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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  requested  that  a  precise  explanation  should  be  given  by  each 
officer  who  answers  any  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Famine  Commission,  what 
districts  he  purposes  to  write  of,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  his  connection 
with  or  knowledge  of  that  district,  over  what  length  of  time  it  has  extended, 
and  especially  what  opportunities  he  has  had  for  observing  famines,  and  what 
experience  in  earring  out  measures  of  famine  relief. 

A  few  questions  are  answered  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  by  Dr.  Barter.  As  these  questions  are,  for  the  most  part,  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  answered  by  me,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  submit 
them  separately.    Some  are  answered  jointly. 

Dr.  Barter  has  been  selected  on  account  of  his  being  the  Officiating 
Sanitary  Commissioner.  In  this  capacity  he  has  special  acquaintance  with, 
and  control  over  all  the  information  in  his  office  connected  with  meteorological 
observations,  sanitary  matters  and  vital  statistics.  His  experience,  extending 
over  14  years  in  these  Provinces,  in  charge  of  the  Seoni  District  Jail,  and  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Nagpur  Central  Jail,  and  as  Inspector  General  of  Jails, 
warrants  his  writing  on  other  kindred  subjects.  During  the  severe  distress  in 
Seoni  in  1868-69  he  was  Civil  Surgeon  of  that  district,  but  he  writes  that  he 
has  had  no  personal  experience  of  famines. 

I  have  served  in  the  Central  Provinces  from  1865.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
has  paid  me  the  compliment  of  desiring  me  to  write  of  all  the  districts. 

I  was  during  the  worst  period  of  the  severe  famine  of  1868-69,  in  executive 
charge  of  the  famine-stricken  portion  of  the  Jubbulpore  district,  Secretary  to  the 
Central  Famine  Relief  Committee,  Secretary  to  the  Municipal  and  Local  Com- 
mittees, and  in  special  and  immediate  charge  of  the  City  Relief  Works,  Chari- 
table Relief,  and  Poor-house. 

From  May  1874  to  May  1875  I  was  District  Relief  Officer  of  the 
Dinagepore  district  in  Lower  Bengal,  with  eighteen  Circle  Relief  officers 
under  me. 

I  have  never  been  in  the  Chauda  district,  nor  in  the  late  Upper  Godavari 
district  (now  the  Sironcha  sub  division  of  Chanda).  1  have  served  as  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  in  Wardha,  Seoni,  Nimar,  and  Bilaspur,  twice  in  Jubbul- 
pore, and  several  times  in  Nagpur,  where  I  have  had  charge  of  some  public 
gardens  and  farms,  and  was  Secretary  to  the  A gri- Horticultural  Society. 
When  Assistant  in  Seoni,  I  knew  part  of  the  present  district  of  Balaghat.  As 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  Hoshangabad,  I  had  charge  of  the  Harda  sub- 
division, and,  in  Wardha,  of  the  Hinganghat  sub-division.  I  have  travelled 
through  Bhandara,  northern  Balaghat,  Mandla,  and  Raipur.  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  Sambalpur. 

I  have  acted  as  District  Superintendent  of  Police  io.  Nagpur,  and  twice  as 
Registrar  to  the  Court  of  the  Judicial  Commissioi*er.  I  have  officiated  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Damoh,  Narsinghpur  and  Bilaspur,  and  of  Wardha 
on  two  occasions.  I  have  officiated  as  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government. 
When  on  special  duty,  my  duty  once  was  to  go  through  all  the  records  for  the 
Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  the  Nimar,  Nagpur,  and  Sambalpur  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Godavari  taluks,  to  compile  the  executive  orders,  from  the  begin- 
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nine  of  the  British  rule,  having  the  force  of  laws  ;  on  the  second  occasion  I 
prepared  a  Digest  of  the  Circular  Orders  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  from  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Central  Provinces  to  31st  December  1877.  I  am 
now  Officiating  Commissioner  of  Excise,  Registrar  General  of  Assurances,  and 
Superintendent  of  Stamps  for  the  Central  Provinces  ;  and  in  these  capacities 
have  traversed  Nagpur,  Wardha,  Chhindwara,  Betul,  Hoshangabad,  Narsingh- 
pur,  Saugor,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore,  and  have  facilities  for  knowing  more  or 
less  of  the  condition  of  the  remaining  districts. 

I  am  answering  these  questions  in  an  independent  spirit,  with  all  the  pub- 
lic records  at  my  command,  having  the  assistance  of  Government  officers  and 
selection  of  the  opinion  of  private  individuals.  The  Superintendent  of  my 
office,  Mr.  Collac;o,  was  Superintendent  in  the  office  of  the  Settlement  Com- 
missioner ;  he  is  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Secretariat  ;  and  as  a  land- 
holder, has  a  wide  and  long-standing  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  village 
affairs. 


Dated  Nagpur,  the  19th  August  1878. 


G.  JASPER  NICHOLLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE. 


Answered  by  the  Sanitary  Group  1.  Question. — What  is  the  normal 

commoner.  system  of  rain-fall  in  your  Province  ? 

The  watersheds  are  these, — 

The  Vindhyan.        The  Satpura. 
The  Nerbudda.        The  Godavari. 
The  Tapti.  The  Mahanadi. 

The  "  V'indhyan"  comprises  the  north  and  south  escarpments  of  the  Vin- 
dhyan range  ;  the  Ganges  receives  the  waters  of  the  former,  and  the  Nerbudda 
those  of  the  latter ;  the  districts  of  Saugor,  Damoh  and  the  sub-division  Mur- 
wara  are  in  this  area. 

The  "  Nerbudda"  embraces  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  situated  between  the 
Vindhyan  and  Satpura  ranges  ;  it  includes  the  districts  of  Jubbulpore,  Nar- 
siughpur,  Hoshangabad  and  Nimar.  The  Nerbudda  river  receives  the  waters 
of  this  tract. 

The  "Tapti"  lies  to  the  west  of  the  main  spur  of  the  Satpura  range  ;  and 
in  the  Central  Provinces  is  confined  to  the  sub-division  of  Burhanpur  and  a  part 
of  Betul  ;  it  is  drained  by  the  Tapti  river. 

The  "  Satpura"  Division  comprises  the  high  lands  of  the  Central  Provinces 
running  from  east  to  west  ;  the  districts  are  Mandla  and  Balaghat,  Seoni, 
Chhindwara  and  Betul.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  slopes  falls  into  the  Ner- 
budda, that  of  the  western  reaches  the  sea  by  means  of  the  Tapti,  and  that  of  the 
southern  is  carried  by  the  Godavari  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Godavari"  comprises  the  plain  country  south  of  the  Satpuras ;  the 
districts  from  east  to  west  are  Bhandara  and  C  hand  a,  Nagpur  and  Wardha ; 
the  Godavari  river  receives  the  drainage  of  this  tract. 

The  "  Mahanadi"  Division  comprises  the  plains  of  Chhattisgarh  and  Sam- 
balpur ;  this  tract  is  drained  by  the  Mahanadi. 

These  divisions  indicate  the  rain-fall  systems.  Striking  the  most  western 
portion  of  the  Provinces  in  the  Tapti  Division,  the  monsoon  currents  are  divided 
by  the  Satpura  range  into  the  northern  and  southern,  local  peculiarities  of 
hill  and  forest  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  rain-fall.  The  higher  ranges 
of  hills,  as  Pachmarhi  or  the  Mahadeo  group,  and  the  more  eastern  or  trap  forma- 
tion, as  the  IVlohtoor  range,  receive  the  heaviest  rain-falls,  which  reach  about  80 
inches  ;  whilst  Burhanpur  receives  the  lowest,  or  on  an  average  about  28.  Passing 
eastwards  the  rain-fall  increases:  thus  Khandw  a  receives  about  35,  Hoshangabad 
47,  Narsinghpur  55,  Jubbulpore  60,  and  the  Vindhyan  districts  about  55.  Simi- 
larly the  hill  districts  receive  from  40  on  the  western  border  to  60  on  the  eastern. 
Passing  onwards  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Provinces,  the  monsoon  strikes 
the  Wardha  district  first,  where  the  fall  is  about  35  inches,  Nagpur  receives  40, 
Chanda  43,  and  Bhandara  50,  the  plains  of  Chhattisgarh  receive  between  40  and 
50,  and  the  most  eastern  district,  Sambalpur,  receives  55  inches ;  this  district  and 
part  of  Chhattisgarh  receives  a  portion  of  its  rain-fall  from  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion. 
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Answered  by 
Commissi  oner. 


the  Sanitary  Question. — From  what  quarter  does  the  rain 

come,  and  in  what  months  does  it  fall  ? 

The  South-West.  The  Eastern  districts  receive  also  some  rain  from  a  north- 
easterly direction,  but  particular  observation  has  not  hitherto  been  directed  to  this 
question. 

The  monsoon  commences  in  June  ;  occasionally  within  the  first  ten  days ; 
at  other  times  it  is  delayed  until  the  third  week  ;  it  continues  until  some  time  in 
September  and  occasionally  until  October. 

Question. — Give  any  returns  you  possess  showing  the  average 
amount  gauged  in  each  month,  and  state  whence 
they  are  obtained,  and  how  the  registers  of  rain- 
fall are  kept  ? 

Rain-gauges  are  kept  at  head-quarters  of  districts  and  of  tahsils  ;  also  at 
meteorological  observatories,  where  the  officials  attached  to  the  Courts  and 
observatories  respectively  keep  up  the  registers  ;  Table  A.  gives  the  results  recorded 
for  the  past  10  years.  Registers  are  also  kept  at  dispensaries.  The  tables 
in  the  appendix  give  the  quantity  of  rain-fall  in  detail  for  districts. 

A. 

Average  rain-Jail  registered  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  for  10  years, 

from  1868—1877. 


Answered  by  Sanitary  Com 

missioner. 


Years. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December, 

Total. 

1868 

1  62 

0-28 

0-50 

0()7 

0  46 

7-25 

9  61 

5  76 

4-80 

0  09 

007 

30  51 

1869 

0  08 

012 

077 

017 

0-37 

4-26 

15  54 

12-51 

10-96 

3  93 

0-02 

067 

49  40 

1870 

1-22 

012 

102 

0  52 

0  02 

1076 

1694 

8  30 

7-41 

3  27 

0  59 

50  17 

1871 

056 

0  49 

004 

013 

103 

12-54 

15-37 

6-61 

10  96 

013 

0-^2 

6-18 

48-26 

1872 

003 

0  06 

035 

100 

0  05 

863 

15-80 

14-32 

8  53 

1-88 

0  04 

0-67 

51-36 

1873 

021 

0  36 

0  53 

0  07 

0-76 

311 

13-29 

9-99 

11-35 

0-23 

0  01 

0  25 

40  16 

1874 

045 

0  23 

019 

0  04 

0  69 

12-80 

16-82 

15-82 

6-83 

0-90 

0  05 

0  03 

54-85 

1875 

0-26 

0  49 

0  0 1 

Oil 

0-48 

10-92 

20-60 

10-39 

10-22 

2  11 

001 

0  0!) 

55  69 

1876 

017 

012 

3-8f- 

17-44 

13  66 

8S9 

0-41 

44-58 

1877 

2:98 

6-90 

0  66 

1-88 

219 

913 

1004 

12-34 

3-75 

2-63 

6-24 

1-45 

4819 

Mean  ... 

0-74 

0  30 

0'42 

0  40 

0-62 

8  33 

1514 

10-97 

8  37 

1  56 

0  12 

0  34 

47  31 

In  a  report  on  the  variation  of  rain-fall  in  tropical  India,  dated  18th  of 
May  1877,  by  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  India,  the  rain-fall 
for  Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore  for  a  series  of  years  is  given.  Thus  the  average 
rain-fall  for  Nagpur  for  the  years  1855 — 1876  inclusive  was  39*85  ;  the  highest 
annual  rain-fall  was  57*75  inches  in  1867,  and  the  lowest  was  25*49  in  1868. 
The  average  for  Jubbulpore  for  the  years  1845  to  1876  inclusive  was  53*26  ;  the 
highest  being  86*93  in  1874,  and  the  lowest  28*30  in  1868. 

Question. — Within  what  limits  can  the  rain- 
fall vary  without  doing  serious  injury  ?  What  is 
the  minimum  ? 


Answered  jointly  by  Sanitary 
Commissioner  and  Mr.  Niuholla. 


The  Sanitary  Commissioner's  statistics  show  that  the  average  fall  for  the 
Provinces  in  1868  was  30  inches  ;  the  Jubbulpore  district  received  28  3, 
Kaipur  35*8  and  Bilaspur  29*0,  and  in  these  districts  there  was  a  famine;  but  ia 
Jubbulpore,  if  not  in  the  other  districts,  there  were  predisposing  causes;  in  other 
districts  also,  which  received  light  falls,  there  was  considerable  distress, — thus  in 
the  Seoni  district,  which  received  31*4,  although  there  was  not  a  widespread 
famine,  there  was  widespread  distress  ;  but  in  this  district  when  times  are  hard, 
a  large  section  of  the  community  subsists  on  jungle  produce,  as  berries,  fruit, 
roots  &c,  or  eke  out  an  existence  with  their  aid  ;  here  then  the  effects  of  scarcity 
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would  not  be  so  marked.  The  average  rain-fall  for  the  Provinces  during  the 
months  August,  September  and  October,  for  the  10  years  ending  1867,  and  the 
fall  during  these  months  in  1868,  is  here  given. 

Ten  years.  186S. 

August        9-50  ...  4-60 

September  640  ...  1'70 

October       1'20  ...  0-10 

But  the  amount  of  rain  absolutely  required  depends,  to  no  small  extent,  on 
the  nature  of  the  fall.  Should  this  occur  in  plumps  or  heavy  falls,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  run  off  the  ground  and  be  followed  by  long  breaks,  a  larger 
rain-fall  will  be  necessary  ;  but  should  light  constant  showers  occur  with  occasional 
or  a  few  heavy  down-pours  at  the  critical  periods  of  transplanting  and  earing — 
and  sufficient  to  fill  tanks — in  rice-growing  districts,  then  a  smaller  quantity  in 
the  aggregate  will  be  sufficient. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  crops  rais9d  governs  the  minimum  required;  rice- 
growing  lands  demand  a  larger  rain-fall  than  the  heavy  black  soils  where  wheat, 
jowari,  &c.  are  grown;  in  the  former,  if  fairly  distributed,  35  to  40  inches  may 
be  regarded  as  the  minimum  ;  and  in  the  latter  27  to  35,  varying  in  different 
districts. 

But  an  excessive  or  an  unseasonable  rain-fall  may  also  do  considerable 
damage  and  cause  much  distress  ;  the  unseasonable  and,  in  some  places,  excessive 
rain  of  the  past  cold  season  has  resulted  in  a  general  rust  or  blight  of  the  wheat 
crop,  a  short  linseed  crop,  and  destruction  of  the  gram  crop  and  masur. 

Question. — Within  what  limits  can  the  rain- 
Answered  by  Mr.  Kichoiis.     fall  vary  without  doing  serious  injury  ?   What  is 

the  maximum  ? 

A  joint  answer  has  been  given  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  and  myself 
as  to  the  minimum  fall.  We  consider  the  minimum  for  rice  lands  to  be  from  35 
to  40  inches,  varying  in  different  districts,  provided  also  that  the  distribution  be 
fairly  opportune. 

For  black  cotton  soils  we  consider  that  from  27  to  35  would  be  absolutely 
requisite,  varying  in  different  districts.  But  the  distribution  is  not  of  such  vital 
importance,  provided  that  no  considerable  portion  of  this  total  amount  comes  in 
torrents  so  as  to  run  off  and  not  sink  into  the  soil,  and  that  at  least  3  inches 
fall  Jate  in  September.  This  is  of  especial  importance  for  the  sake  of  the  rabi 
sowings. 

As  for  the  maximum,  the  black  cotton  soil  could  stand  50  inches  in  the 
monsoon,  provided  that  there  are  intervals  of  sunshine  to  strengthen  and  give  health 
to  the  plants,  and  to  allow  of  weeding  and  the  banking  up  of  the  earth  around 
the  roots  of  the  jowari  and  cotton  plants,  done  by  a  small  plough  four  or  five 
times  in  the  rains. 

For  rice  lands,  provided  there  are  intervals  of  sunshine,  too  much  rain  is 
difficult  to  imagine;  provided  that  it  does  not  fall  heavily  after  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. Kodo  and  kutki  are  generally  sown  on  sandy  soil  and  on  sloping  ground, 
and  so  can  hardly  be  injured  by  excess  of  rain. 

The  black  cotton  soil,  after  a  tolerably  good  monsoon,  has  produced  fair 
crops  without  the  aid  of  winter  rain. 

Rain  not  exceeding  three  or  four  inches,  from  the  middle  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  January  for  the  southern  districts,  extending  to  a  fortnight  later  for 
the  northern  districts,  will  be  of  immense  advantage,  but  rain  in  excess  of  this 
amount  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  blight.  A  long  continuance  of  cloudy 
weather  at  this  time  is  still  more  dangerous. 

Question. — What  is  the  amount  of  rain-fall  for  each  month  and 
for  the  whole  year,  which,  judging  from  past  ex- 
Answered  by  Mr.  Nichoiu.     perience,  you  consider  to  be  sufficient  for  agricul- 
tural necessities  ? 

For  the  rice  districts  and  tracts  rain  is  absolutely  necessary  only  during  the 
monsoon.  Probably  the  following  distribution  is  necessary  to  produce  fair  crops 
in  all  these  tracts, — Chhattisgarh,  Sambalpur,  the  Bhandara  rice  country,  includ- 
ing Balaghat  and  Chanda,  and  the  north  of  Betul  and  Chhindwura,  and  the  sandy 
soils  of  Saugor,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore. 
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June  2nd  half 
July  1st  half 
July  2nd  half 
August  1st  half 
August  2nd  half 
September  1st  half 
September  2nd  half 
October  1st  half 


...3  inches  I  o  ,  . 
■  •     .    .      '  bowing. 
...4  inches  >  ° 

..  8  inches  I  m„       ,  ,. 

_  .    ,     \  Iransplanting. 
..  8  inches  \  r  ° 

..  4  inches.    Sunshine  and  showers. 

..  6  inches  )  Earing  period  of  early  rice, 
..  7  inches  )} 


4  inches 


^  Earing  of  late  rice. 


44  inches. 

*  Nagpur  Division,  except  the  Bhandara  rice  field; 
the  west  of  Chhattiasarh;  the  Jubbulpore  Division,  save  the 
iiorth  of  8angor,  of  Damoh  and  of  Jubbulpore;  and  all  the 
Nerbudda  Division,  except  the  north  of  Betol  and  Ckhind- 
wara. 


June  2nd  half 
July  1st  half 
J uly  2nd  half 
August  1st  half 
August  2nd  half 
September  1st  half  .. 
September  2nd  half ., 
October  1st  half 
December  2nd  half  .. 
January  1st  half 
January  2nd  half 


3  inches 

4  inches 
4  inches 
4  inches 

inches 

inches 

inches. 

inches. 

inch 

inches 

inches 


The  black*  cotton  soils  require 
to  produce  fair  crops  : — 


Sowings. 


/  Showers  and  sunshine  required  for 
t     weeding  operations. 

Blossoming  of  cotton  and  jowari. 
Rabbi  sowing. 

>  Southern  districts, -r?    •  c 

>  '  /     Earing  of 

\     Northern  districts.  )  Ta^'1  croPs« 


38  inches  for  Southern  districts. 

39  inches  for  Northern  districts. 

These  figures  are  intended  to  cover  all  districts.  Some  localities  could  do 
fairly  well  with  something  less. 

Question. — What  are  the  different  agricultural  operations  depend- 

AnsweredbvMr.Nichoiis.     mg  on  the  due  arrival  of  each  of  the  expected 

monsoons  or  seasonal  rains  ? 

The  sowings  and  the  maintenance  of  the  crops,  including  the  transplanting 
of  the  rice,  depend  on  the  south-west  monsoon. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  other  than  the  south-western  monsoon. 
But  the  October  showers  called  the  "  liaihi,"  or  elephant  showers,  come  from  the 
East  or  South-east. 

These  rains  are  partial  and  uncertain,  but  are  of  great  importance  to  strengthen 
the  late  rice  and  jowari  and  cotton  when  in  blossom,  and  to  keep  the  rabi  lands  from 
hardening,  and  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  fit  it  for  the 
germinating  of  the  seed.  The  winter  showers  generally  come  from  the  North- 
East,  and  strengthen  the  wheat  and  other  crops  at  the  critical  time  of  earing  or 
blossoming. 

Group  2.  Question. — What  is  known  as  to  past  famines,  their 
causes,  their  dates,  their  extent  locally,  and  their  severity  as  tested 
by  prices,  mortality,  loss  of  revenue  and  expenditure  on  relief  ? 

In  the  years  1771,  1783  and  1809,  scarcity,  perhaps  not  amounting  to 

Answered  by  Mr.  Nioholls.  PreVailed  in,  the   UPPer  Part  °f  *}»  Nerbudda 

valley ;  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  political  distur- 
bances. In  1771,  wheat  sold  in  Narsinghpur  for  5  seers  to  the  rupee.  In  1783 
the  scarcity  seems  to  have  continued  for  six  months,  till  protection  was  given 
to  the  cultivators  to  reap  their  kharif  crops.  No  public  records  for  this  period 
1771 — 1809  appear  to  be  available. 
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In  the  years  1802 — 1804  there  was  famine  in  Nimar  and  Hoshangabad, 
and  it  also  affected  the  Chanda  district.  In  Narsinghpur  there  was  no  scarcity, 
and  the  district  absolutely  profited  from  the  influx  of  cultivators  from  the  famine- 
stricken  countries  to  the  west.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  material  failure 
of  the  crop,  save  in  Hoshangabad  and  Nimar. 

Sir  R.  Jenkins  writes  that  in  1804,  the  Raja  Raghoji  on  his  return  from  the 
campaign  in  which  he  lost  the  battles  of  Assaye  and  Argaum  and  the  fortress  of 
Gawalgarh,  was  occupied  in  recovering  Hoshangabad  and  Seoni  which  had  been 
retaken  by  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal,  in  settling  his  new  boundaries,  and  in  securing 
his  subjects  from  the  effects  of  the  famine  which  was  felt  over  the  rest  of  the 
Deccan,  but  wbich  his  dominions  only  partially  experienced.  At  this  time 
he  settled  at  Nagpur  very  many  of  the  best  workmen  of  Pytun  on  the 
Godavari,  and  of  Zeinabad  and  JBurhanpur,  and  established  the  great  cotton 
weaving  industry  of  this  Province. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  Chanda  there  had  been  a  failure  of  the  rains,  but 
this  is  not  fully  attested. 

Regarding  Chanda,  writing  about  1827,  Sir  R.  Jenkins  observes: — 

"  Before  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  trade 
with  the  Coast  was  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  *  In  F.  1212  or  A.  D. 
1802 — 3  Captain  Crawford  believes  the  population  of  the  district  to  have  been 
double  what  it  now  is ;  and  as  for  its  trade,  it  is  stated  to  be  very  low  at  present." 

But  before  Captain  Crawford  wrote,  the  country  had  been  devastated  by 
„     war  and  by  the  Pindharis,  famine  and  cholera  had 

A.D.  1822,  see  Gazetteer,  page  147.  ,  .       J  j  .     ,  ona        i  1000  1 

raged  in  one  year,  and  in  1822  and  1823  cattle  plague 
had  been  very  severe.  The  rapacity  of  the  Bhonslah  Rajas  and  the  lawlessness 
of  the  times,  when  the  ravages  of  the  Pindharis,  beginning  from  1803,  roused 
the  plundering  classes  into  action,  is  mainly  answerable  for  the  decline  of  the 
country. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  was  no  serious  failure  of  the  crops  in  Chanda 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  but  that  the  country  was  affected  through 
the  dreadful  famine  in  the  Hyderabad  and  Mahratta  countries.  Towards  Poonah 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  want  of  rain,  yet  grain  sold,  it  seems,  at  one 
seer  for  the  rupee,  and  stories  are  told  with  horror  of  men  having  been  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  subsisting  on  human  flesh.  In  Khandesh  and  Naggar  again 
the  rain-fall  seems  to  have  been  sufficient. 

This  famine,  through  the  political  storms  of  the  time,  extended  to  Guzerat. 

The  calamity  in  Nimar  in  1803-4  is  called  the  "  Maha  kal,"  f  when  grain 
sold  for  half  a  seer  the  rupee' — 

"  And  there  are  still  a  few  old  men  about  the  district  who  can  describe  its  horrors. 

For  some  years  previously  Nimar  had  been  the  scene 
by  CaprrnntF?rsyth.°fNimar'  of  almost  uninterrupted  bloodshed  and  plunder,  result- 
ing from  the  rivalry  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  both  of  whom 
held  territory  in  the  district.  During  the  spring  of  1803  Sciudia  had  encamped 
for  some  months  near  Burhanpur  with  an  army  in  which  there  were  60,000  Artil- 
lery bullocks  and  30,000  Cavalry  horses,  and  immense  damage  was  then  done 
to  the  rich  pergunna  of  Zeinabad.  On  the  top  of  all  this  there  came  a  failure 
of  the  rains  of  1803,  and  famine  was  the  result.  During  the  year  it  raged,  the 
pergunnas  in  the  Taptee  valley  were  almost  desolated.  Three  villages  only 
remained  inhabited  in  Zeinabad,  and  the  fertile  pergunna  of  Manjrod  was  altoge- 
ther deserted.  In  Upper  Nimar  the  effect  was  no  less  severe  ;  and  to  this  famine 
probably  is  chiefly  owing  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  district  from  its  state  of 
prosperity  under  the  Moguls.  Nimar  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  kharif 
or  rain  crop,  there  being  very  little  soil  that  will  grow  spring  crops  without  irriga- 
tion. A  single  failure  or  postponement  of  the  rains  must  therefore  be  followed,  if 
not  by  actual  famine,  certainly  by  grievous  dearth,  unless  it  can  be  supplied  by 
importation.  In  these  "  times  of  trouble"  as  they  are  still  called,  importation  of 
grain  was  impossible ;  and  so  the  district  wa9  relieved  by  a  general  exodus  of  its 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  formed  bands  of  plunderers,  or  joined  some  of  the 
rival  armies  then  contending  in  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan.  But  neveithcles 
thousands  alio  are  said  to  have  perished." 
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„  ,        .  The  following  similar  account  has  been  given  for  the 

Colonel    Etheridges  report,  •   i  i  -,•  / •   ,     c  it  53 

page  76.  neighbouring  district  of  Khandesh  : — 


"  The  province  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Peishwa,  the  East  India  Company  having 
a  small  share  in  the  revenue.  Both  Scindia  and  Holkar  owned  considerable  estates. 
In  the  troubles  which  ensued  on  Baji  Rao's  elevation  to  the  Peishwa's  gaddi,  and  the 
consequent  hostility  of  the  above  Princes,  the  then  fertile  and  well  populated  pro- 
vince of  Khandesh  suffered  perhaps  even  more  than  any  part  of  the  Deccan. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  season  of  1802-3  was  an  unfavourable  one,  or 
that  any  scarcity  in  neighbouring  provinces  had  caused  emigration  from  them.  The 
country  was  probably  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  Water  was  abundant.  Popu- 
lation, even  in  the  now  almost  deserted  tracts  beueath  the  Satpuras,  was  considerable; 
at  this  time  it  was  that  two  seasons  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness  spread  desolation 
and  famine  through  these  districts. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  how  the  followers  of  the  two  great  chiefs  wasted, 
destroyed  and  looted  Khandesh  during  this  period  ;  how  the  Pindhari  bands 
sacked  and  burnt  villages  in  every  direction,  even  destroying  the  grain  standing 
in  the  fields;  and  how  the  Bheels  had  their  turn  in  the  "general  plunder.  There 
are  still  some  living  in  Khandesh  who  remember  these  times,  and  the  almost  equally 
distressing  period  which  immediately  succeeded  them. 

"  The  famine  which  was  the  consequence  probably  decimated  Khandesh.  Grain  sold 
at  less  than  one  seer  per  rupee.  Such  was  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Deccan, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  India,  that  none  could  be  imported  from 
without.  Vast  numbers  died  from  famine  or  consequent  disease,  and  many  others 
left  their  ruined  homes  never  to  return  to  them,  aud  either  deserted  the  province 
altogether  or  settled  down  in  the  more  populous  parts.  Terrible  accounts  of  the 
severity  of  the  famine  are  given  by  some  of  the  mamlatdars.  *  *  By  the 
end  of  the  year  1804  the  country  appears  to  have  again  became  quiet,  but  the 
effects  of  the  previous  fifteen  months  are  still  (18G 7)  visible  in  many  parts  of  the 
province." 


This  account  supplements  that  given  for  Nimar  : — 


"  In  Khandesh  the  Vinchokar  was  specially  sent  to  afford  relief,  and  it  appears  that  the 
Colonel  Eth  id   '  Emperor  ordered  the  Chiefs  and  nobles  at  Burhanpur 

pa"e63.e     1  eri  Se  ■  reP°i"t,    to  establish  institutions  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 

water  to  the  sufferers.  Taxes  were  abolished  for  two 
years." 

Mr.  Grant  in  his  introduction  to  the  Central  Provinces'  Gazetteer  (page  xcvii) 
writes  : — 


"  In  the  border  districts  one  day  Holkar's  army  would  come  and  sweep  the  country 
before  it.  Then  perhaps  Scindia  marched  down  troops  to  defend  his  possessions, 
iu  which  process  they  pastured  their  bullocks  on  the  crops,  trampled  in  the  water- 
channels  with  their  elephants,  and  killed  any  of  his  subjects  who  made  objections. 
Zeinabad  of  Nimar  was  thus  ruined  in  1803.  In  the  intervals  between  regular 
campaigns,  and  even  where  there  was  nominally  peace,  the  rival  armies  usually 
did  a  little  plundering  in  the  enemy's  country  on  their  own  account,  having  prac- 
tically no  other  means  of  supporting  themselves.  The  unfortunate  country  people 
gave  up  all  attempt  at  protecting  themselves  against  the  troops,  whether  hostde  or 
nominally  friendly  ;  and  when  they  heard  of  an  army  coming,  hid  themselves  in 
the  glens  and  the  rocks,  creeping  out  by  moonlight  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate their  land.  But  then,  if  they  tided  through  these  greater  catastrophes,  there 
was  the  never  absent  danger  of  predatory  inroads  from  the  bill  tribes,  or  indeed 
from  any  one  who  was  strong  enough  to  get  up  a  following.  To  avoid  these  they 
clubbed  together  and  paid  blackmail,  or  collected  themselves  into  large  villages, 
and  built  mud  fortifications  around  them,  going  out  armed  to  their  fields,  many 
miles  off  perhaps,  and  leaving  wide  tracts  of  country,  in  their  own  expressive  phrase, 
"  be-chiragh," — without  a  lamp  or  village  fire.  If  the  crops  thus  sown  in  sorrow 
and  tended  in  fear  came  to  maturity,  there  were  fresh  trials  to  encounter.  Some- 
times the  lease  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  carried  through  with  so 
much  difficulty  and  anxiety,  was  unceremoniously  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  higher 
bidder,  and  the  unfortunate  lessee  saw  the  harvest,  on  which  he  had  staked  his 
all,  go  to  enrich  some  private  enemy  or  clever  speculator.  Sometimes  the  village 
would  be  made  over  by  the  authorities  to  troops  in  arrears  to  pay  themselves, 
no  question,  of  course,  being  asked.  Sometimes  the  crop  was  seized  directly  by  the 
Government  officials,  without  any  pretence  of  form  or  reason." 

Such  beiner  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  outlying  districts  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Nimar  did  not  rapidly  recover.    The  first  British  acquisitions  in 
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Nimar,  obtained  in  1818  from  the  Peishwa,  were  the  pergunnas  of  Kasrawad, 
Kanapur  and  Beria.  The  utter  desolation  of  these  tracts  at  the  time  of  cession 
was  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb — "There  is  not  a  crow  in  Kanapur 
Beria."    Or  more  exactly,  the  pargannas  exhibited  nothing  but  one  continued 

scene  of  desolation  and  ruin.  All  traces  of  former  cultiva- 
Centr^Prp'vinces." °  *  6    tion  had  ceased  to  be  perceptible,  and  extensive  tracts 

were  observed  overgrown  with  jungle,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Kanapur,  not  a  dwelling  or  an  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 

(Jnder  the  English  rule,  besides  our  earlier  mistakes  in  assessments,  the 
curiously  vagrant  habits  or  instincts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  adverse 
to  a  rapid  recovery  of  the  country. 

"  The  revenue  duties  of  this  district  are  of  course  very  light,  though  most  of  the  villages 

are  under  khalsa  management.   But  the  duties  of  ge- 
Revenue  report  of  Nimar  1854-55,    neral  superintendence  are  by  no  means  equally  easy 
quoted  in  "Law  of  the  Central    t  conduct;  the  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  Bheels, 

Provinces.  .  ,      *     ,  „      .  "  ".A 

Bheelalas  and  Goods,  require  constant  vigilance  to 

keep  them  in  order.  A  drunken  fight,  a  quarrel  among  the  women,  or  some  dis- 
agreement with  the  patel,  are  enough  to  make  the  people  at  a  day's  notice  desert  a 
village  which  it  has  taken  five  years  to  put  into  order  ;  and  in  such  circumstances  it 
is  only  by  the  kamavishdar  immediately  riding  to  the  spot  that  the  mischief  is  prevent- 
ed ;  all  ordinary  laws  are  insufficient  in  these  instance,  and  to  tell  them  to  bring  the 
case  to  katcherry  is  useless.  It  seems  to  be  among  these  people  a  point  of  honor  to 
leave  a  village  where  they  consider  themselves  to  have  been  insulted  ;  and  if  the 
quarrel  is  not  made  up  at  once,  they  will  go,  though  they  have  a  good  crop  ready 
for  the  reapers. " 

At  page  372  of  the  "  Central  Provinces  Gazetter"  we  find — - 

*'  The  southern  section  of  the  district,  in  the  Tapti  valley,  is  naturally  much  more  open 
and  fertile.  The  western  part  of  it  is  completely  cultivated,  but  higher  up  the 
valley,  the  land,  though  of  exceeding  richness,  is  still  completely  desolate. 

"  Altogether  about  one-half  the  area  of  the  district  is  thus  composed  of  land  incapable 
of  any  sort  of  cultivation.  Only  310,366  acre.*,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  area,  are  now  (1868)  under  the  plough,  leaving  about  758,000  acres  of  cul- 
turable  waste  to  be  taken  up,  of  which  340,318  acres  are  private  property,  and 
about  418,000  acres  are  State  property  available  for  sale  or  lease." 

It  cannot  be  said  exactly  what  share  of  the  subsequent  desolation  of  Nimar 
must  be  allotted  to  the  famine  of  1803-4.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  in 
all  probability  the  country  would  have  recovered  in  much  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  has  to  this  day  regained  the  degree  of 
prosperity  it  enjoyed  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  the  famine  of  1803-4 
affected  the  Hoshangabad  district.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  desolation  of 
the  Charwa  country  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period.  Wheat  was  sold  it  ap- 
pears at  3|  seers,  and  rice  at  2^-  seers  the  rupee  ;  and  the  fauine.  probably 
heightened,  if  not  caused  by  immigration,  is  said  to  have  lasted  less  than  a  year. 

The  next  famine  occurred  in  1818-1819,  which  again  was  a  period  of  much 
political  disturbance.  The  war  with  the  Peshwa  affected  Nimar  and  some  part 
of  the  Nagpur  Provinces ;  the  escape  of  Appa  Sahib  to  the  Sautpura  hills,  where 
be  raised  the  Gond  chiefs  and  allied  himself  with  the  last  fugative  Pindhari 
leaders,  disturbed  the  country  in  Betul  and  Chhindwara  ;  and  the  districts  of  the 
Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territory  were  not  taken  possession  of  without  some 
opposition.  The  state  of  affairs  also  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  internal 
anarchy  of  the  period,  so  that  we  must  not  attribute  all  of  the  distress  to  the 
caprices  of  the  seasons. 

It  was  felt  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Nagpur  country,  and  in  the  districts 
north  of  the  Nerbudda.    Chhattisgarh  appears  to  have  escaped. 

In  Narsinghpur  it  is  believed  that  the  local  scarcity  was  increased  by  large 
exports  to  the  North.  There  had  also  been  a  temporary  scarcity  two  years  earlier 
for  about  four  months,  when  grain  sold  for  G  seers  to  the  rupee.  In  1819  the 
loss  of  life  was  great ;  the  duration  was  for  seven  months ;  and  both  here  and  in 


Jubbulpore  it  is  recorded  that  parents  were  driven  to  sell  their  children,  in  Jub- 
bulpore  at  the  rate  of  four  annas  per  head,  and  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  driven  to  subsist  on  the  bark  of  trees,  mango  stones  ground  to  flour,  and 
kodo  straw.  Wheat  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  4  seers  for  the  rupee.  From 
the  comparative  immunity  of  the  hill  districts  of  the  Sautpura,  it  would  almost 
seem  that,  apart  from  the  political  difficulties  of  the  time,  there  would  scarcely 
have  been  a  famine.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  trouble  in  the  Nagpur  Pro- 
vince was  simultaneous  with  that  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories.  The 
notices  which  I  can  trace  are  few  and  somewhat  vague.  In  the  Nagpur  Province 
the  crops  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  drought  following  excessive  rain.  In 
the  Jubbulpore  Division  the  damage  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  excessive 
rain  itself,  though  in  one  district  it  is  attributed  to  hail-storms.  This  would  point 
to  the  sudden  and  early  closing  of  the  monsoon  in  the  south,  and  to  excessive 
winter  rains  in  the  north.  Probably  famine  was  caused  in  both  parts  by  disas- 
trous seasons  in  two  succeeding  years,  accompanied  by  internal  and  political 
disturbances,  and  by  the  operations  of  war. 

In  Nagpur  from  1818  to  1819  numbers  of  the  poorer  cultivators  sold  their 
children  into  slavery. 

"  If  a  season  of  heavy  and  continued  rain  be  succeeded  by  a  sudden  cessation  of 

it,  the  ground  becomes  hard  and  caked,  and  baffles 
Sir  R.  Jenkms,  Nagpur.         greatly,  sometimes  entirely,  the  efforts  of  the  hus- 
bandman, whose  implements  are  not  calculated  for  such  an  emergency.    To  this, 
iu  a  great  degree  was  owing  the  calamitous  failure  of  the  rabi  crop  in  1819,  and 
the  consequent  famine. 
"  The  effects  of  the  war  and  heavy  rains  which  nearly  destroyed  the  kharif  crops"  in 

F.  1228,  (a.  D.  1818,)  necessitated  remissions  hi  Nagpur. 
"  The  same  adverse  causes  led  to  even  in  worse  results  in  1229." 

"The  Khasgi  villages  were  formerly  under  separate  management,  and  supplied  by  their 
Raja  with  seed  grain,  &c.  In  the  end  of  1228  they  were  incorporated  with  the 
pergunnas  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Kamaishdars,  who  were  ordered  to 
supply  them  with  grain  from  the  Government  stores.  In  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  and  the  necessity  of  distributing  some  portion  of  the  Government 
grain  amongst  villages,  many  of  the  Khasgi  ones  could  not  be  supplied.  Much 
land  was  in  consequence  left  uncultivated,  and  the  ryots  quitted  them  and  settled 
where  there  were  patels." 

As  for  Nagpur  there  were  not  many  deaths  in  the  city,  and  in  the  surround- 
ing Province  none  are  recorded. 

It  would  seem  also  that  in  the  northern  districts  there  must  have  been  failure 

for  two  consecutive  years. 

In  Mr.  Girdleatone's  report  on  past  famines  in  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
page  31,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Collector  of  Oawnpore  on  September  30,  1819, 
in  a  time  when  drought  was  causing  great  anxiety  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
wrote  that  news  had  reached  him  that  "  in  Saugor  multitudes  were  dying  daily 
from  famine."  As  the  kharif  harvest  could  not  by  that  time  have  been  expected, 
these  deaths  must  be  attributed,  at  least,  in  part,  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  Bundelkand  we  learn  that  the  kharif  of  1819  failed  extensively  and  frost 
nipped  the  spring  crops  in  the  beginning  of  1820.  The  people  were  less  able  to 
bear  the  loss,  as  they  had  been  subject  to  indifferent  seasons  for  the  two  pro- 
ceeding years. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Saugor  writing  in  18G7,  assigns  as  a  cause  the 
excess  of  raiu  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Damoh 
gives  hail-storms  as  the  cause. 

No  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  Government,  and  the  period  of 
acute  famine  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  seven  months,  till  the  kharif  harvest  of 
18P). 

It  would  appear  that  Nimar  and  Hoshangabad,  Betol,  Chhindwara,  Seoni, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  Mandla,  were  not  greatly  affected  by  these  two  unfavour- 
able years. 
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The  turn  for  Seoni  and  Mandla  appears  to  have  come  in  a  succession  of  un- 
favourable years  from  1823  to  1827.     It  culminated  in 
Mr.  Wardiaw-e  report.        Mandla  in  1826,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  heavy  rains 

Colonel  Spence's  report  1867.       of  the  kharif  cropg  and  partial  inundations    of  the  Ner- 

budda,  which  destroyed  large  stores  of  grain.    There  was  no  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  in  1831  wrote  of  Mandla,  that  the  crops  of  1823  were  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  and  in  several  of  the  taluks,  the  predominating  class  of  cultivators 
being  Gonds,  who  are  the  most  fickle  people  in  the  world,  many  deserted  and  a 
falling  off  in  cultivation  ensued. 

In  1824  the  crops  were  not  a  bit  better,  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  we**e 
losses  from  hail,  and  some  of  the  embanked  lands  fartd 
Colonel  Ethendge  s  report.  badly.  A  reduction  in  the  assessments  was  made,  but 
"  all  our  well-meant  endeavours  to  make  the  burden  sit  light  on  our  subjects 
become  of  little  avail  when  followed  by  a  series  of  calamities  which  no  human, 
foresight  could  have  led  us  to  anticipate  ;  it  would  seen  indeed  as  if  a  malignant 
deity  presided  over  the  destiny  of  this  unfortunate  district,  for,  do  what  we  will 
bad  fortune  with  all  it  train  of  evils  appears  to  pursue  it.  To  explain,  we  had  in 
1825,  the  first  year  of  the  new  settlement,  a  number  of  villages  very  severely  in- 
jured from  hail,  and  the  crops  of  the  whole  Tahsildari  suffered  greatly  from 
blight."* 

Taccavi  had  to  be  given  for  seed  grain.    Mr.  Wardlaw  continues  : — 

"As  the  commencement  of  the  year  had  been  tolerably  favourable,  I  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  good  and  abundant  harvest;  my  expectations,  however,  have  been  mi- 
serably disappointed,  for  the  hail  has  no:  only  been  more  violent  than  last  year"*  * 

In  the  pargannas  of  Hirdenagar  and  Tirhitti  scarcely  a  field  escaped. 
Then  came  a  destructive  murrain  among  the  cattle.  Patels  were  ruined  and 
threw  up,  their  villages,  and  cultivators  fled,  and  a  new  settlement  seemed  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  Hazur  Tahsil  of  Seoni  the  demand  for  1827  was  Rs.  62,613,  but  re- 
missions to  the  extent  of  Rs.  16,948  had  to  be  given  on  account  of  injury  done 
by  hail. 

"The  calamities  which  have  befallen  this  district  during  the  last  three  years  have  been 
great,  and  unless  we  have  a  favourable  season  nest  year,  I  look  forward  with 
dismay  to  the  consequences.  In  182  the  country  suffered  severely  from  hail,  and 
last  year  the  damage  from  blight  was  considerable,  and  exteuded  more  or  less 
through  every  village  in  the  district,  and  this  year  (1831)  the  injury  sustained  from 
bail  and  blight  is  worse  than  ever." 

I  learn  from  oral  tradition  and  from  old  people,  that  famine  attended  with 
loss  of  life  occurred  in  Nagpur  in  1825  or  1826,  and  that  many  people  died  after 
eating  the  cooked  food  which  was  doled  out  to  them  at  the  Raja's  palace.  It  is 
said  that  grain  then  sold  at  6  seers  for  a  rupee,  and  that  the  cause  was  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  rains.  I  think  this  information  may  be  relied  on,  although  I  cannot  at 
present  say  precisely  in  which  year  the  calamity  occurred. 

We  must  go  to  Chhattisgarh,  to  "  Kalaoti,"  the  land  of  plenty,  the  "land  of 
threshing  floors,"  for  the  next  famine.  In  Raipur  in  1828-29  there  was  a  failure 
of  the  rabi  crop  from  blight.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  people  died  at  this 
time  from  cholera.  No  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  Government. 
The  poor  were  helped  by  private  charity  and  by  loans  of  grain.  Still  wheat  ap- 
pears to  have  sold  no  dearer  than  30  seers,  and  rice  abcut  35  seers  the  rupee. 
Kodo  was  not  very  dear.  The  failure  in  Bilaspur  was  both  in  the  kharif  and 
rabi,  it  is  said  from  insufficiency  of  rain.  Large  exports  to  the  West  and  South 
also  tended  to  raise  prices. 


•This  was  a  time  of  great  scarcity  in  Khandesh,  the  Deccan  and  Qujernl  and  in  the  Delhi  country,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  drought  caused  much  distress  in  the  districts  above  Cawnpoie. — See  Mr,  Girdleatone's  report. 
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Rice  sold  at  15  seers  a  rupee  : — 

Wheat  „       „  12 

Gram  „  12 

Masur  ,,  9 

Tur  „       „  15 

In  Raipur  a  remission  of  2  annas  in  the  rupee  was  granted;  in  Bilaspur  total 
remissions  appear  to  have  been  granted  in  special  villages,  but  not  generally 
throughout  any  one  perganna.  Now-a-days  the  prices  shown  above  for  Raipur 
appear  to  be  anything  but  an  index  of  famine,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  those  days,  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Chhattisgarh,  money  was  almost 
unknown,  and  the  normal  price  of  grain  must  have  been  something  which  would 
well  seem  astounding  to  us.  The  Chhattisgarh  Commissioner  in  1868  writes 
that  it  was  400  seers  a  rupee  for  Raipur.  Of  Bilaspur  he  writes  that  it  was  120 
seers  for  rice  and  180  seers  for  kodo.  Thus  the  prices  reached  in  Bilaspur 
iu  1829  must,  I  think,  have  brought  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the  brink  of 
starvation,  even  if  there  were  no  actual  deaths  directly  caused  by  famine.  Our 
records  for  this  period  are  very  defective. 

We  next  have  to  go  back  to  the  Nerbudda  valley  to  seek  the  first  signs 
of  the  distress  which  culminated  in  the  general  famine  of  1833-34,  followed  one  year 
later  by  a  general  famine  in  the  valley  of  the  Mahanaddi. 

In  Narsinghpur  the  seasons  of  1830-31  and  1831-32  were  unfavourable.  In 
the  former  year  wheat  sold  at  24  seers,  in  the  latter  at  1  5  seers  in  the  north  ot 
the  district  under  the  Vindhyan  hills.  In  1830-31,  the  rabi  crops  suffered 
severely  from  frost,  and  the  wheat  was  injured  by  hail.  Suspension  was  tried, 
but  in  September  1831  Mr.  Garstin  had  to  recommend  the  remission  of  27  per 
cent  of  the  whole  land  revenue  of  the  district,  urging  the  damage  done  by  heavy 
falls  of  rain  in  the  cold  weather,  followed  by  most  destructive  hail-storms. 
Still  later,  in  November  1832,  Mr.  Garstin  fears  that  the  landholders  would 
not,  in  the  face  of  the  past  bad  season,  and  the  present  drought,  which  had  dam- 
aged the  kharif  crops,  engage  at  the  Settlement  then  about  to  be  made. 

In  the  next  year  1832-33  the  distress,  amounting  to  a  severe  famine,  became 
almost  universal.  It  seems  to  have  been  particularly  severe  in  the  Berar,  whence 
there  was  a  great  emigration  into  Nagpur,  which  tended  to  increase  the  local 
distress.  Its  effects  appear  to  have  been  more  slowly  felt  in  the  Jubbulpore 
country,  and  not  till  the  next  year  in  Chhattisgarh.  In  Nimar  and  Hoshanga- 
bad  it  scarcely  amounted  to  a  famine.  The  year  1832  was  one  of  great  distress 
„  ,    ,  _v  .„  ,  in  Khandesh,  and  over  much  of  Bombay.    The  famine  in 

Colonel  Eibtr-.rge  p  repor       ^  r>       i  n      - -i         i    *  •  ■  •      ,r>^n  j 

Cawnpore,  Bundelkand,  and  Ajmere  began  in  1833  34. 

The  account  for  Nimar  shows  that  in  1833  there  was  a  very  scanty  fall  of 
rain,  and  the  grain  produced  was  insufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  Grain 
was  imported  from  Khandesh,  where  the  harvest  had  been  better.  There  Was 
loss  of  revenue,  but  not  of  life. 

In  1835  and  ls37  there  was  again  temporary  and  local  scarcity. 

In  1832  in  Hoshangabad  the  rabi  crop  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
through  blight.  The  rabi  kist  had  to  be  remitted,  and  the  export  of  grain 
prohibited.    Prices  did  not  go  higher  than  13  seers  to  the  rupee. 

Narsinghpur  seems  to  have  escaped  lightly.  In  Betul  in  1832  such  distress 
as  existed  seems  to  have  been  caused  or  greatly  enhanced  by  the  famine  stricken 
immigrants  from  Berar.  Great  numbers  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  fed  from 
the  Government  treasury.  There  had  been  severe  hail-storms  in  the  cold 
weather,  on  account  of  which  the  officers  in  charge  obtained  remission,  amounting 
to  a  very  heavy  sum,  Rs.  63,000.  The  rainy  season  of  1832  was  very  unfavour- 
able, and  drought  (it  is  said)  led  to  the  loss  of  the  wheat  and  other  rabi  crops,  so 
that  further  remissions  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  85,000  were  necessitated,  and  the 
worst  apprehensions  were  entertained.  Grain  was  imported  from  INarsinghpur  and 
Hoshatigabad.    This  is  the  only  famine  known  in  Betul. 

Colonel  Snow,  who  wrote  this  report,  observed  that  he  was  then  stationed 
with  his  regiment  to  the  north-west  of  Nagpur,  and  remembers  that  great 
numbers  of  people  died  when  trying  to  reach  towns  iu  the  hope  of  obtaining 
relief. 
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In  Chhindwara  the  cause  is  reported  as  excessive  rain-fall  of  1832  and 
scanty  fall  of  1833.  No  remissions  are  mentioned,  but  the  starving  poor  were 
fed  at  relief  posts  established  at  various  points. 

The  suffering  seems  to  have  been  most  severe  in  the  southern  districts,  in 
the  Nagpur  Province.  Over  5,000  people  are  said  to  have  died  of  starvation  in 
the  city  of  Nagpur  alone.  Very  decided  measures  of  relief  were  adopted.  The 
State  grain  stores  were  thrown  open.  Agents  were  sent  to  the  north  to  buy  up 
grain,  and  all  transit  duties  on  grain  were  suspended,  and  private  charity  was 
not  behind  hand. 

Her  Highness  the  Banka  Bae,  Dowager  of  the  Bhonslah,  is  said  to  have 
fed  5,000  persons  daily  at  her  own  expense  ;  and  the  rich  generally  contributed 
freely  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  is  stated  in  similar  terms  as  were  given  for  Chhind- 
wara. The  Wardha  account  is  fuller,  and  apparently  may  be  relied  on.  In 
November  1831  the  rain-fail  was  excessive,  and  spoilt  the  rabi  sowings.  It 
appears  that  rains  also  spoilt  the  kharif  when  cut  and  lying  on  the  ground. 
Children  seem  to  have  been  sold  for  5  seers  of  grain.  People  are  said  to  have 
changed  their  caste  for  the  sake  of  food.  The  distress  does  not  appear  to  have 
lasted  after  the  cutting  of  the  next  autumn  crops.  Mortality  was  great,  especially 
among  the  immigrants  from  Berar  and  Khandesh.  Grain  seems  to  have  been  sold 
at  8  seers  to  a  rupee. 

From  Chanda  also  we  hear  of  immigrants  from  the  Berars  and  Khandesh. 
In  the  autumn  of  1831  excessive  rain  injured  the  kharif,  and  the  rabi  was  lost 
through  insects;  probably  there  was  blight  as  well.  State  granaries  were  thrown 
open  and  food  distributed  from  each  police  post.  Brinjaras  were  sent  for  grain 
to  distant  parts  with  advances  from  Government  to  buy  grain  for  Government 
and  for  private  dealers,  transit  duties  suspended,  export  prohibited,  and  loans  in 
grain,  free  of  interest,  made  to  the  ryots.    The  famine  extended  into  Bhandara. 

The  late  Commissioner  of  the  Ohhattis^arh  Division,  Colonel  Balmain,  him- 
self saw  the  effects  of  this  famine  when  marching  from  Hyderabad  to  Nagpur  in 
1835. 

I  have  above  shown  for  Seoni  that  the  losses  in  1831  from  hail  and  blight, 
that  is,  to  this  rabi  crop,  were  '*  worse  than  ever." 

In  Jubbulpore,  owing  to  the  shortcomings  in  the  harvests  of  1831-32,  it  was 
necessary  to  suspend  Hs.  1,99,000,  but  the  turn  of  the  Jubbulpore  country  did  not 
come  fully  till  1833-34. 

The  effect  of  the  excessive  rains  in  the  Nagpur  Province,  in  the  Satpura 
plateau  and  the  western  Nerbudda  Valley  had  by  this  time  to  some  extent  drained 
the  Jubbulpore  country  of  its  surplus  stocks. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1833-34,  remissions  for  the  Jubbulpore  district  were 
Mr.  Girdiestone,  page  4i,  allowed  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  1,70,000,  and  a  four  anna 
shows  b.s.  95,897.  kist  suspended.    Grave  distress  affected  the  whole  of  the 

Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories.  No  aid  could  be  got  from  Bundelkand  or  the 
North-West.  ■ 

"  The  mousoon  apparently  set  in  early,  and  ended  about  July.    The  ground  hardened, 
and  sowings  became  impracticable  in  some  places." 

The  kharif  appears  to  have  been  a  partial  failure.  The  Commissioner  of 
J ubbulpore  in  1868  remarks  that  this  is  the  only  failure  there  known  from  want  of 
rain.  The  calamity  lasted  throughout  the  agricultural  year,  for  there  was  no 
rabi.  Only  in  the  Seoni  district  are  parents  said  to  have  sold  their  children  and 
people  to  have  died  of  starvation. 

1  n  J  ubbulpore  cultivators  left  their  fields  and  homes  and  flocked  into  the  city  ; 
the  price  of  grain  did  not  fall  below  8  aeers  a  rupee,  which,  though  very  dear,  was 
twice  as  cheap  as  the  recorded  minimum  rate  of  1818-19.  No  alleviation  of  the 
distress  was  rendered  in  the  Sau»or  and  Damoh  districts  ;  and  in  these  northern 
tracts  no  measures  of  state  relief  were  apparently  necessary. 

Grain  was  imported  from  Chhattisgarh  into  Mandla  and  Seoni  by  Govern- 
ment and  advanced  to  the  Malguzars,  to  be  repaid  in  kind.  Export  from  Seoni 
was  prohibited. 

This  appears  to  have  partially  exhausted  the  surplus  stores  of  Chhattisgarb, 
whose  turn  of  distress  next  came,  that  is,  in  1834-35.  The  famine  of  the  northern 
Circars,  culminating  in  Guntoor,  datea  from  1833-35.    Regarding  Sambalpur,  all 
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that  is  known  is  that  rice  sold  from  8  to  10  rupees  a  seer,  which  tells  of  famine. 
In  Bilaspur  it  appears  that  the  failure  was  chiefly  in  the  kharif  crop,  though  the  rabi 
was  also  inferior;  there  was  a  demand  for  export  to  the  North  and  West,  but  finally 
this  was  prohibited.    Prices  were — 

Rice  ...  12  seers  a  rupee. 

Wheat        ...  12 

Gram         ...  12  „ 

Masur        ...  10 

Tur  ...  15 

No  loss  ot  life  is  mentioned  for  Bilaspur,  but  these  musthave  been  famine  rates. 
In  Raipur  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  known,  but  the  famine  was  severe, 
lasting  for  a  year,  during  which  thousands  of  people  perished,  notably  immigrants 
from  Berar  and  elsewhere.  Rich  malguzars  gave  employment  in  tank  digging,  and 
private  charity  afforded  much  relief.  Wheat  and  grain  sold  at  25  seers,  paddy  at 
64  seers.  Export  of  grain  was  stopped,  and  a  remission  of  2  annas  in  the  rupee 
granted.  These  prices  would  appear  not  exorbitant  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

Our  next  period  of  scarcity  is  in  1844-45.    In  1845  there  was  great  scarcity 
,  .  ,    ,  inKhandesh.    It  extended  to  Mimar.    It  is  mentioned 

In  1837  grain  was  abundant  in      •  ,  •     ,  T,  P  ,,  .     n.  ,    ...         ■  ■■_ 

Maiwa  and  .Saugor,  see  Girdiestone,  in  Chhindwara.  It  was  telt  in  Chhatusgarh,  but  not 
Pase53-  in  Sambalpur.     In  .Narsinghpur  grain  was  cheap,  at 

Colonel  Etheridge's  report,  the  dearest  20  seers  to  the  rupee.     It  did  not  affect 

Seoni  nor  ELoshangabad,  nor  Betul,  nor  the  Nagpur 
Province.    In  Chhindwara  grain  rose  to  about  14  seers  a  rupee. 

The  account  of  Nimar  shows  that  in  1845  the  rains  almost  totally  failed, 
There  was  very  little  rain  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  not  a  drop  after.  There 
was  great  general  distress,  and  the  local  officers  undertook  numerous  public  works 
all  over  the  district.  Forty-seven  tanks  and  weirs  were  constructed,  and  these 
were  followed  by  fifty-eight  more  in  the  succeeding  year.  Rs.  70,000  were  thus 
expended,  and  remissions  of  over  Rs.  3,00,000  granted  prior  to  1846. 

The  whole  of  the  Chhattisgarh  country  was  in  the  same  year  the  scene  of  a 
local  famine. 

In  Bilaspur  stocks  appear  to  have  been  low,  owing  to  previous  export  to 
«  t  „,„  *     ^  ■     the  South.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  had  been  scarcity 

•  i  can  Una  no  trace  of  such  in     .  ■  .  ~.       »  • 

Sir  George  Campbell's  report  on  the  in  Madras  or  the  Nizam  s  country.*  the  failure  is 
Orissa  famine.  attributed  to  want  of  rain  causing  a  partial  failure 

of  all  crops.    Prices  went  to  the  following  rates,  which  tell  of  severe  famine  i 

Rice  1 0  seers  a  rupee. 

Wheat         7  „ 

Gram  7  „ 

Musur        7  „ 

Tur  7 

For  Raipur,  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  given,  A  few  are  said  to  have 
died  of  starvation,  but  thousands  died  of  cholera,  which  was  then  raging.  Wheat 
sold  at  21  seers,  and  paddy  at  54  for  the  rupee.  Private  charity  did  something 
to  relieve  distress,  and  tanks  were  dug  by  private  individuals  to  give  employment. 
Loans  of  grain  were  extensively  given  by  the  wealthy,  and  were  repaid  from  the 
ensuing  plentiful  harvests.  The  famine  is  stated  to  have  lasted  for  a  year  and  a 
half. 


The  wheat  crop  in  Chhindwara  above  the  ghats  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
from  blight  in  1846-47,  from  excess  of  rains  in  the  cold  weathers. 

The  next  period  of  scarcity  is  in  1855.  A  premonitory  warning  that  the 
seasons  were  out  of  gear  was  given  in  1852  in  the  Gadarwara,  the  western  tahsil  of 
Narsinghpur,  where  there  was  excessively  heavy  rain  in  October  and  November. 
What  distress  there  was,  ceased  after  the  next  rabi  harvest. 

Distress  in  1854-55  extended  from  Jaloun  to  Betul.  It  was  from  blight, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  in  the  cold  season.  It  appears  to  have 
been  more  severely  felt  in  Jubbulpore  than  in  other  districts.    Grain  did  not 


< 
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fall  below  12  seers  to  the  rupee,  but  it  was  severely  felt  by  the  labouring 
classes,  as  wages  were  low  ;  and  the  result  was  terrible  distress  among  the  poorer 
people  and  cultivators  in  general.  Parents  are  reported  to  have  sold  their 
children  in  the  Damoh  district,  and  deaths  from  starvation  are  recorded  in 
Saugor.  A  local  committee  was  organized  at  Jubbulpore,  and  it  gave  relief 
to  thousands,  out  of  subscriptions  both  local  and  from  the  North-West.  Others 
were  supported  from  the  prosecution  of  local  public  works,  and  Government 
liberally  remitted  revenue  demands.  In  the  Seoni  district  the  export  of  grain 
was  forbidden,  but  the  Government  of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  agreeing  with 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  declined  to  give  advances  of  seed  grain. 

In  the  Jubbulpore  district  the  famine  was  the  cause  of  the  institution  of 
innumerable  suits  for  rent,  and  extensive  transfers  of  lands  took  place. 

The  relief  measures  ordered  were, — 

I.  Immediate  deputation,  inspection  and  mouzahwar  reports  by  the  Native  officers 
so  long  as  the  effects  of  the  calamity  are  perceptible. 

II.  Verification  of  the  reports  by  District  officer,  his  deputy  or  assistants  upon 
similar  inspection. 

III.  Equitable  suspension  of  so  mueh  of  the  demand  as  the  estate  injured  by  the 
calamity  is  disabled  from  paying,  on  the  guarantee  that  the  rent  payable  by  the 
tenants  for  the  fields  which  have  suffered  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  sustained, 
relinquished  by  the  malguzar  and  recorded  by  the  patwari. 

IV.  A  complete  statement  for  each  district,  showing  the  extent  of  the  proposed  remis- 
sion, compiled  and  submitted  with  a  narrative  of  the  measures  taken  and  the  ageucy 
employed. 

V.  The  organization  of  special  agency  at  certain  localities  to  relieve  the  aged  and 
infirm  sufferers. 

VL  The  prosecution  of  public  works  to  find  employment  for  those  who  are  able  to 
work. 

Information  on  this  point  is  defective,  but  it  seems  that  the  works  first  put 
in  hand  were  such  as  immediately  tended  to  relieve  the  famine  stricken,  e.  g., 
constructing  ferry  boats  to  pass  sufferers  speedily  over  rivers  on  the  road  to  their 
destination. 

VII. — Affording  medical  aid  to  those  who  required  it. 

The  great  famine  of  1869,  which  was  accompanied  by  epidemic  cholera  and 
small-pox,  severely  tested  the  providential  care  aud  resources  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  endurance  of  the  people,  the  energy  and  unflinching  spirit  of  the 
local  officers.  Fortunately,  positive  famine  was  confined  to  the  Chhattisgarh 
and  Weinganga  rice  fields,  and  the  poor  sandy  soil  under  the  Vindhyan  boun- 
daries of  Baghelkand,  and  Bundelkand  lying  in  the  watershed  of  the  Ganges. 
But,  as  in  other  cases,  we  must  turn  back  for  three  or  four  years  and  look  for  evidences 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  usual  course  of  the  seasons,  leading  up  to  the  famine. 
I  quote  from  the  late  Commissioner  of  Jubbulpore,  Colonel  Spence: — 

"  The  last  calamity  is  that  of  1866,  and  as  the  Chief  Commissioner  is  already  in  posses- 
sion of  full  information  regarding  its  duration,  cause  and  effects,  I  will  not  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  subject.  It  lias  been  specially  mentioned  by  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioners of  Saugor  and  Damoh,  and  is  passingly  alluded  to  by  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Jubbulpore,  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  assert  that  had  it  not  been 

for  the  great  rise  in  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  labour  • 

way  works,  caused  by  the  untimely  fall  of  rain  injuring  the  crops, 

would  have  been  most  serious.  As  it  was,  the  poorer 
classes  lived  on  oil  cakes  and  mohwa  berries,  for  tho  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  9 
seers  to  the  rupee." 

Premature  cessation  of  the  rains  in  1865  brought  on  the  Orissa  famine  of 
1865-66  in  all  the  country  north-east,  east,  and  south-east  of  Sambalpur. 
In  1865-66  in  Bilaspur  is  reported  v.  scanty  fall,  but  the  very  high  prices  of 
grain  in  the  past  twelve  months  pulled  the  agriculturists  through  with  ease. 
Jn  Sambalpur  there  was  not  much  room  for  complaint,  as  far  as  the  out-turn  of 
one  unusually  bad  year  went. 

A  clear  description  of  the  condition  of  Sambalpur  during  the  period  of  the 
Orissa  famine  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  great  famine  of  1869.  The 
rain  fall  in  fiaipur  and  Sambalpur  was  fully  up  to  the  average. 
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In  the  year  1866-67  in  Chhattisgarh  the  rain  fall  was  evenly  distributed,  and  the 
...   -  .  .    crops  excellent,  though  wheat  was  short  in  area,  "owing  to 

Prices  were  probably  affected  t  .  »         ■  »  .  m,  '  fD? 

about  this  time  by  createxteo-    difficulty  in  getting  seed  gram.       Ine  rice  crop  01  Dnan- 

tion  of  cotton  cultivat.or.  in     ^  J     but    j      th      Nagpur    country  the 

lieuof  cereals, especially  in  War.  J  i  &        1      "~  f  _        or  j 

dha,  Berar,  and  Bomiiay,  a  jowari  and  rabi  were  deficient;  prices  ruled  very  high, 
year  or  two  earlier.  In  the  Jubbulpore  division  hail-storms  occurred  late  in 

the  season,  and  did  some  mischief  to  the  rabi.     Blight  greatly  injured  the 
rabi  crops  in  Bijeragogarh  and  the  north  of  the  Jubbulpore  district,  where 
two  years  later  famine  raged  with  particular  severity.    Prices,  especially  in 
Damoh,  were  higher  than  they  had  been  known  for  25  years. 
Administration  report.  In  J ubbulpore  "  matters  almost  border  on  a  famine." 

This  probably  was  owing,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  the  drain  on  this 
part  of  the  country  to  meet  scarcity  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  south  of 
the  Jumna  and  in  Rajputana,  caused,  as  described  by  Mr.  Girdlestone  (page  96), 
by  the  drought  of  1865.  There  were  pretty  good  crops  in  the  Nerbudda  Valley, 
but,  owing  to  the  close  of  the  Railway  works  and  low  stocks,  very  high  prices 
prevailed,  and  stories  of  individual  sufferings  from  want  of  food  were  heard. 

The  Administration  report  for  1867-68  shows  : — 

"  The  agricultural  year  has  been  marked  throughout  the  northern  divisions  by  unusually 
plentiful  rains,  which,  though  everywhere  injurious  to  the  cotton  crop,  were  very 
favourable  to  rice.  The  wheat  harvest  promised  to  be  remarkably  fine,  but  was 
blighted  in  low  and  late  sown  lands  by  the  ill  effects  of  cloudy  weather  protracted 
far  into  the  spring.  In  Chhattisgarh,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raina  have  rather 
decreased  this  year,  and  the  harvests  are  barely  up  to  the  average.  In  Nagpur 
the  rains  have  not  been  so  full  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province,  but  the 
character  of  the  harvest  has  been  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Jubbulpore  and 
Nerbudda  Divisions." 

Going  more  into  particulars  : — 

"  The  fall  was  unusually  heavy  in  almost  every  district,  and  did  some  damage  to  the 
u  .  cotton  crop  by  deluging  and  rotting  it  in  many  places,  while 

Jubbulpore  Dmsion.  ^  ^  harvegt  proyed  &  bountiful  Qne_  The  rabi  was  affected 

by  untimely  showers,  blight  fell  on  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  gram  crop  was  attack- 
ed by  the  "  illia"  caterpillar. 
"  The  injury  has  been  sustained  more  particularly  by  the  cultivation  in  low  lands  and 
by  the  later  rabi  sowings.  But  on  the  whole,  although  there  has  been  some  injury, 
we  have  had  no  scarcity,  the  agricultural  classes  being  quite  capable  of  bearing  up 
against  these  partial  losses  under  the  existing  moderate  assessments,  and  the  out- 
turn in  each  district  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  for  seed  and  home  consumption, 
besides  leaving  a  small  margin  for  export  in  most  parts.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
East  Indian  Railway  has  proved  its  vast  usefulness  at  such  a  crisis,  by  enabling 
large  and  speedy  imports  of  grain  being  made,  otherwise  prices  might  have  risen 
very  high  in  the  Jubbulpore  district,  in  which  the  harvest  has  been  comparatively 
the  worst." 

"  The  monsoon  was  very  favourable  all  over  the  division  during  the  early  part  of  the 

season,  but   failed   towards  its  close,  just  when 
Chhatt.sgarh  Dimion.  aQother  m  ^  waQted  tQ  grj  Qut  the  kharif ,  so  that 

all  low  lying  fields  into  which  there  was  drainage  bore  good  crops:  much  of  the  higher 
land  failed  entirely.  A  few  hours'  unexpected  rain  in  October  did  much  to  miti- 
gate the  evil  in  Sambalpur  and  the  easternmost  portion  of  Bilaspur,  but  the  out- 
turn was  considerably  below  par, 

"  The  rabi  too  was  limited  as  to  area  sown,  and  the  grain  was  somewhat  inferior  both 
in  quality  and  quantity,  especially  the  pulses. 

"  Notwithstaudirjg  the  above,  prices  are,  owing  to  favourable  harvests  elsewhere,  very 
low ;  and  at  oue  time  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  bo  difficulty  in  realizing  the  reve- 
nue, but  hundreds  of  the  cultivators  took  their  grain  up  to  Nagpur,  and  exporters 
began  to  appear,  so  things  righted  themselves." 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  several  years  high  prices  had  ruled,  that  stocks  wt;re 
probably  short,  and  that  partial  failures  in  one  part  or  another  had  been  experi- 
enced. The  culminating  point  was  reached  in  1868,  when  a  most  severe  famine 
was  experienced  in  Bundlekand  and  Central  India.  The  Administration  report 
of  1868-69  narrates  that — 


"  The  past  year  has  been  throughout  one  of  much  anxiety,  and  though  the  crops  have, 
as  a  whole,  turned  out  better  than  could  possibly  have  been  hoped,  the  general 
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shortcoming  has  in  places  amounted  to  absolute  failure,  with  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  distress  and  difficulty.  In  all  accessible  records  and  tradition  there 
is  no  trace  of  so  short  a  rain-fall  as  that  of  1 868,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  this 
failure  have  been  intensified  by  its  universality.  All  previous  disturbances  of  the 
seasons  have  been,  so  far  as  is  known,  partial  and  irregular  in  their  range,  and  in- 
deed, up  to  a  certain  point,  this  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great 
variety  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Province.  An  excessive  rainy  season 
which  charges  too  heavily  with  moisture  the  deep  black  soil  valleys  may  be  favoura- 
ble to  the  light  dry  uplands  and  even  to  the  intermediate  soils  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  rain-fall  somewhat  below  the  average,  however  injurious  to  rice  and  to 
the  products  of  the  hill  country,  may,  if  properly  distributed,  be  positively  bene- 
ficial to  the  wheat  and  gram  harvests,  which  in  this  Province  have  suffered  far 
oftener  from  excess  than  from  deficiency  of  rain.  In  fact  it-  is  something  new  here 
to  have  to  record  general  suffering  from  drought,  but  though  the  powers  of  re- 
sistance displayed  by  the  black  soil  have  astonished  even  those  best  acquainted  with 
its  capabilities,  there  were  three  intervals  in  the  year,  during  which  there  was 
every  ground  for  the  gravest  anticipations.  The  first  of  these  was  after  the  opening 
burst  of  the  monsoon,  which  occurred  in  June.  In  the  ensuing  break  large 
breadths  of  land  were  thoroughly  prepared  and  sowed  with  rice  and  millets,  and 
though  the  first  burst  of  rain  had  been  rather  lighter  than  usual,  and  the  more 
prudent  farmers  had  put  off  their  sowings,  there  was  some  general  feeling  of  congra- 
tulation that  preliminary  operations  had  been  successfully  effected,  and  that  all  was 
ready  for  the  rains  to  roll  up  in  their  strength.  But  day  after  day  went  on,  the 
sky  clouded  up  and  cleared,  and  no  rain  came.  As  the  little  moisture  which  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  earth  dried  up,  the  heat  of  the  sun  made  itself  more  and 
more  felt,  and  not  till  great  part  of  the  earlier  sowings  had  been  parched  up,  was 
there  any  more  rain.  This  break  lasted  about  a  mouth,  and  the  second  fall  of  rain 
was  followed  by  an  even  longer  period  of  drought,  in  which  all  the  painful  features 
of  the  first  lull  were  intensified.  The  people  now  began  to  take  serious  alarm.  In 
many  places  the  large  grain-holders  locked  up  their  stores,  and  employers  of  labour 
contracted  their  operations.  Grain  riots  and  other  disturbances  followed,  but  the 
prevailing  excitement  gradually  gave  way  as  the  people  saw  that  there  was  as  yet 
no  real  deficiency  of  food,  and  that  the  Government  was  ready  to  do  its  duty  in 
making  supplies  available  to  them.  In  one  district  only  (Damoh)  was  the  failure 
so  extensive,  and  the  local  means  of  resistance  so  weak,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  extraordinary  measures  of  relief.  Even  here,  however,  the  people  soon 
regained  confidence,  and  encouraged  themselves  by  the  hope  that  the  wide  area 
which  they  bad  been  able  to  prepare  for  the  rabi  or  winter  crop  in  the  long  dry 
interval  would  repay  them  for  all  their  losses  in  the  winter  crops.  A  plentiful  fall 
at  the  end  of  September  further  reassured  them.  It  now  became  a  matter  of  intense 
interest  whether  the  usual  Christmas  rain  would  flush  the  semi-parched  wheat  fields 
with  a  generous  fall,  or  whether  the  cultivators  were  destined  to  one  last  and  worst 
disappointment.  Owing  to  the  extreme  and  unusual  dryness  of  both  earth  and  air, 
the  winter  dews  had  been  almost  entirely  withheld,  and  the  crops  were  struggling  on 
with  the  little  moisture  which  only  black  soil  could  have  retained  from  so  insufficient 
a  rain-fall.  But  Christmas  came,  and  there  was  no  rain.  The  crops,  though  still 
showing  wonderful  vitality,  began  to  look  a  little  withered  and  stunted.  At  last,  in 
the  northern  and  western  part9  of  the  Province  there  were  two  or  three  days  of 
storm  and  rain,  which  wonderfully  freshened  up  the  drooping  wheat  fields.  In  the 
south  this  curious  experience  has  been  attained,  that  from  a  rain-fall  too  scanty  to 
keep  life  in  the  rain-crops,  black  soil  can  derive  and  retain  sufficient  moisture  to 
vivify  the  winter  wheat  and  pulses  unaided  by  any  atmospheric  moisture  whatever. 
In  short,  although  the  kharif  harvests  have  largely  failed,  the  rabi  crops,  though 
necessarily  below  average,  and  often  poor,  have  only  succumbed  utterly  in  two  or 
three  localities,  and  have  been  generally  far  beyond  what  was  at  one  time  expected." 

The  details  for  the  Chhatfisgaih  Division  are  thus  given  : — 


"  The  marginal  table  gives  the  rain-fall  for  the  last  five  years,  from  which  it  will  be  observ- 
ed that  there 
has  been  a  seri- 
ous deficiency 
in  two  out  of  the 
three  districts, 
as  compared 
with  last  year, 
and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  50  and 

34  per  cent  as  regards  1866-67.  In  Sambalpur,  which  is  well  wooded,  the  fluctu- 
ations are  comparatively  trilling. 
But  it  was  not  eveu  so  much  the  diminished  quantity,  as  the  unscasonableness  in  tho 
fall  of  raiu,  that  caused  last  year's  failure  of  crops.  Almost  a  moiety  of  the  mon- 
soon fell  in  the  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  districts  iu  the  second  weeks  of  June  and  Jul  v  : 
these  thoroughly  moistened  the  soil,  and  the  subsequent  breaks  encouraged  the 


Districts. 

1864-65. 

1865-«6. 

1*66-67. 

1887-68. 

Present 
1868-69.  average  of 
10  years. 

Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Sambalpur 

34-31 

30-3 

42-6 

4S-6 
88  1 
60-9 

01  -2 
47-2 
44-9 

41-6 
36- 1 
49  1 

85-20  51-51 
3096      49  19 
49-20  55-76 
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people  to  plough  up  and  sow  an  unusually  largo  proportion  of  their  land,  so  that 
the  cultivated  area  was  much  in  excess  of  what  it  had  ever  been  before,  with  a  pro- 
portionate expenditure  of  seed.  In  the  beginning  of  August  things  looked  most 
promising,  but  the  inonsoon  then  ceased,  and  save  in  Dhamtari  and  Mungeli,  we 
had  thereafter  no  general  fall  of  rain,  and  even  in  these  tahsils  the  crops  were  to  a 
.certain  extent  only  saved  solely  by  a  quicker  succession  of  the  showers  which  fell 
more  sparingly  elsewhere  ;  so  partial  were  these,  that  one  half  of  my  own  com- 
pound has  been  deluged  with  rain,  whilst  the  other  had  but  a  few  drops,  and  whilst 
#  the  roads  in  the  lines  at  either  end  of  the  town* 

aipur-  were  absolutely  dry,  the  drains  in  the  Sadar  bazar, 

which  lies  between  them,  have  been  surcharged  with  rain  from  a  cloud  that  had 
broken  over  it. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  account  for  the  diversities  in  the  state  of  the  crops  in  adja- 
cent villages ;  two  of  these  might  be  in  like  good  condition,  a  heavy  shower  follow- 
ing opportunely  would  save  the  yet  green  vegetation  in  the  one,  whilst  an  equal 
quantity  of  rain  upon  the  other,  ten  days  subsequently,  came  too  late  to  resuscitate 
the  withering  crops.  This  proved  ruinous  in  a  country  where  five- sixths  of  the 
whole  cultivation  is  kharif,  almost  entirely  dependent  oq  the  surface  fall  of  rain, 
which  from  careless  bunding  and  porous  substrata  soon  disappears.  Nor  are  the 
tanks  in  these  parts  such  as  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  they  are  generally  mere  ponds, 
intended  primarily  for  drinking,  washing,  and  cane  cultivation  ;  and  used  as  auxili- 
aries only  for  irrigating  a  few  rice  fields  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  on  occasion  of 
a  deficient  monsoon. 

The  question  of  most  importance  now  pending  is  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  seed 
grain,  for  which  the  people  will  use  only  that  of  the  most  recent  harvest.  Enqui- 
ries are  being  instituted,  and  measures  will  be  taken,  if  needful,  to  supply  the 
hiatus.  The  inference  from  the  general  scantiness  of  last  year's  crops  is  that  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  at  any  rate  in  several  localities ;  but  the  Malguzars  are  reported 
to  be  supplying  themselves  from  Sambalpur,  where  the  rice  crops  were  on  the 
whole  good,  and  from  such  of  the  Zamindaris  as  had  a  fair  amount  of  moisture, 
owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  hills,  which  not  only  attracted  the  clouds,  but  by  a 
natural  process  of  catchment  accumulated  the  rain-fall  for  the  land  lying  along  their 
bases. 

I  learn  that  the  cultivators  generally  are  rather  averse  to  receiving  Takavi  in  money 
from  Government,  because  with  present  comparatively  high  prices,  24  to  28  seers 
of  dall  per  rupee,-"-they  would,  supposing  the  approaching  season  to  be  a  favour- 
able one,  have  to  sell  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  they  can  now  purchase  with 
a  certain  amount,  to  repay  the  advance  in  cash,  whereas  borrowing  at"  barhi,"  i.  e. 
in  kind,  with  interest  in  same,  they  would  have  to  return  the  quantity  received  plus 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 
'  To  make  Government  aid,  should  it  prove  to  be  necessary,  acceptable  and  efficacious,  it 
would  seem  necessary  either  to  issue  the  seed  itself,  or  (which  would  be  tantamount 
to  doing  so)  to  make  re-payment  dependent  on  the  market  rates  that  prevail  now, 
and  will  do  so  at  time  of  maturity  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  borrower  should  then 
refund  only  so  many  rupees  as  shall  be  then  represented  by  the  quantity  of  grain 
now  purchased  with  the  Takavi  received  by  them." 

The  following  account  is  given  for  the  Jubbulpore  Division  : — 


1867-78. 

1868-69. 

Average  of  ten 
years  to  1S78. 

Jubbulpore 

77-22 

24-49 

6070 

Saugor 

72-9 

25-6 

50-01 

Dam  oh 

75-48 

20-66 

56-30 

Seoni 

58-65 

27-39 

51-46 

Mandla 

60-7 

30-4 

53-65 

"  As  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Mandla  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  Mandla 
sadar  figures  only,  I  have  taken  them  as  the  mean  for  the  whole  district.  It  would 
be  quite  needless  for  me  to  enter  at  any  length  here  on  the  effects  of  such  unfavour- 
able monsoons,  for  the  Chief  Commissioner  will  not  only  gather  the  fullest  information 
from  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  reports,  which  accompany,  but  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  particulars  of  the  sad  results  which  the  bad  seasons  of  1868-69  have 
brought  about.  As  might  be  well  known,  the  rains  of  1868  commenced  early,  and 
very  heavy  showers  fell  generally  all  over  the  country.  The  agriculturists  had  their 
kharif  crops  sown,  and  every  thing  looked  very  promising  until  there  was  a  loug 
break  of  sunshine  after  the  first  showers.  The  young  crops  withered  up,  but  second 
sowings  were  resorted  to,  as  there  was  every  hope  from  the  clouds,  which  kept 
banking  up  all  round,  that  the  regular  monsoons  would  soon  come  down.  In  this, 
however,  came  the  greatest  disappointment,  for  the  real  monsoons  never  visited  the 
country,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  kharif  failed,  more  or  less,  all  over  the 
Division.  The  people  were  driven  to  the  greatest  shifts  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, which  they  would  have  found  had  their  crops  not  failed,  as  well  as  from  the 
scarcity  of  food-grain  (whether  forced  or  natural,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert)  which 
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followed.  Of  the  measures  which  were  then  taken,  and  have  been  since  pursued, 
to  relieve  distress,  the  Chief  Commissioner  is  well  aware,  and  their  recapitulatiou 
is  not  required  here.  So  far  then  as  the  kharif  was  concerned,  the  people  may  be 
said  to  have  been  great  sufferers.  But  if  the  kharif  bad  proved  so  unfavourable, 
there  was  no  reason  to  give  up  hope,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
when  the  time  for  the  autumnal  sowings  came  round,  would  admit  of  the  ground 
being  ploughed  and  prepared  for  the  rabi,  to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  done  in 
ordinary  years  ;  and  agriculturists  generally  went  cheerfully  to  work,  which  they 
accomplished  so  well,  that  from  every  side  I  received  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
District  Officers,  that  they  had  never  seen  fields  prepared  so  well  before,  and  the 
people  themselves  almost  forgot  the  loss  they  had  suffered  in  the  kharif,  and  began 
to  say,  that  if  the  Christmas  showers  should  only  prove  auspicious,  they  would  reap 
such  a  rabi  as  had  never  been  seen  in  these  parts.  The  winter  showers,  however, 
proved  unfavourable  to  the  prospects  of  agriculturists,  and  except  the  gram  crops, 
no  other  sowings  have  given  the  cultivators  a  profit  to  stand  by.  That  they  have 
paid  up  the  land  revenue  demand  under  such  circumstances  is  highly  creditable  to 
them.  I  am  aware  that  this  description  of  the  past  year's  seasons  is  not  applicable 
to  particular  localities,  where  there  has  been  no  loss  to  speak  of,  but  I  believe 
the  narrative  to  be  generally  true  of  the  Jubbulpore  Division,  as  a  whole  ;  and  if 
prices  have  not  risen  higher  and  distress  has  not  been  greater,  it  is  due,  under 
the  mercies  of  Providence,  to  the  several  District  Officers  of  this  Division  who  have 
spared  themselves  no  trouble  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  neople.  The  facilities  which 
the  railway  has  afforded  for  the  speedy  importation  of  abundance  of  food-grain  has, 
of  course,  aided  considerably  in  keeping  down  prices. 


The  condition  of  the  Nerbudda  Division  is  thus  described  : — 


'  The  season  here  as  elsewhere  has  been  a  remarkable  one  and  full  of  anxiety.  The 

rain-fall  was   the   scantiest   ever  re- 

1867-63.     1868.69.  Average  for  10 
years  to  1878. 
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49-5         27-  35  19 
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Chhindwara 
Betul 

Narsingbpur 
Nimar 

Hoshangabad 
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corded.  The  monsoon  burst  lightly, 
as  early  as  the  second  week  in  June. 
The  spring  harvests  had  been  excel 
lent,  and  the  people  entered  on  the 
kharif  sowings    with    the  brightest 


Soon  large  areas  were  sown,  and  the  rest  of  the  sowings  were  only 
kept  back  for  the  next  good  shower  to  fall,  but  the  clouds  held  off,  and  the  weather 
became  so  bright  and  unseasonable  as  to  resemble  that  of  October.    No  more  raiu. 
whatever  fell  till  the  second  week  in  July  ;  in  the  interval  the  seed  sown  had  ger- 
minated and  become  parched,  and  it  had  begun  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  un- 
sown area  could  ever  be  sown.    With  the  July  showers  the  remaining  seed  was 
got  into  the  ground,  and  cultivators  who  were  well-to-do,  as  well  as  prudent  men, 
did  not  hesitate  to  plough  up  and  re-sow  much  of  the  lands  which  the  first  sowings 
had  occupied.    Then  came  another  most  unusual  break.    Hardly  any  more  rain 
fell  till  the  third  week  in  September,  when  the  position  had  become  just  this  : 
that  the  first  sowings  of  the  kharif  were  gone,  the  second   sowing  depended  for 
preservation  upon  rain  falling  within  a  few  days  or  hours,  while  the  ground  was 
so  hard  from  the  continued  drought  that  the  sowing  of  the  seed  for  the  spring 
crop  began  to  be  almost  despaired  of.    This  was  the  most  critical  time  of  the  year  ; 
the  reports  had  been  getting  more  and  more  gloomy,  from  one  district  prospects 
had  been  described  as  "  almost  hopeless."    But  now  again   the  clouds  assembled, 
and  from  the  16th  to  the  2ith  September  there  fell  over  the  whole  division  a 
downpour  of  rain,  which  must  have  given  to  every  district  about  forty   hours  con- 
tinuous showers,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  alone  saved  the  coun- 
try from  the  calamity  of  a  failure  of  both  harvests.    For  not  only  were  the  autumn 
crops  thus  rescued  at  the  last  moment  ;  this  most  opportune  rain-fall  also  enabled 
the  rabi  sowings  to  take  place  under  every  circumstance  of  advantage.    The  slack- 
ness of  the  monsoon  had  compelled  the  people  to  be  unusually  active  in  all  operations 
preliminary  to  the  sowings  ;  and  when  the  rain  came,  it  descended  on  a  spring 
crop  area,  unusually  wide,  and  unusually  well  prepared,  wanting  nothing  more  for 
the  sowings  than  the  moisture  which  it  bestowed. 
Meantime  early  in  September  the  grain  markets  had  begun  to  tighten  in  the  great 
wheat-growing  districts  of  Hoshangabad  and  Narsinghpur.    Little  difference  in 
prices  was  yet  felt  in  the  other  districts.    But  before  the  September  rains  fell,  the 
District  authorities  had  shown  themselves  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger. 
What  could  be  done  had  been  done,  in  the  way  of  determining  on  famine  works  ; 
relief  committees  had  been  organised  aod  instructed;  efforts  had  been  made  to 
gauge  the  existing  stores,  and  to  decide  whence,  in  case  of  necessity,  food  should  be 
brought.    Above  all,  nothing  had  been  omitted  that  could  help  to  secure  "  free 
trade"  from  official  interference.    I  need  not  refer  here  to  these  and  other  pre- 
cautions ;  tbey  were  reported  from  time  to  time. 
But  though,  after  the  September  rains  had  fallen,  it  was  known  that  the  autumn  crops 
were  mostly  saved,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  rabi,  so  far,  were  favourable,  still 
all  through  October  prices  continued  to  me.    Throughout  October  there  were  but 
few  showers  ;  yet,  until  the  beginning  of  November,  no  fears  were  entertained  for 
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the  local  rabi  crops.  But  now  the  two  Nerbudda  districts  began  to  open  their 
stores,  and  to  export,  in  all  directions,  in  quantities  unprecedented  for  that  time  of 
the  year.  All  this  time  immigrants  from  Northern  India,  Jhansi,  Banda,  and  Mar- 
war  were  passing  into  and  through  Narsinghpur,  Hoshaugabad,  and  Nimar  ; 
and  when  the  first  week  of  November,  after  a  third  interval  without  rain,  the  local 
rabi  prospects  began  to  be  unfavourably  spoken  of,  prices  all  over  the  Division  rose 
higher  and  higher,  culminating,  perhaps  at  the  close  of  November,  when  the  rates 
were  generally  nearly  as  dear  again  as  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  aud 
when  the  importers  of  Berar,  Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore  even,  entered  the  small 
markets  of  Betul  and  Chhindwara,  doubling  the  local  prices  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.* 

"  From  November  the  prospects  of  the  rabi  crops  were  regarded  with  continued  anxi- 
ety, almost  until  a  few  weeks  before  they  were  gathered.  The  rain  held  off  all 
through  the  winter,  but  some  nights  of  dew  (though  these  nights  were  comparatively 
scarce)  helped  to  nourish  the  young  plants.  And  lastly,  the  danger  was  threatened 
of  rain  coming  when  the  crops  were  too  far  advanced.  All  solicitude  was  not  over 
till  the  harvest  was  successfully  garnered  iu  February  and  March.  It  does  indeed 
seem  wonderful  how  well  the  spring  crops  have  done.  That  the  deep  retentive  soil 
of  the  Nerbudda  Valley  can  do  wonders  with  little  moisture  from  above,  is  well 
known  ;  but  that  Narsinghpur  and  Hoshangabad  should  this  year  have  been  able  to 
produce  on  almost  average  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  better  crop  than  usual  of  gram,  is 
perhaps  a  matter  for  some  surprise.  The  wheat  crops  in  Nimar  are  iusignificaut,. 
and  except  where  irrigated, they  have  not  done  well;  indeed  Nimar  always  depends 
largely  on  importations,  and  the  kharif  is  its  more  important  crop.  But  in  Betul 
and  Chhindwara  very  much  less  loss  has  been  sustained  than  any  body  (even  the 
growers  themselves)  could  have  believed.  In  these  two  districts  the  crops  in  the 
uplands  were  much  scorched,  and  the  out-turn  was  poor,  but  the  low  lying  grounds, 
yielded  a  harvest  little,  if  anything,  below  the  average. 

"  For  the  whole  Division  the  yield  of  the  different  ordinary  food  crops  may,  I  think,  be 
tolerably  accurately  summarized  thus  :  jowari,  kodo,  kootki,  on  the  whole  rather 
less  than  average  crops;  rice  30  per  cent  less  ;  wheat  from  10  to  15  less;  gram 
teora,  tur,  massur,  from  5  to  15  more.  In  respect  to  other  important  crops,  most  of 
the  oil  seeds  have  done  pretty  well ;  opium,  especially  in  the  Betul  district,  has 
dune  badly, — it  has  been  less  than  half  an  average  crop ;  and  sugar-caue,  too,  has 
given  at  most  only  a  three-fourth  yield.  With  regard  to  cotton,  the  Hoshangabad 
and  Narsinghpur  reports  are  conflicting.  I  have  not  yet  received  the  cotton  statis- 
tics.  At  present  I  am  inclined  to  fear  that,  on  the  whole,  cotton  has  not  done  well. 
The  mohwa  crop  promised  splendidly  until  almost  the  close  of  the  year,  but  recent 
cloudy  weather  has  greatly  injured  the  flowers  ;  this  crop  has  turned  out  but  indif- 
ferently,— a  decided  misfortune  for  the  poorer  tribes  in  the  hills. 

<:  After  all  our  anxieties,  the  year  has  passed  away  without  leaving  much  misgiving  for 
the  future.  Trade  generally  has  not  been  brisk,  and  no  doubt  the  sudden  reversion 
to  high  prices,  after  a  brief  season  of  cheapness,  must  have  been  felt  by  the  non- 
agricultural  classes  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  nowhere,  except  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Chhindwara  district,  has  there  been  actual  distress,  and  here  only  has 
it  been  necessary  to  undertake  relief  measures.  The  only  agriculturists  who  have 
lost  by  the  season  are  the  opium  and  sugar-cane  growers  of  Betul  and  Chhindwara 
«nd  perhaps  some  of  the  rice  growers  in  these  two  districts,  and  in  the  kharif 
villages  aloug  the  northern  base  of  the  Satpuras.  The  rest  have  probably  been  more 
than  compensated  for  any  partial  failures  by  the  increase  in  prices. 

For  the  Nagpur  Division  I  give  the  following  account : — 

"  The  rain-fall  for  the  year  under  report  has  been,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  lowest 

ever  recorded.    I  an- 
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nex  in  the  margin  a 
table  showing  the  rain- 
fall of  the  district  for 
the  last  five  years. 
And  not  only  was  the 
total  rain-fall  unusu- 
ally small,  but  the  rain  came  at  unseasonable  times.  There  was  some  rain  in 
summer  before  the  sowing  season  began  ;  there  was  extremely  heavy  rain  during 
the  beginning  of  the  sowing  time,  and  then  there  was  a  stretch  of  dry  hot  weather, 
which  parched  the  young  plants  ;  it  rained  during  the  months  of  J uly  and  August,  and 
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then  in  some  districts  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain  from  August,  until  a  few  showers 
fell  in  December,  while  in  some  parts  the  only  rain  during  the  last  week  of  August, 
and  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  December,  consisted  in  a  few 
showers,  which  fell  during  September. 
*c  The  result  of  this  drought  in  the  several  districts  varied  according  to  the  staples  culti- 
vated. In  extensive  tracts  of  Bhandara  and  Chanda  the  rice  crop  failed  entirely  on 
all  lands  which  were  unirrigated.  On  the  irrigated  lands  a  tolerable  average  crop 
was  reaped,  but  even  there  the  sugar-cane  out-turn  was  below  the  average.  And  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  all  the  great  tanks  and  irrigated  channels  will  make  itself  felt  on 
next  year's  sugar  crop  ;  for  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  put  down  their 
ordinary  breadth  of  sugar-cane  land,  as  the  tanks  from  which  water  for  irrigation  is 
drawn,  are  too  low  to  yield  a  sufficient  supply  of  Water  duriugthe  dry  hot  months  of 
the  present  season.  The  Balaghat  district,  though  a  rice-producing  tract,  has  fared 
better  than  Bhandara  and  Chanda,  because  its  moister  character  has  secured  it  a 
slightly  larger  rain-fall,  and  gave  it  much  heavier  dews  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  other 
districts.  In  the  Nagpur  and  Wardha  districts,  and  in  the  Wardha  valley  tract  of 
Chanda,  where  the  staple  crops  are  millet  (jowari),  cotton  and  wheat,  the  out-turn 
has  been  on  the  whole  good.  The  cotton  crop  was  good  iD  kind,  and  large  in  quan- 
tity. The  millet  crop  though  poor  on  the  higher  lands,  was  yet  on  the  whole  quite 
up  to  the  average.  The  wheat  out-turn  was  a  little  below  an  average  crop,  and  the 
pulse  crops  were  somewhat  below  par.    The  linseed  crop  failed  entirely  everywhere." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  by  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  of  1868  a  considerable 
part  of  the  northern  districts,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the  Central  India 
famine,  were  already  on  the  verge  of  a  calamity.  The  country  was  nearly 
exhausted  by  exports  and  by  two  poor,  if  not  disastrous  years.  The  local  officers 
were  alive  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  but  took  care  not  to  cause  alarm.  All 
depended  on  early  and  good  rains  and  full  employment  till  the  reaping  of  the 
kharif.  Mr.  Jones,  c.  s,,  who  had  charge  of  the  Jubbulpore  district,  before  going 
on  furlough  in  September  18H8,  had  drawn  up  a  full  scheme  of  measures  to 
be  carried  out,  should  his  anticipations  be  unfortunately  realised.  But  the  first 
cry  of  distress  came  from  the  Damoh  district,  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Damoh  on  1 1th  July  1868  wrote  de mi-official ly  to  the  Commissioner  as  follows  :  — 

"  '  I  regret  to  report  that  an  alarming  amount  of  destitution  prevails  throughout  this 
district  on  account  of  a  failure  in  the  rains  ;  the  poorer  agriculturists,  with  the  Cha- 
mars,  Koris  and  other  labouring  classes  are  without  employment.  In  ordinary  sea- 
sons at  this  period  they  earn  their  bread  by  weeding,  &c,  but  now  there  are  no 
crops  to  weed,  and  if  the  rain  holds  off  much  longer,  I  very  much  fear  that  the 
kharif  crop  will  be  entirely  lost.  This  would  be  a  serious  calamity,  for  you  are 
aware  that  the  last  rabi  harvest  was  a  very  poor  one,  and  there  is  barely  sufficient 
wheat  in  the  grain  pits  of  the  district  for  seed  purposes.  But  my  object  now  is  to 
bring  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  your  notice.  For  the 
•i.e.,  from  the  end  of  May.    past  gix  weeks*  j  have  employed  upwards  of  500  destitute 

people  in  excavating  tanks  and  other  local  works.  Our  local  resources  are  stretched 
to  the  very  utmost,  and  I  have  even  indented  on  funds  without  authority  ;  but  now 
the  starving  poor  are  flocking  in  from  the  interior  in  search  of  employment 
and  food,  and  to  enable  me  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress,  I 
would  earnestly  solicit  the  grant  or  the  loan  of  Rs.  10,000  to  be  expended  on  works 
of  real  public  utility,  such  as  excavating  tanks  or  making  the  imperial  road  towards 
Saugor,  to  be  repaid,  if  necessary,  from  income  of  future  years.  If  the  rains  even  now 
are  favourable,  a  month  must  elapse  before  the  labouring  classes  can  find  work  and 
wages  in  weeding  &c,  and  in  the  meantime  great  suffering  must  prevail.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  the  public  health  is  still  very  good,  no  signs  of  cholera;  and  if 
starvation  is  warded  off,  we  shall  yet  tide  over. these  hard  times." 

From  the  reply  of  the  Commissioner  it  appears  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  matters  were  worse  in  Damoh  than  elsewhere,  and  though 
there  had  been  complaints  from  all  districts  regarding  the  cessation  of  rains  since 
10th  or  12th  of  June,  which  gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  of  the  kharif  crops 
failing,  yet,  except  from  Damoh,  he  had  not  heard  a  word  of  destitution  being 
felt  by  any  classes  of  the  people.  The  Commissioner  was  hopeful  that  the  rain 
just  then  falling  would  set  things  right,  and  unfortunately  declined  to  ask 
for  money  for  relief  works.  He  could  not  see  why,  if  relief  was  needed  in  Da- 
moh, it  had  not  been  asked  for  in  other  districts,  and  thought  the  people  were 
crying  out  without  sufficient  grounds  ;  and  he  asked  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
if  he  still  considered  it  necessary,  to  send  in  an  official  application.  He  noted 
that  in  Jubbulpore,  Mandla  and  Seoni,  cholera  had  been  prevalent.  The  De- 
puty Commissioner  did  not  move  further  till  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  rain- 
fall had  been  15  inches  against  45  inches  for  the  saoae  period  in  the  precedin0- 
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year.  He  now  thought  that  a  good  fall  of  rain  might  still  afford  an  average 
kharif  crop. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  after  making  personal  enquiries  and  observations  on 
a  tour  of  inspection,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Damon  wrote  that  he  found 
an  alarming  amount  of  destitution  throughout  the  district,  not  only  among  the 
labouring  classes,  but  also  among  the  agricultural  population,  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  food  grain  from  the  persons  who  usually  make  such  advances.  Had 
the  prospects  of  the  season  been  in  every  respect  favourable,  the  new  rice,  kodo 
and  kutki  would  not  have  come  into  the  market  before  the  beginning  of  October. 
But  in  this  season  maize  failed,  and  the  sawa  and  other  grass-grains  which  ripen 
at  this  time  in  ordinary  years,  and  on  which  for  a  short  time  many  of  the  people 
depend,  had  entirely  failed.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  now  reported  from 
personal  observation  that  great  numbers  of  the  people  were  actually  starving 
from  want  of  food  and  of  the  means  of  procuring  it. 

Immediately  that  this  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
orders  for  advancing  money,  prosecuting  relief  works,  collecting  subscriptions,  and 
relieving  the  distressed,  were  sent  by  telegraph,  and  landlords  were  called  upon 
to  act  up  to  their  responsibilities.  Before  this,  some  of  the  Malguzars  had  placed 
Us.  3,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  employment  in  relief,  and 
groves  of  date  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the  pith  and  portions  of 
the  root,  which  were  boiled  and  eaten.  Probably  Damoh  was  far  worse  off  than 
Saugor,  but  yet  not  so  heavily  afflicted  as  the  north  of  Jubbulpore,  but  the  reports 
are  not  so  full,  and  are  not  written  by  an  officer  who  went  through  the  time  of 
trouble  and  the  scenes  of  death,  in  the  district. 

It  would  appear  that  distress  in  Damoh  was  most  intense  under  the  Vind- 
hyan  hills,  and  among  the  Bhanrer  or  Kymore  hills,  especially  in  the  Mangarh 
taluk.    From  this  time  relief  was  systematically  afforded  in  Damoh. 

Apparently  in  the  north  of  the  Jubbulpore  district  the  people  were  able  to 
stand  out  longer  against  the  impending  calamity,  although  they  had  lost  most  of 
the  rabi  of  18(37,  of  the  kharif  of  1867,  of  the  rabi  of  1868,  and  now  again  the  kha- 
rif of  1868,  moreover  the  ground  was  so  hard  and  dry  that  no  sowings  for  rabi  in 
the  spring  of  1869  could  be  attempted. 

In  October  relief  works  had  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Saugor  district,  where, 
besides  the  local  distress,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  panic-stricken  emigrants 
from  Bundelkhand  and  Lullutpore,  where  famine  was  already  severe.  The  part 
where  distress  was  keenest  was  even  more  unfavourably  situated  than  the  corres- 
ponding portion  of  Jubbulpore.  It  is  hilly  and  poor  in  soil ;  as  the  products 
are  almost  entirely  limited  to  rain  crops,  it  was  known  comparatively  early 
that  the  people  would  be  much  straitened  when  the  season  for  jungle  fruits  should 
be  past.  Relief  works  were  commenced  in  October  ;  before  the  end  of  December 
poor-houses  had  to  be  started;  aad  Local  Relief  Committees  in  the  early  months, 
supplied  with  funds  derived  principally  from  the  donations  of  the  Saugor  com-r 
munity,  directed  the  distribution  of  relief.  Local  subscriptions  were  liberally  met 
by  equal  contributions  from  Government.  Later  on,  the  Government  did  not 
confine  itself  to  giving  an  equivalent  to  private  subscriptions  for  charitable  relief, 
but  undertook  the  responsibility  of  preventing,  so  far  as  could  be  insured,  loss  of 
Jife. 

Reporting  in  July  1869,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  shows  the  daily  wages 
that  were  now  being  paid  to  labourers  in  cash.  Coolies  got  If  annas,  women  1^ 
annas,  boys  and  girls,  l£  annas  to  those  above  12  years  of  age, — 1  anna  to 
those  less.  Koris,  Chamars,  and  Basores  and  other  non-agriculturists  were  on 
the  works.  More  than  half  of  the  paupers  came  from  foreign  territory,  namely, 
from  Tehri,  Bijawar,  Punnah,  Dattia,  Chutterpur.  The  work  was  mostly  on  tanks 
and  roads  and  construction  of  poor-houses.  There  appear  to  have  been  ten  poor- 
houses,  with  mostly  an  average  daily  attendance  from  250  to  350.  The  paupers 
were  mostly  of  the  Kori  (weaver)  caste  ;  all  non-agiculturists,  mostly  coming 
from  the  Shahpur  parganna,  from  Punnah  and  Bijawar  and  other  states  of  Bhagh- 
elkand.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  how  many  people  died  of  starvation.  Casual 
deaths  were  mostly  of  little  children.  The  Depiay  Commissioner  notes  that  the 
sufferers,  before  coming  in  to  the  poor-houses,  had  become  very  emaciated,  and 
were  too  weak  to  do  work.  During  the  early  part  of  the  distress  they  had  lived 
on  roots  and  jungle  fruits,  especially  the  "  ber"  fruit,  the  "  mokow" — a  small 
black  berry,  and  the  wild  *■  korunda,"  and  had  been  for  months  without  eating 
grain  food.    This  had  kept  life  in  them  but  gave  them  no  strength.  Apparently 
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a  Bannia  was  appointed  at  the  poor-house  ;  the  people  received  relief  in  cash, — 
an  adult  4  pice  a  day,  boys  and  girls  from  6  to  12  years  old,  3  pice, — from  6  to 
3,  2  pice,  —-below  3,  1  pice. 

At  last  the  people  in  the  north  of  Jubbulpore  broke  down. 

Mr.  Olpherts  in  November  1868  commenced  to  give  relief  on  his  private 
estates,  and  Native  Police  officers  in  their  private  capacity  followed  the  exam- 
ple at  the  town  of  Murwara.  The  following  extract  shows  the  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  1869  :-  — 

"  On  his  visit  to  Jubbulpore  in  the  early  part  of  January  of  the  present  year,  the  Offi- 
ciating Chief  Commissioner  instituted  particular  enquiries  into  the  state  of  the 
northern  tahsils  of  that  district,  which,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  their  soil,  and  the 
comparative  poverty  of  their  population,  had  been  reported  to  him  as  likely  to  suf- 
fer especially  from  any  failure  of  the  rabi  crop.  He  found  that  owing  to  the  un- 
usually abundant  supply  of  jungle  fruits,  on  which  the  poorer  classes  of  this  part 
of  the  country  depend  a  good  deal  at  all  times,  there  was,  so  far,  no  actual  fear  of 
starvation,  but  that  if  the  winter  rains  and,  consequently,  the  rabi  harvest  should 
fail,  considerable  difficulty  might  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  from 
the  time  of  his  visit.  The  local  authorities  were  accordingly  instructed  to  be  ready 
with  measures  of  relief  on  the  first  appearance  of  distress,  and  as  the  rain  which 
fell  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  Province  was  too  late  and  partial  to 
benefit  the  grain  crops  on  the  high  poor  lands  of  these  parts  of  the  Jubbulpore 
district,  distress  began  to  make  itself  felt  there  at  the  expected  time,  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  at  once  went  out  to  organise  local  measures  of  relief." 

Appended  are  extracts  from  his  report,  which  will  show  clearly  how  matters  stand  : — 

(s  The  actual  famine  is  at  present  confined  to  the  Tahsils  of  Bijeragogarh  and  Sleeman- 
abad.  The  whole  of  the  former  tahsil  shows  a  complete  failure  of  kharif,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  east  of  the  Mahanadi,  almost  as  complete  a  failure  of 
the  rabi.  In  the  southern  and  western  portion  of  Sleemanabad  the  rabi  crops,  so 
far  as  the  seed  has  been  got  into  the  ground,  is  most  promising. 

H  At  each  village  of  both  tahsils  I  was  beseiged  by  crowds  of  people  crying  for  food, 
many  of  them  strong  and  able-bodied  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  work,  they 
could  not  procure  the  wherewithal  to  buy  food. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  the  supply  of  "  ber"  and  other  wild  fruit  lasted,  not 
only  was  there  no  actual  starvation,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  scarcity  was  not  appa- 
rent, the  masses  living  in  the  jungles  and  not  obtruding  on  our  notice. 

"  But  when  the  supply  of  wild  fruits  failed,  the  starving  population  emerged  from  the 
jungles,  and  returning  to  their  villages  showed  the  true  state  of  matters,  and  it  then, 
became  necessary  to  institute  relief  measures. 

"  As  Murwara  was  a  central  point  as  regards  the  two  famine  stricken  tahsils,  and  as  it 
was  also  known  that  in  anticipation  of  a  demand  the  Mahajuns  had  been  importing 
into  it  large  quantities  of  grain,  Murwara  became  the  point  to  which  the  starving 
people  flocked. 

"  The  Deputy  Commissioner  proceeded  to  appoint  eleven  Sub-Committees,  who  at  once 
commenced,  in  co-operation  with  the  Central  Committee  at  Jubbulpore,  to  arrange 
for  the  relief  of  those  unable  to  work. 

Si  For  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  work  was  commenced  upon  a  series  of  fair  weather 
railway  feeder  roads,  the  general  direction  of  which  had  been  already  decided 
upon.  Mi.  Olpherts,  of  the  East  India  Railway,  who  has  been  stationed  for  some 
years  at  Murwara,  in  the  heart  of  the  distressed  tract,  and  who  takes  much  interest 
in  the  country  and  the  people,  was  good  enough  to  lend  professional  assistance  in 
marking  off  the  lines  of  road,  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1.)    A  road  from  Murwara  to  Barhi  on  the  border  of  the  Rewah  territory,  32 
miles. 

(2.)    A  road  from  Murwara  to  Bilheri,  8  miles. 

(3.)    A  road  from   Sleemanabad   to  Bilheri  via  Kirheni,  15  miles,  and 

thence  to  the  Damoh  and  Mizapur  road  at  Saida,  15  miles  further. 
(4.)    From  Sleemanabad  to  Bakal  via  Buhoribun,  24  miles. 
"  In  all  90  miles  of  fair  weather  road. 

H  Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  roads  would  cost  from  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  160  per  mile, 
but  owing  to  the  emaciated  condition  of  many  of  the  labourers,  and  to  the  impossibi- 
lity of  procuring  professional  supervision  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  allow  a  margin  of  100  per  cent  on  the  above  rates,  and  the  Officiating 
Chief  Commissioner  would  accordingly  solicit  sanction  to  a  total  expenditure  of 
Rs.  18,000  (90  miles  of  road  at  Rs.  200  per  mile)  for  relief  works  in  the  north  of  the 
Jubbulpore  District. 

"  For  the  relief  of  the  infirm  poor,  the  Jubbulpore  Committee  has  obtained  a  subscrip- 
tion list  of  from  Rs.  1,500  to  Rs.  2,000  per  mensem.  Subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  which  he  now  solicits,  the  Officiating  Chief  Commissioner  ha3 
promised  that  the  Government  will  give  an  equivalent  to  the  sums  levied  by  sub- 
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scription,  and  the  Committee  hope  that  the  aggregate  amount  may  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  present  requirements." 

The  situation  in  Murwara  became  all  the  more  serious,  because  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  relief  measures  were  commenced  in  Jubbulpore,  some  thou- 
sands from  the  Native  States  of  Punnah,  Myhere,  Rewah  and  Nagode,  if  they 
were  still  able  to  travel,  tried  to  get  southward  in  a  last  struggle  for  life.  Some 
came  even  from  so  far  as  Banda  and  Hamirpur,  striving  vaguely  to  reach  the 
Nerbudda  valley,  where  they  expected  to  find,  as  was  usual,  a  land  of  plenty. 
All  wanted  to  reach  parts  where  there  were  European  residents,  where  alone  they 
could  rest  free  from  the  fear  of  imminent  death  from  starvation. 

About  the  25th  July  1869  it  was  ascertained  that  out  of  459  people  in  the 
Gosalpur  poor-house,  so  many  as  134  belonged  to  Myhere,  115  to  Rewah,  210 
to  Jubbulpore.  Out  of  1,749  enumerated  in  all  the  poor-houses  of  the  Sehora 
Tahsil  on  that  day,  143  were  from  Myhere,  42  from  Nagode,  137  from  Rewah 
Deaths  in  the  Sehora  poor-house  up  to  25th  July  had  been  272,  namely — 

Fever  27.  Other  diseases  63. 

Cholera  51.  Accidents  3. 

Small-pox  19  Absolute  starvation,  none. 

Dysentery  109 

In  the  Murwara  Tahsil  poor-houses  there  had  then  been  relieved  from  the 
Punnah  State  6,695,  from  Rewah  15,793,  from  Myhere  8,904,  from  Nagode 

5,354. 

There  had  been  about  30  deaths  shown  on  the  returns  as  cases  of  absolute 
starvation.  Cholera  had  carried  off  about  150,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  about 
320  ;  cholera  and  small-pox  were  both  present  in  the  villages  in  an  epidemic 
form,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  keep  smaller  works  open  so  as  to  avoid 
congregating  large  numbers  of  workers. 

It  was  thought  that  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  had  occurred  in  the 
hilly  parts  before  our  patrols  reached  their  houses  in  searching  for  weak  and 
infirm  people.  For  a  year  or  two  after,  I  frequently  came  across  indisputable 
proofs  of  this  famine  mortality  in  the  forests,  on  the  hill  side  or  on  the  banks 
cf  unfrequented  streams  or  tanks.  Late  in  the  autumn  something  like  putrid 
fever  was  spoken  of  as  prevalent  and  very  fatal  in  the  east  of  the  Bijeragogarh 
country.  A  rough  census  was,  I  think,  taken  towards  the  close  of  the  famine,  but 
the  papers  are  not  now  available.  From  recollection  and  from  hearsay,  I  think, 
that  about  40,000  out  of  120,000  were  not  at  their  homes  about  the  month  of 
September  1869.  A  portion  of  these  were  dead,  not  very  many  from  direct 
starvation,  but  from  the  two  epidemic  diseases,  cholera  and  small-pox,  and  more 
still  perhaps  from  disorders  engendered  by  famine  and  the  eating  of  unwhole- 
some food.  Some  were  in  our  relief  camps  and  on  our  works,  while  it  was 
known  that  the  greater  part  had  made  their  way  towards  Narsinghpur,  Seoni, 
and  Mandla,  and  especially  towards  the  part  of  Rewah  east  of  the  Mahanadi. 
They  continued  to  return  for  two,  three  and  more  years,  after  having  by  th.eir 
personal  services  worked  of£  their  debts  contracted  far  away  from  their  homes 
in  the  time  of  famine. 

It  was,  I  believe,  an  understood  thing  throughout  the  country  that  no  ques- 
tions were  to  be  asked,  and  no  social  or  caste  penalties  would  be  incurred  by 
those  who  entered  our  poor-houses.  At  Murwara  in  June  1868  I  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  number  of  Brahmin  women,  (in  a  country  where  Brah- 
mins are  very  rarely  mendicants,  and  where  the  begger  is  not  looked  on  with 
any  degree  of  favour),  mostly  with  infants  who  had,  it  was  said,  been  deserted 
by  their  husbands.  Indeed,  the  higher  castes  generally  seemed  to  me  to  have 
more  confidence  in  us,  and  applied  for  help  before  their  strength  became  too  far 
reduced  ;  while  the  lower  class  people  showed  themselves  more  timid,  and  very 
frequently  had  to  be  sought  out  in  their  own  house  by  our  patrols,  and  had  to 
be  carried,  owing  to  weakness,  to  the  poor  houses.  Death  by  starvation  and 
the  worst  distress  hardly  reached  the  higher  classes  ;  but  people  of  higher 
classes  such  as  Sonars,  died  from  starvation  in  Myhere  and  Rewah,  and  just 
after  reaching  our  relief  camps.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  as  far  as 
records  go,  every  rupee  spent  on  relief  work  in  the  Jubbulpore  district  was 
disbursed  on  task  work  or  by  petty  contract  work,  the  contractors  being  the 
Malguzars  of  the  villages  where  the  relief  works  were  carried  on,  or  responsible 
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men  elected  by  the  working  gangs.  Gangs  had  different  works  assigned  to 
them,  according  to  their  roughly  guaged  physical  strength.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  receive  charitable  relief  who  could  be  made  to  work. 

At  Jubbulpore  itself,  about  2,000  people  a  day  were  employed  on  tank 
excavations  and  carrying  materials  for  road  work.  I  find  I  then  made  the 
following  notes  to  statements  submitted : — 

"  These  tanks  were  executed  by  the  Municipal  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 

distress  in   Jubbulpore,  when 
Price  Ourrent  Jabbulpore  for  first  week  in  Jane  1G63-72      workg  Qn  th    Gfeat  j  #  pen_ 
tor  wheat  and  common  rice.  .      ,  _ 

insula  Kailway  had  been  sud- 
1868.      1869.      1870.     1871.     1872.    denly  stopped.    The  averages 
Wheat       ...  16-         12-7       14-13      27  10        19-      cannot  be  ^  much  use;  mosfof 

the  people  were  working  only 
for  parts  of  days,  to  get  enough  to  help  to  support  themselves.  I  had  rather  not 
attempt  to  fill  in  these  columns.  I  made  repeated  enquiries  about  the  earnings  of 
the  people,  and  always  found  their  average  earnings  came  to  the  same  amount,  3 
pice  a  day". 

In  the  city  of  Jubbulpore,  four  Dative  gentleman  of  wealth  supported  about 
1,200  persons  a  day  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  6th  July.  After  that  date, 
distribution  was  made,  at  the  Kotwali,  of  grain,  partly  supplied  by  these  gentle- 
men, partly  purchased  from  the  general  town  subscriptions. 

Distribution  was  made  in  presence  of  the  Relief  Committee.  When  I  was 
present,  which  was  nearly  every  day,  the  creatures  always  implored  that  they 
might  get  their  food  from  my  own  hands,  they  objected  to  all  others.  Impos- 
tors were  stopped  by  being  challenged  by  private  servants  of  the  contributors, 
and  by  two  or  three  professional  beggars  specially  retained  as  detectives  for  this 
purpose.  These  men  did  good  service.  I  saw  the  same  plan  tried,  with  very 
good  effect,  in  Bengal. 

The  average  number  so  relieved  in  July  was  about  1,400  a  day,  the  highest 
number  in  one  day  2,684.  Besides  this  was  the  poor-house,  where  from  the  23rd 
to  30th  July  the  average  daily  number  was  364,  and  the  cost  Rs.  176  for  the 
week,  or  Rs.  700  from  22nd  June,  when  it  was  started.  I  find  the  following 
note  then  made  by  me, — 

These  charges  include  cost  of  erecting  huts,  nursing,  medicines  and  medical  attendance, 
besides  food,  clothing  and  supervision.  These  people  are  all  ill  or  weak,  or  else 
mothers  with  infants  at  breast,  and  so  cannot  work  or  go  to  the  Kotwali  to  get  grain 
distributed  to  them.  All  orphans  also  are  sent  here.  Fifty-five  deaths  occurred 
before  the  end  of  July,  mostly  in  cases  of  infirm,  homeless  wanderers,  freshly  sent 
in  by  the  Police.  Cost  of  this  is  all  defrayed  from  subscriptions  of  inhabitants  of 
Jubbulpore  city  alone." 

The  high  figures  shown  as  cost  were  owing  to  the  initial  expenses. 

Deaths  were  afterwards  far  more  numerous,  and  must  be  set  down  to 
famine.  At  la3t  there  was  a  mere  residvum  of  incurables,  for  none  would  stay 
who  could  possibly  support  life  by  working. 

Cooked  food  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  native  doctor  (cooked  by 
Brahmin  inmates)  was  served  out  twice  a  day.  As  we  were  most  anxious  to 
recruit  their  strength  and  put  them  on  to  light  labour,  and  so  on  to  heavier 
labour,  they  had  as  much  to  eat  as  the  native  doctor  thought  beneficial  and 
reansonable.  They  were  too  weak  to  make  their  own  huts,  but  save  this  and 
grave  digging,  they  had  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  the  camp.  For  such  hard 
work  as  there  was,  we  kept  a  few  paupers  possessed  of  the  necessary  strength  in 
the  camp  as  inmates,  Two  Brahmins  volunteered  to  live  in  the  camp  and  super- 
vise every  thing.  A  native  doctor  was  attached  to  the  camp,  and  my  patrols 
kept  the  inmates  from  wandering  out  of  reasonable  bounds,  and  picked  up  all 
waifs  and  strays  and  weakly  beggars,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  camp.  Writing 
from  recollection,  I  should  say  that  the  greater  parts  of  the  deaths  at  the  relief 
camp  occurred  within  48  hours  after  admission,  and  mostly  after  partaking  of 
food,  although  that  was  invariably  given  under  medical  guidance. 

Regarding  employment  given  by  private  individuals.  I  find  a  list  of  32  tanks 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  Rs,  14,000  in  the  Sehora  tahsil  alone. 
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In  addition  to  the  articles  of  food  mentioned  in  the  reports,  I  saw  the  stems 
•  Red  cotton  an<*  roo^s  °^  a(luatic  plants,  (other  than  singhara)  eaten. 

The  bark  of  just  every  shimal*  tree  in  the  country  was 
ripped  off  as  high  up  from  the  ground  as  the  people  with  axes  could  reach. 

The  following  reports  and  extracts  give  a  full  account  of  the  famine  in  the 
ubbulpore  Division  : — 

Beport  on  the  i amine  operations  in  theJubbulpore  District  by  Captain  Ward. 
"  1.    In  the  Commissioner's  letter  No.  3366,  of  September  15th  1869,  a  complete 
account  of  the  relief  operations  up  to  their  close  or  up  to  date  is  called  for.  So 
much  of  these  having  passed  under  my  observation,  Mr.  Jones  has  requested  me  to 
compile  the  report  now  asked  for. 
"  2.    Much  has  already  been  written  on  each  question  as  it  arose,  so  that  it  hardly  seema 

necessary  to  recapitulate  everything  in  minute  detail.  I 

Previous  correspondence.         .1  „  <•    _  1  •  ■  i  •  >   r±u  c 

1  therefore  propose  giving  merely  a  resume  of  the  operations 

as  they  occurred,  quoting  the  letters  in  which  detailed  reports  have  been  given. 
"  3.    To  write  of  the  origin  of  the  famine  and  the  exciting  causes  of  the  consequent 

distress,  I  leave  to  Mr.  Jones,  as  he  watched  its  progress 
Origin  of  the  Famine.  up  tQ  September  lg68j  and  can  conseqaently  speak  with 

more  certainty  on  the  subject  than  I  can.    It  seems  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  the 

people  attribute  the  distress  to  the  three  consecutive  bad  harvests  with  which  the 

country  has  been  afflcted  during  the  past  three  years, — in  1866-67  blight  ruined  the 

best  part  of  the  crops;  in  1867-68  the  too  heavy  rains  drowned  prospects,  that  were 

otherwise  very  fair;  and  in  1868-69  the  absence  of  sufficient  rains  destroyed  completely 

all  hope  of  both  the  kharif  and  rabi  crops,  in  the  two  northern  Tahsils  of  this 

District,  Sleemanabad  and  Bijeragogarh,  which  may  be  called  "  par  excellence" 

the  Famine  district     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  the  time  the  correspondence 

on  the  subject  of  distress  opens,  there  were  found  Tahsils  in  Jubbulpore, — Bijerago- 

.  _  ,  .,        garh,  Sleemanabad,  Sehora  and  Jubbulpore;  subsequently 
Reconstruction  of  Tahs.ls.       from  ^   ^  Qf  ^  q{  the  curreQt  year  thesQ  werQ 

reduced  to  three,    Bijeragogarh  and  part  of  Sleemanabad  being  amalgamated  into 
one  with  its  head-quarters  at  Murwara,  the  southern  portions  of  Sleemanabad 
being  added  to  Sehora,  while  the  boundaries  of  the  latter  and  Jubbulpore  were 
consolidated  and  improved.    This  explanation,  is  necessary,  as  in  this  report  the 
chief  operations  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  stricken  will  be  written  of  as  occurring 
in  the  Murwara  Tahsil. 
«'  4.    Not  having  assumed  charge  of  the  district  until  late  in  April,  I  only  speak  regard- 
ing the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  authorities  to- 
Earliest  rel.ef  measures.  reHeve  distress  from  the  office  recordg  and  p0]ice  rep0rt9 . 

At  first  private  charity  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  alleviation  of  distress:  as 
early  as  November  1868,  Mr.  Olpherts,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  East  India  Rail- 
way, commenced  relief  works  in  his  own  villages.  The  Police  reported  that  consi- 
derable distress  was  felt  elsewhere  also,  especially  at  and  near  Murwara,  where  Bala 
Pershad,  Inspector  of  Police,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Olpherts,  organised  relief 
measures  on  a  small  scale,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  from  private  subscriptions 
collected  on  the  spot,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Bala  Pershad,  of  whom  Mr. 
Olpherts  speaks  most  highly  for  the  services  then  rendered  in  aid  of  the  distressed. 
Tlie  Railway  officials  contributed  largely  to  this  relief  fund  from  the  very  first,  and 

most  fortunately,  both  for  the  people  and  the  Government 
Mr.  Olpheits.  Q|pherts  appeared  to  consider  the  sufferers  from 

famine  as  his  peculiar  charge,  and  since  November  last  has  devoted  all  his  energy, 
spare  time,  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  his  means,  to  alleviate  distress,  and  thus  in 
this  office  letter  No.  326,  of  the  24th  February  1869,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  re- 
ports that  on  the  24th  of  January  Mr.  Olpherts  had  fed  300  starving  people  at 
Murwara,  and  certainly  during  my  tenure  of  office  Mr.  Olpherts'  charitable  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  people  have  been  unceasing. 
5.    In  January  the  famine  appears  to  have  attained  proportions  too  formidable  for  the 

exertions  of  private  individuals  alone  to  cope  with;  this 
January,  February.  office  Nq>  m   of  26th  January    18fi9,    WM  ad- 

dressed to  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  proceeded  to  the  north 
of  the  district  to  arrange  adequate  measures  of .  relief.  Early  in  February  subscrip- 
tions were  set  on  foot  at  head -quarters,  and  throughout  the  district  the  call  was 
met  with  great  liberality  by  both  Europeans  and  Natives,  a  sum  of  Rs.  3,000  being 
promised  monthly  until  the  end  of  June.  On  the  16th  February  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  Relief  Committee  was  held ;  the  proposals  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 

the  organization  of  measures  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
*  ^emanabad  1,0110  of  the  district,  received  with  his  letter  of  the  9th 

Bakal         '  February  were  laid  before  the  meeting  and  approved 

BorhHwi.  cf.  he  rep0rted  having  instituted  centres  of  relief  at  the 

6  Bilheree*'  1 1  places  named  in  the  margin*  in  the  districts  where 

K..mtera.  the  distress  was  most  severe,  and  detailed  his  proposals 

bijoraghogarh.  for  the  proper  distribution  of  food  and  checking  of  the 

10  Ncdawan  accounts  by  a  system  of  Sub-committees  directly  under 

11  Burcheka.  the  supervision  of  the  Tahsildars  of  Murwara  and  Sehora. 
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6.  At  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  a  system  of  relief  for  the  poor 

in  the  city  of  Jubbulpore  was  discusssd.    Seth  Gokul- 
Jubbulpore  City  Relief.  dasg  liberal}y  piaced  at  tbe  disposal   of  the  authorities 

such  buildings  as  might  be  made  use  of  for  poor  houses.  Sub-committees  were 
nominated,  and  three  relieving  houses  set  apart  for  use ;  subsequently  it  was  found 
that  no  immediate  measures  were  required  in  the  town,  so  that  these  arrangements 
remained  in  abeyance  until  much  later  in  the  year. 

7.  After  marching  through  the  north  of  the  district,  and  where  distress  was  most 

prevalent,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reported  that  there 
Failure  of  the  rabi  crops.  wag  m  thege  partg  aJj  but  &  complete  failure  ,.f  the  wheat 

and  other  rabi  crops,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Bijeraghog,arh,  Murwara  and 
the  north  of  Sleemanabad.  East  of  the  Mahana'li  the  prospects  were  a  little 
brighter,  but  there  eveu  the  hope  of  a  full  crop  was  small,  and  the  area  under  culti- 
vation was  too  limited  for  its  produce  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the  state  of 
distress  elsewhere.  As  the  season  advanced  it  became  apparent  that  the  cultivators 
only  reaped  sufficient  to  save  themselves  from  starvation  for  about  three  mouths, 
after  which  relief  measures  had  to  be  extended  to  them  also. 

8.  Full  details  of  this  report  will  be  found  in  the  Deputv  Commissioner's  letter  No. 

326  of  February  24-th  1869:  in  this  too,  will  be  seen 
Feeder  roads  a8  relief  works.      the  different  relief  measures  which  had  been  set  in 

hand  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  people,  and  also  the  system  on 
which  the  feeder  roads  were  lined  out  as  relief  work  for  those  of  the  poor  who 
were  able  to  work.  In  lining  out  these  roads  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  this  office  letter  No.  367  of  September  12th  1888,  were  acted  up  to, 
only  those  routes  being  selected,  which  led  through  the  most  distressed  parts 
of  the  country.  Throughout  these  famine  operations,  the  gr  eat  principle  of  selectirig 
roads  for  their  future  utility,  has  been  continually  borne  in  mind. 

9.  Sanction  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  s  prop  jsalswa^  conveye 1  in  Secretary  to  Chief 

Commissioner's  No.  595-24  of  4th  March  1869,  to  the 
Funds  for  relief  measures.  Commissioner,  received  with  his  endorsement  No.  71S 
of  8th  March ;  this  too  conveyed  the  promise  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  sup- 
plement the  monthly  subscriptions  for  relief  purposes,  by  an  equivalent  grant- 
in-aid.  Subsequently  Chief  Commissioner's  Circular  No.  3+  of  March  6th  1869, 
authorized  the  expenditure  on  relief  works  of  half  the  Pamihri  collections  of  the 
district ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Government,  vale  letter  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary to  Government  of  India,  Home  Department,  to  the  Officiating  Chief  Com- 
missioner, Central  Provinces,  No.  1325  of  13th  March 
collertSn  e£.°l8,^  for^refief  1*69,  received  with  Commissioner's  endorsement  No. 
works.  99-tA.  of  30th  March  1869,  sanctioning  expenditure 

of  Rs.  18,000  from  the  Pandhri  collections.  The  same  letter  ruled  that  the  sup- 
plementary grant  for  food  relief  should  not  exceed  Rs.  2,0J0  per  ineusena,  from 
Government. 

10.  By  the  end  of  March  the  total  failure  of  the  rabi  crops  in  the  northern  Tahsil 

had  become  an  accomplished  fact  ;  the  mhowa,  which, 

cr<5JsarCb_TOtaI  fallUre  °f  Tabl    earl7  iu  the  season,  had  given   ab  mdant  promise,  was 

almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  unseasonable  thunder- 
storms :  this,  following  close  on  the  previous  failures  of  the  kharif,  deprived 
the  people  of  all  hope,  and  it  became  quite  clear  that  no  diminution  of  the 
distress  could  be  expected  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains  ;  it  was  hoped 
that  if  they  were  favourable,  the  kharif  sowings  would  thus  give  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  distressed :  until  that  time  however,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  authorities  to  provide  employment  for  such  as  could  work,  and 
adequate  relief  for  those  who  were  too  weak.  For  the  latter,  the  funds  obtained  by 
subscriptions,  supplemented  with  thegrant-in-aidof  Ks.  2,0<K)per  mensem,  were  found 

to  be  in  sufficient;  in  this  office  letter  No.  o'29  of  April 
Insufficiency  of  funds-April.  the  Secretary  Central  Relief  Committee,  pointed  out 

to  the  Commissioner  that  the  monthly  expenditure  exceeded  its.  5,000,  while  the 
income  from  subscriptions  only  cameto  Rs.  2,124.  In  this  office  letter  No.  789  of 
the  22nd  April,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  agaiij  brought  the  deficiency  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioner,  and  urefod  that  Government  might  be  solicited  to  in- 
crease the  supplementary  grant ;  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  expenses  in  April 
would  exceed  Rs.  6,000,  while  only  Rs.  5,0<>()  were  provided  for.  A  further  repre- 
sentation to  the  same  effect  was  made  in  Deputy  Commissioner's  letter  No.  792  of 
April  24th, — it  having  then  become  necessary  to  advance  Rs.  2,090  from  the 
treasury  for  current  expenses  of  relief 

11.  Towards  the  end  of  April  enquiries  wore  made  bv  the  Government  as  to  whether 

the  full  grant  of  Rs.  18,009  from  the  Panlhri  would  be 
hSjWlJu      required  for  expenditure  on  relhf  works,  and  the  De- 

puty  Commissioner  reported  in  letter  No.  872  of  April 
30th,  that  tho  full  amount  would  certainly  be  btecessary.    At  that  time  the  demand 
for  relief  was  still  on  the  increase,  and  the  people,  who  up  to  the  middle  of  April 
had  managed  to  subsist  on  the  ber,  korundi,  and  other  products  of   the  jungles, 
~  were  now  driven  in  to  ask  for  relief  at  the  centres  nearest  their  homes. 
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Thus  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  April.   One  question  of  great  importance  required 

attention  immediately  after  my  arrival, — the  necessity 
Rice  TaccaM.  for  giving  Taccavi  advances  for  rice  seed.     In  letter 

No.  633  of  the  5th  April,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  had  submitted  certain  pro- 
posals, asking  for  advances  amounting  to  Rs.  77,600  ;  these  were  considered  too 
general,  and,  in  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner's  No.  1098-124  of  2uth  April, 
received  with  Commissioner's  endorsement  No.  Io90  of  26th  April,  further  details 
were  called  for,  especially  as  to  markets,  from  whence  it  was  proposed  to  import 
rice  seed.  The  question  was  difficult  to  decide,  as  for  seed, — the  last  year's  rice  is  a 
necessity,  and  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  Patna  or  any  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  rice.  In  letter  No.  897  of  May  4th,  the  question  was  re-submit- 
ted and  early  action  urged  ;  the  Deputy  Commissioner  recommended  that  ad- 
vances should  be  given  as  Taccavi  in  money,  not  seed,  and  that  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  make  their  own  arrangements.  On  the  19th  May  orders  were  received 
4Q  ooQ  by  telegram,  authorizing  advances  of  Rs.  40,000,  on  the 

condition  of  payment  within  the  official  year.  In  letter 
No.  1127  of  May  24th,  a  further  report  on  the  subject  was  sent  in  by  tbe  Deputy 
Commissioner ;  and  about  that  time  it  was  discovered  that  no  seed  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  Jubbulpore  Tahsil,  and  very  little  for  Sehora,  the  real  necessity 
being  in  Murwara.  '  hi  receipt  of  the  telegraph  message,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Tahsildars  to  commence  the  work  of  distribution  at  once ;  and  on  the  occassion  of 
the  visit  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  Murwara  in  the  beginning  of  June,  it  was 
decided  that  the  people  should  receive  half  the  advances  for  the  purchase  of  seed, 
and  the  second  half  for  expenses  of  cultivation,  after  the  authorities  had  been  satis- 
fied of  the  bond  fide  purchase  of  the  seed. 
5.    In  this  manner,  Rs.  31,403  were  distributed,  the  full  amount  sanctioned  not  having 

been  taken  up  ;  as  in  many  instances,  the  people  after 
Bs.  31,4C3  paul  as  Taccavi.  obtaining  8ufncient  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  declined  to 
take  up  the  remainder,  making  their  own  arrangements  for  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion elsewhere.  The  advances  were  made  entirely  to  the  Malguzare,  or  the  pro- 
prietors of  holdings,  whose  proprietary  rights  have  been  taken  as  security  for  repay, 
ment.    For  details,  see  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  letter  Nos.    2194  and  2355  of 

13th  and  24th  August.    The  carrying  out  of  this  work 

t^SS.'^SSilSJS  waa  entrasted  t0  Rae  Sookh  Lall>  Extra- Assxstant  Com- 
Eae  Sookh  Lall.  missioner,  whose  thorough  >.  knowledge  of  the  district 

rendered  him  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me,  as  he  had 
already  been  to  my  predecessor,  in  selecting  the  best  sites  for  the  centres  of  relief 
and  in  testing  the  reports  of  the  Tahsildars  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  people. 
.    Mr.  Oipherts'  reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the  famiue  were  very  full  and 

regular.  To  meet  the  continual  demand  for  money,  it  was 

Belief  measure?,— May.  necessary  to  borrow  to  some  extent  from  local  funds,  as 

it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  that  the  supplies  should  not  run  short ;  and 
until  the  middle  of  May,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  write  very  fully  on  the  subject. 
Early  iu  May  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  three  more  to  the  centres  of  relief,  caving 
to  increased  distress,  and  the  necessity  fur  carrying  relief  more  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Finding  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  further  aid  from  Government  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  save  the  people  from  starvation,  a  full  report  of  the  state  of 
the  country  and  people  was  submitted  in  this  office  No.  1078  of  May  20th.  In  this 
letter,  the  terrible  state  of  distress  to  which  the  population  had  been  reduced  was 

Distressed  state  of  the  popu-    detailed  at  some  leugth  ;  it  was  pointed  out,  that  in 
lation.  order  to  avoid  starvation,  and  stave  off  the  pangs  of 

hunger,  the  people,  after  exhausting  all  really  edible  forest  products,  were  reduced, 

to  eating  the  bark  of  the  red  cotton  tree,*  for  the  sake 

•  Bombai  Malabaricum.  of       starch  h  cootail)ed  _and  t0  chewing  a  kind  of  blue 

pipe  clay,  which  gave  them  some  little  temporary  relief.    The  straits  to  which  the 
people  were  reduced  may  best  be  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  specimens  of  the 
food  they  eat,  collected  and  kept  by  Mr.  Oipherts  at  Murwara.    There  were  some 
things  which  even  the  dogs  would  not  touch. 
5.    The  inadvisabiiity  of  realizing  subscriptions  from  any  of  the  fairly  well-to-do 

people  in  the  famine  districts  was  urged,  iu  view  to 
Jr^tSSeniBUi80S;  ««*  ^voting  all  their  energies  to  the  assistance  of 
famine  Districts.  the  sufferers  round  them.    Ihe  Tahsudar  was  directed 

not  to  press  for  further  payments  from  the  residents  of 
the  Murwara  Tahsil,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  been  most  liberal  in  meeting  every  call 
made  on  them  by  their  famine-stricken  neighbours,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
It  had  now  too  become  quite  apparent,  that  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  any 

cessation  of  the  distress,  until  the  end  of  August  at 
diST*  °f  coutlDuance  of    earliest,  and  more  probably,  the- end  of  September; 

when  the  earliest  of  the  kharif  crops  would  ripen, 
Expenses  were  kept  as  low  as  they  could  be,  consistently  with  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  relief,  and  the  whole  of  the  relief  centres  in  Murwara  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Mr,  Oipherts,  who  had  very  kindly  offered  to  undertake  the  manager 
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merit  of  the  whole,  for  it  had  been  found  that  Mirza 
TaThsndaienCy   °f  MirZa  AH    Alli'  Tahsildar,  was  quite  incapable  of  managing  affairs; 

in  fact,  he  never  appears  either  to  have  appreciated 
the  crisis,  or  to  have  been  able  to  exert  himself  sufficiently  to  meet  its  require- 
ments. 

In  the  end  of  May,  the  orders  of  Government  were  received  authorizing  the  increase 

of  the  grant-in-aid  to  the  extent  of  private  subscriptions, 

Increase  of  Government       ^  Commissioner's  No  1877  of  the  28th  May  1869,  and 
grant-in-aid.  .  *  .  , •>     ,  ' 

its  enclosures;  subsequently  it  was  ruled  that  this  grant 

was  to  have  effect  from  the  1st  February,  vide  Commissioner's  letter  No.  2234  of 

the  22nd  June. 

16.    Early  in  June  the  Chief  Commissioner  visited  Mnrwara  and  inspected  all  the 

relief  arrangements  ;  it  was  then  decided  that  the  sub- 
to  ^urwaS^88101"*'8  Vi8lt    scriptions  given  by  the  people  of  Jubbulpore.  should 

be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  those  sufferers  from  the 
famine  who  had  flocked  into  Jubbulpore  itself ;  and  at  a  Darbar  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  Chief  Commissioner  informed  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  his  intention,  to  request  the  Government  to  take  upon  itself  tlie  responsibility  of 
feeding  the  famine-striken  in  the  north  of  the  district,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
liberality  which  had  been  shown  by  all  classes  in  contributing  for  their  support  from 
February  to  June;  and  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  necessary  to  introduce 
relief  measures  on  a  large  scale  at  Jubbulpore  itself. 
7.    "  The  necessity  for  some  measures  at  Jubbulpore  had  already  become  apparent  ; 

numbers  of  indigent  people  from  all  parts  had  flocked 
Jubbulpore  City  relief  work.     ^         ^  and  the  demand  for  WQrk  had  yery  krgely 

increased ;  relief  works  had  been  commenced,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily dry  season,  to  clean  out  and  improve  several  of  the  large  tanks  in 
the  town;  and  in  addition  to  these,  grain  was  freely  distributed  by  private  charity. 

Especially  conspicuous  among  the  charitable,  are  those 
Private  charity.  q£  th{J  merchants  of  tte  place,— Gokuldoss,  Munu 

Lall  and  TJmrao  Singh  ;  these  three,  together  with  the  widow  of  Dasrat  Choudry, 
have  borne  the  burden  of  feeding  daily  as  many  of  the  indigent  poor  as  were  able 
to  collect  in  the  street  near  their  houses ;  and  thus  rendered  unnecessary,  until  late 
in  June,  any  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee. 

18.  About  the  end  of  that  month,  the  number  of  paupers  increased  so  largely,  that 

the  leading  people  of  the  place  requested  the  authorities 

lune^JuSKl  PaUPerS  ^    t0  interfere  for  tne  assistance  of  the  charitable,  and  to 

aid  them  in  the  proper  distribution  of  grain.  A 
Committee  was  formed  of  the  three  native  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  daily  distribution  of  grain  at  the  town 
Police  station  house.  The  grain  was  supplied  by  the  charitably  disposed  in  the 
place,  and  distributed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Wicholls,  Assis- 
tant Commissioner,  assisted  by  the  Town  Police  and  Mr.  Wrixon,  Inspector,  who 
F  r  at' on  f    l"  t    vomn'':eered  ms  services  for  this  work  and  also  super- 

the °MurhanTankf 16  °amp  &     vised  the  relief  works  at  the  Murha  tank,  where  in 

addition  to  the  above  arrangement,  a  relief  camp  was 
formed  for  the  weak  and  infirm,  who  were  taken  in  and  provided  for;  while  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  were  employed  in  clearing  out  and  deepening  the  tank.  The 

Gulgulla   and   Phoota  tanks  were   also  cleaned  and 
Relief  works.  deepened  as  relief  works.    The  numbers  at  the  camp 

fluctuated  considerably,  varying  from  300  to  1,200  souls  at  different  times ;  the 
larger  proportion  being  helpless  women  and  children  without  any  male  protectors  ; 
when  it  came  to  the  higher  numbers,  the  position  of  the  camp  was  removed  to  a 

greater  distance  from  Cantonments,  a  site  being  selected 
Ranee  Tall  camp.  Qn  the  Ranee  Talj  gome  litt]e  digtance  off  any  road 

19.  The  management  of  this  relief  camp,  and  the  active  supervision  of  all  the 

arrangements  in  Jubbulpore,  has  been  from  its  com- 
8urSeU3PeMr!lN.choU8!lie^  ^  ™encement  vested  in  Mr.  Nicholls,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. Incapacitated  myself  by  illness  from  any  active 
exercise  during  the  hot  weather,  Mr.  Nicholls  has  been  unwearied  in  his  exertions  ; 
he  has  watched  over  the  interest  of  these  suffering  people  continually,  and  by  his 
active  energy  and  care,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives. 
His  reports  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  Murwara  have  been  most  full  and  interesting  ; 
and  from  his  first  arrival  he  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  I  am  very 
glad  therefore,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  continual  help, 
and  also  of  leaving  on  record  my  opinion  of  him  as  an  energetic,  hardworking  and 
most  obliging  Assistant. 

20.  Very  valuable  aid  has  from  the  first  been  rendered  by  the  Police,  who,  thanks 
.   .  to  Captain  Vandergucht,  District  Superintendent's  vigi- 

^  Assistance  rendered  by  the    jaQce  and  instructioiigj  have  thoroughly  recognized  their 

duties,  in  connection  with  relief  to  the  starving ;  their 
reports  of  the  state  of  distress  have  been  full  and  regular,  and  instances  of  indivi- 
dual liberality  on  their  part  are  by  no  means  rare.    Mr.  Olpherta  speaks  most 
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highly  cf  the  services  rendered  by  Mirzamoodeen,  Chief  Constable,  whom  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  most  kindly  at  my  request  placed  at  Mr.  Olpherts*  disposal 
to  assist  in  supervising  the  distribution  of  food  relief.  Bala  Pershad,  Inspector,  of 
whom  I  have  previously  spoken,  has  also  done  well  throughout.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  crodial  co-operation  and  assistance  which  has  been 
afforded  to  me  by  Captain  Vandergucht,  and  his  subordinates  through  him. 
"21.    To  return  to  the  famine  districts, — 

The  demand  for  relief  was  constant  until  the  end  of  July ;  the  delay  in  the  commence- 

.     ,      ,  ,.  .       .      ment  of  the  rainy  season  caused  great  depression  among 

No  reduction  of  distress  in    j  ...  -      B ,    ,   .,r,      •,  j 

June  and  July.  the  suileiers,  and  a  new  relief  work  had  to  be  opened 

for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild,  hilly 
country  east  of  Murwara  and  Sleemanabad ;  a  road  being  lined  out  from  the 
former  place  to  Villayet  khoord.  Mr.  Olpherts  also  utilised  some  of  the  able- 
bodied  applicants  for  relief  in  cutting  and  collecting  grass  for  the  village  cattle, 
many  of  which  were  starving  for  want  of  fodder.  Still,  the  numbers  in  the  relief 
camp  was  steadily  on  the  increase,  until  the  rains  began,  which  was  not,  in  Mur- 
wara before  the  11th  of  July;  although  in  Jubbulpore  and  Sehora  they  had  been 
falling  steadily  since  the  27th  June. 
"  22.  The  partial  manner  in  which  the  rains  fell  early  in  the  season  was  very  strange, — 
Pait'al  rain-fall  earl  in  the  v*s*tm&  Murwara  from  Jubbulpore  early  in  July,  was 
se»aon.la         *   ***  7       *    ^e  visiting  the  country  of  the  doomed,  for  as  the  train 

ran  on  the  travellers  passed  from  fertility  to  a  bare  and 
barren  desert,  without  one  blade  of  green  grass  on  it  : 
this  extended  in  a  circle  of  some  12  miles  round  Murwarra  itself,  within  which  the 
cattle  were  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  being  kept  alive  by  eating  the 
leaves  of  trees.  When  the  rains  did  commence,  they  fell  with  unprecedentedseverity 
on  the  15th  and  16th  July  13^  inches  of  rain  fell,  the  country  was  flooded,  and  now 
Rain  fall  of  154  inches  on  anot,aer  misfortune  befel  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts ; 
15th  and  ltith  July.  '°C     0n    tne  catth3,  too  weak  to  struggle  through  the  deep  mud, 

fell  down  in  it  and  died  in  great  numbers,  either  suffocat- 
ed, or  dying  of  starvation  from  want  of  strength  to  move. 
"  23.    Thus  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the  north  of  this  district, — drought,  famine,  loss  of  cattle 
tuutrmm       n  and  pestilence, -for  prematurely  disposed   to  disease 

1  from  bad  food  and  weakness,  cholera   and  small-pox 

created  great  havoc  among  the  people  ;  yet  still  the  low  death  rate  and  compara- 
.  tive  immunity  from  disease  of  the  relief  camps  them- 

CampT    6ath  rate  m   RC  16     seives  is  extraordinary,  and  would  seem  to  speak  volumes 

in  favour  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Olpherts  for 
conservancy/' 

"  24.    This  heavy  mortality  among  the  cattle  was  of  very  serious  importance,  as  it 

became  a  question  whether  the  people  would  be  able 
Taccavi  for  plough  cattle.         tQ  ^  ^  thg  ^  for  they  had   already  received 

Taccavi  advances.  As  immediate  action  was  necessary  Taccavi  to  the  extent  of 
Rs  3,000  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  as  reported  in  this  office  No.  2,015 
of  July  29th  1869;  and  subsequently  permission  was  received  to  make  such  further 
advances  as  should  become  necessary,  in  Secretary  Cbief  Commissioner's  No.  2472- 
274  of  August  12tb,  received  with  Commissioner's  endorsement  No.  2976  of  August 

16th.  The  exertions  of  the  cultivators  were  most  laud- 
^Laudable  efforts  of  cultiva-    able>    A  number  of  cattje  were  purchased  from  the 

neighbouring  state  of  Punnah  :  one  pair  of  plough  cattle 
was  made  to  do  the  work  of  two,  and  although  much  of  the  usual  area  of  kharif 
cultivation  was  untouched,  still  sufficient  was  sown  to  support  the  best  part  of  the 
agricultural  populations  " 
25.  "  These  advances  for  cattle  were  given  on  the  same  principle  as  those  for  seed, 
half  in  advance,  and  half  on  the  authorities  being  satisfied  that  the  cattle  had 
been  procured.    Rae  Sookh  Lall,  Extra- Assistant  Commissioner,  carried  out  the 

work  intelligently  aud  well,  his  knowledge  of  the  people 
No  great  demand  for  Takavi.     enabHng  hlm  tQ  m  the  Correctuess   of  the  Tahsildar's 

reports  very  efficiently.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  has  been  no  wish  to 
obtain  these  advances  from  Government,  either  for  seed  or  cattle  ;  no  one,  who  could 
obtain  aid  elsewhere,  has  asked  for  help  from  Government.  The  State  is  looked 
upon  as  a  hard  creditor,  and  people  prefer  paying  heavy  iuterest  with  a  long  date 
for  repayment,  to  obtaining  money  with  no  interest,  and  the  being  tied  to  an  early 
date  for  refund, 

r<  26.  On  receipt  of  the  orders  of  the  Administration  regarding  advances  for  cattle, 
quoted  in  para.  24,  intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  people  of  Murwara,  in  the 
view  to  their  purchasing  plough  cattle  for  the  preparation  of  land  for  the  rabi 
crops.    The  demand  has  not  been  very  large,  partly  because  people  have  done  their 

best  to  make  private  arrangements,  and  partly  because 
JS^^Kfi^    the  stock  of  rabi  seed  in  the  country  is  small,  and  there 

was  some  anxiety  to  see  whether  Government  would 
take  any  action  in  the  way  of  procuring  that. 
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t!  27.    The  expenses  of  food  relief  in  July  were  heavy.    Government  had  allotted 

Rs.  5,000  for  that  purpose,  and  an  equal  sum  for 
July  relief  expense  heavy.       thg  two  montbg  of  August  and  September,  i.  e.,  Rs.  2,  500 

each  ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  reduce  expenditure  as  much  as  possible  :  in 
July  all  the  cultivators  who  could  obtain  seed  from  their  Malguzars  left  the  relief 
camps,  with  their  families,  on  whom  devolved  the  work  usually  performed  by  hired 
labourers,  that  of  sowing,  weeding  &c.  Every  person  who  could  earn  any  thing 
like  a  day's  work  was  transferred  from  a  relief  camp  to  a  relief  work,  and  in  this 
way  Mr.  Olpherts  was  enabled  early  in  August  to  reduce  his  food  relief  expenses 
within  the  limits  laid  down  in  Secretary  Chief  Commissioner's  No.  1746-208  of 
June  18th;  but  in  this,  there  was  the  less  difficulty,  as  from  the  time  the  rains  set 

in  heavily  and  favourably,  prospects  began  to  improve 
Improved  prospects.  of  themse]yes  .  tll0se  wbo  had  gained  sufficient  strength 

to  leave  the  relief  camps,  and  return  to  their  homes,  did  so  ;  the  wild  indigo,  and 
some  of  the  succulent  grasses,  which  spring  up  early  in  the  rains,  afforded  relief 
to  many,  and  were  eagerly  sought  for,  apparently  as  a  change  of  diet.    In  a 

future  crisis  of  this  kind,  this  fact  may  be  worthy  of 
Utilization  of  succulent  grasses.    recolJection>  forj  j  believe,  that  if  salt  in  small  quanti- 
ties is  supplied  to  the  starving  when  these  grasses  spring  up,  they  will  require  no 
other  food,  but  will  support  themselves  ;  we  only  learnt  this  by  experience  here. 
"  28.    It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  how  well  these  people  have  struggled  to 

help  themselves :  with  the  favourable  rain-fall  their  spirits 

forASt~DeCreaaed  d6mand    rose'  and  the  cry  for   relief  became    less  and  less- 

Although  the  area  under  kharif  cultivation  stands  a- 
127,000  instead  of  in  favourable  years  144,000  acres,  still  a  bumper  crop  is  anticit 
cipated,   and  in  some  parts   of   Bijeragogarb,  where  rain  fell  earlier  than  at 

Murwara  itself,   the  kutki  crop  was  got  in  early  in 
Second  sowing  of  koodki.        JuJy  .  it  ripened  in  tte  latter  part  of  August,  was  cut 

and  resown,  in  the  hope  that  the  rains  would  continue  late.  These  hopes  have 
been  more  than  realized ;  the  second  crop  has  flourished  as  well  as  the  first,  and  the 
produce  of  two  good  harvests  will,  it  is  hoped,  now  be  thrown  into  the  markets,  so 
that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  cheapest  grain  procurable  may  confidently  be  antici- 
pated. 

29»    Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the  people  and  the  consequent 

decreased  demand  for  relief  in  August  and  September 
Wild  Sama.  -g  ^Q  ^Q  t^e  rjpenj0g  Gf  a  most  bountiful  crop  of  the 

wild  Sama  grass  :  always  a  favourite  staple  of  food  with  the  poorer  classes,  it  has 

this  year  been  most  eagerly  sought  for,  and  collected  by  all,  who  had  the  strength 

to  leave  the  relief  camp,  and  go  in  search  of  it.    It  is  abundant  everywhere  this 

_      ...  season  ;  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  gathered  places  it 

Ease  of  collects  of  Sama  seed.     within  ^  reach  Qf  gU  .  ^  headg  haye  on]y  to  be  held 

over  a  cloth  or  basket  and  the  seeds  brushed  out,  or  to  be  broken  off  altogether ; 
where  the  latter  has  been  done,  a  second  crop  has  this  year  sprung  up,  so  that  the 
people  have  been  able  to  lay  up  large  stores  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  supply  them  with 
food  for  three  weeks  at  least.  This  will  enable  them  to  store  up  what  they  earn  on 
Ne  e  sit  for  onti  a  f  0Ur  re^e^  croPs>  which,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Olpherts  in 
relieTworks  ^  contmnance  0     thinking,  should  certainly  be  kept  up  until  the  kharif 

crop  is  gathered ;  for  if  the  people  now  employed  are 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  work  when  the  crops  are  nearly  ripe,  the  temptation  to  a 
half  starved  population  to  help  itself  to  grain  from  the  standing  crops  will  perhaps 

be  too  strong,  and  should,  if  possible,  not  be  thrown  in 
September, — Still  further  de-     ,i    •  ?  •  :  ■      .     ,\  it    l  •, 

crease  of  distress.  fheir  wa3'  >  for  anY  injury  to  the  crops  would  be  quite 

irremediable ;  and  now  that  distress  has  decreased  so 
much  in  September,  it  may  be  almost  hoped,  that  with  a  good  harvest  there  will  be 
an  end  to  all  difficulty, — at  any  rate,  all  such  as  will  not  be  met  by  a  continuation  of 
the  relief  works,  and  advances  for  the  purchase  of  rabi  seed ;  this  latter  item  tco 
will  not  be  so  heavy  as  I  anticipated  when  making  over  charge  in  September. 
*'  30.    Before  referring  to  the  different  relief  works,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  +o  show  how 
J' bb  1       C't     1"        l      matters  progressed  in  and  around  Jubbulpore  itself 
a   u  pore  rty  re  ief— July.    wbile  things  were  taking  so  favourable  a  turn  in  the 
north  of  the  district. 

"  In  paragraph  18  I  showed  that  at  the  end  of  June  and  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the 

,  ,  number  of  paupers  increased  largely  in  Jubbulpore:  this 

Increased  demand  for  rel:ef.  .•       j  xu         u        u        u  i      c    t  i      xi.    l  n     r  xi 

continued  throughout  the  whole  oi  Jul}7,  the  bulk  of  the 

recipients  of  relief  being  people  from  Rewah  and  Myhere,  as  well  as  a  considerable 

number  from  the  villages  in  the  north  of  Jubbulpore,  who  had  flocked  in,  hearing 

of  the  daily  distribution  of  grain  by  the  charitable  inhabitants  of  the  city;  to  these 

„   '.  may  be  added,  many  of  the  emigrants  from  the  famine 

influx  of  emigrants.  j-  1  •  x        i     I     i  u'  j        xi  i  1  ,i 

districts,  who  had  nod  southwards  early  in  the  season, 
and  were  now,  after  the  burst  of  the  monsoon,  trying  to  find  their  way  to  their 
homes. 

'  31.    Finding  that  the  numbers  of  these  people  increased  until  they  became  almost  un- 
manageable, it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  some  at- 
An^gemeats  for  deportation.     tempt  lQ  CQnyey  them  ^  ^  Qr  xQ  placeg  where 
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they  could  obtain  work.  The  Agent  Governor  General  for  Central  India  was  con- 
sulted and  the  Political  Assistant,  Nagode,  both  of  whom  considered  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Jubbulpore's  proposal,  to  land  the  paupers  free  of  charge  at  Myhere 
as  well  worthy  of  acceptance  j  so  after  receipt  of  the  written  agreement  of  the  Myhere 
Chief  had  been  received,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of,  and  provide  for,  all  paupers 
belonging  to  his  country  who  were  landed  at  Myhere,  489  men  and  women  with  a 
considerable  number  of  children  in  arms  were  deported  to  Myhere  by  batches  of  100 
Liberality  of  E»«t  India  Rail-  «  ?  time'  — the  East  India  Railway  Board  of  Managers  in 
way  Traffic  Managers,  Calcutta,  having  very  liberally  offered  to  convey  these 

people  at  about  £  of  the  usual  cost.  Mr.  Nicholls 
went  up  to  Myhere  to  see  that  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  these  people 
were  such  as  they  should  be ;  and  finding  them  somewhat  defective,  no  further  de, 
portations  were  made  ;  although  subsequently  the  Political  Assistant  informed  me  that 
everything  was  duly  arranged  by  that  time,  things  had  improved,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  deportation,  another  outlet  having  been  found  for  the  super- 
fluous hands  on  the  great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  works  near  Belpathar ;  although 
when  sent  there  by  rail  most  of  the  people  declined  to  work,  but  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  villages  of  the  Narsinghpur  district,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nerbudda, 
where  they  probably  found  a  new  field  for  their  begging  operations.  For  details  of 
the  deportation  to  Myhere,  see  Deputy  Commissioner's  letter  to  Commissioner  No. 
2655  of  September  20th. 

32.  Early  in  September  reports  were  received  that  there  was  great   distress  at 

Q0^*0rr,K„-  j-  4.  .  r>  *  Kattanghi  and  Patun,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  about ; 
beptember, — distress  at  Patun  •  -°  '        ,  .  ,  ,°  ,    ,     ,  " 

and  Kattanghi.  enquiries  were  made,  and  people  sent  out  to  test  the 

truth  of  the  reports :  it  turned  out  that  the  stories  were 

greatly  exaggerated,  for  the  distress  was  nothing  more  than  the  people  of  the  country 

were  quite  competent  to  cope  with,  and  bad  already  arranged  for;  the  Patun 

Municipal  Committee  feeding  between  60  and  70  people  daily,  and  the  other  villages 

bearing  their  share  in  proportion.    Many  of  the  people  so  fed  came  from  the  Damoh 

district ;  several  were  orphan  children,  who  were  brought  into  Jubbulpore  and  made 

over  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

33.  That  institution  has  relieved  the  district  officials  of  onedifficult  question,— in  taking 

„      , .      .     ,      .  charge  of  as  many  orphans  as  were  procurable  :  for  as 

Reception  of  orphans  by  the  °  .  ,  " ,     ,.  <■  ,i 

Church  Missionary  Society.        time  went  on,  and  distress  increased,  to  dispose  ot  the 

numerous  unclaimed  children,  who  found  their  way 
to  the  relief  camps,  was  by  no  means  easy.  Here  and  there,  natives  have  very  readily 
come  forward  and  offered  to  take  charge  but,  as  a  rule,  all  (300  in  number) 

„  ,       r\    have  been  made  over  to  the  Missionaries.    A  represent x- 

fcrovernment  grant  of  Rs.  2  -i    ,     n  ,,       i  i  . 

per  orphan  monthly.  t1011  was  ma(le  to  Government,  on  the  charge  beginning 

to  fall  somewhat  heavily,  and  an  allowance  of  Rs.  2 
per  mensem  for  each  was  granted, — vide  letter  No.  2836,  dated  17th  June  1869. 
By  the  end  of  September  the  number  in  the  relief  camp  here  was  reduced  to  below 
400,  and  many  of  them  are  paupers  of  Jubbulpore  proper,  whose  maintenance 
is  a  very  legitimate  charge  on  the  people  of  the  place. 

34.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  finding  the  numbers  so  much  decreased,  the  official 

distribution  of  grain  was  put  a  stop  to ;  and  it  was 
Cessation  of  official  distribu-    notified  throughout  the  City,  that  all  deserving  appli- 
tions  of  grain  early  in  Septem.  ,  uc      •  tc     .^i  o  „u 

ber>      °  cants  would  receive  relief  at  the  camp,    borne  such. 

arrangement  was  found  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  town 
was  crowded  with  beggars,  who  preferred  desultory  begging,  to  returning  to 
their  own  houses  and  working  for  a  livelihood,  although  work  in  plenty  was  avail- 
able ;  for  some  of  the  Malguzars  of  villages,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jubbulpore,  com- 
plained that  they  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  labourers  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  the  usual  class  of  workpeople  having  been  attracted  to  Jubbulpore  by  the 
ease  with  which  food  was  procurable.  This  was  due  to  the  indiscriminate  man- 
ner in  which  the  charitable  doles  were  distributed  to  all  applicants,  whether  able- 
bodied  or  otherwise,  by  private  individuals  ;  at  my  request,  they  agreed  to  confine 
their  charity  to  the  original  paupers  of  the  town  or  to  bond  fide  travellers,  whom 
they  wished  to  aid ;  all  other  applicants  were  sent  to  the  relief  camp,  and  since 
that  arrangement  came  in  force  the  numbers  have  decreased.  The  expenses  of  this 
relief  camp  have  been,  throughout,  borne  by  the  charitable  inhabitants  of  Jub- 
bulpore, whose  subscriptions  have,  since  July,  been  entirely  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  until  the  end  of  June,  they  were  thrown  into  the  common  Relief  Fund  for 
Liberalit  of  co  1  expenditure  in  all  parts  of  the  district.    It  is  difficult  to 

x.i )  ra  i  y  o  peop  e.  speak  too  highly  of  the  liberality  shown  by  all  the  well- 

to-do  people  of  the  district  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions  :  much  has  been 
done  by  private  charity  everywhere,  and  the  good  feeliug  shown  has  been  conspi- 
cuous. In  carrying  out  these  arrangements  for  the  Jubbulpore  City  relief,  the 
Tahsildar,  Kassim  Alii,  and  the  Town  Police  Inspector,  Husun  Alii,  have  given 
Valuable  assistance. 

Relief  Works  "          ^  on^.  rema*ns  now  *°  &yo  a  sketch  °^  ^he 

relief  works  in  different  parts  of  the  district  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  distressed. 
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"  In  para.  8  of  this  report,  I  have  mentioned  that  the  system  of  feeder  roads,  suggested 

by  Mr.  Jones,  Deputy   Commissioner,  in    his  letter 

te^r'  J°ne8'  Feed6r  R°ad  8yS"    No'  367>  of  12th  September  1868,  had  been  adopted  as 

the  basis  of  all  our  relief  works  in  the  north  of  the 
district ;  and  in  para.  9,  it  is  shown  that  an  allotment  of  half  the  Pandhri  col- 
lection of  1868-69,  equivalent  to  Rs.  18,000,  had  been 
■FundB'  sanctioned  for  the  carrying  on  of  these  works.  Inti- 

mation was  given  in  the  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner's  letter  No.  164-2117, 

of  June  2nd,  received  with  the  Commissioner's  endorse- 
v  AAhTZ\  „??„„? S'    18,000    ment  No.  1967  of  June  4th,  that  an  additional  sum 

Pandnri  collections.  nnn  i    i  i  •       i  c  n 

ot  Rs.  15,000  had  been  sanctioned  from  the  Department 

Public  Works  grant.    These  grants  were  supplemented  from  the  Local  Funds;  Rs. — 

Allotment  of  Rs.  15,000  from    k^ing  been  originally  allotted  for  the  repairs  and  con- 

D.  p.  W.  struction  of  roads  during  the  current  year. 

"  36.    In  this  office  letter  No.  2114  of  2nd  August  a  detailed  report  was  given  of  the 

relief  works,  which,  at  that  time,  either  had  been  fin- 
Deputy  Commissioner's  letter    ished  Qr  then  {    course    f  construction.     For  con. 

No.  2114  of  2nd  August.  .  „      .  .      .         .  ,  , 

venience  or  reierence,  1  will  retain,  m  this  resume  ot 

what  has  been  done,  the  order  in  which  the  works  were  described  in  that  letter  ; 
commencing  with  those  under  Mr.  Olpherts'  supervision,  being  the  most  im- 
portant. 

£<  One  great  object  in  all  these  relief  works,  was  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  the  indigent 

villagers  from  leaving  their  neighbourhood  :  it  was  also 
Tank  works.  Q^  grea^  importance  to  prevent  their  congregating  in 

unmanageable  numbers  at  the  several  relief  centres  :  a  more  satisfactory  way  of 
attaining  these  two  ends,  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Olpherts,  it  would  have  been 
most  difficult  to  find.  Every  tank  near  a  proposed  line  of  road  was  made  a  tem- 
pory  relief  centre,  grain  was  stored  there,  and  the  people,  as  they  collected,  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  out  and  deepening  the  beds, — a  light  work,  for  which  the  season 
,of  unparalleled  drought  was  peculiarly  suited,  and  which  from  its  very  lightness,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  weak  and  emaciated,  who  flocked  in  to 
ask  for  relief,  and  had  to  be  fed  until  they  gained  sufficient  strength  for  the  heavier 
road  works,  to  which  they  were  transferred  as  they  became  fit.    In  this  manner  44 

tanks  and  32  wells  and  baolies  were  thoroughly  cleaned, 
baSL£*kS  32  WCllS  deePened>  and  Put  in  permanently  good  order  j  employ- 
ment being  thus  afforded  to  93,857  people  at  the  small 
.cost  of  Rs.  5,073.  This  was  up  to  the  end  of  June,  during  which  month  the  daily 
average  number  of  persons  to  be  fed  amounted  to  2,064.  The  greatest  credit  is,  in 
my  opinion,  due  to  Mr.  Olpherts  for  thus  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity, — ■ 
not  only  have  works  of  permanent  utility  to  the  country  being  parried  out,  but 
a  very  great  boon  has  been  conferred  on  the  public,  for  merely  the  small  cost  of 
the  food  of  the  people  employed;  and  this  expenditure  would,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, have  been  entailed  under  any  circumstances,  as  the  people  had  to  be  fed, 

probably  with  no  such  adequate  return,  had  it  not 
andfin-eS^8'   foretll&ngllt    been  for  Mr.  Olpherts'  happy  forethought  in  utilizing 

to  such   advantage  the  labour  at  his  disposal.  The 
commencement  of  the  rains  at  the  end  of  June,  put  a  stop  to  all  work  of  this  des- 
cription, so  that  Mr.  Olpherts  was  obliged  to  find  another  outlet  for  his  ingenuity. 
37.    He  then  employed  the  applicants  for  relief  in  village  sanitation,  that  is,  in  making 

a  rough  stone  causeway  through  the  muddy  lanes  and  ap- 
"Vlllage  sanitation.  proaches  to  the  villages  ;  the  women  and  little  children 

were  utilized  in  collecting  and  carrying  the  stones  for  the  purpose,  while  the  men 
laid  them  down,  so  in  that  manner  employment  for  all  ages  was  brought  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  people  who  required  relief. 
"38.    With  this  office  letter  No.  2114  of  August  2nd,  a  report  of  Mr.  Olpherts  on 

the  feeder  roads  was  submitted.    A  reference  to  that 
Feeder  roads.  &nd  par&   1Q  of  the  letter  win  shQW  what  progress  had 

been  made  up  to  the  end  of  June  on  the  following  lines  of  roads  : — 

1.  Murwara  and  Burhi  Road. 

2.  Amari  and  Burcheka  Road. 

3.  Murwara,  Bilheree  and  Nurdhea  Deoree  Road. 

4.  Sleemanabad  and  Bilheri  Road. 

5.  Bahoribun,  Bakal  and  Saleye  Road. 

These  have  now  all  been  completed  in  the  rough,  and  latterly  the  people  have  been 
occupied  in  collecting  and  laying  down  moorum  along  these  lines  of  road,  wherever 
relief  was  most  required.  Care  has  been  taken  in  cutting  approaches  to  nallas 
to  select  crossings  where  bridges  can  be  most  easily  constructed  at  some  future 
time,  when  funds  are  forthcoming  ;  and  the  lines  of  roadway  have  been  carried 
as  straight  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  allow.  Full  reports  of  the  utility 
of  these  roads  have,  however,  been  submitted  in  the  trade  report  for  the  year 
1868-69,  and  in  Mr.  Olpherts'  memo,  quoted  above,  so  that  further  detail  here 
seems  hardly  called  for." 
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u  39.    Two  otlier  lines  were  proposed  and  commenced  later  on  in  the  season  ;  one  from 

m      . ,  ,.  Murwara  to  Velayet  kkoord,  and  one  from  Sehora  to 

Two  additional  hues, —  t>„i  t>  -i  i  i     i  -n    i        <•  ,i 

Sehora  to  Pelerwa.  .reierwa,  as  Hallway  reeders  :  the  latter  will  be  of  the 

greatest  use,  as  it  opens  out  direct  communication 

between  the  Kowrea  and  Chendia  countries  and  the  Railway  Station  at  Sehora. 

t  tt  i     *  1-1.    j     The  former  work  was  commenced  as  increased  distress 
Murwara  to  Velayet  khoord.     -     .i  ,,         ,       ,  .  ,  n  ,  ., 

m  trie  country  through  which  it  passed  rendered  it 

necessary.    For  crossing  the  numerous  different  streams  on  these  roads,  Mr. 
New  brid  Olpherts  has  introduced  a  description  of  bridge,  hither- 

ew  n  ge.  ^  to  unknown  m  these  parts,  not  unlike  the  "  Jhula"  or 

swinging  bridge  of  the  Himalayas  ;  it  is  very  easily  made,  and  very  cheap  ;  and 
doubtless  now  that  the  people  have  seen  the  value  of  it,  will  be  very  generally 
adopted,  for  it  is  quite  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  amount 
of  foot  traffic. 

"40.    In  August  last,  I  recorded  my  opinions   of   the  noble    manner   in  which 

„       ,    .  ,  Mr.  Olpherts  had  behaved  throughout  this  crisis,  in 

Mr.  Olpherts'  services.  ,  ,  iir.pi       ■  . .    B  i  i 

paias.  11    and  12    of  the   letter  previously  quoted. 

No.  2114 ;  and  can  only  now  add  to  that  report  my  very  best  thanks  for  the  valua- 
ble assistance  he  has  continued  to  give  during  the  whole  of  my  tenure  of  office.  The 
management  of  all  these  f'oed  relief  measures,  and  relief  works,  has  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Olpherts,  who  has  given  Government  gratuitously  the  services  of  an  experienced 
Engineer,  combined  with  such  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  sufferers,  as  has  led 
him  to  stay  on  at  Murwara  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  benefit  them.  The  value 

.     ,    .   _         _        of  such  assistance  to  me,  mav  be  better  imagined  than 
Their  value  to  Deputy  Com-     j  i     ■       .    n       T         J .    ,     n    ,  °  , 

misskmer.  described,  situated  as  1  was,  in  bad  health,  and  with  a 

Tahsildar  whom  I  was  continually  compelled  to  report 

as  utterly  inefficient.   I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  owe  everything  to  Mr. 

Olpherts,  and  his  full  and  clear  reports. 

"41.    In  Sehora,  Banwari  Lall,  Tahsildar,  has,  throughout  his  tenure  of  office,  done 

*  t  I.  m  i_     VferV  well  :  by  his  tact  and  influence  with  the  well-to-do 
Sehora, — Banwari  Lall,  Tah-     i     ju  i  i        i_    i       i     i  ,    i     i    i  i_ 

sildar  landholders,  he  has  had  a  great  deal  done  by  private 

charity  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  and  has  thereby  saved 
the  relief  funds  from  a  heavy  burden.  In  paras.  14  and  15  of  the  letter  previ- 
ously quoted,  full  details  of  these  will  be  found,  and  in  this  office  No.  2534,  and  its 
enclosure  of  September  7th,  a  full  report  given  of  the  feeder  road  which  has  been 
constructed  under  his  supervision  from  Sleemanabad  to  Saleye,  he  has  never  spared 
himself,  but  beeD  continually  visiting  those  parts  of  his  Tahseel  where  there  was 
most  distress,  in  order  the  better  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  relief. 
'  42.    While  speaking  of  the  services  performed  in  connection  with  the  famine,  I  must 

Sumbhu  Kallar  no*    0m^  tnose  °f  Sumbhu  Kallar  of  Bijeragogarh,. 

who,  by  his  public  spirit  and  liberality  in  advancing 
Rs.  1,200  for  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  starving,  repaired  the  blunder  of  the  Tah- 
sildar, Mirza  Ali,  who  allowed  himself,  and  the  Relief  Committees  under  his  charge, 
to  run  short  of  funds  at  a  time  when  any  such  deficiency  of  money  was  almost 
equivalent  to  a  heavy  loss  of  life. 
'  43.    The  whole  country  round  speaks  most  highly  of  the  liberality  with  which  Gov- 

.  _  vernment  had  come  forward  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 

Liberality  of  Government     ,i      .  ,  •  i  -,  , ,  ,•  i  •  i  i_  i_ 

fully  appreciated.  T"e  famine-stricken  ;  and  the  exertions  which  have  been 

made  in  their  behalf  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  people. 

The  cost  of  the  famine  has  been  by  no  means  light :  on 
Cost  of  famine  to  Government.  food  reiief  alone  from  the  1st  February  to  the  30th 
June,  Government  allowed  a  sum  of  Rs.  3,000  per  mensem,  to  supplement  private 
subscriptions,  which  averaged  about  Rs.  3,000  monthly  during  the  whole  of  that  time; 

„       ,.         „  „  in  July  the  Government  grant  was  raised  to  Rs.  5,00(j, 

Food  relief  Rs.  25,000.  m.  i  a  »  i      j   o     x  u 

with  an  equal  sum  spread  over  August  and  beptemoer, 

making  a  total  of  Rs.  25,000  for  the  whole  period. 

44.  In  para.  35  I  have  shown  the  funds  allotted  by  Government  for  relief  works 

amounting  to  Rs.  33,000,  and  this  sum  supplemented 
Relief  work  R.?.  33,000.  i       ,i      x       l     I?     j  j.    t>       o  coo    l        +  v, 

by   the  Local    bund    grant   Rs.    3,693    has   to  be 

spread  over  the  works  detailed  in  paras.  36  to  33 ;  and  in  this  office  letters 

No.  2114  of  August  2nd,  and  No,  2436  of  August  28th,  which  may  be  said  to  be 

briefly  49  tanks,  32  wells  and  baolies,  Railway  Serai  at   Murwara,  and  120  miles  of 

road  lined  out  with  the  approaches  to  nallas  sloped,  the  beds  of  rivers  paved 

wit  h  a  rough  stone  causeway,  earthwork  completed,  and  the  gradients  of  ghats 

improved  ;  the  whole  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  never  over  Rs.  150  per  mile.  To 

these  may  be  added  the  works  undertaken  in  Jubbulpore  itself  at  the  cost  of  the 

Local  and  Municipal  Committees  as  previously  described  in  para.  18  of  this 

report. 

45.  In  para.  26  I  have  referred  to  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  people  to  see  what 

.    _  ,       ,.    action  was  to  be  taken  by  Government  in  the  way  of 

jaocavi   advances   for    rabi  m  1  r  i  ■  it  i  „r„  ~ 

gg,.^  giving    laccavi    advances  for  rabi  seed.   Just  belore 

making  over  charge  of  this  oistrict,  in  this  office  letter 
No.  2681  of  September  21st,  I  reported  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  make  any 
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accurate  estimate  of  how  much  would  be  required  from  Government  until  it  was 
seen  to  what  extent  the  status  of  the  country  would  he  improved  by  the  gathering1 
ot  the  kharif  crop;  at  the  outside,  I  stated  that  is  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres;  since  then  Mr.  Jones  informs  me  that  this 
estimate  was  too  high,  and  as  the  question  is  still  in  abeyance  further  report  on 
the  subject  here  does  not  seem  called  for;  and  as  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
there  is  no  other  topic  connected  with  the  famine  remaining  to  be  spoken  of,  I 
shall  conclude  this  report  with  an  apology  for  its  length." 
Famine  of  1869  in  Jubbui-         Continuation  of  Captain  Ward's  Report,  by  Mr. 

pore  District.  Nicholls. 
Captain  Ward's  narrative  was  brought  down  to  the  middle  of  September  1869. 
Mr.  Jones,  c.  S.,  having  returned  from  furlough,  then  resumed  charge  of  the  district. 
No  new  plans  of  relief  were  inaugurated,  as  they  were  not  required ;  but  returning 
fresh  to  the  scene,  he  doubtless  imparted  new  energy  to  the  subordinates,  who  may 
have  beep  somewhat  wearied  with  their  long  toil. 
%.  Efforts  were  first  mainly  directed  towards  securing  for  such  villages  as  stood  in 
in  need  of  assistance  from  Government,  the  means  of  procuring  seed  for  the  rabi 
sowings.  As  before,  the  Government  was  liberal,  and  sanction  was  accorded  for 
advancing,  where  necessary  and  safe,  the  balance  of  the  Government  Taccavi  grant 
made  for  the  kharif  sowings,  and  a  much  larger  sum  was  promised,  if  found  to  be 
requisite. 

■3.  Owing  however,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  excellent  kharif  harvest,  the  balance 
of  the  former  grant,  nearly  Rs.  10,000,  was  eventually  found  to  be  rather  more 
than  sufficietot  tor  such  Taccavi  advances  as  could  be  advantageously  granted. 

4.  In  order  to  give  the  borrowers  the  full  benefit  of  these  loans,  and  generally  to 
facilitate  the  importation  of  seed  grain  into  the  district,  Mr.  Jones  was  able  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company,  who 
most  liberally  allowed  the  seed  grain  purchased  by  our  Malguzars  to  be  brought  up 
from  Narsingbpur  in  their  ballast  trains,  expeditiously  and  free  of  charge. 

.5.  When  Captain  Ward  left  this  district  the  famine  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
wonderfully  plentiful  crop  of  wild  Sama,  (which  ripens  very  early)  had  done  much 
to  lessen  distress;  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bijeragogarh,  where  rain  had  fallen 
in  June,  a  first  heavy  yield  of  koodki  had  been  cut  and  saved  :  the  ground  had 
been  sown  for  a  second  crop,  and  this  promised  well,  like  the  rest  of  the  kharif 
crops.  . 

These  expectations  were  fully  realized,  and  in  a  short  time  the  relief  works  were 
partly  deserted,  harvest  and  other  agricultural  operations  affording  better  wages 
•for  those  strong  enough  to  undergo  the  labour.  As  these  left  the  roads  their 
places  were  taken  by  drafts  of  such  previous  inmates  of  the  relief  camps  as 
were  considered  capable  of  supporting  themselves  on  the  works  ;  and  these  again, 
when  put  to  do  some  work,  seemed  to  recover  their  spirits  and  strength  all  the 
quicker. 

-7.  Gratuitous  distribution  of  food  through  the  Government  Officers  to  others  than 
the  inmates  of  the  relief  camps  had  entirely  ceased  in  the  Sihora  and  Murwara 
Tahsils  by  the  end  of  August.  But  in  the  city  of  Jubbulpore  it  could  not  be 
stopped  till  near  the  end  of  September,  after  that  time  the  charitable  distribution  of 
grain  by  the  four  natives  gentlemen  already  mentioned  by  Captain  Ward  was  confined 
to  the  ordinary  mendicants  of  the  city  or  bona  fide  travellers.  All  other  paupers 
found  begging  or  wandering  about  in  the  city  were  taken  to  the  city  relief  camp, 
and  theie  well  provided  for  until  they  could  be  safely  sent  to  their  own  homes  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Malguzars  of  their  own  villages. 

8.  Up  to  the  middle  of  September  there  was  among  the  villages  of  the  Jubbulpore 
Tahsil  so  little  demand  for  the  employment  of  labour  of  such  a  light  nature  as  our 
paupers  could  perform,  that  nearly  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  Committee  of  tho 
burden  of  supporting  paupers  from  among  the  village  population  had  failed.  Out 
of  the  gangs  sent  from  the  camp  to  their  homes,  a  great  part  soon  made  their 
way  back  to  beg  in  Jubbulpore.  But  as  soon  as  harvest  began  to  be  cut,  the 
Malguzars,  owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of  labourers,  were  careful  to  retain  their 
returned  villagers. 

9.  From  the  end  of  September  there  was  a  rapid  improvement,  so  far  as  the  food 

supply  goes,  arising  from  natural  causes.  It  is  difficult  to  report  more  regarding 
it,  than  that  all  the  relief  camps  in  Sehora  Tahsil  were  closed  by  the  20th  October, 
,  and  all  those  in  Murwara  by  the  10th  November.  The  few  remaining  wrecks 
of  the  famine  then  left  were  brought  to  Murwara  and  handed  over  to  the  Dis- 
pensary Committee. 

10.  But  while  the  harvest  supplied  a  quantity  of  food  for  the  people,  this  food  had 
to  be  consumed  at  once,  and  it  seemed  that  its  newness,  when  eaten  by  those  who 
had  been  long  stinted  and  suffering  from  hunger,  often  proved  injurious.  A 
serious  increase  of  dysentery  occurred,  and  was  very  fatal.  In  all  probability 
disease  had  been  engendered  during  the  early  part  of  the  famine,  when  numbers 
had  been  reduced  to  eating  the  most  innutritious  and  unwholesome  food.  Per- 
haps too  the  progress  of  the  disease  had  been  favoured  by  the  insufficiency  of. 
the  clothing  and  shelter  through  the  more  than  usually  heavy  rains  of  that 
reason. 
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11.  The  rains  continued  to  a  late  date.  A  month  before  their  close,  fever  of  a  very- 
severe  type  become  general  throughout  the  district.  Whether  it  was  more  severe 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  is  uncertain,  at  any  rate  it  was  there  infinitely 
more  fatal  than  elsewhere,  probably  owing  to  its  victims  having  no  strength  left 
to  combat  the  disease.  There  were  rumours  that  the  fever  assumed  an  unusual 
type  in  the  east  of  Bijeragogarh,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well  founded 
All  the  good  that  could  be  effected  by  sending  out  the  Native  apothecary's  staff 
and  by  the  distribution  of  medicines  by  the  agency  of  the  police  and  the  more 
intelligent  Malguzars,  was  done,  or  at  least  tried. 

12.  The  Jubbulpore  city  relief  camp  was  broken  up  at  the  end  of  November.  Latterly 
there  had  been  but  very  few  admissions ;  these  mostly  professional  mendicants, 
hopelessly  reduced  by  want  and  disease,  brought  into  the  camp,  too  often 
only  to  die.  On  the  1st  December  the  Dispensary  Committee  took  charge  of 
the  residuum. 


Jubbulpore  District  famine  relief,  January  to  June  1869. 

Mr.  Otpherts'  Report. 

"  The  number  of  relief  camps  established,  and  in  operation  up  to  date,  is  seven, — < 
Relief    Camps    (poor-house    *Qree  in  the  Jubbulpore  district  proper,  and  four  in 
relief).  Bijeragogarh. 
Relief  camps  are  generally  from  12  to  15  miles  apart. 

The  old,  sick  and  infirm  who  are  unable  to  go  to  and  fro  for  their  daily  allowance,  and 
are  unfit  for  work,  are  comfortably  hutted  in  sheds  at  each  relief  camp. 

At  Murwara  850  running  feet  of  sheds  for  this  purpose  have  been  put  up,  besides  two 
separate  sheds  for  cholera  and  small- pox  patients,  and  in  similar  proportion  in 
other  relief  camps. 

Blankets  have  been  distributed  to  old  people,  children,  and  others  requiring  them. 
Combined  with  the  poor-house  relief  camps  a  system  of  local  relief  in  the  villages  has 
Village  tanks  (Local  relief    been  in  operation  since  April  last  up  to  10th  instant, 

*orks).  when  the  rain  stopped  these  works. 

The  largest  and  most  generally  useful  tank,  in  a  circle  of  three  or  four  villages,  was 

selected,  and  the  people  of  these  adjoining  villages  have  been  employed  on  this 

work. 

All  decayed  vegetable  matter,  mud  and  deposit  of  years  have  been  taken  out,  and  the 
tanks  in  most  instances  have  been  enlarged  and  deepened. 

Finished  16  Forty-four  tanks  have  been  undertaken,  and  fifteen 

I     do.       4  completely  excavated  and  deepened,  and  as  we  have  had 

4      do.      19  an  unusual  heavy  fall  of  rain,  an  ample  and  permanent 

i     do-       6  supply  of  pure  water  is  now  stored  in  these  localities  for 

future  use. 

These  local  works  have  prevented  the  people  leaving  their  villages,  and  massing  to- 
gether in  large  unmanageable  numbers  at  the  relief  camps,  and  so  avoided  the  liabi- 
lity to  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  the  camps. 
I  may  mention  that  owing  to  strict  attention  to  sanitary  arrangements  cholera  cases 
have  been  remarkably  few  in  the  relief  camps,  when  the  mortality  has  been  great 
in  adjoining  villages  ;  notably  this  was  the  case  in  the  village  here  (Murwara;. 
Wherever  these  have  been  shown  to  be  of  public  utility,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wells  and  baolies  (Loc      frequented  roads,  or  as  the  only  source  of  supply  to  a 
relie/ worki!)    30  168  village,  a  small  daily  graut  of  grain  was  allowed  and  a 

few  of  the  village  people  employed  in  deepening  and 
clearing  out  these  wells ;  it  was  considered  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity, 
which  the  unusual  drought  presented  for  excavating  these  wells  should  not  be 
lost.    About  32  wells  have  in  this  way  been  deepened  and  cleaned  out. 
Village  sanitation  (Local relief  As  each  village  tank  was  completed  it  became 

works  )  necessary  to  find  employment  for  the  people  requiring 

work. 

The  lanes  and  approaches  to  villages  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  rains,  are  in  many  places  knee  deep  in  putrid  mud  and  village  refuse  ; 
this  has  been  dug  out  and  removed  to  the  adjoining  gardens,  and  in  its  place  all 
loose  stones  lying  about  the  villages  have  been  collected  by  children,  filled  in,  and 
a  hard  dry  footway  has  been  made  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  and  not  less  so  to  the 
cattle  &c,  which  will  no  doubt  have  some  influence  in  preventing  the  fevers  so 
prevalent  after  the  rains. 

"  Local  Fumi  Belief  Works."  This  road  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  was  com- 

ikiui  wara  and  Burhi  road.        menced  in  February  last:  about  24  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  remainder  is  nearly  finished. 
The  "  contract  system"  has  been  generally  adhered  to,  as  requiring  less  supervision  in 

the  matter  ot  accounts,  and  also  in  proper  distribution  of  funds. 
At  the  same  time,  wherever  the  Malguzars  and  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the 
road  ran  could  be  induced  to  take  a  contract,  this  was  preferred  to  introducing 
strangers. 
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The  system  was  intended  to  induce  the  Malguzars  and  their  people  to  make  that  por- 
tion of  the  road  running  through  their  own  lands ;  in  many  instances  the  plan 
succeeded,  and  worked  well. 

The  road  ran  through  a  very  rough  country ;  all  banks  of  nalas  have  been  sloped  down 
to  admit  of  the  passing  of  any  kind  of  vehicle,  and  the  floors  of  the  nalas  have  been 
paved. 

The  road  is  well  adapted  for  a  railway  feeder,  and  has  been  carefully  laid  out,  with  a 
view  to  bridging  and  metalling  hereafter,  and  has  already  become  much  used  for 
traffic. 

This  road  was  commenced  in  last  February,  and  is  18  miles  in  length,  of  which  up 

„  „.,,„  ■  „„„,,  to  date  14  have  been  finished :  and  on  the  remainder 

Murwara   Bilheri   road,  vid  ...  .      -n  i.         j      t>  oaa 

Great  Deccan  ruad.  work  is  m  progress  :  the  cost  will  be  under  tls.  200  per 

mile. 

This  line  will  also  be  useful  as  a  railway  feeder ;  and  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting 

the  site  of  the  line,  and  the  crossing  of  rivers,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  bridges 

and  metalling  afterwards. 
The  road  runs  through  the  valley  of  Bilheri,  and  over  the  bund  of  the  fine  tank  at 

that  place,  the  *'  Lutchmun  Sagar ;"  the  tank  bund  has  been  faced  with  stone, 

and  the  tank  excavated  and  considerably  improved. 

This  work  consists  merely  of  repairing  the  present  line  of  road  ;  it  has  been  useful  aa 

a  relief  work  in  this  remote  part  of  this  district ;  about 
Jokohie  and  Sanger  road.         j  j  mileg  of  ^  road  We  been  finialieat 

This  is  a  minor  road  not  contemplated  as  a  railway  feeder,  but  merely  as  a  relief 
Murwara  and  Chota  Vila-  work-  Jt  wa3  originally  made  by  sleeper  contractors  ; 
yat  road.  it  runs  through  a  well  peopled  country,  and  will  be  most 

useful  to  that  part  of  the  country  for  access  to  the  large  bazar,  tahsil  and  railway 
here.    As  a  relief  work  it  has  been  of  great  value  at  present. 

The  total  failure  in  this  part  of  the  Jubbulpore  district  of  last  year's  rain  crop,  and 

afterwards  of  the  cold  weather  crop,  with  the  previous 
General  remarks.  comparative  failures  of  the  crops  for  the  two  preceding 

years,  left  the  agricultural  population  over  an  area  of  nearly  1,200  square  miles  in 
this  part  of  the  district  totally  dependent  on  extraneous  aid  for  subsistence. 

This  was  apparent  before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  people  were 
existing  on  jungle  roots,  wild  plums  and  korunda  berries,  of  which  there  happened 
fortunately  to  be  an  extraordinary  supply  at  that  time. 

As  long  as  this  wretched  means  of  subsistence  lasted,  or  up  to  the  middle  of  J  anuary, 
the  people  patiently  held  up  against  their  hard  fate. 

This  wretched  aid  to  ward  off  the  pangs  of  hunger  at  last  gave  out,  and  only  H  then 
did  the  famine  spectres"  begin  to  show,  and  importune  for  aid.  Relief  from  private 
subscriptions  was  started  about  this  time  on  a  small  scale  by  me,  and  immediately 
after  Government  took  the  matter  up  on  a  scale  of  liberality,  that  is  best  indicated 
by  the  high  figures  attained  in  the  abstract  annexed. 

The  honor  of  continuing  the  relief  measures  was  delegated  to  me,  it  being  considered 
that  special  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  about  here  would  prove  useful. 

Most  valuable  aid  has  been  readily  afforded  through  the  Police  by  the  present  District 
Superintendent.  Permission  was  given  to  convert  the  vicinity  of  all  police  out- 
posts into  "  relief  camps,"  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  constable  or  head 
constable,  assisted  by  a  Punch  committee  of  the  head  men  of  the  adjoining  vil- 
lages. 

Grain  for  relief  purpose  is  purchased  direct  from  the  grain  marts  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces ;  supplies  are  forwarded  under  Police  escort  to  each  relief  station,  and 
distributed  in  presence  of  a  committee. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  relief  arrangements  have  been  as  extensive  and  varied 
as  it  seemed  possible  to  devise. 

The  ready  acquiescence  of  the  present  district  authorities,  and  the  prompt  support  and 
sanction  given  to  all  measures  or  propositions  for  relief,  together  with  an  unfailing 
and  most  liberal  supply  of  funds,  has  rendered  an  extensive  and  anxious  under- 
taking of  this  nature  comparatively  easy.  The  urgency  of  the  case  seemed  to  be 
at  once  realized;  future  responsibilities,  although  foreseen,  were  assumed  without 
question ;  and  the  first  and  all  important  consideration  with  the  authorities  ap- 
peared to  be,  how  pecuniary  aid,  which  should  be  forthcoming  to  any  extent  at 
once,  could  be  best  and  most  effectually  applied  to  meet  the  crisis." 

The  following  is  my  account  of  the  famine  in  the  Saugor  district,  taken  from 
Colonel  Wood's  report :  — 

"  The  daily  average  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  each  of  the  thirteen  months 
the  relief  operations  were  in  force,  was  follows  : — 


In  October 

1868 

231 

persons.* 

November 

)> 

84 

>> 

,,  December 

476 

j) 

„  January 

1869 

712 

)» 

,,  February 

» 

...  1,974 

j> 

*  Apparently  theae 

people  were  inmates  of 

the  poor  nouses, 
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In 

March 

1869  . 

1,954  persons. 

^' 

April 

..  1,798 

99 

May 

1,907 

99 

June 

99  • 

..  1,897 

99 

Julv 

19  • 

..     3,207  „ 

August 
September 

99  • 

..  2,284 

99 

99       A  I  • 

..  2,028 

99 

October 

99  • 

..       887  „ 

91 

November 

99  • 

27  „ 

11 

December 

» 

65 

From  the  first  week  in  October  1869,  the  numbers  gradually  diminished  as  the  cutting 
of  the  kharif  crops  afforded  employment  to  the  paupers,  who  obtained  a  livelihood 
also  by  cutting  grass.  But  numbers  proceeded  to  their  own  villages. 
From  the  same  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  average  number  of  paupers 
belonging  to  British  and  to  Foreign  territory  respectively  receiving  relief  whs 
as  follows  :  — 


British 

Foreign 

territory. 

territory. 

October 

1868 

172 

59 

November 

99 

54 

30 

December 

425 

51 

January 

1869 

423 

289 

February 

91 

869 

1,105 

March 

99 

1,076 

878 

April 

99 

961 

837 

May 

99 

1,025 

883 

June 

99 

965 

932 

July 

99 

1,270 

1,937 

August 
September 

99 

1,044 

1,240 

'9 

772 

1,256 

October 

99 

387 

500 

November 

99 

17 

10 

December 

91 

4 

61 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  relieved  from  each  district  in  British  and  Foreign 
territory  is  as  follows  : — 

fSaugor    district  ...  89,330 

I  Lallutpur    „  ...  77,638 

British  territory*       ...<{  Jhansee      „  ...  63,498 

|  Other   British     districts    such  as 

Damoh  and  Jubbulpore  ...  55,928 

[  Punnah  ...  83,153 

I  Tehree  ...  87,699 

t?     ■      .     •,                  J  Biiawar  ...  91,760 

Foreign  territory               Chirkhari  ...  20,790 

\  Other  Native  States  such  as  Rewah 
^  and  Chatterpur  ...  28,731 

Only  about  one-eighth,  therefore,  of  all  the  persons  who  received  relief  belonged  to  the 
Saugor  district. 

From  Statement  No.  V.  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  expenditure,  Rs.  12,216-2-0 
were  spent  on  relief  works,  and  the  balance  Rs-  36,476-0-10  was  expended  at  the 
poor-houses. 

The  cost  of  clothing  (blankets  and  dhoties),  is  included  in  the  latter  sum. 

In  addition  to  the  relief  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  nearly 

48,000  rupees  were  expended  by  the  Public  Works  Department  in  affording 

employment  to  the  poor  on  road  works. 
I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  distress,  of  what  led  to  it,  and  of  the  measures 

taken  to  afford  relief. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  long  continued  drought  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people. 

Up  to  the  19th  September  1868,  20  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  in  some  parts  of  the 

Saugor  district,  and  only  14  inches  in  other  parts. 
The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  for  the  district  up  to  the  same  time  of  the  year  was 

about  45  inches.    But  from  the  1st  August  to  the  19th  September  1868,  that  is 

in  seven  weeks,  only  3  inches  or  so  fell,  and  for  more  than  30  days  in  succession 

there  was  no  rain  at  all. 
The  western,  north-western,  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  district  had  the 

least  fall  of  rain,  and  there  the  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  other  portions  of  the 

district. 

Bordering  on  the  north-west  of  Saugor  is  the  district  of  Lallatpur,  on  the  north  the 
Native  state  of  Tehree,  and  on  the  north-east  Chatterpur,  Bijawar  and  Punnah. 

J  ust  beyond  Lallatpur  is  Jhansee ;  a  good  deal  beyond  Tehree  is  Chirkhari,  and  beyond 
Punnah  is  the  Rewah  country. 

*  But  see  at  pane  41  in  Captain  Ward's  Supplementary  report  regarding  Gwalior  people  givim;  out  t bat  they 
pajpe  from  Jhansi  and  Lallatpur.  These  figures  do  not  show  the  number  of  individuals,  but  of  rations  or  relief 
jpayiaents. 
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It  was  from  villages  in  the  localities  bordering  on  the  Saugor  district,  and  also  beyond 

them,  that  the  poor  flocked  into  Saugor  as  will  hereafter  appear. 
On  the  2  Oth  September  1868  and  two  following  days  nearly  6  inches  of  rain  fell  in 

the  part  of  the  Saugor  district  just  mentioned.    This  fall  of  rain  saved  the  little 

there  was  of  the  kharif  crops  remaining. 
In  the  Lallatpur  district  and  in  the  Native  States  bordering  on  the  Saugor  district  the 

soil  is  poor,  and  the  kharif  crops  had  almost  entirely  failed  there  too. 
Not  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  the  people  began  to  come  in  at  first  in  small 

numbers  to  the  Sadar  station  Saugor,  and  to  Banda,  for  employment. 
They   were  not  stong  enough  for  work  at  the  European  barracks  then  building  at 

Saugor  ;  I  therefore  put  the  people  on  to  works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  Saugor,  and  at  Banda,  the  head-quarters  of   the  Tahsil  sub-division  (north  of 

Saugor),  where  the  greatest  distress  was  felt. 
In  November  employment  was  given  at  Saugor  and  Banda,  and  in  December  at  Saugor 

only.    In  December  I  proceeded  to  the  Shahgarh  parganna  north  of  Banda,  and 

had  grain  distributed  to  the  poor. 
Up  to  that  time  the  poorer  classes  had  been  subsisting  on  roots  of  trees  and  on 

the  berries  of  trees  in  the  jungle. 
The  berries  of  the  Ber  tree  were  wonderfully  abundant,  but  this  kind  of  food  was  not 

sufficient  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  body.    The  consequence  was  that  the 

poor  people  were  literally  wasting  away.    The  emaciated  forms  and  haggard 

looks  I  witnessed  were  enough  to  prove  that  much  distress  was  commencing  to 

be  felt. 

The  more  robust  villagers  in  the  Shahgarh  parganna  and  those  from  the  Native 
States  entreated  me  to  give  them  work,  and  I  promised  them  that  they  should  get 
employment  very  soon  on  the  Saugor  and  Cawnpore  road  passing  through  the 
Shahgarh  parganna. 

After  making  a  rapid  tour  in  the  Shahgarh  parganna,  I  returned  to  Saugor  to  make 

arrangements  for  relief. 
Major  Keer,  Assistant  Commissary  General,  on  hearing  of  the  state  the  people  were 

in,  went  out  at  once  to  the  distressed  districts,  taking  with  him  a  quantity  of  grain 

on  elephants.    He  took  money  too,  and  was  requested  by  me  to  spend  as  much 

as  ever  he  considered  necessary. 
Subscriptions  had  already  been  raised  at  Saugor  in  September  and  October  1868,  and 

a  fresh  appeal  was  made  in   December.    Considerable  donations  were  received 

and  monthly  subscriptions  promised.    The  subscriptions  were  continued  to  the 

close  of  the  relief  operations. 
The  private  subscriptions  were  supplemented  by  an  equivalent  from  Government,  and 

it  was  with  this  money  that  our  relief  operations  commenced. 
I  lost  no  time  in  again  visiting  the  Banda  Tahsil.  I  had  discouraged  giving  people  work 

at  Saugor,  and  therefore  many  of  them  repaired  to  Rorawun,  where  a  pauper  camp 

was  commenced, 

Borawun  was  selected  as  being  a  central  position,  and  on  account  of  the  large  supply  of 
water  from  a  stream  close  by. 

Hats  were  erected,  each  one  roomy  enough  for  4  or  5  people,  and  latrines  established 
at  a  convenient  distance.  Water-carriers  were  entertained,  who  brought  water  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  huts. 

At  the  rear  of  each  hut  was  an  enclosure  (made  of  brushwood),  for  purposes  of 
ablation,  as  no  person  was  allowed  to  bathe  at  the  stream.  Indeed  very  few  of 
the  paupers  were  at  first  strong  enough  to  go  so  far  as  the  river. 

I  took  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  making  it  known  far  and  wide  that  food 
would  be  given  to  all  who  were  weak  and  suffering  from  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  that  employment  on  the  roads  would  shortly  be  given  to  all  the  poorer 
classes,  who  though  suffering  like  the  others  were  strong  enough  to  work. 

The  fruit  of  the  ber  tree  was  still  very  abundant,  and  I  prevailed  upon  such  people 
as  were  still  robust  to  wait  a  little  longer,  as  there  was  no  work  upon  which  I 
could  put  them  all. 

I  gave  employment  in  January  to  comparatively  only  a  few  people. 

In  February  the  earth-work  on  the  Saugor  and  Cawnpore  road  was  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Executive  Engineer,  Saugor  Road  Division,  Mr.  J.  S.  Heyman,  who  most  con- 
siderately ordered  work  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  my  recommendation  at 
four  different  places,  namely — 

At  Karrapur  9  miles  south  of  Banda. 

At  Banda 

At  Rorawun  ...    11  miles  north  of  Banda. 

And  at  Shahgarh  ...    12  miles  beyond  Rorawun. 

Mr.  Heyman  took  every  opportunity  of  complying  with  my  recommendations  from 
time  to  time,  and  whenever  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  change  of  locality  was  advis- 
able, he  brought  the  matter  to  my  notice,  and  we  acted  in  concert  accordingly. 
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I  have  already  given  in  para.  5  of  this  report  the  daily  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  relief  through  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  I  now  give  below  a  statement 
of  the  relief  given  both  by  the  Executive  Engineer  and  myself  : — 


Daily  average 

Daily  average 

number  of 

number  of 

Total  daily 
average  of 
persons  receiv- 
ing relief. 

Month. 

persons  receiv- 
ing relief 
through  Depu- 

persons em- 
ployed by  the 

Executive  En- 

ty Commis 

gineer  ou 

eioner. 

earth-works. 

Uctooer  looo  ... 

OQ1 

November                   ...  ... 

oo 

OO 

December 

476 

476 

January 

428 

428 

February 

1,891 

2,707 

4,598 

March 

1,840 

2,225 

4,065 

April 

1,771 

824 

2.595 

May 

1,902 

1,565 

3,467 

June 

1,901 

1,835 

3,736 

July 

3,325 

1,016 

4,341 

August 

2,409 

1,232 

2,641 

September 

1,968 

889 

2,857 

October 

860 

860 

It  will  be  seen  that  advantage  was  immediately  taken  by  the  people  of  the  employ- 
ment open  to  them  on  the  Saugor  and  Cawnpore  road. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  earth- works  had  commenced  the  poor  people  flocked 
in  in  large  numbers. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  statement  in  para.  32  that  the  numbers  employed  on  the 

road  considerably  decreased  in  April.    This  was  owing  to  two-thirds  of  the  work 

people  going  off  to  villages  south  of  Banda  and  Kurrapur  to  cut  the  rabi  crops. 

They  got  better  remumerated  for  the  time  by  receiving  grain  in  kind. 
In  May  about    one-third  of  the  absentees  returned.    In  June  there  was  a  little 

increase  in  the  numbers.    In  July  the  daily  average  number  was  1,026,   in  August 

1,232,  and  in  September  889. 
By  the  end  of    September  1869  relief  through  the  Public  Works  Department  ceased, 

as  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  road  works,  and  the  people  returned  to  their 

homes. 

The  poor-house  relief  through  the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  continued  for  another 
month — October;  but  from  the  commencement  of  that  month  the  people  were 
gradually  discharged  from  the  poor-houses  with,  however,  sufficient  money  to  buy 
provisions  for  the  journey  home. 

I  have  seldom  witnessed  such  genuine  gratitude  on  the  part  of  natives  as  was  felt  and 
expressed  by  the  poor  people  who  were  the  objects  of  the  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence of  Government. 

The  subjects  of  the  adjoining  Native  states  who  shared  in  this  bounty  were  particu- 
larly grateful,  as  they  looked  in  vain  to  their  own  Native  chiefs  for  succour. 

Work  on  the  road  from  Nowgong  and  Chatterpur  towards  Saugor  provided  employ- 
ment for  the  poor  near  Chatterpur,  but  it  was  not  extended  to  the  locality  near 
the  border  of  the  Saugor  District  till  near  the  close  of  our  relief  operations. 

In  the  month  of  July  1869  there  was  a  great  influx  of  people  from  the  .Native  States 
west  of  Saugor.  A  number  had  come  from  the  Gwalior  direction,  where  grain 
continued  to  be  very  dear. 

After  the  first  week  in  July  the  season  was  very  wet  and  cold,  and  the  people  not 
finding  accommodation  in  the  villages  repaired  to  Saugor.  Gangs  of  them  were 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  works  on  the  Imperial  road,  but  the  unbridged  rivers 
were  impassable  owing  to  the  floods,  and  the  parties  were  obliged  to  return. 
Work  was  provided  for  them  at  Saugor  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  cost  of  poor-house  relief  at  Saugor  amounted  to  Rs.  10,299-3-7.  In  this  sum 
was  included  the  cost  of  blankets  and  dhoties. 

There  was  a  considerable  and  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  Saugor 
poor-houses  in  July  1869.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  men- 
tioned in  para.  53. 

At  Kliorai,  the  head-quarters  of  a  Tahsil  sub-division  west  of  the  station  of  Saugor, 
less  than  Rs.  50  were  spent  on  relief  works  in  the  improvement  of  the  tank 
there. 

Nearly  1,600  rupees,  however,  were  expended  in  the  distribution  of  money  and  grain 
to  the  poor.    Out  of  the  1,600  rupees,  Rs.  1,340-9-6  were  expended  in  grain 
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distributed  to  the  poor  by  the  donor,  the  late  Muthradass  Seth  of  Khorai.  The 
people  provided  for  at  Khorai  generally  came  from  the  Lallatpur  and  Jhansee 
districts. 

At  Tigra,  a  little  off  the  road  from  Malthone  to  Saugor,  food  and  clothing  were  dis- 
tributed under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Jones;* — when  Mr.  Jones  left  the  Saugor 
district  for  another  charge,  his  wife  very  kindly  continued  to  attend  to  the 
measures  of  relief.  A  little  less  than  bOO  rupees  were  spent  at  Tigra  m 
eight  months.  Huts  were  provided  for  the  poor  on  Mr.  Jones'  estate  at  Tigra,  and 
every  attention  was  paid  to  the  weak  and  sick.  As  soon  as  the  people  got  strong 
enough  for  work  they  proceeded  to  Saugor. 

It  was  to  be  expected  th:it  when  starving  people  were  wandering  about  the  district  m 
large  numbers,  there  would  be  petty  thefts  of  grain.  It  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  increase  the  Police  Force  in  the  district,  for  petty  thefts  by  paupers 
scattered  over  a  large  area  could  not  well  be  prevented,  even  with  a  moderate 
increase  of  constables. 

At  all  events  there  were  no  thefts  accompanied  with  hurt,  —  the  people  in  the 
fShahgarh  parganna  behaved  very  well,  as  they  were  in  great  distress,  and  were 
obliged  to  live  on  the  produce  of  the  jungle  for  some  time  before  the  earth-woiks 
on  the  Saugor  and  Cawnpore  road  were  taken  in  hand. 

I  beg  nov  to  bring  prominently  to  notice  the  valuable  assistance  afforded  by  Major 
W.  J.  Morris,  District  Superintendent  of  Police. 

For  several  months  latterly  he  relieved  me  of  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  trouble 
inspecting  the  paupers  as  they  came  into  S?ugor,  discriminating  between  those 
who  were  fit  to  work  and  those  who  were  weak  and  sickly.  The  former  were  at  once 
sent  on  to  the  relief  wurk  either  to  the  Imperial  road  or  to  the  works  at  Saugor,  as 
the  weather  admitted,  and  the  latter  were  sent  on  to  the  pauper  camp. 

Major  Morris  exposed  himself  a  great  deal  by  constantly  attending  to  the  poor  during 
heavy  rain  ;  and  owing  to  his  going  so  much  amongst  the  people  who  suffered  from 
sore  eyes,  he  himself  got  an  attack  which  kept  him  to  the  house  for  several  weeks. 

Postscript.  —  This  report  would  be  incomplete  if  mention  were  not  made  of  the  probable 
number  of  deaths  from  starvation. 

In  October,  November  and  December  1868  poor  persons  at  Saugor  and  Banda  (evi- 
dently in  very  straitened  circumstances)  were  at  once  provided  with  work.  At  that 
time  no  death  was  reported  from  starvation. 

In  the  last  named  month,  on  hearing  that  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Shahgarh  parganna 
were  beginning  to  leel  real  distress  from  want  of  proper  nourishment,  I  made  a 
rapid  tour  through  the  parganna. 

Nearly  500  rupees  worth  of  flour,  &c,  was  distributed  to  the  poor  in  my  presence  at  the 
various  places  visited. 

I  returned  immediately  to  Saugor  to  make  arrangements  for  relief.  Major  Keer  at  once 
proceeded  to  Shahgarh,  and  I  soon  returned  to  that  parganna.  Although  I  saw 
hundreds  of  persons  in  an  emaciated  state  in  December  1868  and  January  1869, 
only  a  very  few  deaths  from  starvation  in  the  Shahgarh  parganna  had  been  verbally 
reported. 

All  my  energies  were  directed  to  the  savinn  of  life,  and  I  did   not  think  then  of 

instructing  my  subordinates  to  keep  statistic?  of  deaths. 
From  the  beginning  cf  June  1869,  however,  returns  of  deaths  at  the  poor-houses  from 
all  causes  were  sent  in. 

June  1869  there  were  77  deaths,  72  of  which  were  from  cholera.    The  remaining 

5  were  from  other  diseases,    It  is  probable  that  the  weak  and  sickly  amongst  the 

paupers  fell  easy  victims  to  cholera. 
In  July  1869  there  were  66  deaths,  42  of  which  were  from  cholera,  the  remaining  24 

being  from  other  diseases.    In  August  there  were  35  deaths,  viz.  9  from  cholera,  18 

from  fever;  and  the  rest,  8,  from  other  diseases. 
Ia  September  3-i  deaths;  30  of  which  were  from  fever,  the  remainder  (3)  from  other 

causes. 

In  October  1869  there  were  11   deaths;  all  from  fever. 

I  regret  that  statistics  for  the  period  previous  to  June  1869  were  not  kept.  I  may  add 
that  from  all  I  could  learn,  the  mortality  was  inconsiderable,  as  relief  was  promptly 
afforded." 

Captain  Ward,  who  had  himself  controlled  the  famine  relief  operations  in 
Jubbulpore,  gives  further  information  and  observations  regarding  the  famine  in 
Saugor : — 

"  At  no  time  from  the  commencement  of  famine  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
danger  of  want  in  the  Rehli  Tahsil ;  and  only  in  Khorai,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the 
Native  States,  and  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Lallatpur  district :  while  in  the 
Saugor  Tahsil  scarcity  was  confined  to  the  habitual  beggars,  for  whom  the  charitable 
people  had  not  so  much  as  usual  to  spare,  and  the  foreigners.  The  locality  3f  the 
famine  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Saugor  district  is  concerned,  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Banda  Tahsil. 


*  An  Officer  of  the  Customs  Department. 

f  The  Rajah  of  Shahgarh  rebelled  in  1857,  his  territory  was  forfeited  and  mostly  incorporated  in  the  Sangor 
District.    His  people  were  reported  to  be  of  a  somewhat  turbulent  disposition. 
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The  Police  reports  of  1868  show  that  since  July  people  from  the  neighbouring  states 
had  been  coming  into  the  district  in  search  of  food  or  employment.  The  urgency 
of  their  wants  was  not  at  first  known,  and  several  deaths  were  reported, — in  July  1, 
in  August  7,  in  September  6,  in  October  10,  in  November  10,  and  in  December  18. 
All  of  these  were  people  unknown,  not  belouging  to  the  Saugor  district ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  this  famine  that  from  July  1868  to  December  1869  not  one 
single  death  from  starvation  of  auy  resident  of  the  Saugor  district  has  been  reported, 
or  been  heard  of.  Diseases  of  various  kinds  undoubtedly  told  hardly  on  the  people, 
but  there  were  no  deaths  which  could  be  traced  to  starvation  alone.  The  foreign 
immigrants  were  far  from  being  so  fortunate. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  part  of  the  district  the  population  is  scanty,  and  the  kharif 
cultivation  comprises  but  a  comparatively  small  area,  so  that  a  failure  of  the  crops 
in  these  parts  brings  misfortune  to  a  very  limited  number  of  people:  added  to 
which  the  late  rain  in  September  and  December  enabled  the  cultivators  to  get  in 
their  rabi  sowings,  the  outturn  of  which  crop  turned  out  subsequently  particularly 
good,  not  only  in  the  Banda  Tahsil,  but  all  over  the  district. 

Thus  prices  never  rose  to  any  extraordinary  height,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
throughout,  within  the  means,  certainly,  of  the  cultivating  classes.  The  rain-fall  of 
1868-69  was  the  smallest  that  had  been  known  for  years ;  and  yet  so  fortunate  is  the 
Shahgarh  country  in  its  resources,  that  water,  even  in  that  dry  season,  was  almost 
everywhere  available  within  from  20  to  30  feet  of  the  surface;  so  that  the  people 
were  able  to  give  their  rabi  crops  that  amout  of  water  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
renders  necessary. 

All  along  the  north  of  the  Banda  Tahsil  the  soil  is  of  a  light  friable  nature,  which  holds 
but  little  moisture.  Without  water  it  will  not  bear  wheat:  irrigated  three  times 
from  the  date  of  sowing  to  the  harvest,  and  the  outturn  of  the  crop  will  equal  that 
raised  in  auy  black  soil.  With  the  usual  apathy  of  the  poorer  natives,  the  labour 
entailed  by  the  growth  of  wheat  crops  is  distasteful,  and  sooner  than  take  the 
trouble  to  dig  the  neoessary  kacha  well,  they  prefer  sowing  the  kodo  and  kutki, 
which  in  good  seasons  brings  in  large  returns  with  a  very  small  outlay  both  of  labour 
and  capital.  These  people  may  almost  be  said  to  have  themselves  to  thank  for  their 
Bufferings,  for  wells  in  every  village  would  have  ensured  a  more  than  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  grain  for  all.  With  water  so  near  the  surface,  both  the  subsoil  water  and  the 
rivers,  and  so  many  places  with  natural  facilities  for  irrigation,  nothing  is  wanting 
but  a  little  energy  to  put  the  population  of  these  parts  quite  out  of  reach  of  auy 
danger  from  drought  caused  by  a  scanty  rain-fall. 
The  average  fall  for  the  whole  of  the  district  stood  as  follows  : — 


1866-67.  1867-68.  1868-69.  1869-70. 

50-5  729  25-6  52- 

*The  average  prices  of  food  grains, — 

Wheat.  Rice.  Jowari. 

1866-  67  ...    11-13*  9-  0  18-12£ 

1867-  68  ...   18-  8|  11-  0  22-  8f 

1868-  69  ...    14-  7  9-  0  15-  6} 

1869-  70  ...    13-  5  8-12  17-  10 


Kodo  and  kutki  as  well  as  jowari  are  the  chief  staples  of  food  of  the  pooror  classes. 
Unfortunately  no  notes  have  been  kept  up  as  regards  their  prices.  The  highest  rate 
at  which  wheat  sold  in  the  Banda  Tahsil  from  September  1868  to  October  1869, 
was  in  August  11  seers  per  rupee  ;  the  cheapest  in  April  1869,  when  it  was  selling 
in  Banda  at  15  seers  and  4  chitaks  per  rupee. 

Thus  with  the  exception  of  Shahgarh,  where  during  the  past  year  the  kharif  cultiva- 
tion fell  from  15,188  acres  to  9,983f  acres,  the  famine  has  not  in  any  way  affected  the 
cultivation  ;  and  from  what  I  could  learn  from  the  Malguzars  of  Shahgarh,  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  kharif  area  arose  from  the  difficulty  they  had  in  obtaining  seed,  the 
cultivators  having  eaten  up  the  supply  usually  kept  for  seed,  and  being  unable  to 
procure  any  more.  From  a  rough  census  held  in  some  of  the  Shahgarh  villages, 
where  the  loss  was  said  to  have  been  heaviest,  I  was  left  with  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  real  falling  off  in  population  when  the  figures  were  compared,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  percentage  of  deaths  caused  by  disease,  with  those  of 
1866.  If  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  no  remissions  of  revenue  were  found  neces- 
sary, no  advances  on  account  of  seed,  and  no  landed  property  of  auy  sort  is  said  to 
have  changed  hands  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  sufficient  will  have  been 
said  to  show  that  in  writing  of  the  famine,  Saugor  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation 
altogether. 

Good  news  travels  fast.  The  opening  of  the  road  between  Banda  and  Hirapur,  the 
organization  of  relief  centres,  and  the  distribution  of  food,  was  followed  by  a  rush 
of  immigrants,  some  of  them  half  starving.    Their  advent  could  not  be  checked, 

*  Saugor  price  current  for  June  : — 

1863.         1864.         1865.  1873.         1874.  1875. 

Wheat  ...    188  228  17-5  14  9  19'12  22- 

t  In  nearly  all  the  districts  ol  the  provinces,  the  area  sown  in  18B8  and  in  the  following  year  was  exceptionally 
large  ;  the  reasons  is  obvious.    The  exceptions  appear  to  be  Murwara,  Shahgarh  and  the  Raipur  district. 
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but  it  very  seriously  crippled  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  and  soon  forced  what  was 
only  scarcity  in  Saugor,  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  raging  famine,  the  effects  of 
which  extended  all  over  the  north  of  the  Banda  Tahsil,  and  in  a  measure  to  Saugor 
itself;  for  large  numbers  were  attracted  there  in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves 
on  the  buildings  then  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, or  by  throwing  themselves  on  the  charity  of  rich  inhabitants.  But  for  this 
the  work  of  the  District  officials  would  have  been  very  simple.  As  it  is,  they  hava 
had  to  provide  work  or  relief  for  a  daily  average  varying  from  3,083  in  July,  to 
217  in  November,  the  whole  of  that  number  being  people  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Saugor  district,  but  who  flocked  in  from  Punnah,  Bijawar,  Tehree, 
Chirkhari  and  other  Native  states,  as  well  as,  according  to  their  own  statements,  from 
Damoh,  Jubbulpore,  Lallatpur  and  Jhansee.  These  statements  as  to  habitation 
have  to  be  accepted  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  believed  that  many  of  those  who 
have  recorded  themselves  as  residents  of  Lallatpur  and  Jhansee  came  from  the  Gwalior 
country,  the  exodus  from  whence  to  the  south  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  They 
were  under  the  impression  that  only  people  belonging  to  3ritish  districts  would  be 
relieved,  and  so  gave  their  residence  as  Lallatpur  and  the  British  portion  of  Jhansee. 
From  February  to  August  1 861)  the  accounts  as  detailed  in  Statements  III.  and  IV. 
accompanying  Major  Wood's  remarks,  show  how  the  famine  progressed ;  and  in 
additon  to  these  the  statement  given  in  paragraph  32  of  his  history  gives  valuable 
information  as  to  the  number  of  people  employed  on  those  relief  works  which  were 
in  charge  of  the  Executive  Eugineer.  No  detailed  list  of  the  habitat  of  these 
people  has  been  kept  up,  but  it  is  believed  that  foreigners  composed  much  the 
larger  proportion.  The  daily  average  varied  from  2,707  in  February  to  824  in 
April ;  and  again  from  1835  in  June  to  889  in  September,  when  the  works  were 
closed. 

In  March  the  numbers,  both  of  those  employed  on  relief  works,  and  receiving  food  relief, 
rose  very  much  ;  and  the  fluctuation  betweeu  this  month  and  the  previous  are  not 
easy  to  account  for.  It  would  seem  that  the  disbursing  officials  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  necessity  for  that  careful  registration  which  was  subsequently  attained. 
Thus  part  I.  of  Statement  IV.,  column  1,  shows  832  residents  of  Saugor  district 
receiving  food  relief  in  January,  none  in  February  and  641  in  March ;  and  in  part 
I,  Statement  III.,  the  entry  for  January  1920  in  column  1,  is  palpably  incorrect. 
As  from  the  accounts  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  unusual  amount  of 
work  in  hand,  neither  has  Major  Wood  remarked  anything  extraordinary  in  that 
month,  the  cause  must  be  the  same  as  that  given  above.  In  April  there  was  a 
large  decrease,  as  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  Saugor  were  concerned  ;  the  cutting  of  the 
wheat  crops  affording  employment  and  good  pay  to  such  as  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  Still  the  stream  of  immigrants  from  other  countries  poured  in 
all  stages  of  destitution. 

In  July,  to  judge  by  the  figured  statements,  the  distress  would  seem  to  have  been  at 
its  worst.  Since  these  statements  were  made  out,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  July  entries  are  incorrect,  especially  the  figures  given  in  column  1  of  part  I.  of 
Statement  IV,  under  Saugor  district.  The  entry  should  have  been  175  instead  of 
5,734.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  faulty  party  in  this  false  entry,  hut  from 
paragraphs  52  to  55  of  Major  Wood's  history  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influx  in  July 
was  caused  by  a  rush  of  people  from  the  surrounding  Native  States  owing  to  their 
"  not  finding  accommodation  in  the  villages."  The  daily  average  number  of  pau- 
pers relieved  at  Saugor  during  July  in  Statement  IV,  part  I.,  is  said  to  have  been 
1,003  ;  but  this  statement  can  hardly  be  accepted,  as  the  result  of  careful  enquiries 
snows  that  500  or  600  was  the  highest  daily  average  attained  at  head-quarters ; 
consequently  the  whole  of  these  entries  for  July  must  be  considered  incorrect. 
And  this  opinion  will  be  borne  out  if  the  accounts  of  the  other  relief  stations  are 
examined.  For  they  show  no  such  large  increase  as  would  correspond  with  the 
sudden  fall  again  in  from  30>099  in  July  to  19,624  iu  August;  and  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Executive  Engineer's  accounts  shows  that  the  difference  has  not 
been  accounted  for  there  either. 

In  October  people  were  gradually  discharged  from  the  poor  houses  with  "  sufficient 
money  to  buy  provisions"  writes  Major  Wood  in  paragraph  39.  In  this  month  relief 
operations  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  In  Malthone  relief  was  given  to  a  few  people 
passing  in  through  in  November,  but  operations  on  a  large  scale  had  ceased  every- 
where in  October,  and  only  the  few  people  who  were  too  ill  to  move  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  until  they  were  well  enough  to  travel.  This  will  account  for  the  sums 
spent  in  November  and  December. 

Thus  October  brings  the  famine  to  its  close.  The  following  works  were  undertaken  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  : — the  earth-work  on  the  Saugor  and  Hirapur  road  under  the 
Executive  Engineer,  the  improvement  of  the  Dharmasee  bridge,  the  erection  of  huts 
at  the  pauper  camps  during  January,  February  and  March  1869,  the  improvement 
of  the  circular  road  round  the  Saugor  lake  to  the  south,  two  bridges  on  the  Jhansee 
road  north  of  the  new  Sadar  Bazaar,  and  the  collectiuu  of  metal  for  these  roads. 
For  a  further  detail  of  these  works  see  paragraphs  28,  47,  48,  49,  50  and  51  of  Major 
Wood's  history.    Their  total  cost  is  given  in  paragraph  52  as  Rs.  9,356-1-0. 
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In  case  of  any  future  drought  or  danger  of  famine  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  remember  the  ease  with  which  water  is  procurable  at  Shahgarh, 
the  facility  with  which  irrigation  works  might  be  undertaken  there,  and  the  conse- 
quent scope  there  is  for  reproductive  labour  on  a  large  scale.  In  dry  weather  there 
is  never  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  communicating  with  Saugor,  so  that  supplies  of 
grain  could  be  very  easily  conveyed  up  to  Shahgarh  and  Hirapur,  and  thence  carried 
to  such  sites  as  might  be  selected  to  work  on.  Land  fit  for  cultivation  to  a  large 
extent  is  available,  and  in  that  peculiar  soil  kacha  wells  have  the  advantage  of  last- 
ing from  two  to  three  years.  Besides  stone  in  plenty  is  available  all  over  the 
country  for  facing  wells. 

The  above  remarks  when  read  with  Major  Wood's  history  will  suffice  to  show  how  the 
famine  affected  Saugor,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  east  and  northwards; 
to  the  west  the  people  were  fortunate  in  Bhopal,  Kooraree,  the  Gwalior  country 
bordering  on  the  Bateda  river  and  Bhilsa,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Saugor  district. 
Whatever  hardship  the  people  may  have  been  put  to  by  the  partial  failure  of  the 
kharif  crops,  was  made  up  to  them  by  the  good  outturn  of  the  rabi,  which  admitted 
of  wheat  being  sold  throughout  the  whole  district  very  considerably  cheaper  than  it 
had  been  selling  in  1867  when  the  prices  of  grain  ranged  as  follows  : — wheat  10  to 
1*2  seers,  jowari  15  to  16  seers,  rice  6  J  to  9  seers,  kodo  20  to  25  seers  per  rupee. 
Doubtless  these  high  prices  had  considerably  crippled  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  rendered  them  less  able  to  cope  with  a  second  year  of  failure  of  the 
kharif  crops  from  which  their  staple  articles  of  food,  jowari  and  kodo,  are  usually 
procured.  Still  in  the  Saugor  Tahsil  the  price  of  wheat,  jowari  and  bajra  has  been 
high  ever  since  1850,  when  it  stood  at  35  seers  per  rupee,  in  1852  it  stood  at  30,  in 
1855  at  32.  In  none  other  of  these  years  has  it  fallen  lower  than  27  seers,  while 
since  1863,  19£  seers  is  the  cheapest  rate  procurable.  In  the  same  way  with  all 
other  food  grains  the  prices  have  ranged  high,  when  compared  with  those  in  other 
districts  for  the  last  10  years.  In  1865  kodo  was  procurable  at  the  rate  of  1  maund 
per  rupee,  since  then  the  price  has  ranged  at  from  18  to  30  seers. 

At  no  time  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  as  much 
grain  as  was  required  both  for  consumption  and  seed,  from  the  supplies  existing  on 
the  spot.  In  paragraph  11  of  this  letter  the  statements  of  the  Shahgarh  Malguzars 
have  been  given.  From  them  I  was  led  to  the  impression  that  the  falling  off  in 
the  kharif  cultivation  in  Shahgarh  during  1869  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
Tahsildar  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his  Tahsil,  but  the 
question  of  giving  advance  to  cultivators  for  the  purpose  of  seed  was  never  raised 
here.  And  with  the  exception  of  Shahgarh,  everywhere  also  the  people  managed  for 
themselves  without  assistance.  No  necessity  seems  to  have  arisen  at  any  time  for 
special  imports,  the  local  supplies  being  abundant  and  brought  forward  by  the  dealers 
at  very  fair  rates.  Not  only  too  was  the  supply  quite  equal  to  the  local  demand, 
but  a  considerable  margin  was  left  for  export. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Saugor  that  this  was  so,  as  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  conse- 
quent almost  total  absence  of  forage  would  have  rendered  any  importation  on  a  large 
scale  a  difficulty.  Some  convoys  of  Banjara  bullocks  laden  with  grain  went  from 
this  district  towards  Lallatpur,  Nowgong  and  Jhansee.  The  wheat  exports  are 
given  in  the  Trade  Returns  of  the  circle,  at  82,396  maunds  in  1868-69,  but  the  ordi- 
nary traffic  carried  on  by  the  Banjaras  received  a  severe  check. 

This  scarcity  of  water  never  seems  to  have  become  unbearable  as  far  as  this  district  itself 
was  concerned;  no  heavy  losses  of  cattle  were  reported  ;  disease  occurred  in  a  few 
places,  but  not  brought  on  by  drought,  and  nowhere  was  it  violent  enough  to 
cause  anxiety ;  the  people  managed  to  save  their  cattle,  and  the  misfortunes  that 
befell  the  people  of  the  Murwara  Tahsil  in  the  Jubbulpore  district  were  unknown 
in  Saugor.  There  cattle  before  the  rains  were  a  drug  in  the  market  and  unsaleable; 
here  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  reduction  in  their  value.  Isolated  cases 
of  course  occurred  of  cattle  being  sold  for  a  song,  but  these  cases  were  too  few  to. 
admit  of  any  theory  regarding  real  loss  being  founded  on  tbem. 

The  whole  year  was  terribly  unhealthy,  cholera  and  small-pox  having  been  very  preva- 
lent from  April  to  October  ;  but  as  these  diseases  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  district,  but  raged  indiscriminately  all  over,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
famine,  which  was  confined  to  certain  localities,  had  any  thing  to  do  either  with  their 
out-break  or  their  continuance.  The  deaths  from  both  causes  are  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  9,136  during  the  time  the  diseases  prevailed.  This  gives  a  percentage  of  1*83  ou 
total  population.  In  August  and  September  a  bad  description  of  intermittent  fever 
prevailed,  which  continued  until  the  beginning  of  November,  and  to  this  many  of 
the  sufferers  from  famine  undoubtedly  fell  victims;  as  hardship  and  want  had  not 
only  predisposed  them  to  take  it,  but  had  not  left  stamina  sufficient  to  enable  the 
sufferers  to  make  head  against  it.  No  statistics  of  the  deaths  of  these  people  were 
kept  up. 

As  regards  emigration,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  from  Saugor  there  was  none.  The 
immigration  from  other  countries  has  been  spoken  of  at  length  already  in  this  report ; 
and  as  nearly  the  whole  of  these  immigrants  returned  to  their  homes  in  November 
and  December  last,  the  effect  on  the  people  of  Saugor  as  a  body,  and  the  country, 
may  be  said  to  have  already  passed  away.    The  physical  effects  of  the  famine  were 
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few; — in  some  parts  trees  have  dried  up  for  want  of  water,  but  in  no  great  numbers, 
— and  visiting  the  country  during  the  cold  weather  immediate  ly  niter  such  a 
scourge  had  passed  over  the  land,  it  was  to  me  astonishing  that  the  famine  had  in 
fact  left  no  marks  beyond  the  falling  off  in  the  kharif  cultivation  in  Shabgarh,  and 
broken  lengths  of  earth -work  along  the  road  between  Saugor  and  Hirapur,  with 
occasionally  a  stray  refugee  who  had  been  too  weak  and  ill  to  find  his  way  to  his 
own  country  before,  and  was  then  struggling  through  the  district  on  his  way  home. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  distress  caused  by  this  rush  of  half-starving  people,  it  seems 
strange  that  new  articles  of  food  were  not  more  resorted  to.  The  plentiful  supply  of 
"  ber"  fruit  undoubtedly  supported  many,  who  would  otherwise  have  died  of  starva- 
tion ;  these  too  eked  out  their  subsistence  with  "  karounda  berries,"  the  inhowa, 
mukora  nuts,  and  other  forest  berries, — but  they  never  appear  to  have  been  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  terrible  expedients  of  the  starving  in  Jubbulpore,  who  had  to 
eat  white  clay,  the  starch  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Bombax  malabaricum,  and  other 
substances  quite  incapable  of  giving  sustenance,  but  yet  sufficient  to  stay  tempora- 
rily the  cravings  of  hunger.  Still  the  people  here  were  so  reduced,  as  to  render 
them  quite  careless  of  all  distinctions  of  caste,  and  they  would  willingly  take  their 
food  from  any  one's  hands.  But  most  of  the  sufferers  were  of  the  lowest  castes, — • 
Chamars,  Koris,  &c,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  people  of  good  castes  origi- 
nally gave  themselves  out  as  of  low  caste,  in  order  to  account  for  their  not  keeping 
up  to  the  usual  distinctions.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  here,  is  the  very  small 
number  of  children  who  were  deserted  by  their  parents.  There  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  more  than  20  from  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  famine. 

Major  Wood,  in  his  59th  has  spoken  of  the  increase  of  petty  crime  in  the  district  during 
the  period  of  this  scarcity ;  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  there 
was  no  crime  on  a  large  scale." 

The  course  of  the  famine  in  the  Damoh  District  may  be  thus  sketched  : — 

The  scarcity  in  this  district,  appears  to  date  as  far  back  as  to  the  year  1866-67,  and  tho 
price  of  grain  from  that  time  has  been  considerably  higher  than  in  former  years. 

The  rain-fall  of  the  year  1867-68  was  unprecedently  high,  being  76*70  inches,  and  the 
kharif  crops  suffered  greatly.  In  the  following  year  1868-69,  they  almost  entirely 
failed  from  drought.  The  rabi  crops  of  both  these  years  were  nearly  up 
to  the  average,  but  the  poorer  classes  in  this  district  (the  Koris,  Koshtis, 
Chamars,  Gonds,  &c.  &c.)  depend  almost  entirely  on  such  kharif  crops  as  jawar, 
kodu,  kutki,  sawa  &c.  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  in  these  years,  when  their 
usual  supplies  failed,  then  they  were  not  able  to  purchase  the  better  class  of  grains, 
the  price  of  which  had  risen  considerably,  in  consequence  of  great  exportation  into 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Bundelkhand. 

jln  July  and  August  1868-69,  owing)  to  the  continued  drought,  weeding  and  other  agri- 
cultural operations  were  completely  put  a  stop  to,  and  thousands  of  people,  who  were 
annually  thus  employed,  found  themselves  thrown  out  of  work,  and  without  the 
maans  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  Many  at  this  time  had  recourse  to  tho 
pulp  of  the  *"  kajur"  tree  and  the  barks  of  the  "  gular"  and  "  samar"t  trees, 
mixed  with  a  little  grain  ;  and  there  was  evidently  great  distress  and  alarm  prevail- 
ing, as  this  was  the  first  great  scarcity  from  drought  they  ever  remembered  to  have 
heard  of. 

*  *  * 

Thus  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1869,  the  prospects  looked 
a  little  brighter,  and  it  was  hoped  the  worst  of  the  struggle  was  over. 

The  spring  crops  of  1869-70  were  quite  up  to  the  average,  but  grain  nerchants  (who 
were  disappointed  in  getting  grain  from  the  Jubbulpore  district,  crops  having  failed 
there)  invaded  this  district,  and  bought  up  large  quantities  of  grain,  offering  high 
prices  to  tempt  the  people,  putting  prices  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

The  famine  here  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  many  thousands  of  starving  people  from 
the  surrounding  Native  states  of  Bundelkhand,  where  the  kharif  crops  had  also  failed, 
and  where  wheat  was  then  selling  as  high  as  four  seers  for  the  rupee,  r.nd  where  no 
relief  appears  to  have  been  attempted  for  them.  They  flocked  into  this  district,  when 
they  heard  of  the  relief  measures  taken  here. 

Th  is  influx  of  strangers  was  not  confined  to  the  town  classes  alone,  but  many  formerly 
well-to-do  and  respectable  people,  and  who  had  been  quite  unaccustomed  to  manual 
labour,  were  only  too  glad  to  get  any  kind  of  employment  in  relief  works. 

*  *  * 

Relief  works  were  also  established  near  Hatta,  on  the  most  part  of  the  Damoh  and 
Hatta  roads. 

When  these  relief  works  were  started,  hundreds  of  people  came  for  employment  from 
different  parts  of  the  district,  and  many  also  from  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Bundelkhand  and  Chattarpur,  all  of  whom  were  thankful  to  get  employment.  The 
people  so  employed  received  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  annas  per  diem,  and  they 
were  paid  daily.    They  were  at  first  chiefly  employed  in  digging  and  stocking 


•Wild  date  palm. 
f'Silk  or  red  cotton  tree,  Bomlax  malabaricum, 
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murrain  along  the  road  side.  '  The  attendance  of  people  on  these  relief  works 
increased  very  considerably  in  the  mouths  of  September  and  October,  and  in  these 
two  months  altogether  67,000  people  were  employed. 

la  October  a  poor-house  was  established  at  Damoh  for  those  famine-stricken  people 
who  were  ton  weak  to  work  at  this  time ;  however  there  were  few  reduced  to  such  a 
state,  and  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house  consisted  chiefly  of  the  blind,  lame  and  so 
on,  who  had  fallen  into  want. 

The  number  of  people  fed  at  the  poor-house  from  October  to  the  end  of  December, 
amounted  to  2,760,  and  the  cost  to  Rs.  190,  which  sum  was  subscribed  by  Malgu- 
zars  in  the  district. 

From  March  1869  distress  again  set  in,  hundreds  of  people  commenced  assembling 
from  different  parts  of  the  district,  from  the  surrounding  Native  States  of  Bundel- 
hand,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  employment  in  cutting  the  rabi  harvest  and  accumu- 
lating sufficient  to  keep  tbem  going  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  as  is  their 
custom  ;  but  the  harvest  season,  instead  of  giving  employment  for  any  length  of 
time,  was  cut  in  two  or  three  days,  from  the  number  of  hands  available,  and  conse- 
quently all  these  people  were  again  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  began  to  suffer 
from  want.  To  give  employment  to  these  people,  several  local  works  were  com- 
menced in  different  parts  of  the  district,  viz.  a  town  school-house  at  Pathuria,  a 
serai  at  Nowtah,  deepening  two  tanks  at  Damoh,  and  a  tank  at  Mugrawn. 

*  *  * 

In  July  sanction  was  obtained  to  recommence  relief  works  on  the  Saugor,  Jubbulpore, 
Damoh  and  Hatta  roads,  and  the  murram  which  had  been  collected  and  stocked  the 
previous  year,  was  now  spread  on  different  parts  of  the  road  which  required  repair. 

^r*  jf* 

In  July  when  the  distress  was  at  its  greatest  height,  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute 
similar  poor-houses  at  Hatta,  Pathuria  and  Mala;  and  the  Malguzars  of  this  district 
received  instructions  to  forward  to  them  all  starving  people  and  those  unfit  for 
work.  At  each  of  these  poor-houses  a  hospital  was  established  to  which  a  com- 
pounder was  attached,  with  medicines  provided  by  Government. 
The  dietary  was  liberal,  and  suited  to  the  various  conditions  and  ages  of  the  recipients. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  March  to  October  1869  the  distress  was  very  great, 
augmented  as  it  was,  by  various  diseases  which  set  in  and  carried  off  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  unfortunate  people. 

The  relief  works  and  poor-houses  existed  until  such  time  as  the  people  were  able  to 
gain  their  livelihood  from  the  next  harvest. 

Besides  the  relief  works  that  were  carried  on  along  the  principal  roads  and  towns  of 
the  district,  the  Malguzars  were  enabled  by  a  considerable  grant  of  Takavi  from 
Government  to  give  employment  to  many  hundreds  in  deepening  wells  and  tanks 
which  had  dried  up  in  the  summer  of  1869  during  the  great  drought  of  that  year. 

No  remissions  of  land  revenue  were  made,  it  being  considered  unnecessary. 

The  remarkably  severe  hot  weather  of  1869  overtook  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community 
when  they  were  already  reduced  by  a  year  of  bad  harvests  to  a  state  of  want,  and 
found  them  but  easy  prey  to  the  diseases  &c,  which  set  in  with  great  virulence 
throughout  the  hot  season  ;  as  the  drought  continued  the  tanks  and  wells  sank  gradu- 
ally lower,  the  water-supply  became  daily  more  unwholesome,  and  cholera,  diarrhoea, 
and  small-pox  committod  fearful  ravages  throughout  the  country  ;  during  the  worst 
of  the  famine  it  was  noticed  that  caste  was  but  little  thought  of,  and  the  only  care 
was  how  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishment.  The  emigration  was  inconsiderable,  and 
very  slightly  affected  the  condition  of  the  district. 

Malguzars,  as  a  rule,  did  all  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  their  tenants. 
Among  Malguzars  the  alienations  of  land  by  sale  were  few  in  number,  but  a  great 
proportion  of  them  as  well  as  tenants  with  proprietory  rights  were  found  to  borrow 
money,  and  mortgage  their  villages  or  lands.  Many  Malik  Mukbuzahs  too  sold 
their  land  to  their  Malgazars  and  became  simple  tenants. 

Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  debts  incurred  during  the  time  of  famine  can  be 
cleared  off.  Cultivators  were  frequently  obliged  to  dispose  of  parts  of  their  live  and 
agricultural  stock,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  cultivation,  and  no  land  has 
been  thrown  out  of  use. 

The  great  hopes  of  profits  entertained  by  Malguzars,  subsequent  to  the  Settlement, 
have  been  crushed  for  a  time  by  the  famine  and  previous  bad  harvests,  but  no  per- 
manent bad  effects  appear  to  be  anticipated. 

The  effects  of  the  great  drought  of  1869  are  still  observable  throughout  the  district 
from  whole  groves  of  mango  and  other  trees  being  completely  dried  up;  and  many 
hundreds  of  trees  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  land. 

Cholera  and  other  diseases  raging  whilst  the  famine  was  at  its  height,  appear  to  have 
reduced  the  collection  of  reliable  statistics  of  deaths  from  actual  starvation  to  a  matter 
of  insurmountable  difficulty,  as  in  numerous  instances  persons  were  registered  as 
having  died  from  starvation,  and  further  investigation  showed  it  was  disease  that  had 
carried  them  off. 
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On  referring  to  the  office  records  I  found  a  statement  was  prepared,  and  the  number  of 

deaths  from  starvation  was  recorded  as  548. 
This  number,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  is  much  underrated,  as  I  believe 

the  famine  was  a  most  severe  one." 

The  following  account  of  the  famine  in  Seoni  hardly  shows  how  severe  the 
suffering  was.  Some  deaths  occurred  in  Balaghat  among  emigrants  from  Seoni  : — 

"  The  distress  among  the  poor  continued  from  February  to  September  1869,  that  is, 
until  the  rain  crops  of  the  season  began  to  be  available  for  food.  The  suffering  cul- 
minated in  May,  June  and  July.  To  the  end  of  April  the  wild  fruits  and  spontane- 
ous products  of  the  jungles  played  an  important  part  in  sustaining  life. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  time  of  scarcity  so  instructive  as 
the  knowledge  gained  of  the  economical  value  of  the  forest  tracts  in  times  of  scar- 
city. 

And  in  1869  the  jungles  were  unusually  productive. 

In  August,  owing  to  the  gourds,  edible  leaves,  and  Indian  corn,  a  sensible  mitigation  of 
the  distress  was  apparent.  From  this  time  matters  began  rapidly  to  right  them- 
selves, and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  famine  was  a  thing  of  history. 

No  influx  of  people  on  a  large  scale  was  observed  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

When  relief  in  food  and  work  was  given  at  Seoni,  about  50  or  60  individuals  were 
found  among  the  poor  who  were  strangers  to  the  district.  These  people  are  all  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  according  to  their  own  account  came  from  Bhandara  and 
Balaghat,  and  a  few  from  Murwara  in  Jubbulpore  and  the  Rewah  territory.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  relief  operations  they  were  dispersed. 

The  emigration  during  the  time  of  scarcity  was  but  a  development  of  a  movement 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  some  years  previous;  and  even  now,  though  happier 
times  have  come,  it  has  not  quite  ceased.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  giving 
rise  to  this,  the  more  especially  as  prima  facie  the  class  who  emigrate  might  be 
supposed  to  find  ample  employment  where  the  reclamation  of  jungle  and  waste  land 
is  continually  going  on. 

Nothing  new  or  out  of  the  common  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  usual  jungle  fruits,  mhowa,  ber,  tendu,  gurguru  and  wild  roots  were 
largely  eaten.  The  price  of  mhowa  went  to  the  unprecedented  height  of  Rs.  9  per 
khandi  =  142  seers,  and  latterly  was  unobtainable  even  at  that  figure.  Ber  and 
gurguru  were  selling  respectively  at  Rs.  4  and  Rs.  2  per  khandi,  whole  villages 
of  the  forest  tribes  sustained  life  on  ber  and  gurgurus  alone.  The  latter  is  the 
seed  of  a  shrub  of  the  same  name,  which  is  ground  and  made  into  bread  and  eaten 
as  a  kind  of  porridge.  Though  not  very  palatable,  it  is  said  to  be  nourishing. 
An  incident  interesting  in  relation  to  the  value  attached  to  jungle  produce  as  an 
article  of  food  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the  distress  was  at  the  greatest, 
a  jungle  lessee  sent  a  quantity  of  ber  fruit  from  the  north  of  Lakhnadon  to  the 
Kerowla  Taluka ;  it  was  quickly  bought  up,  and  the  speculator  made  a  considerable 
profit  by  this  venture. 

The  castes  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  famine  fell  are  Myras,  Pardhans,  Gonds,  Hulias, 
Katteas  and  Bassores.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  few  of  a  better  social  stand- 
ing should  have  been  found  in  actual  want;  the  instances  of  individuals  of  castes 
superior  to  those  mentioned  above  being  in  need  of  assistance  were  very  rare. 

Among  the  300  people  collected  in  Seoni,  there  was  to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge,  only 
one  Brahmin,  but  few  Mahomedans,  and  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  higher  cultivat- 
ing classes.  All  this  would  point  to  the  fact  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed, 
that  the  famine  arose  rather  from  the  want  of  means  to  procure  food  than  from  a 
real  scarcity  of  grain.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  classes  which  suffered 
most  are  low  in  the  social  scale,  and  at  all  times  their  caste  restrictions  closely 
follow  the  state  of  their  stomachs. 

Still  for  these  poor  creatures  a  lower  depth  remained,  it  is  computed  that  in  Kattanghi 
about  1,000  and  in  Seoni  about  300  persons  have  been  compelled  to  enrol  themselves 
as  Mehtars  or  Dhers. 

Water  was  scarce,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  was  no  water  famine. 
In  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to  discover  that  people  left  their  houses  in  search  of 
water.  Wells  dried  that  had  never  run  short  before,  and  tanks  which  had  always 
in  the  driest  seasons  contained  a  little,  were  this  year  quite  emptied. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  these  circumstances  to  deepen  and  clean  out  wells  and  tanks. 

In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  immunity  from  epidemic  disease  which  followed 
the  famine  in  no  small  degree  to  the  cleaning  process  which  the  water  reservoirs 
.  had  undergone.  Some  of  the  trees  growing  on  light  soils  succumbed  to  the 
drought. 

Wages  during  the  period  of  distress  did  not  fluctuate  perceptibly.  People  sought 
rather  to  be  paid  in  grain  than  in  money,  this  in  itself  must  have  tended  somewhat 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  wage.  The  tank  diggers,  a  trade  in  itself,  lowered  their  terms 
from  10  to  13  pachors  for  the  rupee. 

A  pachor  is  a  local  measure  containing  84  37  [cubic  feet,  and  is  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment for  all  earth- work. 
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The  loss  of  agricultural  stock  was  heavy,  but  that  it  has  acted  rather  beneficially  than 
otherwise  I  cannot  but  believe.  The  pernicious  practice  of  indiscriminate  and  unre- 
strained multiplication  of  cattle  yearly  exposes  thousands  to  death  from  starvation. 
The  year  following  the  short  rains  only  increased  the  usual  proportion  of  animals 
that  succumbed. 

The  cultivator  of  all  grades  seems  to  think  that  bis  importance  will  be  measured  by 

the  number  of  his  cattle. 
Breeding  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  and  no  provision  made  to  feed  the  young 
stock.  The  severity  of  a  bad  weather  then  sets  in,  grass  is  unobtainable  and  water 
scarce.  Thus  from  year  to  year  in  every  village  poor  beasts  are  deliberately  suffered 
to  become  victims  to  the  most  lingering  and  cruel  death,  and  this  before  the  doors 
and  under  the  eyes  of  their  owners  whose  religion  inculcates  the  duty  of  cherishing 
and  protecting  kine  ! ! 

The  mortality  produced  directly  by  the  famine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  serious. 

It  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  wandering  strangers  that  came 
from  BalaghatandBhandara.  I  give  in  the 
margin  a  return,  showing  the  number  of  re- 
ported deaths  according  to  Police  station- 
houses.  The  mortality  indirectly  resulting 
must  have  been  much  more  considerable, 
and  will  probably  never  be  ascertained  with 
accuracy. 

Weakened  by  insufficient  food,  often  de- 
ficient in  nourishment,  many  fell  victims 
to  subsequent  fever. 

With  the  exception  of  Pandhri  and  the 
Abkari,  the  revenue  remained  uninfluen- 
ced by  the  crisis  through  which  the  coun- 
try was  passing.  The  Land  Revenue  was  collected  without  difficulty  or  the  occur- 
rence of  any  balances.  Pandhri  was  affected  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third,  and 
the  Abkari  receipts  fell  full  50  per  cent  from  those  of  the  year  before. 
Two  cases  operated  against  the  Abkari :  one  was  the  consumption  of  mhowa  as  an  article 
of  food,  which  made  it  difficult  and  very  expensive  to  procure  for  distillation ;  the 
other,  the  impoverishment  of  many  of  the  best  customers, — Gonds,  Pardhans  and 
Myras. 

The  condition  of  the  district  during  the  famine  was  orderly  in  the  extreme. 

There  was  no  development  of  lawlessness  resulting,  no  heinous  crimes :  petty  theft  in- 
creased in  a  very  considerable  ratio,  but  the  inciting  cause  in  the  majority  of 
instances  was  hunger. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  famine  was  the  number  of  orphans,  or  perhaps  oftener 

more  correctly,  children  deserted  by  their  parents. 
At  different  times  30  in  all  were  sent  to  the  Orphanage  at  Jubbulpore.    Each  of  these 

children  was  given  a  brass  plate  for  eating  and  cooking,  and  a  blanket." 

Colonel  Wood  has  given  an  account  of  the  suffering  in  the  Mandla  District. 
He  was  not  in  Mandla  during  the  time  of  famine,  and  perhaps  has  under-rated 
the  distress. 

''  Distress  began  to  be  felt  amongst  the  labouring  and  the  poor  classes  in  June  1869, 

when  there  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain. 
There  was  abundance  of  grain  in  the  district,  but  employment  was  not  procurable. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  people  began  to  flock  into  Mandla,  and  the  work  on  the  Station 

roads  and  on  the  Jubbulpore  and  Mandla  road  was  at  once  taken  in  hand. 
Thefts  by  house-breaking  and  ordinary  thefts  had  been  gradually  increasing  for  a 

month  or  two  previously.    They  went  on  increasing  in  June  and  July,  and  in 

August  they  reached  their  maximum  limit,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  the  number 

that  occurred  in  the  previous  month. 
In  September  thefts  of  all  kinds  were  happily  on  the  decline.    In  October  there  was 

only  the  usual  average  amount  of  crime. 
Some  of  the  poorer  classes  who  came  into  Mandla  had  been  living  on  jungle  berries 

and  on  the  tender  tops  of  the  wild  indigo  (chakara).  None  of  them  were  so  reduced 

as  not  to  be  able  to  work,  and  they  soon  regained  their  strength  when  they  had 

wholesome  food  to  eat. 
Most  of  the  poor  belonged  to  the  Mandla  district,  but  some  of  them  came  from  the 

Rewab  country,  the  Bilaspur  and  Seoni  districts,  and  a  few  from  the  Jubbulpore 

district. 

None  of  the  other  poor  that  came  into  Mandla  died  from  the  effects  of  insufficient 
nourishment.    No  deaths  by  starvation  in  the  interior  of  the  district  were  reported. 

Mr.  Duff,  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  however,  saved  the  life  of  a  boy  whom  he 
found  deserted  by  his  relations  (on  the  Mandla  and  Jubbulpore  road),  some  40  miles 
from  Mandla.  The  boy  was  at  death's  door  from  starvation,  but  by  careful  treat- 
ment at  Mandla  he  quite  recovered.  A  few  poor  people  in  the  district  were  relieved 
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at  some  of  the  Police  posts  by  order  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  but  the  amount 

expended  was  so  small  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned.    The  amount  was 

defrayed  from  the  half  Pandhri  Fand. 
There  were  29  fatal  cases  of  cholera  in  the  interior  of  the  district  in  March  1869  when 

the  scourge  appeared.    In  April  there  was  1  death  from  cholera  in  the  town  of 

Mandla,  and  26  in  the  district. 
In  May  there  were  201  fatal  cholera  cases  in  the  town  of  Mandla  and  180  in  the  interior 

of  the  district. 
In  June  17  deaths  at  Mandla  and  1,869  in  the  district. 
In  July  1  fatal  case  at  Mandla  and  617  in  the  district. 
In  August  3  in  Mandla  and  457  in  the  district. 
In  September  no  fatal  cases  in  Mandla,  but  173  in  the  district. 
After  August  there  were  no  further  cases  at  Mandla. 

In  October  211  fatal  cases  in  the  district.  In  November  11.  After  November  cholera 
entirely  ceased. 

I  have  given  the  statistics  regarding  cholera,  because  they  sometimes  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  famine  statistics. 

Although  cholera  may  have  no  primary  connection  with  famine,  it  has  many  more 
victims  in  a  time  of  distress,  from  the  fact  that  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  unwhole- 
some and  unnatural  food  has  not  such  a  good  chance  of  recovery  as  a  sound  one. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  the  poor  who  came  to  the  Sadar  station,  nourishment  in 
the  way  of  wholesome  food  was  at  once  obtained. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  deaths  from  starvation  in  the  interior  of  the  district 
were  not  reported  by  the  Police,  for  when  the  people  were  flocking  into  Mandla  for 
relief,  cholera  was  at  its  height  in  the  interior. 

In  the  panic  in  the  district  from  May  to  August  in  particular,  the  village  Kotwars 
could  not  have  reported  even  all  the  deaths  from  cholera. 

But  from  all  accounts  there  was  little  distress  in  the  Mandla  district  compared  with 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Jubbulpore. 

For  the  three  months  relief  was  afforded,  the  daily  average  number  of  men,  women  and 
children  was  about  130." 

In  the  Nerbudda  division  relief  had  to  be  afforded  only  in  one  of  the  wild, 
poor  tracts  of  the  Chhindwara  district ;  but,  under  Providence,  this  division  owed 
its  preservation  both  as  to  its  kharif  and  rabi  crops  in  this  year  of  drought  to  the 
timely  rain  that  came  (not  one  moment  too  early)  at  the  end  of  September  1868. 
This  revived  the  kharif  when  about  to  perish,  and  softened  the  land  sufficiently, 
for  the  rabi  sowings.  After  this  fall  there  was  long  and  incessant  anxiety,  but 
no  imminent  and  general  danger.  The  local  officers  understood  their  duties  and 
fully  realized  their  responsibilities. 

In  Betul,  mhowa  (a  very  important  element  in  the  consumption  of  the  people) 
had  been  a  fairly  good  crop.  Grain  stocks  were  fairly  full  in  June  1868.  Prices 
before  the  time  of  scarcity  were — 

Wheat.        Gram.         Rice.         Mung.       Tur.  Masur. 
16  seers.      16  seers.    10  seers.     12  seers.    12  seers.      12  seera. 
The  highest  rates  were  :— 

10    „  10    „         7    „       10    „        10    „  12  „ 

Immigrants  passed  through  from  Marwar  to  Berar. 

Mhowa  saved  the  hill  people  from  actual  want.  Exports  of  wheat  towards 
Nagpur  are  mentioned.  The  water-supply  caused  anxiety,  and  1,000  pounds  of 
powder  for  blasting  and  deepening  wells  were  obtained.  Wages  appear  to  have 
risen. 

"  Cultivators  in  this  district  are  not  in  the  habit  of  binding  themselves  down  to  pay 
their  debts  in  kind  to  the  money  lenders  at  a  previously  arranged  rate  as  in  some 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  The  custom  is  for  the  cultivator  to  pay  in  kind,  and 
to  receive  credit  in  his  accounts  for  the  quantity  so  delivered  at  slightly  less  than 
the  current  market  rates.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  though  the  crops  were  scanty, 
the  cultivator  received  higher  prices  for  what  he  made  over  to  his  money  lender." 

Taccavi  advances  for  the  improvemnent  of  wells  were  made  to  the  extent  of 
Us.  11,440.  Sugar-cane  is  largely  cultivated  in  this  district.  Generally  speaking 
the  people  were  hard  pushed,  but  the  kharif  crop  will  thrive  with  less  rain  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

"  Harvests  in  Betul  are  less  easily  ruined  by  scanty  rain-fall  than  has  been  usually 
admitted." 

In  Hoshangabad,  as  soon  as  the  roads  opened  after  the  rains  of  1868,  pitiful 
streams  of  emaciated  immigrants  from  Marwar,  Bundelkhandand  Hindustan  poured 
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into  the  district.  They  brought  disease  with  them  and  the  dispensaries  became 
poor-houses.  They  mostly  passed  westward.  There  was  plenty  of  employment 
obtainable  on  the  railway  works.  By  January  1869  this  distress  had  subsided  ; 
stocks  of  grain  were  of  an  average  fullness.  Wheat  was  largely  exported,  much, 
as  usual,  to  the  West.  In  1867-68,  236,139  maunds  went  to  Malwa,  and  2,00,818 
in  the  following  year.  Exports  to  Bhopal  were,  it  seems,  for  the  requirements 
of  the  additional  mouths  of  the  famine  refugees,  not  to  meet  the  consumption  of 
her  own  population.  Larger  exports  went  towards  Saugor  and  Jubbulpore,  and 
some  towards  Nagpur. 

"  When  the  unusual  demand  arose,  the  wholesale  price  of  wheat  may  have  been  about 

Rs.  24  a  mani,*  and  it  rose  as  high  as  42  rupees  in  a 
•  Equal  to  320  .eers.         few  months.    At  the  present  time  (July  1870)  it  may 
be  about  Rs.  35  to  37,  but  the  opening  of  the  Railway  will  fully  account  for  its  keep- 
ing so  high." 

The  immigrants  came  mostly  from  Marwar,  and  were  chiefly  Jats,  Bishna- 
vis,  Brahmins  and  Banias  ;  very  few  settled  in  the  district.  Those  from  around 
Benares,  from.  Rewah  and  Bundelkhand  were  mostly  of  the  lower  castes  of  common 
labourers,  many  of  them  professional  and  wandering  beggars. 

In  Narsinghpur  the  poorer  classes  were  far  better  able  in  1868-69  to  pay  a 
rupee  for  12  seers  of  wheat  than  a  rupee  for  17  seers  in  1855.  The  harvests  of 
1866  and  1867  were  indifferent.  In  this  district  the  question  of  deterioration 
of  the  soil  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  Mr.  Grant,  c.  s., 
He  writes  : — "  admitting  then  that  the  present  returns  average  not  more  than  four- 
"  fold,  and  that  the  returns  for  prefectly  fresh  soil  are  twenty-fold,  the  extent  of 
"  deterioration  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  would  seem  to  furnish  a  not  un- 
natural cause  for  alarm.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  alarm  has  not  been 
"  exaggerated.  Mr.  Maloney  and  Captain  Sleeman,  who  are  the  only  authorities 
"  regarding  the  early  condition  of  the  valley,  naturally  attached  great  importance 
"  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  for  it  was  going  on,  and  that  rapidly,  before  their 
"  very  eyes. 

"  The  reassuring  feature  in  the  otherwise  disquieting  decline  of  fertility  in 
':  the  soil  is  that  the  deterioration  has  not  been  gradually  progressive,  but  that, 
"  commencing  with  a  very  considerable  impetus,  it  has  now  become  almost  sta- 
tionary. It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  figures  given  above,  that  while 
"  twenty  years'  cultivation  reduced  the  returns  from  twenty -fold  to  six  or  seven 
"  fold,  it  has  taken  nearly  double  that  time  (from  1828  to  1866)  to  reduce  them 
"  from  five-fold  to  four-fold  ;  and  the  present  rate  of  diminution  is  so  minute  as  to 
"  be  imperceptible.  Therefore  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  assumed  that 
"  the  rates  of  produce  will  remain  constant  at  the  present  point,  even  if  improved 
"  modes  of  cultivation  are  not  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  present  Settlement." 

In  Narsinghpur  there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  land  on  which 
cotton  in  place  of  cereals  had  been  sown. 

On  the  29th  September  prices  were,  wheat  13  seers,  gram  13^  seers,  rice  7 
seers.  Stocks  were  not  large,  and  as  soon  as  the  rains  were  over  exports  com- 
menced and  immigrants  from  Bundelkhand  appeared.  Grain  amounting  to 
64,000  maunds  came  in  from  Hoshangabad  from  October  to  July  1869,  and 
90,500  maunds  sent  to  Saugor  and  82,500  to  Jubbulpore.  Thefts  greatly  in- 
creased, though  employment  was  plentiful. 

There  were  two  distinct  streams  of  immigrants, — those  coming  from  the 
northern  parganas  of  Jubbulpore,  from  Rewah  and  Myhere  coming  from  the 
east ;  the  other,  from  Bundelkhand  through  Saugor.  These  streams  met  at  Gadar- 
wara,  and  passed  westward,  going  down  the  valley  in  search  of  some  mys- 
terious work  that  they  had  imagined  or  heard  of  on  the  Chota  Tawa.  The 
pioneers  of  both  swarms  were  men  in  good  case,  but  month  by  month  their 
physical  character  deteriorated,  and  at  last  it  was  marvellous  to  see  the  endu- 
rance of  some.  One  old  man  among  them  died  of  absolute  starvation.  They 
trudged  along  from  day  to  day  with  unflagging  purpose,  feeding  on  the  wheat 
and  gram  ears  so  long  as  there  was  any  in  the  fields,  glad  of  charity,  but 
entirely  disdaining  employment  less  remunerative  than  what  was  offered  by 
the  railway.  Many  children  were  found  deserted  by  their  parents.  This 
immigration  went  on  from  September  to  February,  when  the  tide  ebbed,  and 
many  retraced  their  steps.    Small-pox  was  prevalent,  the  deaths  were  630, 
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and  cholera  between  March  1869  and  the  rains  claimed  4,213  victims,  and  the 
visitation  made  the  people  despondent.  Men  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  schools  were  deserted,  and  from  this  reason  alone  the  Government 
revenue  was  not  paid  in  punctually.  These  diseases  do  not  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  the  local  scarcity  or  more  remote  famine,  it  probably  had  connec- 
tion with  the  deficient  water-supply. 

Special  relief  works  were  not  required  as  the  railway  and  the  ordinary 
local  and  municipal  works  were  sufficient  to  afford  employment  to  all. 

Some  hundreds  of  labourers  who  had  been  sent  from  the  poor  houses  at 
Jubbulpore  to  work  on  the  railway  in  this  district  became  disorganized  and 
spread  over  the  country  begging  and  stealing.  People  would  not  prosecute. 
They  were  collected  at  Chhindwara,  the  infirm  were  supported  by  subscriptions 
raised  by  the  landholders  around  Chhindwara,  and  the  rest  employed  on  a 
short  road  opened  out  by  the  District  Officers  from  the  town  to  the  Railway 
Station.  Twenty  died  from  weakness  and  exposure  ;  the  rest  were  in  a  few 
weeks  gradually  drafted  on  to  the  railway  works.  The  railway  was  at  the  time 
of  distress  employing  daily  35,000  people,  a  great  part  of  them  strangers  to  the 
district.  The  iron  smelters  of  Teudukhera  combined  to  support  some  scores 
of  Bundelahs,  and  maintained  them  for  weeks.  Much  employment  was  given 
by  the  excavation  of  tanks  and  by  work  on  field  embankments,  and  private 
charity  was  unstinted. 

In  Chhindwara  the  times  were  not  so  easy,  but  still  there  was  no  severe 
general  distress.  Much  of  the  population  was  able  to  fall  back  upon  or  rather  to 
subsist  entirely  on  the  berries,  and  other  jungle  products  ;  this  saved  them  entirely 
from  the  worst  forms  of  distress.  The  failure  of  the  kharif  was  mostly  in 
the  south-west  corner,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  a  2  anna 
crop,  where  indeed  both  crops  almost  entirely  failed. 

H  For  almost  three  months  of  the  year  the  poorer  classes  subsist  on  ber  fruit,  chironji 
and  mhowa,  sometimes  mixing  jowari  flour  with  these,  but  as  often  not ;  in  fact 
during  the  hot  weather,  they  eat  nothing  else." 

Nearly  all  the  population  here  is  poor,  and  wonderfully  devoid  of  thrift, 
being  mostly  Gonds. 

About  the  middle  of  November  1868  heavy  exports  to  Seoni  and  Nagpur 
raised  prices  with  a  bound  from  12  to  18  rupees  a  khandi  (200  seers),  and  the 
supplies  in  the  bazars  fell  short.  To  meet  tbe  local  distress,  and  in  view  of 
the  arrival  of  immigrants  from  the  famine  districts,  relief  works  on  the  Betul 
and  Nagpur  road  were  started  to  give  work  till  the  mhowa  crops  should  be 
available.  Food,  or  cash  to  buy  food,  was  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  such  work 
as  they  could  give,  but  limited  to  a  bare  subsistence.  Two  charitable  relief  centres 
were  established,  but  poor-houses  were  not  thought  necessary,  as  generally  the 
people's  homes  were  not  distant ;  medical  attendance  and  medicines  were  pro- 
vided, and  tools  for  the  working  parties. 

In  July  1868  wheat  had  sold  at  22  seers  the  rupee.  In  December  it  sold 
at  11^  seers,  and  jowari  had  risen  from  23  to  11  seers.  The  amount  spent  on 
relief  works,  paying  at  rates  which  only  gave  a  bare  subsistence,  amounted  to 
about  4,000  rupees.  In  February  the  highest  daily  number  employed  seems 
to  have  beeu  381  persons.  In  March  the  daily  average  was  350.  As  March 
wore  on  the  prospects  of  the  mango,  mhowa  and  chironji  crops  looked  bad,  and 
reports  came  in  of  intensifying  distress  in  the  plains  in  the  south-east  of  the 
district.  The  price  of  old  mhowa  in  a  few  days  more  than  doubled.  On  the 
8th  April  more  relief  works  had  to  be  opened  at  Pandurna,  and  plans  for  opening 
in  several  other  places  were  perfected. 

At  Pandurna  the  people  soon  struck  for  wages,  the  works  were  promptly 
stopped,  but  the  former  applicants  speedily  resumed  work  on  the  former  terms, — 
a  bare  subsistence.  As  soon  as  the  jungle  fruits  ripened  the  attendance  fell  off 
rapidly,  and  being  completed  in  May  no  others  were  deemed  requisite.  There 
were  very  few  people  who  asked  for  relief  at  the  poor  houses. 

Cholera  and  small-pox  were  sporadic. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  people  was  one  of  pasbive  submission  to  fate, 
none  being  more  supine  than  Rajah  Janoji  Bhonsla,  the  owner  of  the  chief 
estate  in  the  part  where  distress  was  most  acute.    There  could  be  no  permanent 
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effect  on  those  mostly  exposed  to  the  hardship,  for  they  had  nothing  to  sell  or 
pawn,  and  were  always  unable  to  borrow  much, — people  who  at  the  best  of  times 
only  live  from  hand  to  month, — so  that  the  pressure  of  want,  so  long  as  it  it  did 
not  reach  famine  pitch,  could  affect  their  future  but  little. 

Nimar  is  at  all  times  in  a  great  degree  dependent  for  its  food  supply  on 
importation.  It  raised  only  about  two-thirds  of  its  own  food,  importing  jowari, 
the  staple  of  its  population,  from  Khandesh  and  Berar,  and  wheat  for  its  Hindus- 
tani sojourners  from  Hoshangabad.  Its  rabi  cultivation  is  so  small  that  it  need 
not  here  be  regarded. 

The  district  is  on  the  highway  between  Malwa  and  the  Nerbudda  Valley 
and  Bombay,  between  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan.  Immense  quantities  of  grain 
pass  through  the  district,  so  no  large  stocks  are  retained,  and  now,  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway,  Nimar  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  driven  to  the  point  of  want, 
so  long  as  the  people  command  enough  money  to  detain  in  its  passage  what  they 
require  for  consumption.  It  was  therefore  perhaps  fortunate  in  this  year  of 
enhanced  prices  that  Nimar  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  habituated  to  high 
prices.  The  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  had  strongly  tended  to  raise  the 
price  of  cereals,  and  the  large  influx  of  foreign  work-people  on  the  railway 
line  had  further  increased  it.  Wages  and  earnings  of  non-agriculturists  had 
proportionately  increased.  The  ordinary  price  of  jowari  had  risen  from  Rs.  15 
per  mani  in  i860  to  Rs.  32  in  1867. 

The  ruling  price  of  such  a  staple  in  such  a  country  seems  to  be  fixed  much 
more  by  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  monsoon  than  by  that  sown  and  reaped 
during  that  particular  year,  fjor  instance  the  prices  of  1868-69  depended  mostly 
on  the  fullness  of  the  autumn  crop  of  1867.  It  was  not  till  September  1868  or 
later  that  prices  could  be  affected  by  the  unfavourable  prospect  of  the  coming 
kharif,  and  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop  in  1868  hardly  told  on  prices  till  the 
period  from  May  to  October  1869. 

Fortunately  the  harvest  of  1867  had  been  good,  and  stocks  were  compara- 
tively large,  for  crops  had  been  good  in  Berar,  Khandesh  and  Malwa.  The 
number  of  foreign  labourers  again  was  much  reduced  owing  to  the  partial  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  works,  and  the  area  sown  with  cotton  had  receded  by 
one-third.  Thus,  early  in  1868,  the  price  of  jowari  was  25  per  cent  lower  than 
the  average  rate  of  four  previous  years. 

The  monsoon  of  1868  in  Nimar  was  just  as  it  was  elsewhere,  but  the 
deficiency  in  the  crop  was  rated  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  at  only  one-eighth 
of  an  average  out-turn.  The  highest  estimate  of  the  deficiency  appears  to  be 
one  quarter. 

In  September  jowari  fell  to  17  seers  a  rupee,  and  up  to  the  end  of  March 
1869  it  was  never  dearer  than  16  seers;  so  that  it  was  not  more  than  Rs.  36 
a  mani,  against  Rs.  24  at  the  beginning  of  1868.  At  its  dearest  it  was  only 
12  per  cent  above  the  average  of  several  years.  In  this  period  crime  decreased. 
But  for  the  streams  of  fugitives  from  Rajputana  passing  along  the  roads,  there 
was  no  visible  sign  of  scarcity,  much  less  of  famine.  To  meet  the  case  of  the 
refugees  the  dispensaries  were  thrown  open,  and  some  250  of  their  sick  and 
weakly  ones  were  taken  in  and  supported  till  recovery  by  subscriptions  of  the 
European  and  Native  residents  of  Khandwa.  They  were  mostly  treated  for 
fevers  and  sloughing  ulcers  on  the  feet  and  legs. 

The  short  crop  of  1868  began  to  tell  in  1869-70  ;  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  the  average  rate  was  43  rupees  a  mani,  and  in  August  1869 
it  reached  the  "  scarcity  "  price  of  Rs.  50  a  mani.  Thus  there  was  much  more 
distress  in  Nimar  in  the  year  after  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop  than  in  the 
first  months  after  the  drought,  and  crime  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

In  the  Nagpur  country  relief  operations  were  undertaken  in  the  districts  of 
Bhandara,  Chandaand  Balaghat  during  September  1869. 

In  Chanda  the  crops  of  1868  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  district,  being  a 
portion  of  the  Bhandara  rice  field,  had  failed.  Such  distress  as  was  caused  by 
this  was  relieved  by  emigration  into  the  Nizam's  dominions  and  the  Berars,  and 
by  extensive  importation  of  grain  from  Berar,  aided  by  the  employment  afforded 
by  the  Government  officers  on  local  relief  works,  Government  advanced  Rs.  5,500 
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for  the  purchase  of  grain.  Store  houses  were  established  in  various  parts,  whence 
grain  was  sold  at  cost  price.   The  relief  works  cost  Rs.  13,644. 

"  At  one  time  the  importation  of  grain  from  the  Nizam's  dominions  was  interdicted  ; 
people  then  became  alarmed,  but  the  interdiction  was  for  a  short  time,  for  I  find 
my  predecessor  reporting  thus  about  the  import  of  grain  into  this  district. 

The  traders,*  seeing  that  the  State  did  not  hesitate  to  import  grain,  mustered  courage 
to  run  the  same  risk  themselves,  and  within  24  hours  of  the  advance  being  made 
to  Cheytmall  (28th  September  1868)  almost  every  one  who  possessed  a  cart  had 
started  it  to  Berar  or  Wardha  to  bring  in  jowari.  For  the  next  month  the  roads 
were  lined  with  these  returning  carts,  in  numbers  I  have  never  before  seen  equalled 
here,  and  Captain  Bushby,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Woon,  who  visited  Chanda 
about  this  time,  told  me  that  everywhere  in  his  district  was  the  same  sight  to  be 
seen,  of  Chafida  carts  carrying  the  Woon  grain.  Wages  did  not  rise,  coolies  on 
relief  works  were  paid  from  2  to  3  annas,  women  to  l£  anna,  and  children  3  or  4 
pice  a  day. 

Malguzars  behaved  right  well  to  their  people,  and,  like  the  traders,  did  all  that  could 
be  wanted  in  the  way  of  charitable  relief.  Two  cases  of  starvation  were  recorded. 
People  became  emaciated  and  infirm,  but  beyond  these  two  instances  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  actually  died  of  starvation." 

People  sent  to  jail  between  January  and  October  were  emaciated  and 
considerably  less  in  weight  than  those  admitted  at  any  time  previously. 

No  epidemic  occurred,  and  no  lasting  traces  were  impressed  on  the  country. 

In  the  Wardha  district  there  was  neither  scarcity  nor  distress.  The  cotton 
crop  was  very  good.  The  drizzling  rain  in  August,  with  slight  breaks  followed 
by  thunderstorms,  "changed  gloom  into  joy."  On  the  higher  lands  jowari  and 
the  minor  kharif  crops  more  or  less  failed  from  drought. 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  October  or  in  the  succeeding  months,  or  until  18th 
March,  and  the  rabi  failed.  "  Merchants  and  traders  were  then  indefatigable  in 
"  their  endeavours  to  obtain  supplies  of  grain,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
"  soon  vanished  when  they  found  that  extensive  importations  of  grain  were  being 
"  made  by  Railway  from  the  Nizam's  dominions." 

Wardha  price  current  for  Jowari.  Cotton  also  Sold  well,  and 

employment  on  the  railway, 
on  imperial  and  local  works 
was  ample.  There  was  a 
large  immigration  of  starv- 
ing people  from  the  east,  of 
whom  about  a  quarter  passed 
on  into  Berar. 

The  agricultural  classes,  as  a  body,  from  the  high  prices,  did  well  ;  and  the 
people  in  general,  though  they  had  to  pay  higher  than  usual,  could  bear  up 
against  the  ruling  prices. 

In  fact  Wardha  can  stand  prices  without  much  distress,  which  in  some  other 
parts  of  these  Provinces  would  naturally  cause  deaths  from  starvation.  The 
people,  like  the  soil,  are  retentive,  and  will  bear  long  and  severe  trials.  For 
some  months  during  the  period  of  great  export  to  Bombay,  from  December 
1876  to  the  beginning  of  1878,  the  price  of  the  staple  food  has  been  particularly 
high,  yet  there  was  scarcely  a  murmur,  and  what  there  was,  was  confined  to  the 
weavers  of  one  town,  and  could  be  traced  to  one  individual. 

In  the  Nagpur  district  there  was  no  famine.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
wrote, — "  I  had  marched  all  over  the  district,  and  could  only  say  that  it  was 
wonderful  that  the  crops  were  as  good  as  they  proved  to  be.  The  rice  and  lin- 
seed failed,  but  the  cotton  and  jowari  crops  were  decidedly  good,  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  district  the  spring  crops  varied  from  good  to  very  fair." 

Rice  failed  along  the  Bhandara  border,  but  even  there  the  whole  of  the 
Government  demand  was  promptly  realized  without  resort  to  unusual  pressure. 

There  was  no  unusual  amount  of  sickness  :  cholera  and  small-oox  were  not 
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*  In  this  district  there  is  an  abse  nee  of  grain  traders  who  in  ordinary  times  import  grain,  thus  the  machinery 
and  groove  for  importation  were  wa  nting. 
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About  January  1869  starving  immigrants  from  the  east  poured  in  ;  some 
passed  on  to  Berar,  but  most  hung  about  the  large  towns  of  Nagpur  and  Kamptee. 
A  few  took  up  their  residence  in  the  towns  on  the  south-eastern  border.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  relieve  these  people  ;  many  were  provided  with  work,  both 

,  ,       .  .  ,  „  upon  the  spot  on  works  which  happened  to  be  in  progress, 

*  In  Akola  distriot  of  Berar.  j     i  ,  t     rri.  -i   rr  ^   ■     ,  r     &  » 

and  also  on  the  Khamgaon  Railway*;  but  many  men  were 
too  emaciated  to  be  fit  for  anything,  and  women  and  children  were  many.  For 
the  relief  of  these  committees  were  established  at  Nagpur,  Kamptee,  Oomrair  and 
Bhewapur.  Between  June  and  November  102,811  persons  were  relieved  at  a  cost 
of  Rs.  4,195,  which  was  raised  by  public  subscription. 

The  people  went  back  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  the  reaping  of  the  rice  crops 
of  1869  promised  them  employment.  Prices,  especially  for  rice,  were  high,  but 
after  all  they  never  touched  famine  rates,  indeed  were  lower  than  in  1865,  which 
was  not  a  year  of  famine. 

Jowari  was  imported  by  rail  from  the  Berars — by  rail  alone  189,906  maunds 
against  3,764  maunds  in  1867-68,  and  wheat  came  by  rail  24,556  maunds  against 
41  maunds  in  the  previous  year.    Very  little  of  this  passed  eastward. 

But  there  was  decided  famine  in  Bhandara,  essentially  a  rice  country.  The 
soil  of  this  district  and  of  the  east  of  Chanda  and  of  Balaghat  determine  the 
staple  crop,  which  requires  not  only  a  copious  but  a  particularly  well  distributed 
rain-fall.  The  black  cotton  soil  retains  moisture  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  long 
breaks  often  do  but  little  harm.  We  see  the  short  and  unevenly  distributed  rain- 
fall in  Wardha  and  Nagpur  gave  a  tolerable  kharif  and  a  fair  rabi  crop ;  a  similar 
monsoon  brought  death  in  Bhandara.  This  will  be  further  noticed  hereafter.  I 
think  also  that  this  part  of  the  country,  which  is  so  eminently  dependent  on  the 
rain-fall,  may  be  found  to  lie  in  the  debatable  zone  between  the  countries  dominat- 
ed by  the  south-western  monsoon  and  the  eastern  rains. 

i  tio      564  813  The  rice  harvests  of  1866  and  1867  had  been  very 

a  ricuiturists  155  877  g°°d>  ^e  ^ast  rabi  tolerable  ;  prices  ranged  high,  so  that 
DheriU  "  84  703  cultivators  were  well  off.  The  calamity  fell  mostly  on 
Koshtis         17^580       the  Dhers  and  Koshtis, — the  spinners  and  weavers,  and  the 

Telis  30,750  Telis. 

The  monsoon  set  in  early  and  favourably ;  the  rain-fall  was  general  till  the 
middle  of  August  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  no  rain  fell  again  till  the  rabi 
was  in  blossom,  and  this  fall  was  scanty  and  partial.  By  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, rice  on  the  higher  ground  had  perished,  and  on  those  situated  beyond  the 
influence  of  tanks.  Crops  ordinarily  reached  by  tank  irrigation  could  be  but 
sparsely  irrigated,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  water  stored  in  these 
reservoirs.  By  the  end  of  September  the  bulk  of  the  rice  had  entirely  perished, 
the  rest  partially.  The  ensuing  rabi  was  far  below  the  average,  and  the  yield 
of  mhowa,  the  great  stand-by  of  the  poor  in  the  forest  tracts,  was  barely  half  of 
an  ordinary  crop.    Employment  was  plentiful. 

In  September  rice  was  selling  at  14  seers  and  wheat  at  16  seers.  Measures 
to  meet  the  circumstances  were  discussed. 

By  November  rice  had  risen  to  9  seers,  wheat  to  10  seers.  The  Administration 
provided  Rs.  5,000  for  relief  works  in  aid  of  the  District  Local  Funds. 

The  Great  Eastern  road  was  also  giving  employment  to  4,000  people  daily. 
The  weavers,  not  liking  out-of-door  work,  began  to  emigrate. 

In  March  1869  the  Chief  Commissioner  personally  examined  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country ;  the  April  kist  was  generally  suspended,  and  taccavi  for  pur- 
chase of  seed  grain,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  small  irrigation  tanks,  embank- 
ments and  wells  by  private  individuals,  made  freely  available. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  was  ready  to  open  poor  houses  if  requisite. 

Malguzars  and  well-to-do  cultivators  having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  occu- 
pied themselves  in  importing  grain  from  Chhattisgarh.  Jowari  was  largely 
imported  from  Nagpur.  The  Eastern  Pvoad  gave  employment.  Taccavi  advan- 
ces to  the  amount  of  Rs.  61,270  were  made  by  Government,  and  about  double 
this  amount  was  spent  by  landholders  from  their  own  resources  in  petty 
irrigation  works.  This  had  an  excellent  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
poorest  classes.  The  Municipal  towns  greatly  aided,  by  opening  local  works  in 
Bhandara,  Pohoni,  Tumsar  and  Mohari.  About  15,000  people  were  daily  sup- 
ported by  the  works  above  indicated. 
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About  the  middle  of  May,  four  relief  houses  had  to  be  opened,  and  were 
well  worked  by  Committees  nominated  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  under 
proper  rules. 

Officials  took  the  lead  in  the  charitable  work.  At  the  end  of  September 
"  when  we  were  almost  within  sight  of  plentiful  harvest,  great  distress  showed. 
"  itself  in  tjie  rice-growing  tracts." 

"Work  was  again  started  on  the  Eastern  road,  employing  5,000  people  daily ; 
also  relief  houses  were  started  at  four  new  centres,  "  and  strict  injunctions  were 
"  issued  to  the  Police,  landholders  and  village  watchmen,  to  convey  to  the  nearest 
"  relief  house  any  person  who  was  unable  to  work  or  was  in  actual  want ;  by  this 
"  measure  hundreds  of  lives  must  have  been  saved."    The  Zamindar  of  Kamta 

started  three  centres  of  relief,*  and  combinations  of  the 
food,By  dl3tnbutlon  0  000  e     leading  inhabitants  of  eight  separate  towns  followed  his 

example. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  actual  starvation  cannot  be  ascertained.  A 
great  number  of  people,  strangers  to  the  district,  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation, 
crowded  to  the  poor  houses. 

Some  died  from  being  unable  to  digest  the  food  they  received.  A  Native 
Doctor  always  supervised  the  feeding  of  those  who  were  admitted  in  an  exhaust- 
ed condition.  About  380  deaths  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.  At  least 
10,000  people  emigrated.  The  abkari  rev9nuefell  from  Rs.  95,606  to  Rs.  32,126 
but  this  is  partly  owing  to  change  of  system.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  attri- 
butes a  loss  of  some  Rs.  26,000  to  the  famine. 

The  Balaghat  district  was  lately  constituted  out  of  portions  of  the  Mandla, 
Bhandara  and  Seoni  districts.  The  total  cultivated  area  of  the  district  stood  at 
218,320  acres,  of  which  180,687  was  rice  land.  The  harvest  of  1867-68  had 
been  very  good.  The  rabi  of  1868  had  been  seriously  injured  by  heavy  and 
unseasonable  rain  ;  but  the  area  was  small,  and  this  did  not  affect  the  condition  of 
the  country.  Food  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  wheat  selling  at  20  seers,  common 
rice  from  20  to  25  seers,  and  kodo  was  hardly  saleable  at  one  rupee  a  khandi.* 
In  the  first  three  weeks  of  June  1868  the  rain-fall  was  unusually  heavy. 

It  was  very  short  in  the  last  week  of  June  and 
Month8.  1867.  1868.  1869.  throughout  July,  from  17th  June  to  14th  July 
juiy  ...  17-55  ...  9-2  ...27-r  being  only  2'3  against  13*55  and  13*5  in  the  cor- 
Augurt      ...  22  08  ...12-7  ...229    reSp0nding  period  of  1867  and  1869.    At  the 

September.    ...    15  03    ...    5  4    ...  U0  V    f  t  i  i  ,i     i       •      •  *  ±  .i      r  n 

end  ot  July  and  the  beginning  01  August  the  tali 
was  better,  but  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September  it 
decreased  to  almost  nothing,  whole  weeks  passing  without  a  drop  of  rain.  At 
the  end  of  September  there  was  a  little  rain,  from  then  till  the  end  of  April  there 
was  almost  none.  The  sowings  were  early  ;  by  the  end  of  June  the  rice  plants 
were  well  above  the  ground,  but  the  long  break  withered  the  plant  and  rendered 
transplanting  impossible.  The  next  rain  enabled  cultivators  to  re-sow  much  land 
to  complete  the  full  quota  of  area,  and  transplanting  of  what  had  survived  was 
pushed  on.  The  second  long  break  stopped  all  work,  stunted  much  of  the  crops, 
and  destroyed  from  100  to  15,  or  10  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil. 

The  late  showers  prevented  total  failure  and  facilitated  the  rabi  sowings, 
but  from  the  failure  of  the  cold  weather  showers  most  of  this  withered 
and  died.  Rice  was  more  than  half  destroyed,  jowari  and  tur  equal  to  or  per- 
haps above  an  average  crop  ;  the  rabi  yielded  almost  nothing.  The  failure  was 
very  partial,  adjoining  villages  and  adjoining  fields  often  differing  vastly.  In 
but  few  villages  was  there  a  total  failure,  in  none  was  there  any  thing  like 
complete  success. 

In  August  signs  appeared  :  wheat  rose  from  20  to  18  seers,  rice  from  16,  20 
and  22  seers  to  13,  16  and  20,  and  the  supplies  in  the  weekly  bazars  diminished  ; 
in  the  smaller  bazars  none  was  procurable. 

In  September  wheat  got  dearer,  and  rice  though  nominally  at  the  previous 
rates  was  more  difficult  to  obtain.  For  the  work-people  on  the  ghats,  special 
arrangements  had  to  be  made ;  by  the  end  of  the  month  Malguzars  began  to 
refuse  to  supply  the  villagers  on  the  usual  terms,  and  the  agents  of  large  firms 


*  120  seer. 
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at  Nagpur  and  Kaniptee  would  not  sell.    Roads  were  impassible  and  grain  was 

being  exported  by  river. 

Zemindars  and  Malguzars  were  called  in  and  consulted,  and  they  placed 
some  considerable  amount  of  grain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
which,  later  on,  enabled  the  District  Officer  to  continue  his  relief  works  and 
maintain  his  poor  houses,  and  also  to  throw  small  quantities  now  and  then  into 
the  markets  at  current  rates. 

Rain  now  fell,  and  the  Government  grant  for  the  purchase  of  grain,  Rs.  10,000, 
was  not  touched.  Prices  fell  and  grain  again  appeared  in  the  markets.  The 
course  of  events  was  closely  watched,  lest  distress  should  appear,  and  plans  of 
operations  were  perfected. 

Tools  were  collected,  and  as  necessity  arose,  five  lines  of  road  on  the  ghats 
leading  to  the  uplands  were  started.  Malguzars  were  offered  Taccavi  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  permanent  utility,  and  before  the  rains  of  1869,  Rs.  5,820 
had  been  advanced,  affording  employment  to  great  numbers  of  people  and  per- 
manently improving  many  estates.  In  June  and  July  1868  thfi  coolies  employed 
on  ghat  works  were  728  and  2,602  ;  in  November  and  December  they  were  11,827 
and  15,468  respectively.  In  January  and  February,  owing  to  the  reaping  of 
the  crops,  they  fell  to  14,910  and  8,537.  Shifting  of  the  scene  of  labour  to  a 
locality  of  reputed  feverishness  also  tended  to  decrease  the  number.  In  March 
and  April,  Malguzars  employed  great  numbers  in  tank  and  embankment  works, 
but  when  this  ceased  in  May  and  June,  the  Government  works  employed  27,757 
and  26,704  people  respectively.  In  June  many  went  off  to  the  villages,  but 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  rains,  not  finding  work  they  returned  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever,  but  quickly  left  when  the  rains  fell  copiously. 

In  November  1868  prices  were  50  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  June 
and  July. 


Wheat  10  seerB. 


Rice 

8 

„    first  quality. 

ft 

9 

second. 

>t 

10 

„  inferior. 

Wheat  10  seers. 
Rice     7     „    first  quality. 
8     „  second. 
„       9     „  inferior. 

June.  July.  August. 
Wheat            ...      9-      9-         9  8 
Best  rice          ...       6'       6'  6- 
Medium           ...       7-       7-  7- 
Inferior            ...       8-       8-  8- 

While  prices  of  food  rose,  things  not  eatable,  such  as  oil-seeds,  were  almost 
unsaleable,  and  so  were  woven  fabrics ;  the  demand  for  livestock  became  almost 
nil. 

After  September  1868  there  was  a  great  demand  from  the  Nagpur  country, 
and  large  numbers  of  Brinjaras  came  into  the  Northern  tahsil  to  take  away  grain 
for  Jubbulpore  and  Saugor.    This  greatly  enhanced  prices. 

In  January  and  February  the  ghat  works  being  fairly  advanced,  carts  for  the 
first  time  almost  were  able  to  get  into  the  high-lands  of  Balaghat,  and  the  kodo* 
country  was  tapped. 

This  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Gonds  and  Bygyas.  To  the  eye  of  one  accustomed 
to  better  grain,  it  seems  little  other  than  ordinary  grass  seed  ;  its  normal  value  is 
something  less  than  a  rupee  for  120  seers,  but  before  the  now  brisk  demand  it 
rose  to  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  the  ordinary  rate. 

This  was  a  Godsend  to  the  dwellers  in  the  low  lands,  and  enabled  hundreds 
to  pull  through  their  trouble. 

Some  slight  importation  by  traders  and  unoccupied  cultivators  was  effected 
from  Chhattisgarh,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  weather  Brinjaras  brought  in 
small  consignments  of  wheat,  which  did  good  by  keeping  down  the  prices  asked 
by  Banias  and  local  holders.    A  little  wheat  came  in  from  Mandla. 

Regarding  grain  in  transit  Captain  Bloomfield  wrote: — 

"  Before  the  roads  became  passable  for  carts,  the  Weinganga  river,  which  is  quite  free 
from  obstruction  for  about  100  miles  from  Chicbgaou  to  Bhandara  (about  50  miles 
as  the  crow  flies)  was  the  great  highway.  By  this  route,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  until  October,  merchandise  in  almost  any  quantity  can  move  at  a  cost  of 


In  March  1869  prices  again  rose,  and 
were  stationary  till  May. 

In  June,  July  and  August  they 
reached  famine  rates. 


*  Kodo  and  kntki  are  sown  with  the  very  firat  showera  in  June,  and  ripen  in  August  :  aud  the  beginning  of 
September  a  second  crop  (not  on  the  same  ground)  is  sown  in  July,  and  ripens  in  October.  Kodo  (Paspalum 
tcorbiculatum  or  frumvniactum)  is  a  small  spiked  millet ;  kutki  u  an  inferor  rice. 
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at  most  one-half  of  the  expense  of  land  carriage.  With  the  stream,  the  distance 
is  traversed  by  boats  lightly  laden  and  well  manned  in  one  day,  and  by  ordinary 
cargo  boats  in  two  or  three  days ;  against  the  current  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  5  days  by  empty  boats  and  10  by  laden  boats." 

Some  people,  both  cultivators  and  others,  who  happened,  in  search  of  grain 
and  work,  to  go  to  the  uplands,  found  land  so  cheap,  labour  so  scarce  and  sought  for, 
and  Malguzars  so  ready  to  advance  them  grain,  that  they  w  ere  induced  to  settle 
there.    There  seems  to  have  been  no  emigration. 

From  October  1868  to  the  end  of  February  1869,  the  ghat  work,  with  the 
employment  afforded  by  Malguzars  and  private  charity,  were  quite  adequate  to  the 
occasion;  in  March  the  hand  of  charity  tightened,  the  works  were  crowded  and 
the  poor  villagers  began  to  wander  towards  the  towns.  Zemindars  and  Malguzars 
up  to  this  had  controlled  their  people  well. 

A  poor  house  now  had  to  be  opened  at  head-quarters,  and  the  police,  all 
officials  and  landholders,  were  charged  to  send  in  those  who  could  not  be  supported 
in  their  own  villages.  At  first  only  the  hplpless,  the  blind,  lame,  and  sick  came, 
but  when  it  became  known  that  good  food  was  to  be  got  for  nothing,  many  who 
could  work  but  were  too  lazy  to  do  so  came  to  try  their  luck. 

None  were  turned  away,  but  so  soon  as  it  was  found  that  any  of  the 
inmates,  after  a  few  days'  proper  feeding,  were  able  to  work,  they  were  either 
employed  on  petty  works  about  the  place  or  sent  to  work  on  the  nearest  ghat. 
The  .rule  that  no  one  should  be  fed  who  could,  but  would  not  work  was  always 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  had  a  salutary  effect,  in  keeping  away  those  who  were 
not  wanted  ;  but  cases  did  occur  in  which  coolies  receiving  full  wages  (2  annas  a 
day)  volunteered  to  serve  for  nothing  if  they  were  admitted  as  paupers. 

Patrols  were  sent  into  the  district,  and  all  persons  found  in  absolute  dis- 
tress, or  likely  to  fall  into  that  condition,  were  sent  nolens  volens  into  the  poor 
house.    The  police  also  were  instructed  to  the  same  effect. 

*'  This  mode  of  procedure  was  perhaps  not  strictly  correct,  but  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  death  from  starvation,  for  I  found  that  many  poor  wretches  who  had 
sold  almost  their  last  rag  to  buy  food,  would  sooner  starve  on  the  miserable  alms 
they  could  procure  near  their  own  homes  than  go  a  few  miles  to  obtain  substantial 
relief ;  or  in  some  cases,  where  they  really  wished  to  come  for  relief  they  had  not 
in  themselves  the  energy  left  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect;  pressure  was 
necessary  to  make  them  move  to  save  their  own  lives." 

No  deaths  from  starvation  were  reported  till  June  1869.  In  that  month 
26,704  persons  were  employed  on  the  ghats. 

In  the  poor  house  the  routine  was,  during  the  day  time  to  employ  the  weakly 
women  and  children,  the  lame  and  the  blind  in  spinning  cotton,  making  coarse 
tape,  and  weaving  common  cloth.  The  stronger  paupers  worked  on  the  town  roads 
and  other  petty  works  ;  some  were  told  off  to  grind  corn,  clean  rice,  and  draw 
water  ;  some  were  sent  to  the  river  to  collect  drift  wood  for  fuel.  At  night  the 
women  and  children  were  accommodated  in  the  poor  house  ;  the  men  sent  to  sleep 
in  the  serai. 

After  the  first  month  few  came  who  were  not  in  distress  ;  all  seemed  to  have 
struggled  to  the  utmost  without  a  murmur  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
it  was  not  until  they  arrived  on  the  very  brink  of  starvation  that  they  asked  for 
relief.  Their  great  faults  were  dislike  to  hard  out-door  labour,  their  unwillingness 
to  make  known  their  wants,  and  their  tardiness  in  answering  to  offers  of  relief. 
Some  few  of  those  who  presented  themselves  or  were  brought  in  for  relief  were 
n ,  -  ,  . .    _         indeed  piteous  obiects,  horrible  to  behold,  merely  frames 

One  day  s enumeration  enows,        r  ,        1       •  ,i    ii        i  •        n      •  i  •  i  i 

ot  bones  with  the  skin  adhering  to  them,  with  strength 
scarcely  sufficieut  to  drag  themselves  along,  and  with 
hardly  a  rag  to  cover  themselves.  Captain  Bloomfield 
particularly  mentions  the  shocking  appearance  of  the 
children.  At  Jubbulpore  I  noticed  the  children  gener- 
ally so  old  looking  and  weird,  eo  sunk  in  impassive 
idiotcy,  as  to  be  painful  even  now  to  recall  to  mind.  Most 
of  the  paupers  belonged  to  low  castes,  but  high  and  low  on 
arrival  were  all  alike  wretched,  one  and  all  were  glad  to 
get  the  commonest  description  of  food;  but  to  prevent  the 
members  of  the  better  castes  from  refusing  their  rations, 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  Brahmin  cooks. 


Mhars 

105 

Binjawars 

15 

Gonds 

15 

Gaoiis 

11 

Lodhis 

6 

Ghassia 

5 

Kunbis 

4 

Malis  Marars  ... 

3 

Komhar 

2 

Brahmin 

1 

Powar 

1 

Kallar 

1 

Dtaimar 

1 

Mana 

1 

Mehter 

1 
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The  proportion  of  men,  women  and  children  are  here  given  : — 


Month. 

Men. 

Percentage  of 
Women. 

Children. 

April 

37 

42 

19 

May 

29 

40 

30 

June 

28 

50 

21 

T  1 

July 

Oft 

29 

53 

16 

August 

37 

49 

16 

September 

32 

51 

15 

October 

25 

38 

35 

November 

24 

43 

32 

December 

24 

44 

30 

The  children  on  admission  were  in  worse  condition  than  adults. 

Female  paupers  had  to  attend  and  take  care  of  them  ;  sickness  broke  out 
among  the  poor  house  paupers  in  spite  of  all  care  ;  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  owing 
to  their  previous  bad  food,  committed  havoc  among  them.  In  the  hospital,  out 
of  131  admissions  76  died. 

In  October  1869,  when  the  early  grains  came  in,  they  rapidly  left,  all  but 
the  incurable  residuum  had  gone  by  the  end  of  December. 

The  caste  which  suffered  more  than  all  was  the  Mahar.  Their  ordinary 
occupation  is  spinning  and  weaving,  they  work  in  the  fields  in  the  busy  time  of 
transplanting  rice,  and  in  harvest  they  glean.  In  ordinary  times  they  manage 
to  earn  a  subsistence.  During  the  open  season  a  Mahar  family  by  spinning  and 
weaving  can  earn  from  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  6  a  month,  and  on  this  they  can  live  in 
tolerable  ease  when  rice  sells  at  20  seers  or  more,  and  kodo  or  kutki  six  times  as 
cheap.  But  when  cotton  gets  dear,  or  especially  when  food  gets  dear,  and  the 
demand  for  their  manufactured  cloth  contracts  or  ceases,  then  the  poorest  of 
the  weavers  cannot  maintain  themselves,  and  if  not  helped  must  emigrate 
or  starve. 

In  marked  contrast  is  the  independence  of  the  Gond  and  Byga.  Anxiety 
had  been  entertained  regarding  them  early  in  the  year,  and  a  specially  deputed 
Tahsildar  sent  to  look  after  them,  and  the  Police  enjoined  to  watch  closely  for  any' 
signs  of  distress.  But  all  went  well  with  the  children  of  the  forest.  The  De- 
puty Commissioner  went  to  satisfy  himself : — 

"  I  never  saw  a  Bewar  (commonly  called  in  English  "  dhya  ")  cutting  Gond  or  Byga 
in  anything  but  his  usually  good  condition.  I  have  already  described  how  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wilds  of  Bhimlat  and  Raigarh  supplied  thousands  of  maunds 
of  grain  to  the  people  of  the  plains ;  and  it  may  be  here  added  that  they  kept 
back  ample  for  their  own  consumption  and  seed.  Of  all  the  people  working  on 
the  ghats  and  relief  works,  the  Gonds,  both  men  and  women,  were  as  a  rule  physi- 
cally better  than  the  other  classes.  The  wild  Gonds  and  Bygas  are  always  accus- 
tomed to  depend  entirely  on  themselves,  and  so  well  are  they  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  forests  in  which  they  live,  that  even  were  their  crops  to  fail  entirely 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  their  dying  from  starvation.  The  "Bewar"  crops  of 
1868-99  yielded  only  about  one-half  of  their  usual  produce;  whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  dhya  cutting  Gonds  and  Bygas,  it  can  safely  be  asserted  in  their 
favour  that  not  only  do  they  keep  clear  of  our  courts  and  jails,  but  even  in  the 
hardest  of  times,  they  never  appear  as  applicants  for  public  or  private  charity." 

The  land  revenue  was  paid  up  to  the  last  pie  without  trouble.  Transfers  of 
land  and  sales  or  resignations  of  privileged  tenures  were  few ;  of  course  debts 
were  contracted  ;  Malguzars  generally  exerted  themselves  to  keep  their  villagers 
together,  undertook  works,  and  often  abstained  from  realizing  rents  at  the  time. 
Absentee  landlords  continued  absent  and  did  nothing  to  help. 

The  Taccavi  lent  for  seed  grain  was  repaid  in  January  1870.  The  difficulty 
about  seed  grain  in  villages  belonging  to  careless  absentee  owners  could  not  be 
met  by  laccavi,  as  the  owner  would  not  come  forward  to  give  security"  for  his 
people.  About  5,000  acres  of  land  from  this  cause  fell  out  of  cultivation. 
When  the  crops  were  failing  Major  Bloomfield  did  his  best  to  get  the  people  to 
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save  something  by  irrigation  from  shallow  temporary  wells.  The  people  would 
not  try,  as  "  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  country." 

The  water-supply  for  drinking  fell  short,  and  sal  trees  in  one  forest  tract 
were  killed  by  the  drought.  The  mhowa  crop  promised  to  be  uncommonly  good, 
but  rain  fell  in  April  as  the  buds  were  coming  out,  so  that  it  was  only  an  average 
crop.  In  ordinary  years  the  flower  is  but  little  used  for  food,  but  in  1869  it  was 
eagerly  looked  for ;  it  proved  of  immense  value  and  materially  assisted  in  pulling 
the  poorer  classes  through  the  worst  part  of  the  iamme. 

Famine  was  at  its  height  in  September,  when  16  deaths  from  starvation 
were  reported.  Some  may  have  been  doubtful  cases.  The  Police  returns  for 
the  whole  period  show  80  corpses  found.  53  of  men,  18  women,  9  children.  Of 
these  the  caste  of  71  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  "  all  could  have  got  relief  if  they 
"  had  asked  for  it  or  not  avoided  it,  but  there  were  some  who  preferred  to  live  in 
"a  state  approaching  starvation  and  beg  to  being  properly  fed  and  made  to  do  a 
"  little  work."  These  crops  were  found  in  remote  spots,  to  which  probably  the 
poor  creatures  had  wandered  without  any  fixed  purposes. 

Articles  not  generally  used  for  food,  but  utilized  in  this  year,  are  given  as 
follows  : — fruit  of  the  gular  tree  (Ficus  alomorata),  leaves  of  the  tamarind,  keolar 
leaves,  pipal  berries,  the  husk  (covering)  of  the  mhowa  fruit,  young  shoots  of 
the  bamboos,  and  roots  of  the  wild  cassava  order. 

In  connection  with  the  famine  in  Balaghat  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  have  proof  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  a  single  year  will  bring  famine 
and  deaths  by  starvation  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  communication  by  land 
is  impossible,  and  that  poor  houses  may  be  opened  and  food  distributed  with  a 
prodigal  and  wasteful  hand,  but  unless  the  feeble  and  sick  and  suffering  are  care- 
fully sought  out  and  brought  to  relief  centres,  deaths  will  surely  occur. 

Cholera  claimed  180  victims. 

Young  cattle  were  stunted  and  the  breeding  stock  weakened;  but  as  much  of 
the  working  farm  stock  is  imported,  probably  the  breed  was  not  permanently 
affected . 

Twelve  months  after  the  crisis  not  a  vestige  of  the  visitation  could  be  seen 
in  the  district. 

Coming  to  the  narrative  of  the  famine  in  the  Chhattisgarh  country,  I  give 
first  of  all  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  late  Commissioner,  Colonel  Cumber- 
lege,  but  must  be  allowed  to  remark  that  he  appears  to  have  held  particular  views 
which  lend  a  bias  to  some  of  his  observations.  The  wretched  dependence  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  cultivators,  for  their  very  food  on  the  Mal- 
guzars,  and  of  the  Malguzars  on  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  such  as  the  former 
Tahutdar  ol  Lown,  found  favour  in  his  eyes.  The  normal  cheapness  of  food 
which  tends  to  foster  want  of  thrift,  enterprise  and  industry,  and  prolongs  this 
state  of  servile  dependence,  seemed  good  to  him,  and  he  scarcely  saw  how  near 
the  people  are  in  the  midst  of  plentiful  stores  of  food,  to  chronic  destitution. 
The  writer  of  the  Sambalpur  narrative  shared  in  the  Commissioner's  views,  and 
traces  are  not  wanting  that  these  influenced  the  tone  of  the  Raipur  account. 

"  The  area  of  this  division  is  about  39,987  square  miles,  and  the  population  numbers 
some  3,289,043  souls,  as  detailed  below  : — 
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Raipur 

7,318 

4,567 

2,998 

14,883 

923,892 

169,513 

343,850 

1,437,255 

.Bilaspur. 

1,998 

5,800 

1,002 

8,800 

465,436 

249,962 

83,856 

799,254 

Sambalpur 

1,770 

2,637 

11,897 

16,304 

363,034 

100,000 

529,500 

1,052,534 

Total  ... 

11,086' 

13,004 

15,897 

39,987 

1,732,362 

579,475 

957,200 

3,289,043 

Note. — The  population  of  the  Zaminrtaries  it  generally  very  much  below  that  of  the  Khalsa  in  density,  and  the 
country  generally  very  wild  and  hilly.  I  have  corrected  Colonel  Gumberlege's  figures  and  improved  his  arrangement. 
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The  khalsa  or  purely  Government  portion  is  very  limited  in  area  as  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  numerous  Zamindaries  and  Feudatory  states  within  the  division. 

The  staple  produce  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  expanse  of  territory  comprised  within 
this  division  is  rice,  and  on  that  cereal  the  people  depend  almost  entirely  for  food. 

In  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  wheat  and  gram  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities, 
chiefly  for  export.  In  all  three  districts  other  crops  are,  of  course,  grown,  such  as 
cotton,  oilseeds,  the  pulses,  &c,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  particu- 
lars regarding  these  in  connection  with  the  late  period  of  scarcity.  One  other 
crop  deserves  special  mention,  ziv.,  the  khodo,  a  species  of  millet,  as  it  is  culti- 
vated in  all  the  districts  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  especially  in  Bilaspur  by  the 
present  classes  of  cultivators.  In  the  latter  district  a  great  deal  of  suffering  was 
averted  by  the  khodo  crop  having  been  particularly  full  in  the  Mungeli  pargana 
of  that  district. 

The  narratives  of  the  Deputy  Commissioners  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  state  of 
affairs  that  existed  in  the  khalsa  portions  of  their  respective  districts  ;  in  fact  how 
the  several  Zamindaries  and  Feudatories  fared,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
considered,  but  it  must  be  assumed*  that  the  tracts  lying  conterminous  with  the 
affected  khalsa  tracts  must  have  suffered  severely  also.  Taking  the  whole  divisions 
in  the  lump,  the  year  1868-G9  was  very  bad,  the  rice  crop  was  generally  very 
poor,  and  failed  entirely  in  certain  localities.  The  rabi  or  cold  weather  crops 
produced  in  parts  of  Bilaspur  and  Raipur  were  also  very  indifferent. 

The  cause  of  the  poorness  of  the  rice  crops  of  the  year  was  simply  an  unfavourable 
monsoon,  and  the  poorness  of  the  dry  crops  was  owing  to  the  want  of  the  cus- 
tomary rain  about  the  close  of  the  year  1808. 

The  rice  crop  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rain-fall  of  the  monsoon  months,  and  to 
ensure  a  good  crop  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  fall  should  be  copious,  but  it 
must  also  be  favourably  distributed.  The  rain-fall  of  1868  according  to  measure- 
ment by  the  gauges  was  not  much  below  the  average,  but  unfortunately  the  greater 
portion  of  it  fell  in  the  first  month,  that  is  in  June ;  in  the  subsequent  months  the 
fall  was  very  scant.  In  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  there  are  no  tanks  available  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  or  at  all  events  very  few ;  but  in  the  khalsa  portions  of  the  Sam- 
balpur district,  scarcely  a  village  is  without  an  irrigating  tank,  as  well  as  an  ordin- 
ary drinking  tank  ;  so  that  no  matter  how  the  rain  is  distributed,  so  long  as  it  is 
plentiful,  the  crops  of  the  rich  rice  lands  lying  on  the  vicinity  of  the  tanks  can 
nearly  always  be  saved.  The  "bunds"  or  embankments  also  of  the  Sambalpur  rice 
fields  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  other  districts.  With  these  advantages 
Sambalpur  naturally  came  off  well  as  compared  with  her  sister  districts,  but  the 
price  of  food  rose  considerably  all  over  the  district.  The  western  Zamindaries  bor- 
dering on  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  suffered  the  most,  but  the  chiefs  and  their  headmen 
assisted  the  cultivators  by  importing  rice  from  Sambalpur.  In  the  Lown 
pergannah  of  the  Raipur  district,  the  whole  crop  was  lost,  and  some  villages  in  the 
Simga  Tahsil  suffered  severely.  In  the  Bilaspur  district  the  Seoriuarain  Tahsil 
suffered  the  most,  and  Bilaspur  the  next ;  but  in  Mungeli  matters  were  on  the 
whole  much  better. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  appear  that  in  a  country  but  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  producing  annually  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired for  home  consumption,  either  large  profits  must  accrue  to  the  producers 
by  the  sale  of  grain  for  export,  or  enormous  stores  of  grain  must  accumulate. 

In  the  first  case  the  landholders  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  purchase  what  grain 
was  required  to  keep  their  cultivators  going  through  the  period  of  scarcity,  for  it  is 
evident  from  the  vast  exports  that  were  made  at  the  most  critical  time  that  there 
was  plenty  of  grain  in  the  country.  In  the  second  case  the  stores  of  surplus  grain 
would  be  available  for  advances  &c,  to  those  whose  crops  had  failed. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  cultivators  were 
subjected  to  the  most  frightful  hardships,  and  many  apparently  must  have  starved, 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Governtnent. 

The  cause  of  this  anomalous  state  of  affairs,  is  simply  that  the  profits  arising  from 
the  surplus  grain  are  absorbed  by  the  wealthiest  landholders,  who  are  but  few  in 
number. 

The  cultivators  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  poor,  and  are  under  advances  from  the  headmen, 
so  that  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  all  grain  in  excess  of  that  actually  re- 
quired for  food  goes  to  the  Malguzar's  store.  The  Malguzars  hoard  the  grain 
until  the  markets  are  favourable  for  export,  and  then  they  either  send  off  the  surplus 
stock  themselves  or  sell  to  Mahajans  and  others  for  export. 

During  late  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  demand  to  the  Westward  for  the  cereals 
grown  in  the  districts  of  Bilaspur  and  Raipur,  and  it  often  happens  that  large  quan- 
tities of  rice  are  exported  from  Sambalpur  to  Cuttack  and  the  Coast.  It  may  be; 
assumed  then  that  the  principal  landholders  of  these  districts  must  be  very  well  oft, 
and  this  being  the  case,  although  their  cultivators  are  mere  machines,  yet  it  must 


•1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  save  in  the  West  of  Sambalpnr,  in  Chhapa  and  Sakti  and  the  three  tram 
M.*haaadi  Zeiuiudaiis  of  Bilaspur,  and  iu  the  North  Eastern  Zemmdaria  of  Baipur,  there  was  uo  actual  famine. 
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ever  be  most  important  for  the  Malguzars  to  keep  them  going  in  periods  of  scar- 
city. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  so,  and  the  circum- 
stances should  be  very  exceptional  under  which  Government  interference  would  be 
necessary  for  saving  the  agriculturalists  at  all  events  from  starvation. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Bilaspur  regarding  the  behaviour 
of  the  Malguzars  and  Gaonteahs  to  their  cultivators  are  most  satisfactory.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  Raipur  district  the  Malguzars  also  must  have  behaved  with 
equal  consideration  to  their  ryots,  although  it  is  said  that  owing  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  cultivators  there  is  a  risk  in  making  advances  in  grain,  &c. 

In  Bilaspur  it  would  seem  that  the  cultivators  who  suffered  most  were  those  whose 
headmen  were  really  unable  to  support  them. 

It  would  likewise  seem  that  many  Malguzars  of  the  Raipur  district  did  withhold  from 
their  ryots,  aid  which  they  could  easily  have  afforded,  but  this  too  was  owing,  I  find, 
to  exceptional  circumstances. 

It  would  appear  that  in  that  district  a  very  strange  antagonistic  feeling  has  sprung 
up  between  many  headmen  and  the  cultivators  upon  whom  rights  of  occupancy  were 
conferred  during  the  settlement.  Under  the  system  prevailing  in  these  parts  pre- 
vious to  the  settlement,  all  cultivators  were  on  terms  of  equality,  but  under  the 
settlement  the  cultivators  were  divided  into  various  classes,  some  being  made  pro- 
prietors of  their  holdings,  others  holders  at  fixed  rents  &c.  The  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  higher  classes  are  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  headmen,  and  in 
fact  the  new  arrangements  have  literally  revolutionized  the  whole  village  system. 
Our  sole  object  was  of  course  to  improve  the  conditions  of  hereditary  cultivators, 
and  to  give  them  a  greater  interest  in  the  land,  but  unfortunately  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  ryots  are,  and  must  for  a  long  time  be,  dependent  on  extraneous  aid  in 
the  shape  of  seed  grain,  relief  in  times  of  scarcity,  &c,  was  overlooked,  and  hence 
the  headmen,  by  withholding  this  customary  assistance  for  even  a  single  season, 
have  been  able  to  force  the  cultivators  to  give  way,  and  the  Consequence  has  been  that 
numbers  have  had  to  give  up  the  rights  recently  conferred  on  them.  There  is  un- 
fortunately no  remedy  for  this  in  the  present  condition  of  the  cultivators  generally, 
for  they  are,  as  the  reports  show,  most  indolent  and  apathetic,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
them  seem  to  prefer  living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  old  way,  rather  than  to  make 
any  exertion  to  free  themselves  from  debt  or  to  improve  their  status. 

As  long  therefore  as  a  proper  understanding  exists  between  the  headmen  and  the  cul- 
tivators, it  can  but  rarely  happen  that,  the  latter  should  be  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, even  in  years  of  failure  of  crops,  for  the  stability  of  the  village  is  dependent 
on  the  cultivators,  and  in  these  parts  where  land  is  so  plentiful,  cultivators  are  in 
great  request.  In  short  the  Malguzars  have  considerable  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  as  it  often  happens  that  the  cultivators  after  obtaining  advances,  if  they  are 
in  the  least  pressed,  decamp  to  some  other  part  <>f  the  country,  where  they  are  of 
course  welcomed.  Again,  if  it  so  happens  that  the  Malguzars  are  themselves  poor 
and  unable  to  help  their  ryots,  the  latter  desert  in  a  body.  This  was  apparently 
the  chief  source  of  distress  all  over  the  division. 

The  reports  of  the  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Bilaspur  and  Raipur  show  that  everything  pos- 
sible was  done  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  season  as  they  arose.  Relief  works 
were  started  in  the  quarters  most  affected,  poor  houses  were  opened  ;  the  Malguzars 
of  Bilaspur  especially  came  forward  most  nobly  to  help  their  suffering  brethren, 
and  at  Sambalpur,  owing  to  the  high  prices  that  prevailed,  there  would  have  been 
great  suffering  if  the  landholders  there  had  not  liberally  assisted  their  ryots.  The 
most  efficient  arrangements  were  also  made  to  keep  down  the  increase  that  natu- 
rally took  place  in  petty  crime  ;  but  with  the  disinclination  that  the  people  showed 
to  work,  the  facility  with  which  petty  thefts  can  be  committed,  as  a  matter  of 
course  thieving  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  people  in  order  to  sustain  life. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  the  district  authorities  to 
provide  work  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  liberality 
of  the  people  assisted  by  Government  in  supplying  the  helpless  poor  with  food, 
many  deaths  occurred  in  both  the  districts  of  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  from  actual  star- 
vation.   I  have  appended  a  return  showing  all  deaths*  that  have  been  reported, 

but  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  figures, 
*Kaipur2l ;  Bilaspor  618.       as  cholera  was  raging  about  the  time  that  the  famine 

was  at.ita  worst,  and  no  doubt  the  reduced  state  of  the 
poorer  classes  rendered  them  more  liable  to  be  carried  off  by  the  disease.  In  short 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  actually  died  of  .starvation.  After  the  cholera 
had  subsided,  a  fever  of  a  most  malignant  type  set  in  in  the  districts  of  Raipur 
and  Bilaspur,  which  carried  off  even  more  victims  than  the  cholera. 

To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  also  a  murrain  broke  out  amongst  the  cattle,  and 
the  mortality,  as  the  returns  submitted  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  show,  was 
something  frightful.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cultivators,  as  it  interfered 
materially  with  sowings  that  were  made  in  June  1 86D  for  the  rice  crops  of  the  season . 

Notwithstanding  all  these  dreadful  visitations  the  wants  of  the  people  are  so  small  and 
their  temperament  is  so  elastic,  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  that  by  the 
close  of  1869  all  traces  of  the  scarcity  had  vanished. 
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A  bumper  crop  of  18G9-70  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  cultivators,  petty  crime  at  once 
ceased,  and  excepting  here  and  there,  where  whole  villages  had  been  abandoned,  the  country 
assumed,  as  if  by  magic,  its  normal  aspect.  The  permanent  effects  of  the  famine  are  not,  I 
consider,  of  a  nature  to  cause  any  anxiety,  through  of  course  many  individuals  have  suffered, 
and  in  fact  have  been  ruined.  This  is,  however,  confined  to  the  poorest  porprietors  and  culti- 
vators; but  as  these,  as  I  have  before  shown,  really  never  knew  what  independence  was  and  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  the  loss  of  their  villages  or  holdings  does  not  represent  a  very  great 
loss,  as  they  will  very  probably  start  again  under  otfher  landlords  on  just  as  favourable  terms 
as  they  have  been  on  hitherto. 

The  relief  afforded  by  Government  was  in  various  shapes.  Altogether  Rs.  99,965  were 
expended  on  relief  works  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur. 

In  Sambalpur  no  such  expenditure  was  incurred  ;  Rs.  6,583  were  also  granted  in  aid  to 
private  subscriptions  for  the  starving  poor  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  who  were  unable  to  work ; 
Rs.  33,017  of  the  land  revenue  demand  were  likewise  suspended,  so  as  to  give  breathing 
time  to  the  people. 

Of  this,  however,  all  has  been  recovered;  but  a  sum  of  Rs.  28,643  was  also  advanced  in 
Taccavi  for  providing  the  people  with  seed  grain.  All  duties  were  taken  off  jungle  fruits, 
&c,  such  as  "mhowa"  "chironji"  &c,  involving  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  4,900.  These  fruits  form  an  important  article  of  food  with  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  the 
mhowa  ripens  in  the  month  of  April  and  is  very  plentiful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands of  people  sustained  life  by  eating  this  nourishing  but  insipid  berry. 

Having  thus  noticed  those  points  that  appeared  to  call  for  particular  remark  in  connec- 
tion with  the  narratives  of  the  District  offices  it  may  now  be  considered  whether  any  such  real 
experience  has  been  gained  as  will  enable  the  authorities  to  cope  successfully  with  future 
visitations  of  the  kind  that  occurred  in  1868-69. 

The  District  officers  point  to  the  necessity  for  improving  communications  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  import  of  grain  in  periods  of  scarcity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
projected  line  of  railway  from  Nagpu*  were  constructed,  grain  could  always  be  poured 
into  the  country  from  that  direction,  or  if  the  navigation  of  the  Mahanadi  river  were 
improved  speedy  and  easy  communication  with  the  Eastern  Coast  would  be  attended  to 
with  very  great  advantage. 

The  old  roads  from  Sambalpur  to  Chota  Nagpur  might  also  be  rendered  practicable  for 
wheeled  carriage  at  no  very  great  expense,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  produce  of  the  rice  growing 
districts  northward  of  Sambalpur  being  imported  when  necessary.  Some  considerable  time 
must,  however,  elapse  before  these  projects  can  be  carried  out ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  object  of  opening  out  communication  with  Nagpur  is  to  tap  these  districts  more 
readily  of  their  surplus  stocks  of  grain,  so  that  when  the  work  has  been  completed  the 
people  will  no  longer  have  the  large  supplies  to  fall  back  on,  which  accumulate  in  consequence 
of  heavy  expense  of  exporting,  under  present  circumstances.  However,  as  the  extent  of 
land  available  for  cultivation  in  the  Zemindaries  especially,  is  almost  unlimited,  when  the 
demand  for  produce  is  increased  and  a  safe  market  can  be  reckoned  on,  cultivation  will  of 
course  increase  proportionately.  The  cultivators  of  Chhattisgarh  must  then  awake  from 
their  apathy,  or  they  will  surely  be  supplanted  by  more  industrious  ryots  from  other  parts  of 
India.  In  short,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  calculate  what  the  future  of  this  hitherto 
"  terra  incognita  "  will  be  when  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabit  it  are  brought  into  contact 
with  those  of  more  civilized  parts.  So  long  as  matters  remain  as  they  arc  there  is  not  much 
fear  of  actual  famine  to  any  great  extent.  Periods  of  scarcity  have  occurred  previous  to  that 
which  took  place  in  1868-69,  and  though  no  doubt  much  hardship  was  suffered,  the  people 
seem  to  have  tided  them  over  without  help  from  elsewhere,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
do  so  again.  At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be  done  to  avert  famine  altogether  in  seasons  of 
great  drought,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  so  that  all  that  is  left  for  us  apparently 
is  to  step  in  and  assist  the  poor  to  the  best  of  our  ability  when  the  crops  fail,  and  to  bring 
about  such  an  understanding  between  the  cultivators  and  the  village  headmen  as  shall  lead 
to  the  latter  making  all  necessary  arrangements  whenever  it  is  in  their  power  for  supporting 
their  ryots  in  the  time  of  need. 

Here  it  will  be  desirable  for  me  to  record  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  having  recourse  to 
local  taxation  in  times  of  famine  as  mooted  in  the  Government  correspondence,  a  copy  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  me  with  the  Secretary's  No.  1(597-101  dated  27th  June  1870.  I  have 
carefully  considered  all  the  arguments  of  the  Famine  Commissioners  in  favour  of  having 
recourse  to  local  taxation,  and  I  must  say  that  I  see  no  reason  why  Zemindars  and  wealthy 
landholders  should  not  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  help  their  cultivators  be  forced  to  do  so. 
The  Zemindars  of  these  parts  generally  hold  their  lands  on  advantageous  terms,  and  reap 
considerable  profits  therefrom,  it  is  but  fair  therefore  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  best  of  their  ability  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  their  people.  As 
a  rule,  however,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  always  done  this  aud  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  attempting  to  enforce  contributions  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  voluntarily  given.  I  should  be  inclined  to  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arose, 
especially  with  the  people  of  Chhattisgarh,  as  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  numerous 
Chiefs  and  Zemindars  are  so  very  varied  that  measures  which  would  be  suited  for  some  would 
be  altogether  inapplicable  to  others.  In  the  khalsa  portion  of  the  country  also  pressure 
might  bo  put  on  the  wealthier  Malguzars,  when  necessary,  to  make  them  assist  the  cultivators 
of  their  respective  villages,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  would  probably  very  rarely  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  such  pressure,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  landholders  is  so 
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dependent  on  the  cultivators  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  latter  should  be 
supported  and  assisted  in  every  way. 

The  only  difficulty  that  presents  itself  here  is  the  number  of  poor  village  proprietors  and 
the  abject  state  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  ordinary  cultivators  of  the  khalsa.  If  taxation  to 
meet  the  wants  of  these  classes  were  to  be  had  recourse  to,  it  could  only  be  in  the  form 
of  a  general  tax  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  the  great  danger  of  such  a  measure  as  this, 
would  be  in  the  certainty  of  its  causing  general  dissatisfaction  which  might  awaken  a  spirit 
of  opposition  and  lead  to  persons  withholding  aid  which  they  would  perhaps  otherwise 
have  liberally  accorded  to  those  more  immediately  dependent  on  them.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  condition  of  these  poor  proprietors  must  either  improve  or  must  give  way  altogether. 
Meanwhile  it  would  seem  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  for  the  Government  to  furnish  aid  in 
extreme  cases,  and  for  the  District  authorities  to  do  their  utmost  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community  in  the  same  cause.  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  appeal 
would  be  in  vain,  and  in  fact  under  judicious  management  probably  more  would  be  got  in  that 
manner  than  by  taxation. 

Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  famine  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  I  'will 
give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Sambalpur,  and  of  the  course  of  events  in 
this  time  of  scarcity,  glancing  also  at  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Orissa 
famine. 

The  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  is  rice,  and  the  whole  of  the  best  lands 
are  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  The  cold  weather  crops  are  of  no  importance,  and  it 
is  only  with  regard  to  the  rain-fall  during  the  monsoon  months  and  the  consequent 
success  or  failure  of  the  rice  crop  that  any  anxiety  is  felt  by  the  agricultural  classes 
or  by  the  community  generally.  The  failure  of  the  cotton,  the  pulse  or  the  oilseed 
crops,  would  be  regarded  merely  as  a  temporary  inconvenience,  but  any  deficiency  in 
the  rice  harvest  is  at  once  felt  as  affecting  the  price  of  the  daily  food  of  all,  and  is 
consequently  looked  on  as  a  general  calamity.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  unne- 
cessary in  the  following  remarks  to  refer  to  any  other  than  rice  harvests. 

The  rice  crop  may  be  described  as  being  of  three  kinds, — (1)  that  grown  on  the  "  at  "  or 
high  lands,  where  the  fields  are  not  surrounded  by  embankments  so  as  to  retain  the 
water ; — (2)  that  grown  on  the  "mal"  lands,  which  are  also  comparatively  high,  though 
generally  more  level  than  the  "  at  "  lands,  and  where  the  fields  are  surrounded  by 
low  embankments  ; — (3)  that  grown  on  the  "bahal"  and  "  berna"  lands.  The  former 
of  these  terms  is  applied  to  lands  under  the  tanks,  and  the  latter  to  the  lands  in  the 
dips  and  hollows  between  the  "  mal"  or  *f  at "  lands.  In  both  of  these  classes  of 
lands  the  fields  are  surrounded  by  high  and  stroog  embankments,  and  the  '■  bahal" 
■lands  are  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  tanks.  In  the  "  at  "  lands  the  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  as  soon  as  the  rains  commence,  and  after  that  beyond  a  little  weed- 
ing but  little  requires  to  be  done,  and  the  crop  which  is  the  first  to  ripen  is  generally 
cut  about  September.  In  the  "  vial  "  lands  the  seed  is  also  sown  broadcast  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rains,  or  in  some  cases  before  the  rains  have  commenced.  About 
15  or  20  days  after  when  the  plants  are  from  sis  inches  to  a  foot  in  height  the  pro- 
pess  called  in  these  parts  "  bihora,"  which  consists  in  ploughing  through  the  fields  so 
as  to  clear  the  rice  plants  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  to  fix  the  roots  firmly  in  the  soil, 
has  to  be  performed,  This  crop  usually  ripens  in  October  and  November.  In  the 
f  bahal ''  and  <?  berna  "  lands,  some  part  is  sown  also  broadcast  as  in  the  "  mal  "  lands, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  rice  grown  in  these  lands  is  transplanted.  This  crop  is 
generally  reaped  in  December  and  January,  and  is  the  most  important,  as  being  the 
most  plentiful.  If  a  full  crop  is  derived  from  the  "bahal"  and  "berna"  lands  any 
partial  failure  of  the  "at"  or  "  mal  "  crops  would  not  be  severely  felt,  and  in  fact  it 
is  only  under  most  favourable  circumstances  that  a  full  crop  from  all  dasses  of  lands 
can  be  expected.  In  the  ,(at"  lands,  as  the  fields  have  no  embankments,  everything 
depends  on  a  continuous  rain-fall;  and  if  there  is  any  lengthened  drought  the  whole 
is  withered  up.  In  the  "  mal  "  lands  the  water  is  to  some  extent  stored  up,  and 
the  rice  will  live  here  of  course  longer  than  in  the  "at"  lands,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  enough  rain  to  fill  the  fields,  as  it  were,  at  the  time 
the  operation  of  "  bihora  "  has  to  be  performed  ;  and  further  rain  is  also  required 
about  the  time  the  plants  come  into  ear.  In  regard  to  the  "  bahal "  and  "  berna  " 
lands  also  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  a  good  fall  of  rain  as  the  plants 
are  coming  into  ear,  but  the  high  embankments  of  the  fields  and  irrigation  in  the 
case  of  "  bahal"  lands  render  it  possible  to  perform  most  of  the  necessary  process 
of  cultivation,  although  the  rain  may  not  fall  just  when  it  13  desirable. 

The  circumstances  of  the  harvest  of  1865  both  in  this  district  and  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Cuttack  were  altogether  exceptional,  and  the  effects  resulting  therefrom 
were  still  felt  in  1868,  so  that  it  is  particularly  important  that  these  circumstances 
should  be  here  noted. 

The  rain-fall  of  the  year  I8G0  was  somewhat  above  the  average,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  fell  early  in  the  year.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  the  ''at'1  lands  yielded  a  parti- 
cularly good  crop  the  greater  part  of  the  rice  on  the  "mal"  lands  perished,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  sown  on  the  "bahal"  and  u  berna"  land3  never  came 
into  ear.  Taken  as  whole,  however,  the  crop  though  considerably  below  the  usual 
average,  was  not  so  short  as  to  cause  any  ground  for  uneasiness,  and  had  there  been 
no  exports  during  the  year,  the  rise  in  prices  would  not  probably  have  been  yery 
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great.  Ia  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Cuttack  and  Pooree,  however,  the  failure  of 
the  rice  crop  was  complete,  and  actual  famine  supervened  over  the  whole  of  Orissa. 
The  road  between  Sambalpur  and  Cuttack  is  in  6iich  an  impassable  state  that  but 
little  export  took  place  until  the  rains  had  fairly  set  in.  During  the  whole  of  the 
hot  weather,  however,  the  merchants  in  the  Sambalpur  district  had  been  collecting 
large  stores  of  rice,  and  as  soon  as  the  river  rose  these  were  sent  down  by  boat  to 
Cuttack,  and  from  this  time  until  the  harvest  of  1866  had  been  secured,  the  exports 
were  large  and  constant. 

This  extensive  export  coupled  with  the  shortness  of  the  crop  of  1865  raised  the  pries  of 
rice  almost  to  famine  rates  during  the  year  1866,  and  there  was  consequently  consi- 
derable distress  among  the  poorer  classes.  For  not  only  was  there  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  food  in  the  district,  but  the  population  was  also  greatly 
increased  by  emigration  from  Orissa.  In  the  mouths  of  June,  July  and  August 
this  distress  was  most  severely  felt,  and  rice  then  sold  at  10  seers  for  the  rupee. 
During  these  months,  however,  plentiful  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  crop  of  1866,  which 
was  in  respect  of  all  classes  of  rice  lands  an  excellent  one,  came  into  the  market.  In 
September  the  price  fell  to  14  seers  per  rupee,  and,  aa  the  season  advanced,  to  26 
seers  per  rupee.  In  Cuttack  also  though  the  early  rice  had  suffered  from  inunda- 
tion the  late  rice  produced  an  excellent  crop,  and  though  exports  were  made  from 
this  until  late  in  1867,  they  were  not  so  large  as  to  drain  off  the  surplus  produce  in 
store  or  to  cause  any  excessive  rise  in  prices. 

In  the  year  1867  the  rain-fall  though  again  up  to  the  usual  average,  was  not  favourably 
distributed ;  there  was  not  the  same  excess  of  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon, 
and  the  same  deficiency  at  a  later  period  as  in  1865.  At  one  time  a  general 
failure  was  anticipated,  but  a  copious  fall  in  September  averted  this  calamity  and 
saved  the  rice  over  the  whole  of  the  t(  uttartir"  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
dakkantir "  parganas.  In  the  western  part  of  the  "dakkantir  "  to  which 
this  rain  did  extend  the  "  mal "  rice  failed,  but  the  bahal "  and  "bema"  crops 
were  all  secured.  The  general  out-turn  of  the  district  was  a  fair  average,  and  as 
the  prices  in  Cuttack  were  nearly  as  low  as  those  prevailing  here  exports  had 
almost  ceased,  and  considerable  surplus  stocks  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
holders and  the  agricultural  community  generally.  However  the  stocks  now  in 
hand  were  not  equal  to  those  which  had  existed  in  the  country  in  former  years, 
and  it  would  consequently  appear  that  what  had  been  drawn  away  towards  Cuttack 
in  the  years  1866  and  1867  had  not  been  fully  replaced.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  sales  of  rice  in  those  years  had  greatly  enriched  the  whole  of  the  land- 
holders as  well  as  many  of  the  larger  ryots,  and  the  trading  classes  had  in  many 
cases  made  what  were  to  them  considerable  fortunes.  It  may  then  be  said  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  of  1868  was 
extremely  prosperous,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  any  disastrous  conse- 
quences from  any  mere  partial  failure  of  the  rice  crop. 

The  monsoon  in  1868  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  May,*  for  there  were  constant 
thunderstorms  and  heavy  rain  for  the  last  10  days  of  that  month,  and  this  was 
followed  up  by  very  heavy  rain  in  the  month  of  June,  so  that  at  the  close  of  this 
month  the  total  rain-fall  had  nearly  reached  the  usual  average  for  the  year.  After 
this  there  was  a  long  period  without  any  rain  whatever.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
"  at"  crops  were  almost  entirely  withered  up,  the  process  of  "bihora"  could  not 
be  performed  in  the  "mal"  lands,  and  the  transplantation  of  the  young 
plants  in  the  "  bahal  "  and  "  bema"  lands  was  seriously  impeded.  At  the  beginning 
of  September  there  appeared  to  be  serious  risk  of  a  total  failure  of  the  whole  crop, 
except  such  as  might  be  saved  by  irrigation,  but  some  seasonable  rain  in  this  month 
saved  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  "  mal"  rice  and  rendered  the  prospects  of 
the  low  land  crops  tolerably  secure.  In  October  when  the  "  mal"  crops  had  been 
cut  it  was  found  that  some  25  or  30  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  had  been  saved,  and  in 
December  when  the  "  bahal  "  crops  were  gathered,  it  was  found  that  upwards  of  80 
per  cent  of  this  crop  had  been  secured.  This  favourable  result  put  anything  like 
famine  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and  as  rice  was  now  selling  at  an  average 
of  25  seers  per  rupee  throughout  the  district,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  even 
scarcity.  It  was  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  rise  in  prices  just  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuring  moDsoon,  but  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
even  then  the  distress  would  be  severe,  and  the  result  showed  that  a  correct  esti- 
mate bad  been  formed  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  average  selling  price  of  rice 
remained  at  about  20  seers  per  rupee  until  May,  when  there  was  a  considerable 
rise,  only  15  seers  being  procurable.  In  June  the  price  remained  the  same.  In 
July  there  was  a  further  rise,  the  average  price  being  now  12  seers  per  rupee. 
In  August  prices  began  to  fall ;  in  October  from  30  to  40  seers  were  obtainable 
for  the  rupee,  and  all  troubles  were  of  course  over.  It  is  apparent  then  that  it 
was  only  for  a  few  months  that  prices  ranged  so  high  in  this  district  as  to  cause 
anything  like  distress  to  even  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  there 
was  plenty  of  rice  always  available,  there  can  only  have  been  actual  pressure  in 
the  case  of  the  non-agricultural  classes  and  of  the  immigrants  from  the  Westward  ; 
for  the  agricultural  classes,  even  the  poorest,  were  during  the  months  of  scarcity 


Probably  this  rain  came  from  the  East. 
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always  able  to  earn  a  subsistence,  as  this  happened  to  be  the  time  when  labour  is 
most  required  for  field  operations. 

But  in  immediate  connection  with  the  total  loss  of  crops  in  the  east  of  Raipur  and 
Bilaspur,  within  this  district,  in  the  western  Feudatory  states  of  Raigarh  and 
Sarangarh  and  in  the  Zamindaries  of  Chanderpur  and  Phuljhar  the  failure  of 
the  rice  crop  had  been  complete,  and  there  was  consequently  considerable  scarcity. 
There  was,  however,  no  want  of  money  among  the  larger  Gaonteahs  and  ryots  of 
those  parts,  and  those  who  had  not  supplies  of  rice  of  their  own  stored  up,  pro- 
cured what  they  wanted  from  the  khalsa ;  at  the  same  time  also  large  numbers 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants  emigrated,  either  moving  northwards  to  Sirgujah  and 
Ranchi,  or  coming  into  the  khalsa  or  eastern  Feudatory  states  of  this  district. 
In  this  way  actual  famine  was,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  avoided  in  those  tracts  also. 

During  the  whole  of  1869  the  prices  at  Cuttack*  were  lower  than  those  which  pre- 
vailed here,  and  there  were  consequently  no  exports  from  this  district  down  the 
river.  At  the  same  time,  however,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  heavy- 
cost  of  land  carnage,  but  little  rice  was  imported  from  Cuttack  until  the  rains 
had  set  in,  and  even  at  this  time  the  quantity  imported  was  not  so  great  as  to 
cause  any  fall  in  prices. 

But  towards  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  a  very  large  quantity  is  believed  to  have  been  ex- 
ported, but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  data  upon  which  even  an  approximate 
estimate  of  this  quantity  could  be  based,  as  it  went  by  no  fixed  route  and  was 
carted  away  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  local  merchants  did  not  do  much 
in  this  way,  and  it  would  not  appear  that  any  large  purchases  were  made  in  the 
markets  by  the  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  traders.  Every  weekly  market  held  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  district  was  thronged  with  people  from  Chhattisgarh  and 
from  the  Feudatory  states  of  Raigarh  and  Sarangarh  and  the  Zemindaries  of 
Chanderpur  and  Phuljhar,  and  by  these  people  large  quantities  were  bought  and 
taken  home.  Latterly  as  the  necessity  for  obtaining  seed  grain  became  urgent, 
numbers  of  cattle  and  articles  of  jewellery  were  brought  into  the  district  and  bar- 
tered for  rice.  In  the  districts  of  Lohardugga  and  Singbhoom,  which  lie  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Sambalpur,  the  rice  harvest  was  an  unusually  good  one,  and 
low  prices  prevailed  there  throughout  the  year,  but  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads 
no  imports  were  made  from  that  quarter.  Early  in  the  season  when  it  was  feared 
that  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop  would  be  much  more  complete  than  it  afterwards 
proved  to  be,  attention  was  directed  to  the  question  of  drawing  supplies  from 
these  districts,  and  a  suggestion  was  submitted  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
open  out  the  road  between  this  and  Ranchi.  Had  this  been  done  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  considerable  quantities  of  rice  would  have  been  imported  by  this 
route,  and  some  of  this  might  have  found  its  way  to  the  Raipurf  and  Bilaspur. 
markets. 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Sambalpur  district  was  not  at  any  time  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  undertake  relief  works.  The  construction  of  a  road 
between  the  district  head-quarters  and  Bilaspur  was  sanctioned  as  a  famine  work, 
and  the  Commissioner  at  one  time  urged  that  operations  should  be  commenced  in 
the  Chanderpur  Zemindari  so  as  to  afford  relief  to  the  people  there  and  in  the 
neighbouring  Feudatory  states  of  Raigarh  and  Sarangarh  as  also  in  the  Seori- 
narain  Tahsil  of  the  Bilaspur  district.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  visited  the 
locality,  and  it  was  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  commence  any  work 
there,  and  it  was  not  undertaken,  Considered  in  the  light  of  the  experience  we 
have  now  gained,  it  seems  clear  that  if  this  work  had  been  begun  the  distress 
would  have  been  increased  rather  than  alleviated ;  there  were  no  stocks  of  grain 
in  Chanderpur  sufficient  to  feed  any  large  body  of  people;  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  who  had  money  were  making  purchases  in  the  khalsa,  while  all  those  who 
had  no  money  were  emigrating  to  other  parts  of  the  country  where  they  could 
obtain  food,  and  by  these  means  alone  actual  famine  was  as  a  matter  of  fact 
averted.  Had  a  famine  work,  however,  been  commenced  emigration  would  no 
doubt  at  once  have  ceased,  and  the  people  instead  of  going  in  search  of  food  would 
have  waited  for  us  to  bring  it  to  them.  We  should  then  have  had  to  have  gone 
into  the  market  in  the  khalsa  and  carry  rice  right  up  to  Chanderpur.^  And  while 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  been  able  to  import  sufficient  to  feed 
the  people  there,  it  is  certain  that  our  going  in  the  market  as  purchasers  would 
have  caused  a  great  and  immediate  rise  in  prices,  and  thus  have  occasioned  fresh 
scarcity  and  distress. 

We  have  within  the  few  years  referred  to  in  this  sketch  had  two  opportunities  of 
observing  the  conduct  of  the  landholders  of  this  district  towards  their  ryots  in 
times  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  it  may  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  said 
it  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  support  which  the  latter  have  received  from  the 
former  that  on  both  occasions  the  greatest  distress  did  not  prevail  throughout 
this  part  of  the  country.  As  a  rule  the  ryots  in  this  district  are  not  wealthy,  and 
when  there  is  any  failure  in  the  rice  crop  many  of  them  are  rendered  quite  unable 


*  Distant  from  Sambalpur  150  miles. 

•f  Raipur  is  170  miles  from  Sambalpur,  Bilaspur  Hi  miles,  Lown  iu  Raipur  100  miles,  and  Seorinarain  of  Bilas- 
pur 105  miles. 

J  District  60  miles  from  Sambalpur. 
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either  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  land  or  to  find  even  the  means  of  subsistence 
without  assistance  from  the  Goanteahs  of  their  villages.  Such  assistance  has 
always  been  most  freely  given,  and  from  enquiries  made  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  both  in  1866  and  again  in  1869  there  was  scarcely  a  Goanteah  in  this  dis- 
trict who  did  not  aid  his  ryots  in  money,  in  grain,  or  in  both.  In  both  years  the  Go- 
vernment demand  was  levied  without  any  default,  and  without  even  a  single  dastak 
having  been  issued ;  but  actually  very  little  of  this  was  paid  by  the  ryots.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cases  the  whole  was  paid  by  the  Goanteahs,  who  either  advanced 
■  the  money  themselves,  or  if  they  had  not  money,  borrowed  it  on  account  of  the 
ryots.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  rice;— as  a  rule  the  Goanteahs  had  large 
stocks  and  were  thus  able  to  supply  all  their  ryots'  wants ;  but  when  any  one  of 
them  liad  not  a  sufficient  supply  he  borrowed  as  much  as  was  required,  and  then 
distributed  to  the  ryots  according  to  their  necessities.  At  the  same  time  also  it  was 
not  only  to  their  ryots  the  Goanteahs  afforded  help ;  in  nearly  every  village  a 
number  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  who  were  unable  to  work  and  thus  earn  a 
livelihood  were  supported  by  their  private  charity,  and  of  all  the  indigent  and 
helpless  people  who  thronged  into  this  district  first  from  Orissa  and  more  recently 
from  Chhattisgarh  few  were  sent  empty  away  from  any  village  where  they  went 
to  seek  for  alms.  It  is  also  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  these  same  men  that 
we  owe  the  numerous  tanks  which  stud  the  face  of  the  khalsa  part  of  this  district, 
and  which  saved  so  much  of  the  rice  crop  in  1865  the  in  1868,  and  it  was  from 
their  surplus  stores  of  grain  that  in  the  years  of  scarcity  following,  not  only  the 
people  of  this  district  were  in  a  great  measure  fed,  but  that  large  exports  were 
made  to  Orissa  and  Chhattisgarh. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  everything  that  they  have  done  has  been  dono 
quietly  and  unostentatiously.  They  have  looked  for  no  recognition  of  their  ser- 
vices ;  in  helping  their  fellow  people  they  have  considered  this  as  simply  incum- 
bent on  them  as  heads  of  villages :  and  they  have  at  the  same  time  fully  realized 
the  fact  that  their  own  prosperity  is  bound  up  in  that  of  their  ryots,  by  whom 
they  are  in  consequence  regarded  with  respect  and  conlideuce.  There  is  thus  a 
most  satisfactory  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  reliance  prevailing  everywhere, 
between  the  Goanteahs  and  ryots,  and  so  long  as  this  spirit  is  predominant  the 
district  will  have  that  within  itself  which  will  enable  it  to  endure  times  of  trouble 
and  scarcity  still  greater  than  those  which  have  already  been  experienced,  should 
such  unhappily  be  distined  to  come." 

Passing  next  to  Raipur,  the  narrative  of  events  was  not  written  by  an  offi- 
cer who  had  served  through  that  period  among  the  distressing  scenes  he  des- 
cribes. Captain  Lugard  begins  his  account  by  showing  why  the  famine  was  so, 
severely  felt. 

Three  causes  suggest  themselves  from  perusal  of  the  report,  and  are : — 
1st. — The  general  poverty  of  the  people. 

2nd. — The  general  want  of  men  of  substance  as  Malguzars,  to  make  petty 

advances  to  farm  labourers  and  others  when  they  are  in  difficulties. 
*  3rd, — The  migratory  habits  of  the  people  inducing  want  of  confidence 
in  the  wealthy  grain  dealers  and  Malguzars. 

The  people  were  poor,  their  crops  failed.  No  one  would  lend  to  them,  for  fear  they 
should  abscond,  and  hence  they  were  at  once  reduced  rapidly  to  starvation  point. 

This  would  never  have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  India  where  the.  poor  ryots'  attach- 
ment, to  his  holding  is  proverbial,  and  both  Bania  and  Malguzar  would  know 
that  if  they  made  advances  the  ryot  would  always  be  at  hand  eventually  to  pay  up. 

Hence  the  failure  of  crop  which  caused  famine  here  would  not  have  been  sufficient  cq 
cause  famine  elsewhere. 

There  was  no  want  of  food.  None  was  imported.  There  was  lots  in  the  grain  pits, 
yet  the  people  were  starving." 

Captain  Lugard  suggests  as  measures  to  ward  off  famine  for  the  future  :— 

"  1st. — Any  scheme  which  would  prevent  the  cultivators  from  constantly  moving  from 
one  village  to  another,  and  thus  protect  the  Malguzar  from  the  caprice  of  his 
tenants,  would  give  him  a  status  and  credit  which  would  enable  him  in  times  of 
dearth  and  distress  to  borrow  seed  grain  and  food  for  his  people.  The  enormous 
area  of  culturable  land  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cultivators  results 
in  new  tenants  being  beguiled  away  by  those  Malguzars  who  can  afford  to  give 
land  on  the  lowest  terms.  So  that  a  Malguzar  without  capital  is  simply  ruined 
by  one  single  season  of  scarcity,  he  is  deserted  by  his  tenants,  and  the  fixed 
Government  demand  remains  as  a  clog  on  his  recovering  himself.  If  the  system 
of  "  bata"  or  redistribution  of  village  lands  were  put  a  stop  to,  no  doubt  ryots 
would  think  twice  about  leaving  their  village  in  which  they  had  cultivated  land  for 
one  in  which  they  would  have  to  break  up  new  land.  The  present  system  which 
gives  to  a  new  ryot  a  sharo  of  each  kind  of  cultivated  land,  encourages  ryots  tq 


*See  appendix  to  this  Section  showing  the  system  of  the  re-distribution  of  Undo. 
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migrate,  confuses  the  accounts,  and  renders  the  Revenue  records  almost  worthless, 
besides  placing  the  Malguzars  at  the  mercy  of  their  tenants. 
2nd. — Improvement  of  the  means  of  communication. 

This  also,  although  it  would  tend  in  times  of  plenty  to  drain  the  country  of  its  grain, 
would  in  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity  be  the  means  of  enabling  supplies  of  grain 
being  rapidiy  thrown  into  the  land. 

Prior  to  1869-70  there  was  always  a  large  quantity  of  grain  which  could  not  be  exported, 
and  was  stored  by  the  large  landed  proprietors.  It  follows  that  at  the  time  the 
famine  occurred  there  was  actually  a  very  large  amount  of  grain  in  the  country, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  strange  that  famine  should  have  occurred  with  plenty 
actually  in  the  land.  For  this  purpose  some  further  explanation  appears  necessary. 
The  figures  showing  products,  consumption,  export,  and  assumed  balance,  are  as 
follows : — 


Particulars. 

Eice. 

Wheat. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Products  as  taken  from  Settlement  report 
Consumption  at  1   seer  per  head  and  seed  at  60 

seers  paddy  per  acre 
Exports,  average  of  1865-66,  1866-67, 1867-68 
Estimated  balance 

11,004,030 

9,399,162 
77,549 
1,528,319 

1,177,267 

950,014 
126,653 
100,000 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  carried  on  in  a  peculiar  manner,  irrigation  from  tanks  or  wells 
is  scarcely  known,  the  fields  are  simply  bunded  upon  all  four  sides,  and  the  crop 
depends  for  existence  on  the  direct  down-pour  of  rain,  it  follows  that  a  failure  of  rain 
is  virtually  a  failure  of  crop. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  also  peculiar ;  there  are  some  20  or  30  wealthy  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  own  from  10  to  50  villages  each,  but  with  that  exception  the  mass  of 
the  Malguzars,  i.  e.  proprietors  of  villages  are  poor,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  dependent 
for  even  the  seed  grain  required  for  their  villages  on  some  wealthy  mundul,  who 
makes  his  living  by  lending  grain  on  interest  or  "  barhi,"  and  selliug,  i.  e.  exporting 
the  surplus  proceeds  when  the  crop  is  cut.  The  ordinary  ryots  are,  as  a  rule,  poor, 
and  have  no  attachment  to  the  soil.  In  this  district  you  seldom  or  ever  hear  of  a 
ryot  holding  possession  of  the  same  field  year  after  year.  As  a  rule,  the  fields  are 
redistributed  among  as  many  ryots  as  the  Malguzars  can  collect  every  year,  and  a 
ryot  thinks  nothing  of  leaving  a  village,  or  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  deserting 
a  village  on  the  very  smallest  pretext,  such  as  a  wild  buffaloe  or  tiger  having  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  or  cholera  having  broken  out  or  fever  prevalent. 
For  land  is  plentiful  and  labourers  are  few,  and  he  knows  be  will  be  welcomed  in 
any  village  he  may  go  to.  Such  a  custom  induces  want  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  money  and  grain  lenders,  and  absolute  want  of  all  credit  to  the  ryot,  and  as 
breaches  of  faith  and  absconding  from  debt,  are  of  constant  occurrence  among  the 
poorer  classes,  it  follows  that  in  a  time  of  difficulty  and  distress  no  one  will  lend,  for 
fear  of  the  debtor  absconding. 

Having  premised  these  few  observations  to  make  the  causes  for  a  famine  comprehensi- 
ble, I  proceed  to  the  actual  record  of  the  facts. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  season  1867-68  immediately  preceding  the  year  of  scarcity  was 
below  the  average,  but  it  fell  seasonably,  and  a  good  average  crop  of  rice  was  raised. 
The  spring  crops,  wheat,  gram,  &c,  were  inferior  and  scanty. 

Prices  fell  considerabty  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand,  and  consequently  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  total  exports  of  grain  of  46,266  maunds.  Thus  leaving  an 
exceptionally  large  surplus  stock  of  grain  on  hand  for  food  and  seed. 

The  people  took  occasion  to  prepare  a  very  large  area  of  land  for  rice  cultivation,  and 
as  the  season  opened  in  June  1868  with  heavy  rain  the  seed  was  got  in  satisfactorily 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  harvest  looked  bright,  prices  were  low,  and  no 
thought  of  approaching  distress  was  entertained  ;  rice  was  selling  at  40  seers,  and 
wheat  at  48  seers  per  rupee. 

The  month  of  July  passed  without  any  apprehensions  of  a  failure  of  the  crop  being 
entertained,  although  very  little  rain  fell  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  but  with 
August  a  drought  set  in,  which  rapidly  produced  the  gravest  apprehensions." 

Captain  Twyford  as  late  as  the  24th  August  1868  writes: — 

"  The  prospects  of  the  rice  crop  up  to  date  are  good,  but  should  we  not  have  rain  speedily, 

say  within  seven  days,  considerable  damage  will  be  caused. 
Prices  still  remained  firm  and  confidence  in  the  crop  still  continued,  only  6£  inches 

of  rain  fell  in  August. 
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la  the  first  week,  every  day  pregnant  with  fate,  and  for  many  a  day  after,  no  rain  fell 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  district. 

Fortnightly  reports  were  now  ordered  for  the  whole  of  the  Province  on  the  prospects 
of  the  season,  and  enquiries  made  as  to  local  stores  of  grain  available  for  food.  In 
reply  Captain  Twyford  on  the  7th  September  wrote — "  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  at 
"  present,"  and  again,  "  there  will  probably  be  some  difficulty  for  a  few  cases,  but  there 
"is,  I  imagine,  nothing  at  present  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  to  lead  us  to  fear  a  regular 
"famine  :"  and  again,  "at  the  lowest  calculation  there  must  be  in  store,  taking  one 
"part  of  the  district  with  another,  at  least  six  months'  supply  of  grain."  On  the  16th 
September  the  necessity  of  starting  relief  works  was,  by  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
directions,  to  be  at  once  considered  by  the  District  Officers,  and  octroi  on  food  grains 
was  suspended.  Through  September  prices  rose  rapidly,  wheat  going  up  to  20  seers 
and  rice  to  13,  showing  that  scircity  was  anticipated  by  the  traders,  but  the  month 
passed  away  without  any  serious  apprehensions  being  entertained  by  the  District 
Officer  of  more  than  a  very  partial  failure  of  the  kharif  crop.  Only  3|  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  September. 

On  the  10th  October  he  writes  that,—  ''  the  rice  crops  in  the  Simga  tahsil  are  dried  up 
and  rabi  sowings  are  commenced,  it  seems  that  the  Lown  pergannah  and  western 
part  of  Simga  will  suffer  worse  than  other  parts." 

Prices  had  been  high  during  the  open  season  of  1 867-08  and  exports  had  fallen  off, 
but  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  September  1888  prices  of  grain  in  the  Kaipur  district 
were  low,  and  consequently  early  in  October  carts  came  thronging  up  from  Nagpur 
to  export  grain.  In  the  meantime  the  traders  had  taken  the  alarm  and  prices  had 
risen.  A  cry  arose  that  grain  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  and 
several  of  the  Zemindar's  actually  prohibited  it,  but  the  firm  attitude  adopted  by 
the  District  Officer  prevented  any  interference  with  free  trade,  and  before  much 
could  be  exported  prices  rose,  and  export  could  only  be  effected  at  a  loss. 

It  was  at  this  time  (about  15th  October)  that  the  Town  and  Mofussil  traders,  anticipat- 
ing a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  refused  to  sell  in  large  quantities.  "  If  you 
asked  for  a  rupee's  worth  even,  you  could  not  get  it,  they  would  give  you  a  seer  only, 
so  afraid  were  they  of  losing  the  profits  they  anticipated  from  a  rise  to  famine 
prices." 

On  the  31st  October  the  District  Officer  writes  : — 

The  out-turn  of  the  rabi  crop  depends  on  the  rain  which  is  much  needed,  but  I  believe 
if  no  rain  falls  there  will  be  an  out-turn  of  50  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  crop.  The 
rise  in  price  puts  a  stop  to  large  export.    The  district  remains  remarkably  healthy. 

The  only  part,  in  which  distress  is  apparent  is  the  Lown  pergannah,  and  in  it  "works  are  going 
on,"  but  to  which  labourers  do  not  crowd.    Only  1£  inches  of  rain  fell  in  October. 

With  November  any  hope  of  saving  the  kharif  crop  vanished.  Those  who  had  tanks 
capable  of  irrigating  their  fields  cut  the  bunds,  as  a  last  resource,  quite  for- 
getting that  in  so  doing  they  flung  away  their  water  supply  in  the  vain  hope  of 
saving  theii  food,  and  thus  added  the  prospect  of  thirst  to  that  of  hunger.  The 
consequences  of  this  recoiled  on  them  only  too  fatally  as  the  season  advanced. 

On  the  15th  November  the  District  Officer  writes  : — 

The  want  of  rain  or  dew  has  sadly  affected  the  young  crops.  In  Lown,  the  north-east 
of  the  district,  the  rice  crop  has,  (with  the  exception  of  the  cultivation  on  low 
marshy  land),  been  entirely  destroyed  and  grazed  off  by  the  cattle."  "  It  is  a  miserable 
sight  to  see  miles  upon  miles  of  land  without  any  crop,  and  the  empty  threshing 
floors,  and  their  unrepaired  mud  walls  speak  plainly  of  the  result,"  and  again,  "for 
the  present  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  district  are  not  in  want." 

Some  fears  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  entertained  of  grain  riots  in  the  city, 
and  a  Native  Infantry  guard  was  located  near  the  market. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner's  report  of  the  30th  November  is  much  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  attitude  of  the  grain  dealers  at  this  time  is  worthy  of  remark,  not  only  those  who 
habitually  dealt  in  grain,  but  every  petty  Bauia,  Kussar  or  Sonar,  who  could  by 
any  means  scrape  a  few  rupees  together,  invested  in  grain,  in  the  hopes  of  retailing 
it  at  famine  prices  and  making  enormous  profits.  The  imports  in  the  town  increased 
very  much,  and  trade  was  remarkably  brisk.  Prices  had  risen  too  high  for  the  trad- 
ers to  export,  and  therefore  Malguzars  themselves  exported  the  grain  required  for  the 
Nagpur  market.  The  poorer  agriculturists  and  labourers  found  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  getting  grain  for  food.  Every  one  of  the  traders  and  owners  of  stocks  of  grain 
was  looking  out  for  profits,  and  would  have  allowed  the  poor  to  starve,  had  not 
Government  stepped  in  and  started  relief  works,  and  the  worst  of  this  was  that  petty 
Malguzars  who  might  otherwise  perhaps  in  some  way  havo  assisted  in  supporting 
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their  destitute  ryots  sold  off  even  the  scanty  crop  they  had  got  from  their  fields 
and  let  the  ryots  and  labourers  become  beggars,  or  migrate  to  some  other  village. 
These  poor  people,  neglected  by  their  own  Malguzars  (who  however  were  many  of 
them  but  little  better  off)  came  crowding  into  the  larger  towns,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  start  relief  works  for  therm 
On  the  1st  December  1868  work  was  commenced  on  the  Simga  and  Borlah  road 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ajoodhia  Pershad,  Tahsildar,  and  was  carried  on  for 
two  months,  and  then  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Bilaspur.  The  rates  of  wages  given  were  2  annas  to  an  adult  male,  1^  to  a 
female,  and  1  to  a  child,  which  are  much  higher  than  the  rates  which  usnaly  pre- 
vail on  famine  works. 

Attention  was  directed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  the  water  supply,  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  on  the  3lst  December  writes  : — 

As  far  as  Raipur  is  concerned  I  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  scarcity.  The  town  itself 
contains  over  400  wells,  besides  about  40  tanks,  In  the  country  many  tanks  are 
dry  or  nearly  so,  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  not  drinking  water  tanks.5' 

As  regards  the  crops  the  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  : — 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  all  sources,  it  seems  probable  that  the  rabi  crop 
will  turn  out  unfavourably,  owing  to  want  of  rain  and  dew. 

During  the  month  of  December  the  distress  in  the  Down  pergannah  which  had  suf- 
fered most  from  drought  was  very  severe,  and  on  the  20th  January  work  was 
started  on  a  road  between  Raipur  and  Lown,  a  distance  of  about  62  miles,  and  the 
work  went  on  till  the  end  of  April  without  intermission,  costing  a  sum  of 
Rs.  3,304-5-5. 

In  1864-65  the  crop  had  been  even  worse  than  in  the  year  under  report." 
Captain  Lugard  writes  : — 

"  There  are  two  points  which  particularly  force  themselves  on  our  attention. 

1st — Why,  when  dhan  was  selling  at  40  seers,  there  should  be  any  distress  at  all. 

The  first  of  these  points  illustrates  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  before  our  rule, 
and  in  Lown  until  very  lately,  the  circulating  medium  was  only  cowrees.  The  ryots 
grew  their  own  grain,  and  farm  labourers  were  paid  in  grain,  and  so  it  is  now. 
The  people  have  therefore  no  money  in  hand  ;  if  a  man  wants  to  get  a  cloth,  he 
pays  the  weaver  in  grain ;  to  pay  his  rent  the  ryot  or  malguzar  has  to  sell  grain 
to  the  traders  who  come  there  from  outside  to  buy.  Consequently,  when  the  rice 
crop  utterly  failed  and  they  had  no  grain  either  of  their  own  growing  or  to  earn  in 
payment  for  their  agricultural  labour  they  were  utterly  floored.  They  had  neither 
the  grain  nor  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  grain,  however  cheap  it  might  be  from 
the  large  store  holders,  and  in  fact  they  were  literally  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty." 

On  the  3 1st  January  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reports: — 

"  I  have  been  up  to  Lown  relief  works,  where  as  many  as  2,000  people  had  assembled. 
In  this  pergannah  the  crops  are  totally  destroyed,  so  there  is  no  wonder  that  many 
persons  have  flocked  to  it.  They  appear  to  have" been  conquered  by  hunger  at  last, 
and  overcome  their  prejudices  against  working-  on  the  road.  Some  people  have  come 
from  Kullaree,  Arung,  Sirpur  and  Simga.  The  effect  of  the  relief  work  has  been 
to  put  a  stop  to  crime.  Every  thing  is  working  smoothly.  Local  relief  committees 
are  establishing  local  petty  works  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  centres  of  distress  were  very  clearly  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  crime.  About  the  15th  January  it  was  noticed  "  that  crime  was  very  prevalent 
in  Lown,  the  eastward  of  Simga  and  northward  of  Arung,  and  the  result  was  the 
immediate  establishment  of  the  outposts  of  Hirmi,  Bana,  and  Telasi  and  the 
commencement  of  relief  works,  which  produced  an  immediate  and  Marked  decrease 
in  crime.  Still  Major  Stewart  remarks,  "the  state  of  crime  remained  abnormal,  for 
notwithstanding  that  relief  was  thus  brought  to  their  very  doors,  there  were  very 
many  who  rather  than  handle  the  pick  and  the  shovel  preferred  to  fight  against 
hunger  and  disease  and  eke  out  a  wretched  existence  by  subsisting  on  the  fruit, 
gums  and  esculents  of  the  jungles  or  the  ill-gained  proceeds  of  some  undiscovered 
theft. 

No  rain  fell  in  January, 
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On  the  15  th  February  the  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  : — 

The  rabi  crops  have  been  nearly  all  gathered  in  ;  where  the  seed  germinated  a  fair 
crop  has  been  raised.  Had  we  only  been  favoured  with  rain  in  December,  we  should 
have  had  a  first  rate  wheat  crop.    The  gram  crop  is  inferior. 
The  "tur"is  fair,  quite  an  S  anna  crop.     No  applications  for  Taccavi  have  been 
received  ;  a  committee  is  sitting  on  the  water-supply  of  Raipur  town. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  up  to  this  time  there  was  more  or  less  distress  and 
difficulty  all  over  the  district.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  returns  of  crime. 
Grain  thefts  and  petty  thefts  had  largely  increased,  showing  that  want  prevailed, 
and  moreover  the  classes  that  committed  these  crimes  were  not  the  usual  criminal 
classes,  but  were  petty  agriculturists  and  farm  laborers.  The  annual  report  of 
crime  illustrates  this.  The  cutting  of  the  rabi  crop  and  the  continuance  of  the 
relief  works  tended  to  reduce  crime  and  remove  want. 

On  the  28th  February,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  : — 

"  The  number  of  people  on  the  Lown  work  has  risen  to  4,000.  The  wages  have  been 
reduced  to  1  anna  for  a  man,  and  9  pie  for  a  woman ;  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  feed  any  number  that  may  attend;  rice  will  be  sold  retail  at  14  seers  the  rupee 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  officials.  It  is  believed 
from  the  experience  gained  that  if  rice  is  sold  at  this  rate,  the  coolies  will  be  able 
easily  to  support  life  on  the  reduced  wages.    District  healthy  ;  crime  decreasing. 

Early  in  February  branch  Relief  Committees  were  formed  in  each  Tahsili,  and  they 
submitted  proposals  for  starting  works  undertaken  by  private  individuals,  in  their 
respective  Tahsils,  such  as  deepening  of  tanks,  wells,  &c.  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor,  and  in  this  way 

288  persons  were  employed  daily  in  Simga, 
2,000         do.         do.        do.     at  Dhamtari, 
470        do.         do.        do.     in  Raipur, 
and  employment  was  kept  available  for  this  number  of  people  till  the  rains  in. 

"  Orders  were  also  issued  to  start  poor-houses  for  the  infirm  and  helpless,  and  Rs.  100 
was  sent  to  each  Tahsildar  for  the  purpose,  and  poor-houses  were  started  at  Dham- 
tari, Drug,  Simga  and  Lown.  The  attendance  at  these  poor-houses  was  not  at 
first  large,  but  as  distress  became  more  marked,  their  usefulness  was  put  to  the  test." 

On  the  15th  March  the  Deputy  Commissioner  writes: — ■ 

"  The  state  of  the  district  is  now  getting  settled.  There  seems  to  be  no  distress  to  speak 
of,  excepting  in  Lown,  Khullaree  and  Sirpur,  and  every  one  who  wants  food  can 
readily  obtain  it  by  going  to  the  relief  work.  There  has  been  a  little  rain,  and 
clouds  still  continue;  it  is  hoped  that  in  consequence  of  the  rain  the  cultivators  will 
soon  obtain  employment  in  preparing  their  fields;  grain  continues  pretty  cheap." 

And  on  the  31st  March  : — 

"  The  district  remains  quiet  and  undisturbed.  There  are  employed  on  the  Lown  road 
over  6,500  by  Malguzars,  and  others  over  9,500.  In  the  town  of  Raipur  ample  work 
is  found  for  all  who  apply.  There  are  altogether  about  5,000  labourers  employed, 
of  whom  2,000  are  employed  in  husking  rice  for  the  traders.  Grain  continues  pretty 
cheap. 

The  market  rates  of  grain  at  this  time  were  as  follows  : — 

Raipur.  Drug.  Simga.  Dhamtari. 

Rice       ...  14  seers.      14  seers.       16  seers.       16  seers. 

Wheat    ...  17    „        16    „  16    „  16  „ 

The  rain-fall  for  the  month  0  90. 
No  want  of  water  was  yet  felt." 

On  the  15th  April  the  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  : — 

"  As  the  Lown  road  work  approaches  Raipur,  the  numbers  seeking  relief  decrease.  This 
is  attributable  chiefly  to  there  being  an  abundant  yield  of  forest  fruits  aud  mohwa. 
The  people  show  a  wonderful  repugnance  to  leave  their  houses,  and  whilst  they  can 
get  jungle  fruits  will  not,  though  suffering  great  hardships,  do  so.  Juugle  fruits  will 
not  supply  food  for  more  than  three  weeks ;  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  Mal- 
guzars to  take  Tuccavi  and  commence  relief  works  of  their  own  in  Lown.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  water  at  present." 
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On  the  30th  April,  after  visiting  the  distressed  localities,  Captain  Twyford, 
remarks  : — 

"  The  majority  of  cultivators  have  provided,  or  are  providing  themselves  with  seed,  and 
only  a  few  very  needy  Malguzars  and  ryots  will  want  the  assistance  of  Government. 
The  malguzars  and  ryots  or  holders  of  land  appeared  well  fed  and  in  good  spirits, 
but  the  farm  servants  "  evinced  signs  of  a  scanty  diet/'  Food  supplies  were  abund- 
ant and  easily  brought,  but  the  people  who  were  distressed  were  those  who,  from 
their  position,  had  no  ready  money  or  credit, — farm  servants,  who  generally  live  on 
advances  of  grain,  made  daily  by  the  farmer,  which  are  deducted  when  the  crop  is 
reaped  from  the  share  allotted  to  the  ploughman. 

These  men  are  living  chiefly  on  jungle  fruits  and  roots  found  in  the  beds  of  tanks.  The 
beds  of  dry  tanks  in  Lown  and  Tharinga  were  all  dug  up.  This  state  was  not 
apparent  in  the  tract  south  of  Simga,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
amount  of  distress  incurred  in  different  parts." 

There  was  a  daily  average  of  4,064  people  on  the  Lown  relief  works,  and  2,700  on  private 
relief  works  during  April. 

The  work  on  the  Lown  road  continued  for  only  one  day  in  May,  and  there  were 
4,292  people  employed  on  it.  On  the  2nd  May  the  whole  were  ordered  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Borlah  road.  On  this  1,965  deserted,  preferring  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  eke  out  a  subsistence  on  jungle  fruits  and  roots  to 
going  so  far  from  their  homes.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  these  died, 
although  the  Police  were  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  famine  stricken,  to  send 
them  either  to  the  poor-houses  or  the  relief  works  ;  moreover  the  water-supply  was 
getting  very  low  and  impure,  owing  to  the  continued  drought.  The  numbers  at  the 
relief  works  on  the  Borlah  road  were  recruited  from  the  poor  andneedy  of  theneighbour- 
hood,  and  rose  by  the  7th  May  to  3,473,  but  from  that  date  the  numbers  gradually 
fell  owing  to  desertions  from  heat  and  sickness,  and  on  the  11th  the  number  relieved 
was  2,924. 

On  the  12th  diarrhoea  broke  out  among  the  coolies,  and  20  were  taken  ill.    On  the  13th 

100  fell  sick,  of  whom  82  died  before  the  evening  from  un  mistakeable  cholera. 
Deaths  became  more  numerous,  many  deserted;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  number 

of  people  at  the  works  went  down  to  1,200,  and  on  the  15th  all  had  disappeared, 

except  the  mates  on  regular  monthly  pay. 
The  wretched  deserters  spread  themselves  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  carried  the 

disease  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  it  raged  with  unexampled  violence  till 

the  month  of  August. 

Mr.  Beresur  Dutt  was  with  the  working  parties  when  cholera  broke  out,  and  he  sent  an 
immediate  report  to  Captain  Twyford,  who  hurried  out  to  the  spot  to  keep  up  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  By  personal  attendance  on  the  sick  and  by  his  encourage- 
ment and  exhortation  he  somewhat  re-assured  all,  but  unhappily  be  contracted  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  himself,  and  after  a  brief  illness  of  28  hours  he  died  on  the  19th 
May  1869." 

In  Captain  Twyford  the  district  lost  an  officer  peculiarly  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  a  season  of  distress  and  want.  His  high  spirit  and 
untiring  zeal  inspired  all  under  him  with  confidence,  and  Government  in  him 
lost  a  valuable,  zealous  and  eminently  practical  and  useful  public  servant,  who 
could  ill  be  spared  at  such  a  crisis. 

The  famished  poor  having  fled  in  all  directions,  and  cholera  being  abroad  in  the  land,  no 
people  could  be  got  together  for  relief  works  for  some  time  and  work  was  stopped. 
It  was  not  advisable  to  collect  large  gangs  of  people  together  with  cholera  raging  and 
water  in  the  wells  and  tanks  low,  and  impure  and  difficult  to  be  got. 

Doubtless  private  charity  did  much  to  alleviate  distress  at  this  time,  although  many  no 
doubt  died  of  disease  and  exposure  in  the  jungles  to  which  they  had  fled. 

Early  in  June  some  rain  fell,  and  cholera  slightly  abated  ;  and  about  the  15th,  distress  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  Lown  being  very  apparent,  work  was  started  on  a  road  from 
Lown  towards  Seorinarain  of  the  Bilaspur  district.  The  setting  in  of  the  rains 
afforded  employment  to  all  able-bodied  men  in  agriculture ;  and  though  the  attend- 
ance at  the  relief  works  in  June  was  not  large,  yet  it  was  a  commencement,  and  the 
report  spread  rapidly  about  that  employment  was  procurable. 

The  opening  of  this  monsoon  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety  to  all,  both  on  account  of 
the  scanty  stock  of  seed  grain  in  hand  and  the  dread  of  a  failure,  or  even  an  unsea- 
sonable fall  of  rain,  whereby  the  seed  might  be  wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  but 
happily  these  fears  and  anxiety  were  all  dispelled  by  the  actual  fall." 

Mr.  Chisholm  thus  writes  on  the  subject : — 

The  showers  of  the  monsoon,  however,  were  not  only  copious  but  timely,  and  but  for 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  district  when  the  khaiif  sowings  commenced  the 
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full  lice  area  would  have  been  taken  up,  and  an  aggregate  out-turn  obtained  far  in 
excess  of  any  ordinary  year ;"  and  again  "  the  first  difficulty  of  the  year  was  the 
great  deficiency  of  seed  grain  among  the  agricultural  classes,  occasioned  by  the 
extensive  failure  of  the  rice  crop  of  the  previous  harvest."  To  meet  this  difficulty 
the  Chief  Commissioner  sanctioned  the  grant  of  Taccavi  advances  for  the  purchase 
of  seed  grain;  and  to  obviate  delay,  authorized  District  Officers  to  make  advances  in 
anticipation  of  sanction.  Under  this  authority  liberal  payments  were  given  from  the 
treasury  to  all  who  applied. 
ThuB  assisted  the  agricultural  classes  were  busy  in  arranging  for  their  seed  supply  when 
cholera  broke  out  in  a  severe  epidemic  form  all  over  the  district.  This  suddenly 
arrested  their  action,  for  in  the  presence  of  this  dreadful  and  fatal  calamity,  with 
relations  and  friends  often  struck  down  in  their  midst,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all 
energy  and  forethought  were  for  the  moment  paralized.  The  result  was  that  when 
with  the  first  burst  of  the  monsoon  the  time  for  sowing  had  arrived,  in  many  cases 
the  people  had  not  seed  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the  whole  of  their  cul- 
tivation, while  in  many  villages  the  number  of  tenants  had  been  largely  thinned  by 
death." 

The  District  OflBcer  in  his  agricultural  report  says 

"  There  will  be  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  rice  area  cultivated  this  year,  and  a  partial 
reduction  in  the  total  kharif  area  sown.  Rice  will  be  replaced  to  some  extent  by 
"kodu,"  the  area  under  which  will  increase.  This  result  arises  from  the  very  high 
price  of  rice  seed  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  also  from  the  feeling  that  as 
the  kodo  crop  requires  less  water,  a  certain  produce  can  be  relied  on,  even  should  the 
monsoon  prove  a  scanty  one.  Another  crop,  the  area  of  which  will  greatly  increase, 
is  the  coarse  grain  e<  kutki."  This  crop  ripens  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  and  is  consequently  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  supplying  as  soon  as 
possible  food  grain.  In  fact  in  a  year  of  scarcity  it  is  quite  natural  that  kodo 
should  replace  rice  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  poorer  cultivators,  being  so  much 
more  economical  a  crop.  Thus  2  seers  of  kodo  (value  1  anna)  will  sow  an  acre 
which  would  require  1£  maunds  of  paddy  value  Rs.  2. 

The  seed  grain  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  met  by  the  action  of  Government,  has 
been  dealt  with,  and  up  to  date  (30th  June)  104  advances  aggregating  Rs.  10,135 
have  been  made.  The  applications  would  have  been  much  more  numerous,  but  for 
the  local  custom  called  "  barhi."  No  one  who  could  get  seed  grain  by  this  custom- 
ary process  would  dream  of  borrowing  money  from  Government  to  purchase  it, 
because  the  great  difference  (perhaps  400  per  cent)  in  price  between  grain  now 
and  at  harvest  time  would  necessarily  entail  a  loss  much  greater  in  degree  thai* 
that  resulting  from  the  payment  being  made  in  kind." 

In  the  distressed  pergannah  of  Lown  there  are  four  or  five  of  the  wealthiest  grain  dealers 
in  the  district,  and  they  supplied  hundreds  with  grain  at  "  barhi." 

In  July  the  fall  of  rain  was  upwards  of  25  inches,  and  with  such  a  deluge,  the  actual 
outturn  of  work  on  the  Lown  and  Seorinarain  road  was  merely  nominal,  the  object 
of  Government,  however,  viz.,  the  employment  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
starved  was  attained,  and  nearly  1,000  people  found  relief  there,  and  all  the  able- 
bodied  in  the  fields.  Cholera  still  raged,  though  its  virulence  was  somewhat  abated  ; 
2,608  deaths  are  recorded,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  cold  and  damp  and 
exposure  acting  «n  enfeebled  frames  hurried  many  to  an  untimely  grave.  The 
poor  houses  assisted  many,  and  the  bright  prospects^  of  the  season  tended  to  dis 
sipate  gluom  and  restore  confidence  to  all. 

No  sooner  had  the  rains  commenced  than  a  severe  murrain  appeared  among  the  cattle, — 
a  murrain  which  carried  off  one-third  of  the  cattle  of  the  district  ;  and  while  in- 
flicting a  heavy  loss  on  the  cultivating  community,  necessarily  contracted  the  area 
which  would  otherwise  have  come  under  crops. 

This  mortality  was  not  caused  by  any  peculiar  disease,  but  simply  by  the  action  of  the 
wet  and  exposure  on  the  frames  of  the  cattle  which  were  enfeebled  by  the  want  of 
fodder  during  the  long  drought.  They  greedily  devoured  the  young  rank  grass 
which  sprung  up  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  but  were  unable  to  stand  the 
purging  invariably  caused  by  such  fodder. 

The  mortality  of  cattle  is  shown  below  : — 


P  £j  culi;ars. 

Buffaloes. 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

Total. 

Cattle  at  beginning  of  year 
Pied  during  the  year 

153,222 
53,526 

278,863 
91,333 

400,611 
158,174 

832,696 
303,030 

Balance  ... 

99,703 

188,538 

241,425 

529,666 
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The  reduced  area  under  cultivation  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  Raipur 
and  Simga  tahsils  is  thus  commented  on  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner: — 

"  Considering  the  series  of  calamities  through  which  the  tract  has  passed,  failure  of  har- 
vest, cholera,  and  cattle  epidemic,  the  diminished  area  under  cultivation  is  not 
a  matter  for  surprise,  it  being  remembered  that  emigration  has  occurred  and  that 
there  is  a  considerably  reduced  population. 

The  deterioration  of  some  villages  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  table*  : — 


Cultivators. 

Cattle. 

Sowings. 

Name  of  village, 

Number 

Number 

Last 

Thia 

last 

this 

Last 

This 

year's. 

years. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Lown 

90 

82 

420 

260 

3,200 

2,500 

Jamdeh 

21 

12 

60 

42 

216 

180 

Lahond 

26 

19 

96 

69 

488 

240 

Loorma 

26 

12 

60 

50 

360 

240 

Serendi 

•  •  * 

32 

27 

100 

70 

400 

360 

Lata 

15 

10 

45 

40 

200 

164 

Jarba 

50 

38 

320 

150 

800 

480 

Chirkoodee 

40 

19 

150 

50 

500 

200 

Pucheeda 

60 

47 

170 

130 

600 

500 

Saragaon 

24 

23 

232 

108 

650 

480 

Total    . . . 

384 

289 

1,653 

969 

7,414 

5,344 

Regarding  the  cultivating  classes  he  writes: — 

•"  Even  in  the  worst  part  of  the  district,  if  the  harvest  is  good,  no  anxiety  need  be  enter- 
tained regarding  the  position  of  the  great  body  of  the  cultivating  classes  and  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

It  is  now  clear  that  these  (the  labourers)  will  not  as  a  body  obtain  permanent  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  time.  Their  wages  in  kind  have  been  reduced  one  half,  viz. 
from  4  seers  of  paddy  per  diem  to  2  seers,  and  necessity  has  compelled  them  to  accept 
this  reduced  remuneration.  The  proprietors  alone  now  keep  labourers  as  regular 
servants,  cultivators  only  employing  them  occasionally  when  there  is  a  press  of  field 
work,  as  there  has  till  lately  been  ploughing  and  sowing.  The  fact  is  the  scarcity 
has  taught  the  Chhattisgarh  ryot  economy,  and  he  is  this  year  labouring  much  more 
with  his  own  hands  than  former  experience  of  his  practice  would  have  led  us  to 
anticipate.  All  this  tells  against  the  labourers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  class  and 
their  families  are  greatly  pinched.  Their  families  resort  in  considerable  numbers 
to  the  relief  works,  and  these  will  require  to  be  kept  open  for  a  longer  period 
than  wag  originally  calculated.  The  great  increase  in  petty  grain  thefts,  and  the 
fact  that  within  the  last  month  there  have  been  three  murders  by  this  class  for 
property  of  insignificant  value,  are  indications  of  their  distress. 

The  numbers  of  these  distressed  labourers  who  had  collected  at  Raipur  itself  at  last 
became  so  great,  and  their  need  so  pressing,  that  it  became  necessary  to  start  a 
relief  work  for  iheir  employment.  Accordingly  on  the  1st  August  a  scheme  was 
commenced  for  increasing  the  catch  water  area  of  the  Boorah  tank,  (near  the 
town)  by  digging  a  trench  all  round  the  Military  Cantonment  about  3  miles 
long,  which  drew  off  all  the  watershed  of  that  area  into  the  Boorha  tank.  This 
work  afforded  employment  to  all  who  were  in  want  of  food,  and  it  was  found  that 
many  who  were  sitting  in  the  poor  house  living  on  charity  were  capable  of  work  j 
they  also  were  drafted  off  to  the  work,  and  the  drain  on  local  charity  thus  somewhat 
relieved. 

In  August  again  no  less  than  24  inches  of  rain  fell ;  the  Lown  relief  work  was  still  car- 
ried on  with  about  the  same  number  of  poor  working,  and  the  public  health  visibly 
improved,  only  514  deaths  from  cholera  were  reported,  and  in  fact  before  the  end  of 
the  month  it  had  entirely  died  out,  though  a  great  many  continued  to  die  from  fever, 
induced  by  the  cold  and  exposure  during  the  cholera  season.  In  September  the 
rain  gradually  abated,  9  inches  and  23  cents  having  fallen,  and  it  was  evident  that  an 
excellent  kharif  crop  would  be  obtained  even  if  no  more  rain  fell. 


•Note. — The  decrease  in  cultivators  is  due  to  emigration  and  cholera  ;  in  cattle  to  the  murrain  ;  and  in  area 
Fourn,  to  the  action  of  both  causes  coupled  with  dearness  and  scarcity  of  seed.  Compare  Bilaspur,  Murwara  and 
Shahgarh  of  Saugor. 
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Towards  the  end  of  September  the  early  rice  sowings  were  reaped,  and  also  the  kutki 
and  these  harvests  afforded  considerable  relief  to  the  poor,  but  still  the  general  dis- 
tress could  not  be  removed  till  the  regular  rice  crop  was  cut. 

Prices  at  this  time  fell  considerably. 

The  poorer  class  of  labourers,  however,  Were  not  yet  been  able  to  find  employment  on 
harvest  work  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  working  on  the  relief  works  &t  famine 
rates. 

There  is  not  much  to  notice  in  October.  The  promises  of  a  bumper  harvest  were  fully 
realized  and  orders  issued  to  stop  relief  works.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for 
reducing  the  number  obtaining  relief  at  the  poor  houses  by  inducing  them  to  return 
to  their  homes." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  remarks  : — 

"  The  rabi  sowings  are  progressing,  and  the  soil  is  in  an  eminently  favourable  condition 
for  receiving  the  seed. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  further  : — 

"  There  has  been  a  period  of  uninterrupted  sunshine  and  the  kharif  harvesting  had  been 
progressing  briskly,  giving  full  employment  to  all.  The  rice  and  "  kodo"  out-turn 
is  excellent,  while  tili  and  cotton,  though  not  uniformly  good,  may  be  considered 
on  the  whole  as  giving  a  fair  average  yield." 

Prices  fell  over  100  per  cent  : — 

"  The  rabi  sowings  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  crops  promise  well.  The  usual  area 
has  been  devoted  to  these  crops. 

The  case  of  the  poorer  cultivator  this  year  is  this;  usually  he  has  been  able  to  sow  10  acres 
paddy,  yielding  on  an  average  180  maunds  value  at  present  rates  Rs.  90.  Deduct  a 
fourth  for  expenses  Rs.  22-8-0,  repayment  of  Taccavi  Rs.  15,  refund  of  food  grain  bor- 
rowed Rs.  20,  total  57-8-0,  leaving  a  balance  of  Rs.  32-8-0,  or  in  kind  65  maunds  paddy. 
The«result  is  this  class,  which  is  numerous  in  the  pergana  alluded  to,  cannot  clear 
themselves  this  year  even  with  the  help  of  a  little  rabi  and  oil  seeds,  and  to  replace 
cattle  as  well  as  to  live,  must  borrow  from  their  landlords,  or,  when  these  are  im- 
poverished, elsewhere.  Another  year  must  therefore  elapse  before  the  great  body 
of  the  cultivating  community  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  fairly  prosperous  circum- 
stances. The  good  harvest,  however,  has  rendered  all  classes  independent  of  any 
further  aid  from  the  State.  For  the  future  it  is  hoped  individual  effort  will  have 
sufficient  facilities  to  settle  individual  interests  in  the  usual  manner  without  the 
necessity  of  official  interference. 

Fever  as  an  epidemic  ceased,  cattle  disease  still  hung  about  Lown.  The  labouring  popu- 
lation were  in  full  work,  and  the  effects  of  the  severe  season  just  gone  through 
would  appear  to  have  vanished  altogether." 

As  Major  Stewart  remarks — 

Hardly  had  the  crisis  of  real  distress  died  in  our  ears,  and  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
greeted  the  eye  vanished  from  the  recollection,  than  the  voice  of  singing  and  of 
music  might  be  heard  and  the  festive  preparations  for  marriages  be  seen  in  numerous 
villages  of  the  district* 

Having  thus  given  a  monthly  record  of  what  occurred,  mostly  in  the  very  words  in 
which  it  was  described  by  the  officers  who  were  present  at  the  time,  I  have  only 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  effects,  temporary,  and  permanent,  and  other  noticeable 
features  of  the  period  under  review. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  prices  rose  in  September  the  grain  dealers  all  held  on  to 
their  supplies,  and  refused  to  sell  except  in  very  small  quantities,  expecting  the 
price  still  further  to  rise  to  famine  prices.  In  the  mof  usil  also  there  was  great  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers  to  dispose  of  their  grain,  and  this  attitude  of  the  dealers 
tended  still  further  to  raise  the  price,  and  eventually  prevented  export,  and  kept  the 
grain  in  the  country. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  grain  for  sale  at  first ;  but 
here  again  the  laws  of  political  economy  were  seen  at  work.  All  the  petty  dealers 
in  the  town  rushed  out  into  the  mofusil  to  buy  grain  to  retail  at  famine  prices,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  price  in  the  mofusil  also  rose,  till  it  was  found  to  be 
unprofitable  to  import,  and  then  the  import  ceased. 


*  Compare  the  account  for  the  Rungpore  DUtrict  in  Lower  Bengal,  dated  about  November  1874. 
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As  has  been  shown,  the  existing  grain  supplies  must  have  been  very  great,  especially  the 
stores  in  Lown,  where  the  famine  was  most  felt.  There  Peelasao,  and  Bessessur 
Missur,  and  Luchmun  Doss  had  enough  grain  on  hand  to  have  fed  the  whole  of 
the  people  in  the  distressed  pergannas  for  a  year.  Imports  of  grain  are  practi- 
cally unknown  in  this  district ;  now  and  again  a  few  kkundies  are  brought  in  by  the 
Jeypore  road,  but  as  a  rule  the  idea  of  sending  grain  to  Chhattisgarh  would  be 
equivalent  to  sending  coals  to  Newcastle.  The  exports  in  1867-68  fell  off,  and 
in  1868-69  they  again  were  reduced  still  further  by  35,415  maunds  so  that  the  stock 
unexported,  must  have  been  very  large. 

Ihe  situation  ot  the  district  is  such  that  grain  could  only  with  great  difficulty  be 
imported,  long  land  carriage,  bad  roads,  and  even  low  prices,  combined  to  prevent 
any  import,  and  in  fact  there  was  plenty  of  grain  in  the  country,  and  none  was 
required  to  be  imported. 

There  was  very  little  immigration,  a  few  people  doubtless  came  from  Seoni,  and 
Bhandara,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  any  effect  on  the  markets.  Local 
migration  from  one  perganna  to  another  was  largely  resorted  to ;  numbers  went 
to  Balode,  Dhamtari,  Khurriar,  and  other  places,  from  Simga  and  Lown,  but  the 
migration  was  as  a  rule  only  temporary,  and  in  consequence  of  there  having  been 
a  good  harvest  in  those  pergannas. 

In  the  adjoining  Foreign  States  of  Khyragurh  and  Nandgaon,  the  distress  was  not  so 
severe  or  general.  The  Native  rulers  at  once  attempted  to  stop  export  of  grain,  and 
though  the  local  officers  wrote  to  them,  and  deprecated  any  interference  with  free 
trade,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  export  of  grain  was  virtually  stopped  during 
1869. 

The  want  of  the  harvest  was  scarcely  felt  by  the  forest  tribes,  who,  as  a  rule,  consume 
very  little  rice  or  wheat  ;  and  besides,  the  parts  where  they  reside  received  a  very 
fair  fall  of  rain,  and  they  were  able  to  grow  their  usual  crop  of  Indian  corn  and 
vegetables  ;  and  added  to  this  there  was  happily  a  bumper  crop  of  mohwa,  from 
which  not  only  the  forest  tribes,  but  also  many  of  the  people  of  the  khalsa  derived 
support.  The  exemption  of  the  forest  tribes  from  distress  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
absence  from  the  calendar  of  criminals,  the  succulent  roots  of  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatic  plants  were  carefully  grubbed  up  and  eaten  all  over  the  distressed, 
pergannas,  in  fact,  as  Captain  Twyford  remarks  in  April,  "  the  beds  of  dry  tanks 
in  Lown  and  Tharinga  were  all  dug  up.  This  state  was  not  apparent  in  the  tract 
south  of  Simga  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  amount  of  distress  incurred 
in  different  parts."  The  Sutnamee  Chamars  were,  obliged  to  eat  their  cows  and 
bullocks,  which  is  strictly  against  their  tenets,  but  necessity  has  no  law,  and  I 
presume  they  got  a  dispensation  from  their  <l  Guru"  for  the  sin. 

Those  who  came  to  work  at  the  famine  works  appeared  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
caste,  and  lived  together  in  the  most  amicable  manner.  In  the  poor  houses  too 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  caste  distinctions  preserved  among  the  starving. 

A  great  many  trees  were  dried  up  by  the  excessive  drought,  and  as  the  country  is 
naturally  rather  bare  of  trees,  this  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  effect  on  tanks 
was  much  more  noticeable.  Private  charity  took  the  form  of  providing  employment 
for  labourers,  and  this  employment  was  in  almost  every  case  the  excavation  of  a  tank. 
Tanks  which  had  not  been  dry  for  very  many  year6  had  not  a  drop  of  water  in  them, 
and  not  only  were  the  weeds  and  roots  taken  out  and  greedily  devoured  by  the 
starving,  but  the  silt  and  mud  of  years  was  cleaned  out,  beds  deepened  and 
embankments  strengthened,  so  that  in  1869  the  tanks  were  all  full  of  remarkably 
clear  and  clean  water,  and  the  general  health  was  in  consequence  excellent.  One  of 
the  principal,  if  not  the  principal  cause  for  cholera  in  this  district,  is  the  foul 
and  putrid  condition  of  the  tanks,  toward  the  close  of  each  hot  season.  The 
cleaning  out  they  have  all  more  or  less  now  got  should  for  years  exercise  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  public  health,  and  should  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  permanent  benefits 
obtained  from  the  famine. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  is  very  well  described  by  Major  Stewart,  who 
writes  : — 

"  The  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  all  these  days  of  trial  was  one  of  quiet,  sub- 
missive suffering,  the  attitude  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Hindu  and  more 
especially  of  an  unsophisticated  rural  population,  such  as  that  which  exists  in  this 
district. 

Private  charity  was  not  very  largely  displayed ;  Rs.  3,800  were  subscribed  for  poor 
houses.  There  was  no  one  conspicuous  for  his  charity.  The  officials  all  subscribed 
freely  according  to  their  means. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  effect  on  the  wages  of  those  paid  in  cash,  but 
in  the  case  of  servants  who  received  grain  payments  as  wages,  the  wage  was  reduced 
50  per  cent,  and  their  condition,  which,  at  best,  is  not  one  of  affluence  or  even  of 
easy  circumstances,  was  reduced  to  one  bordering  on  starvation  ;  in  fact  landlords 
were  so  pressed  that  they  could  only  afford  to  give  their  rgricultural  servants  a  bare 
subsistence  during  the  time  of  scarcity,  and  this  lasted  till  the  crop  was  cut. 
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With  the  aid  of  Government  a  practically  unlimited  amount  of  work  was  available, 
but  the  apathy  of  the  Chhattisgarhi  is  so  great,  that  it  was  with  absolute  difficulty 
that  numbers  could  be  induced  to  come  to  work,  even  at  a  few  miles  distance  from 
their  homes  ;  they  preferred  to  eke  out  subsistence  with  leaves  and  roots,  and  literally 
to  die  by  inches,  to  waste  away  for  want  of  nourishing  food,  rather  than  come  and 
work  for  a  living.  Proclamations  and  injunctions  had  no  effect,  the  Police  had  to 
be  constantly  on  the  look-out  to  prevent  people  from  allowing  themselves  to  starve, 
with  work  available  along-side  them  and  officials  anxious  to  employ  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  famine  fell  more  severely  upon  the  agricultural  classes  than 
upon  any  other.    This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  crime  returns. 

The  poorer  Goanteahs  who  had  taken  advances  of  seed  grain,  were  unable  to  pay,  and 
in  many  cases  parted  with  their  villages. 

The  ryots  who  had  borrowed  grain  for  seed  were  unable  to  repay  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
having  nothing  to  eat;  and  if  they  had  credit,  were  obliged  to  borrow  agaiu,  sadly 
giving  a  lien  on  their  oext  crop,  or,  if  they  had  no  credit,  they  absconded,  losing 
house  and  home,  and  had  to  settle  in  some  remote  jungle  village,  again  to  work  up 
to  independence. 

The  agricultural  labourers  who  are  usually  paid  in  grain  were  simply  starving,  and  had 
to  come  to  the  famine  works  to  live,  and  even  the  rich  landlords  who  lent  grain  lost 
so  much  by  creditors  who  absconded,  forgetting  to  pay  their  debts  before  they  went, 
that  they  also  professed  to  be  considerable  losers. 

The  only  class  that  profited  was  the  trading  class,  who  all  took  to  grain  dealings  for  the 
nonce,  Telis,  Sonars,  Kussars,  cloth-dealers,  all  got  grain  and  retailed  it,  and  made 
money,  and  thus  literally  fattened  on  the  miseries  of  others. 

The  tabular  statement  given  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  shows  the  alienations  of  land 
during  the  period  of  this  scarcity;  it  speaks  of  itself;  all  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  lean  on  others  for  support  fell,  as  their  support  was  gone,  and  had  to  part 
witti  their  land. 

As  a  rule,  inferior  proprietors  in  the  distressed  tracts  gave  up  their  rights  to  the  superior 
proprietor  on  the  condition  of  his  helping  them,  and  tenants  with  rights,  gave  them 
up  to  their  landlords  on  the  same  conditions,  and  the  general  tendency  seemed  to  bp, 
to  lapse  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  prior  to  settlement,  when  the  majority  of 
them  depended  on  their  Tahootdar  for  food  and  seed,  and  gave  him  up  their  crop. 

No  doubt  many  were  thrown  into  debt;  in  fact  it  cannot  but  be  so;  those  who  wished 
to  avoid  sale  had  to  borrow  for  food  and  seed.  Indebtedness  is  in  truth  the  normal 
condition  of  the  agricultural  classes,  who  as  a  rule  borrow  their  seed  year  by  year 
and  have  to  repay  it  from  the  crop. 

The  landlords  were  as  a  rule  too  poor  to  help  their  tenants,  those  who  could  afford  it. 
such  as  Chingoosao  and  others,  made  advances  of  grain  at  "  Sewai"  rates  to  their 
tenants,  so  as  not  to  lose  them,  and  the  wages  of  farm  labourers  they  reduced 
almost  to  starvation  point. 

The  persons  who  committed  thefts  were  not  professional  thieves,  but  poor  helpless  creatures, 
who  in  times  of  plenty  and  peace  quietly  follow  their  agricultural  and  other  honest 
avocations.  The  value  of  property  in  most  cases  given  was  trifling,  thus  qkowing  the 
severity  of  the  distress  that  prevailed." 

Major  Stewart  also  remaiks: — 

"It  is  observable  that  527  per  centor  more  than  one-half  of  the  offenders  who  were  punished 
were  pure  agriculturists,  20-6  percent  were  from  the  class  of  labourers  having  no 
fixed  salary,  while  of  artizans,  (for  which  class  there  was  no  want  of  employment 
and  on  whom  therefore  the  distress  did  not  press  so  hcavily\  there  was  but  1  per 
cent.  The  weavers  added  only  7'10  per  cent ;  watchmen  and  house  servants  7  8 
per  cent,  herdsmen  8  per  cent,  and  persons  without  ostensible  occupation,  beggars, 
and  the  like,  7'5  per  cent. 

This  demonstrates  as  clearly  as  figures  can  show  upon  what  class  of  the  community  the 
pressure  of  the  famine  fell  most  heavily,  viz.,  the  poorer  classes  of  agriculturists, 
who  unlike  the  forest  tribes  were  unable  to  fall  back  on  jungle  products  to  sup- 
port life  until  the  advent  of  more  prosperous  times." 

"Writing  in  July  1870,  Ma^jor  Lugard  observes  :  — 

"  In  August  1S69  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  collect  the  outstanding  balances  of 
land  revenue.  Ks.  342-8-0  were  therefore  recommended  for  remission  and 
sanctioned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  suspension  of  Rs.  24,774-12-0  of  the  de- 
mand in  April  1869  was  sanctioned  ;  and  of  this  sum  Rs.  1,471-11-7  has  since  been 
recommended  for  remission,  and  Rs.  614-6-5  is  not  yet  realized  and  will  also  pro- 
bably have  to  be  remitted. 

There  is  still  considerable  difficulty  in  realizing  the  revenue  from  a  good  many  villages 
which  have  seriously  deteriorated  in  population  and  in  area  under  cultivation,  and 
further  remissions  will  probably  have  to  be  made. 

People  left  the  distressed  tracts  in  large  numbers  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  land- 
lords to  support  them,  and  fourteen  villages  became  deserted  and  were  recommended, 
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to  he  absorbed  into  the  Government  wastes.  Other  villages  with  40  or  50  ryots 
are  reduced  to  2  or  3.  In  most  cases  the  malguzars  are  poor,  and  will  take  years, 
perhaps  will  never  be  able  to  recover,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers of  cultivators,  and  reduction  in  the  area  cultivated.  The  poverty  of  the  land- 
lords will  be  an  effectual  bar  for  some  years  to  come  to  their  being  able  to  replenish 
their  agricultural  stock  or  bring  their  villages  up  to  their  former  state  of 
prosperity 
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The  Bilaspur  District  Report  was  written  by  the  late  Captain  Ducat,  an 
Able,  energetic  and  most  promising  officer,  who  died  on  his  way  to  England,  his 
jife  a  sacrifice  to  duty.    His  report  is  given  almost  in  full  :— 

"In  the  latter  part  of  1867  enquiry  was  instituted  regarding  the  occurrence  of  famines 
iu  previous  years  in  this  district,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  while  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  there  had  been  no  famine,  that  is  to  say,  such  a  calamity  as  could  be 
properly  so  called,  still  there  was  a  recollection  of  at  least  five  seasons,  when 
owing  to  the  failure  of  crops,  or  large  demand  for  export,  prices  rose  to  such  a 
point  as  to  cause  distress  and  suffering,  which  was  prevented  from  merging  into 
actual  starvation,  by  the  large  stores  of  grain  which  were  then  everywhere 
available. 

Of  the  scarcities  of  1826,  1830  and  18S6  but  an  imperfect  recollection  is  retained, 
and  nothing  can  now  be  said  regarding  them,  save  that  the  two  first  are  attributed 
to  failure  of  the  rains  in  the  district  itself,  while  the  last  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  large  exportation  to  Southern  and  Upper  India,  consequent  on  the  famine  which 
had  occurred  there  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  year  1844,  owing  to  the  failure  of  periodical  rains,  prices  rose  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent,  rice,  the  staple  food  grain,  being  sold  at  10  seers  per  rupee,  which 
was  really  a  famine  price. 

The  year  1856  also  saw  a  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  food  grains,  but  so  far  as 
it  can  now  be  ascertained,  this  was  occasioned  more  by  the  demand  towards  Jubbul- 
pore  and  Saugor,  than  from  any  general  failure  of  the  crops. 

During  these  years  of  reported  scarcity  the  prices  of  ths  principal  food  grains  per 
rupee,  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows:  — 

Eice 
Wheat 
Dais 

and  considering  the  average  prices  then  obtaining,  such  as  rice  200  seers,  and  wheat 
300  seers  per  rupee,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  they  represent  what  must 
have  been  great  distress  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  although,  as  before  stated 
actual  starvation  is  said  not  to  have  occurred. 
Before  proceeding  to  discuss  more  recent  times  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  be- 
tween 60  and    70  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area 

PL^aSKaph1148!<JIlt  **    °f  the  district  is   under  rice  alone;   and  hence  &  is  tnat 
a  failure*  of  rain  involves  famine,  a  deficiency,  wide-spread 

scarcity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1864-65  the  best  rice  was  selling  at  41  seers 
and  wheat  at  35  seers  per  rupee,  but  the  later  rains  of  that  year  were  light ;  and 
after  the  reaping  of  the  crop  prices  gradually  rose,  until  in  June  1865  rice  of  the 
commonest  kind  was  selling  at  23  seers  per  rupee,  and  this  price  rose  to  15  seers  in 
June  1866,  after  the  very  indifferent  harvest  of  1865-66. 

The  rains  of  1866-67  were  favourable,  and  prices  improved  after  the  reaping  of  the 
kharif  crop  of  that  year ;  common  rice  being  sold  for  24  seers  per  rupee  in  Novem- 
ber 1866,  and  falling  to  32  seers  in  May  1867  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  actual  rain-fall  appears  to  have  been  less  in  1867-68  than  in  the  previous 
year,  if  the  register  is  to  be  trusted  ;  but  the  crop  obtained  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
one,  for  the  price  of  common  rice  fell  to  44  seers  per  rupee  at  the  close  of  the  har- 
vest of  that  year,  which  price  continued  with  little  variation  till  August  1868. 

Of  the  four  harvests  then  preceding  that  of  1868-69  two  were  decidedly  below  the 
average,  one  was  barely  average,  and  one,  the  last,  was  above  the  mark  ;  although 
even  then,  and  after  the  crop  had  been  cut,  prices  did  not  fall  to  the  figure  they 
had  stood  at  in  May  1864. 

.1  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  in  my  office  commenting  on  the  harvests 
of  those  years  at  the  time,  but  Colonel  Balmain,  then  Commissioner  of  the  Division, 
called  the  season  of  1864-65  "calamitous"  and  the  others  previous  to  1868-69 
"not  good." 

This  view  is  in  a  measure  borne  out  by  the  trade  returns,  for  in  1864-65,  5£  lacs 
maunds  of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  district,  were  exported,  which  in  1867-68 
had  increased  to  86,600  maunds,  and  this  taken  in  connection  with  the  curren:  pri- 
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ces,  tends  to  show,  T  think,  the  correctness  of  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  har- 
vests of  those  four  years  gave  on  the  whole  a  return  considerably  below  the  average, 
and  that  this  must  have  sensibly  affected  the  amount  of  grain  in  store. 

It  was  in  August  186S  that  the  first  signs  of  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  were 
observed,  and  enquiries  were  then  instituted  as  to  the  quantity  of  grain  in  store, 
it  being  estimated  that  there  was  "  an  ample  supply  for  six  months,  or  sufficient 
until  the  gathering  of  the  rabi  crop,"  and  writing  now  witb  the  light  of  after  experi- 
ence, I  think  that  this  estimate  was  within  the  mark. 
It  is  of  course  difficult  to  form  such  an  estimate,  but  considering  that  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1869,  when  the  prospects  of  a  good  kharif  harvest  in  1869-70  first  relieved 
the  pressure  of  the  scarcity  there  never  was  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  grain  for 
cash,  in  all  the  principal  markets  throughout  the  district,  and  considering  also  that 
the  export  of  wheat  in  1868-69  was  117,000  maunds,  and  of  other  edible  grains, 
omitting  rice,  56,554  maunds,  figures  the  trade  had  never  before  attainted  to,  I 
think  that  the  above  estimate  was  certainly  within  the  mark. 

The  monsoon  of  1868-69  opened  auspiciously,  for  grain  was  cheap,  and  the  heavy 
fall  of  rain  in  June  induced  the  people  to  sow  a  much  larger  area  than  usual,  hoping 
to  reap  a  correspondingly  abundant  harvest. 

In  July  the  rain-fall  was  satisfactory  in  the'  Mungeli  and  Seorinarain  Tahsils,  and 
although  scarcely  any  fell  in  the  Bilaspur  circle,  this  did  not  excite  much  alarm 
and  prices  continued  to  stand  at  about  the  same  figure  as  in  June. 

During  August  the  rain-fall  was  very  capricious,  and  it  was  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  this  month  that  serious  fears  began  to  be  entertained  regarding  the  safety 
of  the  harvest,  both  in  the  Seorinarain  and  Bilaspur  tahsils. 

Prices  too  went  up  50  per  cent  at  this  time. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  month  no  rain  fell  anywhere,  and  during  the  last 
week  only  nominal  showers,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  month,  there  was  very  little 
hope  left  for  the  safety  of  the  rice  crop  in  two-thirds  of  the  villages  of  the  Bilaspur 
and  in  three-fourths  of  the  villages  of  the  Seorinarain  tahsils.  In  the  Mungeli 
circle  the  prospects  were  better,  the  crops  having  been  injured  only  iu  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  villages  in  which  the  lands  were  poor,  and  high  lying.  For  the  other 
rain  crops  the  reports  were  not  so  discouraging,  except  from  the  Seorinarain  Tahsil, 
were  rain  was  most  urgently  required. 

In  September  the  prospects  became  still  more  gloomy,  for  the  rain  was  partial  and 
slight,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  it  was  estimated  that  almost  all  the  rice 
crop  had  been  lost  in  the  Seorinarain  and  Bilaspur  tahsils,  while  the  kodo  and 
kutki  crops  had  been  most  seriously  damaged. 

In  Mungeli  things  were  rather  better,  but  even  there  only  half  the  average  crop 
was  looked  for  unless  rain  fell. 

During  the  second  fortnight  of  this  month  there  was  a  series  of  most  refreshing 
showers  which  did  good  everywhere,  saving  part  of  the  crop,  and  moisteniug  the 
ground  for  pioughings  required  prior  to  putting  in  the  seed  of  the  winter  or  rabi 
crop. 

Mungeli  was  still  the  best  off  of  the  three  tahsils,  for  these  later  showers  had 
saved  the  low  lying  rice,  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area;  and  kodo  too, 
a  food  grain  much  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  was  reported  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

In  the  Bilaspur  tahsil  these  later  showers  were  partial;  about  Ratanpur,  Tharinga 
and  Mulbar,  the  crop  being  greatly  benefited  ;  but  elsewhere  the  rain  was  only  nomi- 
nal, and  the  total  out-turn  all  over  was  then  estimated  to  be  only  a  fourth  of  an 
average  crop. 

From  the  Seorinarain  tahsil  the  accounts  were  the  worst,  for  there  even  in  the 
low  lying  lands  the  rice  crop  was  reported  to  be  a  poor  one,  while  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  rabi  land  rendered  the  prospects  very  serious. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  some  of  the  grain  stores  in  the  Bilaspur  Tahsil  were  closed 
for  a  rise  in  prices;  and  in  Seorinarain  where  the  cultivators  are  mostly  poor,  and 
dependent  upon  the  crop  of  the  year,  there  was  said  to  be  some  distress,  and  the 
opening  of  some  relief  work  was  contemplated  as  likely  to  be  a  necessary  measure. 

During  October  there  was  no  rain,  and  damage  being  thus  done  to  the  crops 
which  had  been  reported  before  to  have  been  so  greatiy  benefited  by  the  showers 
of  September,  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  took  place. 

Export  commenced  during  this  month,  17,000  maunds  of  wheat,  1,500  of  rice, 
and  3,000  of  edible  grains  going  away. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  the  absence  of  rabi  land,  the  poorer  classes  began  to 
leave  Seorinarain  for  the  Bilaspur  and  Mungeli  tahsils,  especially  for  the  latter, 
where  the  kodo  crop  had  been  above  the  average;  where  rabi  land  was  abundant, 
and  where  some  occupation  was  available  to  them,  in  assisting  at  the  reaping  of 
the  harvest,  such  as  it  was. 

Great  activity  prevailed  in  getting  in  the  seed  for  the  winter  crcp.  Everywhere  the 
cultivation  was  extended  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  was  hoped  to  relieve  tho 
losses  entailed  by  the  kharif,  by  profit  on  the  rabi. 

The  deficient  water  supply  for  drinking  purposes,  and  of  grass  for  fodder  also  began 
to  attract  attention  in  tbis  month,  while  there  was  considerable  anxiety  as  to  where 
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the  seed  for  the  next  rice  sowing  was  to  come  from,  after  the  failure  of  the  crop  of 
the  current  year. 

With  November  the  monsoon  was  over,  and  reaping  of  the  harvest  being  general,  it  was 
estimated  that  in  the  Seorinarain  Tahsil,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bilaspur 
Tahsil  towards  the  east,  and  in  a  small  area  of  the  Mungeli  Tahsil,  the  rice  crop 
had  been  only  nominal,  while  elsewhere  the  out-turn  varied  from  an  eighth  to  half 
an  average  yield,  the  generality  of  villages  being  under  a  fourth. 

For  the  staple  crop  of  the  district  these  results  were  disastrous,  and  all  the  other  rain 
crops  had  suffered  more  or  less  ;  oilseeds  and  kodo  being  almost  the  only  average 
crops. 

Rain  still  held  off  during  th  is  month,  and  as  the  usual  dews  did  not  fall,  the  rabi  crops 
which  had  come  up,  began  even  at  this  early  stage  to  show  signs  of  withering. 

Although  the  export  of  food  grains  more  than  doubled,  prices  continued  to  stand  still  at 
about  the  same  figure,  and  no  further  desertions  were  reported  from  Seorinarain, 
those  who  had  left  being  in  fact  the  poorest  farm  servants,  whose  occupation  there 
was  gone  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  who  had  therefore  flitted  to  where 
there  was  work  to  be  had. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  prospects  of  the  realizations  of  the  instalment  of  land 
revenue  due  in  January  1869  began  to  be  discussed,  and  the  general  opinion  then 
entertained  was  that  some  suspensions  would  have  to  be  made. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  December  no  rain  fell,  and  the  reports  on  the  prospects  of 
the  rabi  were  not  encouraging. 

Further  information  was  received  about  the  kharif  crop  in  the  Mungeli  Tahsil,  and  it  was 
reported  that  in  the  south-west  the  kodo  and  tili  were  above  a  half  crop  ;  but  that 
towards  Surga^n  and  the  south-eastern  corner  these  crops  were  very  inferior. 

Cotton  was  also  said  to  be  a  fairly  average  crop  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  eastern  portions,  the  whole  of  this  tahsil  had  reaped  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  rain  crop  of  one  kind  or  another,  while  the  kodo  was  above  the 
average  in  the  greater  portion. 

Further  enquiry  did  not  show  that  the  effects  of  the  deficient  rain-fall  bad  been  exag- 
gerated for  the  Seorinarain  and  Bilaspur  Tahsils ;  and  it  was  reported  that  with 
the  exception  of  Korba,  all  the  eastern  Zamindaries  had  suffered  more  or  less. 

The  return  from  sugar-cane  was  found  to  be  about  the  average  in  Mungeli,  and  little 
under  it  in  Bilaspur  and  Seorinarain  ;  but  the  water  in  the  tanks  having  been  used 
both  for  this  crop  and  the  rice,  there  was  scarcely  any  left  for  the  new  sowings, 
which  it  was  stated  would  therefore  only  be  made  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
such  like  places. 

During  the  second  fortnight  of  the  month  slight  showers  of  rain  fell,  but  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  benefit  the  rabi  crops  much,  which  everywhere  became  dependent  upon 
the  wonderful  moisture-retaining  qualities  of  the  black  soil,  the  earlier  sowings; 
being  reported  to  be  the  best. 

In  the  Mungeli  Tahsil  there  was  reported  to  be  no  distress,  save  in  two  or  three  small 
circles  of  villages  about  Surgaon  and  Maro  in  the  east,  but  in  the  Bilaspur  and 
Seorinarain  Tahsils  the  case  was  different. 

There  kodo  being  sparsely  sown,  and  rabi  soils  at  a  discount,  the  loss  of  the  rice  crop 
represented,  it  may  be  said,  the  loss  of  every  thing;  and  the  proportion  of  poor 
cultivators  and  artizans  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  was  much  greater  than  in  tho 
western  portion  of  the  district.  Many  of  the  Malguzars  too  in  these  tahsils  were 
impoverished  and  utterly  unable  to  support  their  ryots,  while  even  those  well  to  do, 
hesitated  io  supply  grain  on  the  usual  terms  of  repayment  in  kind,  when  the 
borrower  might  any  day  levant. 

Upwards  of  2,000  people  were  at.  this  early  stage  employed  on  works  opened  by  private 
individuals,  wages  being  paid  in  grain ;  but  it  was  admitted  that  as  yet  there  was 
no  call  for  Government  to  supplement  these  private  efforts  at  relief,  the  great  bulk 
ot  the  people  still  finding  employment. 

The  water  supply  was  not  yet  found  to  be  seriously  defective,  but  the  cattle  began  to  suffer 
under  the  want  of  grass  and  straw. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  ascertained  that  the  Malguzars  of  the  villages  most  affected  by 
the  scarcity  did  not  approve  of  suspension  only  of  the  revenue  demand,  for  they 
argued  that  suspension  would  debar  them  from  collecting  the  rents  from  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  that  if  the  rents  were  not  paid  at  once,  it  would  be  too  late  soon,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  ryots  would  realize  and  then  leave.  And  admitting  the  truth  of 
this  argument,  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  demand  as  far  as  possible,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  more  severe  coercive  measures. 

It  was  during  the  latter  half  of  this  month  that  arrangements  were  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  helpless  poor,  and  everywhere  matters  were  put  in  train  for  meeting  the  scarcity 
which  appeared  inevitable. 

The  export  of  wheat  and  rice  more  than  doubled  this  month,  but  under  the  enhanced 
prices,  that  of  other  edible  grains  fell  from  11,500  maunds  valued  at  Rs.  9,330  in  the 
previous  month,  to  7,650  maunds  valued  at  Rs.  10,820. 

Crime  too  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  month,  and  yet  the  markets  were 
well  supplied  with  grain,  and  the  prices  of  the  principal  food  grains  decidedly  fell ; 
the  commonest  rice  beiDg  sold  at  16  seers  per  rupee,  as  compared  with  14  in 
November. 
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But  the  lull  was  only  temporary,  and  in  January  1869  this  same  rice  rose  to  12  seers  per 
rupee,  for  the  rain  and  the  dews  still  held  off,  and  only  in  the  western  portion  of 
Bilaspur  Tahsil,  and  in  Mungeli  was  the  rabi  crops  at  all  thriving,  while  even  there 
the  masur,  ulsi,  and  field-pea  suffered  considerably  ;  and  about  Surgaon  and  Maro 
the  little  tili  that  was  sown  failed  through. want  of  moisture. 

The  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  was  most  seen  at  Seorinarain,  and  there  emigration  on 
a  small  scale  commenced  towards  Sambalpur,  where  rice  was  selling  at  25  seers  per 
rupee.  It  was  also  remarked  that  the  people  showed  a  singular  want  of  self-help, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  Malguzars,  and  asking  for  grain  without  work  or 
threatening  to  leave. 

A  Government  relief  work  was  now  opened  in  the  Mungeli  Tahsil  on  the  Raipur  and 
Jubbulpore  road,  but  it  was  found  that  the  people  would  not  go  so  far  from  their 
homes,  e.  g.  from  Seorinarain,  although  upwards  of  5,000  labourers  were  employed 
by  Malguzars  and  others  on  different  works  of  improvement  here  and  there  in  the 
Seorinarain  and  Bilaspur  Tahsils. 

The  poor  houses  were  not  as  yet  used. 

The  export  of  rice  attained  to  8,700  maunds  valued  at  Rs.  16,000,  the  highest  figure 
shown  during  the  year.  Stores  of  wheat  being  now  almost  exhausted,  only  876 
maunds  were  taken  away,  but  other  edible  grains  still  showed  7,000  maunds. 
Prices  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  rise. 

Crime  did  not  show  any  increase,  but  there  were  49  thefts  of  grain  in  January,  which 
was  quite  a  new  offence  for  this  district. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  February  slight  showers  of  rain  fell,  but  they  come  too 
late  to  benefit  the  rabi  crops  much,  although  here  and  there  the  later  sowings  were 
improved. 

In  the  Mungeli  and  western  portion  of  Bilaspur  Tahsils  there  was  no  distress  felt  by 

even  the  lowest  classes,  for  whom  there  was  abundance  of  kodo  ;  but  in  Seorinarain 

the  people  were  said  to  have  begun  to  subsist  upon  roots  and  berries,  and  even 

then  to  be  most  unwilling  to  go  to  the  relief  work  which  had  been  opened  in  the 

Raipur  district,  not  50  miles  from  the  farthest  village. 
In  Seorinarain  Tahsil  itself  a  relief  work  was  opened  at  this  time,  but  it  was  found 

that  the  people  of  the  Sursowa  and  Bhootia  pergunnas  would  not  attend  to  work, 

although  there  the  distress  was  said  to  be  most  severely  felt. 
Duties  on  mohwa  and  other  jungle  produce  were  removed,  and  everything  was  well  in 

train  to  relieve  the  helpless  poor. 
In  the  second  fortnight  of  this  month  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  outturn  of  the  rabi 

with  some  accuracy,  the  reaping  of  the  harvest  being  well  advanced. 
It  was  stated  that  in  the  western  half  of  the  district  the  crop  as  a  rule  was  little  below 

the  average,  but  that  in  Seorinarian  and  the  southern  and  northern  portion  of 

Bilaspur  Tahsils  it  had  been  an  entire  failure. 
The  average  daily  attendance  on  the  Seorinarain  relief  work  was  666,  on  the  Raipur 

and  Jubbulpore  road  it  was  767,  and  on  private  works  5,000. 
At  Ratanpur  60  helpless  poor  were  relieved. 

Grain  was  decidedly  dearer,  common  rice  being  11  seers  per  rupee  now,  but  there  was 
reported  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  at  the  weekly  markets  throughout  the 
district  for  cash. 

Export  of  rice  fell  to  5,700  maunds,  but  upwards  of  11,000  maunds  of  other  edible 

grains  were  sent  away.    Export  of  wheat  was  quite  nominal. 
Crime  showed  a  decided  increase,  there  being  no  less  than  66  grain  thefts. 
During  the  month  of  March  some  heavy  thunder  showers  of  rain  fell,  which  could  do  no 
good  to  the  crops,  but  certainly  caused  harm  to  the  ripening  mohwa  and  other 
jungle  fruits,  from  which  so  much  was  expected. 
However,  prospects  became,  if  anything,  brighter,  for  the  export  of  rice  was  nominal, 
and  the  grain  was  easily  procurable  at  the  improved  rate  of  1 2  seers  per  rupee. 
Some  new  wheat  also  now  came  into  the  market  and  relieved  the  pressure. 
During  the  first  fortnight  the  average  number  of  people  attending  daily  at  the  relief 
works,  was  as  follows  : — 

Raipur  and  Jubbulpore  road  ...  2,240 

Seorinarain  and  Sambalpur  road  ...  2,708 

And  private  works  ...  4,670 

but  on  the  25th  March,  when  the  rates  of  pay  were  lowered  to  the  standard  ob- 
taining in  the  Raipur  district,  all  the  people  employed  on  the  Seorinarian  work 
left ;  and  the  numbers  for  the  mouth  were  as  follows  : — 

Raipur  and  Jubbulpore  road  ...  1,424 

Sambalpur  road  ...  2,072 

Private  works  ...  3,213 

A  third  relief  work  was  opened  at  head-quarters,  and   the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  month  was  295. 
The  first  case  of  death  from  cholera  occurred  at  this  time,  but  the  disease  had  not 

assumed  an  epidemic  character. 
All  the  poor  houses  were  now  more  or  less  resorted  to,  the  average  daily  attendance 
beiDg  nearly  100. 
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Nearly  11,000  maunds  of  wheat,  and  14,500  maunds  of   other  edibles,  excepting  rice, 

were  exported  this  month. 
Crime  increased  30  per  cent. 

During  April  there  was  some  slight  improvement  to  be  sean  in  affairs  at  Seori- 
narain,  for  the  import  of  rice  both  for  food  and  seed  from  the  Sambalpur  district 
commenced  ;  and  although  the  relief  works  both  there  and  at  head-quarters  were 
closed  about  the  end  of  the  month,  the  distress  was  not  aggravated  thereby,  for 
at  this  time  the  mohwa  and  jungle  fruits  were  largely  resorted  to. 
A  few  of  the  people  went  from  Seorinarain  to  the  Raipur  and  Jubbulpore  road, 
but  very  few ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  that  relief  work  had  employed  the  ftai- 
pur  more  than  the  Bilaspur  people. 
The  attendance  at  private  relief  works  increased  to  4,081,  most  probably  owing 
to  the  closing  of  the  Government  works. 

Prices  of  grain  were  if  anything  rather  higher  than  in  the  previous  month. 

The  daily  average  number  relieved  at  the  poor  houses  increased  to  170. 

Epidemic  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  this  month,  the  numbers  of  deaths  being 
174  in  the  khalsa. 

Drinking  water  was  now  procured  with  difficulty  in  many  places,  and  in  some  few  it  had 

to  be  brought  from  long  distances. 
The  jungle  fruits,  although  considerably  injured  by  the  storms  of  March,  were  of  much 

service  to  the  destitute. 
Nearly  24,000  maunds  of  wheat  were  exported,  but  rice  and  other  grains  fell  to  almost 

nominal  quantities. 

Crime  decreased,  the  number  of  cognizable  offences  being  the  same  almost  as  in 
February,  and  grain  thefts  falling  from  53  in  March  to  31. 

During  May  rice  still  continued  to  be  imported  largely  from  Sambalpur,  and  a 
small  quantity  was  brought  from  the  Raipur  district.  14,000  maunds  of  wheat 
were  exported,  but  very  little  rice  went,  and  only  50  maunds  of  other  edible 
grains.  Although  almost  all  this  grain  was  brought  for  seed,  prices  were  somewhat 
inclined  to  fall,  and  rice  was  easily  procurable  at  Bilaspur  and  Seorinarain,  at  12 
and  16  seers  per  rupee  respectively. 

No  Government  relief  works  were  open  during  the  month,  but  nearly  3,000  people 
were  still  employed  on  private  works. 

Epidemic  cholera  was  about,  but  had  not  assumed  an  aggravated  form  yet,  only 
745  deaths  being  reported  for  the  khalsa. 
The  numbers  of  helpless  poor  slightly  increased,  the  daily  average  relieved  being 
172  at  all  stations. 

Great  difficulty  was  now  felt  in  some  quarters  in  getting  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, and  everywhere  the  wells  dug  in  former  years,  but  never  hitherto  used,  were 
most  freely  resorted  to,  by  all  classes. 

Anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  supply  of  seed  grain,  and  cash  advances  began  to  be 
made  from  the  treasury  for  its  purchase. 

r£Hfe  heat  was  intense. 

Crime  was  stationary. 

During  J  une  grain  was  dearer,  epidemic  cholera  was  on  the  increase,  upwards  of 
2,000  deaths  being  reported  in  the  khalsa,  and  very  great  anxiety  was  felt  about 
procuring  seed  grain,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  in  many  villages  the  supply  was 
very  insufficient ;  while  such  was  the  apathy  of  the  Malguzars,  that  they  would  not 
exert  themselves  to  attend  at  the  tahsils,  and  apply  for  advances. 

This  reluctance  was  of  course  greatly  enhanced  by  the  high  price  of  grain  at  the 
time,  and  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  an  advance  of  grain  to  be  repaid  in 
kind  from  a  Mahajun,  no  one  applied  to  the  treasury. 

Slight  rain  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  the  early  rice  and  the  kutki 
sowings  being  then  made,  but  as  a  rule  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  sowing 
the  kharif. 

Distress  became  apparent  this  month  again,  and  a  relief  work  was  opened  in  the 

Seorinarain  Tahsil  on  the  21st  instant. 
At  head-quarters  the  distress  was  severe,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  about 

250  people  were  employed  on  local  works,  at  rates  of   pay  which  must  have  just 

supported  them,  viz.,  1  anna  for  a  man,  3  and  2  pice   for  women  and  children, 

respectively. 

A  second  Government  relief  work  was  also  opened  on  the  28th  June  at  head-quarters. 
Private  works  still  supported  about  1,000  persons. 

A  daily  average  of   240  helpless  poor  were  relieved  at  the  different  poor  houses 

throughout  the  district. 
Crime,  which  had  shown  a  decided  falling  off  in  April  and  May,  again  increased 

30  per  cent  on  the  whole,  although  grain  thefts  actually  decreased. 
About  8,000  maunds  of  wheat  were  exported,  but  nothing  else. 

Advances  from  the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain  now  began  to  be  applied 
for. 

All  anxiety  as  to  water  for  drinking  purposes  ceased,  and  in  this  respect  only  was  this 

month  any  improvement  on  its  predecessors. 
During  July  the  rain-fall  was  very  favourable,  large  advances  of  cash  were  made  from 
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the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain,  and  everything  was  in  a  fair  way  to 

retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past. 
But  grain  was  dearer,  and  the  distress  both  in  Seorinarain  and  Bilaspur  Tahsils  was 

intensified,  75  deaths  from  starvation  being  reported. 
Crime  increased  to  a  very  great  extent,  grain  robberies  alone  being  63  in  number, 

and  epidemic  cholera  was  raging,  3,776  deaths  having  occurred  in  the  khalsa 

alone. 

The  Government  relief  works  remained  open  both  at  Seorinarain  and  head-quarters, 
the  average  daily  attendance  being  853  and  390  respectively,  payment  being  made 
at  famine  rates. 

Private  relief  works  were  all  closed,  owing  to  the  monsoon. 

The  numbers  of  helpless  poor  relieved  continued  much  the  same  as  in  June,  the 

attendance  being  less  if  any  thing. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  died  this  month  from  the  effects  of  wet  and  cold. 
Export  of  grain  ceased. 

During  August  although  all  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  crops  was  dispelled 
by  the  bountiful  rain-fall,  grain  was  dearer,  and  the  distress  was  proportionately 
aggravated. 

In  fact  the  grain  stores  were  now  at  their  lowest  ebb,  and  starvation  pressed  upon 
many. 

The  relief  works  continued  open  during  the  month,  the  numbers  being  1,785  and 

283  at  Seorinarain  and  Bilaspur  respectively. 
The  cattle  continued  to  die  in  great  numbers  from  the  wet,  and  the  effects  of  grazing 

to  excess  on  the  green  grass. 
Crime  showed  a  considerable  increase  on  the  whole,   although  the  number  of  grain 

robberies  continued  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  July. 
Considerable  imports  of   rice  were  made  by   river  to  Seorinarain,   rendering  the 

market  easier ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  wild  kutki  and  other  grasses 

ripened  and  were  much  used. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  people  were  reported  to  have  died  of  starvation. 
Eight  hundred  and  twenty  deaths  from  cholera  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the 

khalsa. 

The  daily  average  attendance  at  the  poor  houses  increased  to  307. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  were  everywhere  very 
good,  and  all  fear  on  this  score  having  disappeared,  rice  became  decidedly  cheaper  ; 
and  employment  being  provided  for  the  indigent  in  the  fields,  the  attendance  at 
the  relief  works  decreased,  the  numbers  being  1,205  and  95  daily  at  Seorinarain 
and  the  Sadar  respectively  ;  and  on  the  9th  September  the  Seorinarain  work  was 
closed. 

The  early  rice  was  now  reaped,  and  in  the  northern    Zemindaries,  where  it  was 

especially  wanted,  it  was  a  very  excellent  crop. 
Grain  hitherto  held  back,  was  freely  offered  for  sale;  barhi  transactions,  i.  e.  grain 

lent  to  be  repaid  in  kind,  became  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception. 
Although  the  number  of  people  employed  at  the  relief  works  had  decreased,  the 

helpless  poor  increased,  the  numbers  being  482  throughout  the  district,  which  is  to 

be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  new  gi*ain  was  not  as  yet  available,  although 

now  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  got  in  the  fields  for  the  able-bodied. 
Rice  continued  to  be  imported  from  Sambalpur  by  river,  and  at  Seorinarain  the 

coarsest  kind  was  sold  at  20  seers  per  rupee. 
One  hundred  and  eight  persons  were  reported  to  have  died  of  starvation,  and  291  from 

cholera  in  the  khalsa. 

Crime  decreased  25  per  cent,  but  grain  robberies  still  continued  to  a  larger  extent,  46 

of  such  offences  having  been  reported. 
With  October  all  fear  of  continued  scarcity  ceased,  the  price  of  grain  fell,  the 

relief  work  at  head-quarters  was  closed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  helpless 

poor  had  almost  all  returned  to  their  houses,  the  few  who  remained  being  orphans 

and  those  without  friends. 
Crime  also  decreased  one-third,  and  only  18  grain  robberies  were  reported. 
Cholera  disappeared,  only  12  deaths  having  occurred.     There  was  only  one  death 

from  starvation. 

By  the  end  of  November  it  would  have  been  scarcely  known  that  there  ever  had 
been  any  famine,  for  an  abundant  kharif  harvest  was  being  reaped,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  the  next  rabi  crop  being  equally  good. 

The  poor  houses  were  everywhere  closed,  orphans  being  provided  for,  and  the  poor 
without  friends  being  sent  to  the  village  they  selected  as  a  future  residence. 

Grain  robberies  fell  to  14,  and  crime  generally  returned  very  much  to  its  normal  state. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  sketch  briefly,  month  by  month, 
the  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  district,  from  the  beginning  of  June  1868,  to  the 
end  of  November  1869,  and  it  now  remains  to  state  what  conclusions  can  be  arrived 
at,  both  as  to  the  actual  loss  in  the  harvest,  and  its  effect  on  the  food  supply  of  the 
country. 

In  1868-69  only  31,629  maunds  of  rice  were  exported,  which  was  at  least  55,000  maunds 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  186,440  maunds  leas  than  the  average  export 
of  the  four  preceding  years, 
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After  the  sowing  of  the  kharif  of  1869-70  I  had  most  particular  enquiries  made  on  this 
point,  and  out  of  1,436  villages  composing  the  tahsils  under  discussion,  only  466 
were  fully  sown,  and  534  were  two-thirds,  405  half,  and  31  were  more  or  less  waste. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  cholera  epidemic  and  the  great  losses 
amongst  the  cattle,  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  a  great  portion  of  this  decrease  in 
the  cultivation  being  traceble  to  the  want  of  seed  grain. 

It  is  well  known  and  beyond  dispute,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  these 
tahsils  did  not  use  rice  daily,  and  that  lucky  was  the  family  that  got  it  every  second 
day.  Considering  also  that  large  importations  were  made  from  the  Raipur  district, 
I  arrive  at  the  general  conclusion  that  although,  according  to  the  statistics  prepared 
by  the  patwaris,  tho  deficiency  in  the  food  supply  was  nearly  half  a  million  maunds 
allowing  for  previous  stocks,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  amount  required,  still 
that  their  appraisement  of  the  harvest,  while  certainly  below  the  mark,  was  not  so 
much  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be. 

When  all  signs  of  famine  had  disappeared  I  made  what  enquiries  I  could  on  the  subject, 
and  the  general  impression  I  then  received  was  that  about  a  four  anna  crop  had 
been  garnered  in  1868-69,  while  now  after  much  consideration  I  have  come  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  out-turn  was  less  than  this  but  more  than  two  annas  in  the 
rupee. 

I  did  not  join  the  district  till  the  end  of  May  1869,  and  I  therefore  cannot  say  as  to  the 
distress  prior  to  that,  but  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  previous  scarcity  did 
certainly  culminate  in  famine  in  the  monsoon  months  of  1869-70,  and  this  calamity 
was  entirely  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  the  preceding  year. 

As  compared  with  rice,  the  area  under  the  other  kharif  crops  is  small,  except  in  the 
Mungeli  Tahsil,  where  nearly  78,000  acres  are  returned  as  under  kodo  and 
kutki,  and  there  the  former  was  a  bumper  crop  and  the  latter  an  average  one,  it 
being  only  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  tahsil  that  these  crops  failed. 

In  the  Bilaspur  and  Seorinarian  Tahsil  the  rabi  bearing  area  is  insignificant,  and  the 
out-turn  was  so  small  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  and  dews,  that  almost  no  relief 
was  afforded  from  it.  In  Mungeli  Tahsil  again  there  are  very  few  villages  that 
have  not  got  some  rabi  land,  and  there  the  crop  was  not  much  below  the  average  ; 
all  round  the  soil  being  as  a  rule  first  class,  and  just  the  opposite  of  that  in  the 
two  other  tahsils,  where  it  is  inferior,  and  of  little  depth. 

My  narrative  of  events  will  have  shown  that  the  relief  works  were  early  thought  of  with 
a  view  to  alleviate  the  distress,  but  that  when  the  rates  of  pay  were  reduced  to  the 
standard  obtaining  in  the  Raipur  district  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  em- 
ployed on  them  left. 

It  is  superfluous  almost  to  say,  that  this  tends  to  show  that  the  distress  was  not  then 
much  felt,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  general  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  for 
when  in  July  and  August  the  relief  work  was  open  at  head-quarters  I  have  noticed 
again  and  again  that  after  working  for  a  few  days  and  after  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  previous  want  of  food,  people  left  the  work,  and  yet  they  could  only  do 
so  to  starve. 

I  have  seen  bands  of  terribly  emaciated  people  come  to  the  work,  sit  down  and  look  at 
was  going  on,  but  never  think  of  commencing  themselves  ;  and  when  made  to  work, 
they  have  done  so  unwillingly  and  left  as  soon  as  no  one  was  looking. 

And  yet  these  people  had  all  the  outward  signs  of  starvation  upon  them,  their  children 
were  mere  skeletons,  they  themselves  very  much  emaciated,  and  they  wore  scarcely 
any  clothes. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  distressing  in  the  apathy  of  these  people,  and  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  they  would  rather  die  than  do  a  little  work,  for  at  this  time  there  was 
really  scarcely  anything  they  could  eat  obtainable  except  for  money,  and  of  that 
they  had  certainly  none. 

But  at  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  the  jungle  fruits  were  to  be  got  in 
abundance  for  the  picking,  and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  people  affected 
by  the  scarcity  preferred  getting  a  precarious  livelihood  in  this  way  to  workiug 
for  their  support. 

There  was  certainly  no  actual  starvation  when  the  relief  works  were  first  opened  but 
I  believe  that  there  was  very  great  distress,  people  getting  rice  only  every  second 
day  or  so,  and  many  subsisting  almost  entirely  on  roots  aud  berries. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  failure  of  harvest  was  most 
general  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bilaspur  and  Seorinarain  Tahsils,  and  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Mungeli  Tahsil  was  affected  to  at  all  a  similar  degree. 

The  people  of  the  two  former  tahsils  were  least  able  to  grapple  with  the  calamity,  for 
as  a  body  they  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  the  cultivators  were  entirely  dependent 
on  their  Malguzars,  the  artizan  class  on  a  ready  demand  for  their  wares,  and  the 
labourers  on  employment  in  the  fields. 

The  only  figures  that  I  have  available  on  this  point  are  those  furnished  by  the  Settle- 
ment returns  and  in  them  I  find  that  out  of  22,114  cultivators  in  the  Bilaspur 
Tahsil,  17,078  were  tenants  at  will;  and  out  of  13,751  in  Seorinarain,  10,967  were 
of  that  class  ;  but  of  the  general  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  being  correct  I  have 
no  doubt. 

For  the  relief  of  the  distressed  the  measures  adopted  were  as  follows  : — 

The  Seorinarain  and  Sainbalpur  road  was  well  situated  for  the  distressed  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  it,  and  while  they  flocked  to  it  in  numberB  so  long  as  they  could,  by 
stinting  themselves,  save  something  from  their  daily  wages  to  allow  of  idleness 
for  two  out  of  the  seven  days  in  the  week,  the  moment  that  famine  rates  were  in- 
troduced, the  attendance  as  has  already  been  stated  became  nominal,  the  people 
preferring  to  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  in  the  jungle. 

The  main  drain  at  Bilaspur  was  early  thought  of  as  a  relief  work,  and  it  was  very 
successful  in  relieving  the  distress,  for  many  came  to  head-quarters  who  would  not 
have  thought  of  going  elsewhere. 

Tables  Nos.  VI  and  VII  show  the  different  works  started  by  private  individuals,  and 
the  cost  of  each  as  well  as  the  monthly  attendance  at  them. 

The  works  were  very  popular,  as  payments  were  made  in  grain  ;  and  the  contract  system 
being  in  force,  a  whole  family  could  portion  out  the  labour  according  to  the  ability 
of  each. 

I  think  that  the  expenditure  of  upwards  of  Rs.  40,000  in  this  meritorious  way  is  a 

noble  remembrance  of  the  public  spirit  shown  by  those  who  could  afford  it  on 

behalf  of  their  poorer  brethren. 
Lastly,  poor  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  helpless  were  opened  at  the  head-quarters  of 

each  Tahsil  and  at  every  Police  station  house  throughout  the  district. 
Cooked  food  was  generally  given,  but  at  Rattanpur  the  Committee  distributed  a 

certain  allowance  uncooked. 
About  50  lepers  attended  the  poor  houses,  but  they  were  kept  isolated. 
I  think  then  that  I  have  shown  that  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity  I  am  now 

reporting  on  and  its  probable  results,  were  early  appreciated  and  provided  against 

in  this  district ;  and  it  remains  to  state  what  these  results  were. 
The  most  direct  effect  of  the  failure  of   the  rains  was  the  deficiency  in  the  food 

supply  of  the  country,  and  consequent  starvation  in  the   monsoon  month  of 

1869. 

In  Table  No.  XVII.  are  shown  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  in  each  tahsil, 

the  total  being  618. 

Many  of  these  deaths  were  enquired  into  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  and 
it  was  found  that  in  August,  when  the  greatest  mortality  is  shown,  many  of  the 
cases  were  those  of  people  who  had  been  attacked  with  cholera  and  died  of  weak- 
ness and  bad  nourishment  when  convalescent. 

Every  death  is  to  be  deplored,  but  I  am  sure  that  nothing  else  but  an  entire 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people  could  have  prevented  them. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  scarcity,  and  more  especially  during  the  four  months 
of  real  famine,  the  utmost  attention  of  every  one  was  given  to  this  subject,  and  it 
was  everywhere  made  known  that  work  was  available  to  the  able-bodied,  that 
the  poor  houses  were  open  to  the  decrepid,  the  weak  or  diseased,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases  the  starving  were  made  to  come  in,  for  nothing  short  of  compul- 
sion was  often  successful;  and,  as  before  stated,  I  have  frequently  known  people 
with  all  the  signs  of  starvation  upon  them  leave  the  relief  work,  quite  unable 
to  bring  themselves  to  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  living,  and  yet  they  would 
not  go  near  the  poor  house. 

With  such  apathy  it  was  impossible  to  contend,  and  all  that  can  be  said  now  is, 
that  if  self-help  had  seconded  our  endeavours,  deaths  from  starvation  might  not 
have  formed  a  part  of  this  record. 

Amongst  the  classes  affected  by  the  scarcity,  perhaps  the  children  suffered  most ;  and 
it  was  truly  pitiable  to  see  the  wretched  state  they  were  reduced  to,  so  that  even  if 
they  survived  their  constitutions  must  have  been  permanently  affected. 

After  loss  of  life,  one  of  the  most  serious  results  of  the  failure  of  the  rains  of  1868-69, 
was  the  decrease  in  cultivation. 

The  agricultural  statistics  for  1869-70  showed  that  as  compared  with  1868-69,  the  area 
under  rice  cultivation  had  fallen  off  18  per  cent  throughout  the  district ;  while  as 
compared  with  the  Settlement  year,  the  whole  cultivated  area  had  fallen  off  20 
per  cent. 

Loss  of  cattle,  and  difficulty  in  procuring  seed  grain,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this 
decrease,  and  both  these  directly  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  rains  in  the 
previous  year. 

Mortality  from  cholera  also  tended  to  the  same  result,  and  it  will  be  years  before  the 

cultivation  takes  a  start  onward. 
My  narrative  will  have  shown  that  this  subject  early  claimed  attention,  and  table  No.  XVL. 

shows  the  amount  advanced  from  the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain. 
That  more  money  was  not  applied  for  in  this  way,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  high 

prices  of  grain  at  the  sowing  time.    In  fact  they  were  almost  prohibitory  ;  and  it 

was  only  when  every  hope  of  getting  a  loan  from  the  Mahajans  to  be  repaid  in  kind 

at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  had  vanished,  that  application  was  made  to  the  treasury, 

in  order  to  stave  off  utter  ruin. 
The  whole  of  these  advances  were  collected  in  January  1870  with  the  exception  of  a 

small  balance,  which  will  be  paid  in  January  1871,  there  being  special  circumstances 

in  each  case  to  warrant  the  indulgence. 
Large  importations  of  seed  grain  were  made  into  the  Bilaspur  and  Seorinarain  Tahsils, 

and  although  no  reliable  data  exist  as  to  what  the  amount  was,  I  calculate  that  at 
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least  100,000  maunds  were  made  up  between  the  Sambalpur  and  Raipur  districts  and 
the  Mungeli  perganna,  the  largest  portion  coming  from  the  first  named. 

Wherever  the  rice  had  given  anything  of  a  crop,  it  was  most  zealously  stored,  for  only 
that  grown  in  the  preceding  year  will  do  for  seed ;  and  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
large  importation,  the  cultivated  area  must  have  been  much  restricted,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  harvest. 

Of  the  indirect  effects  of  the  scarcity,  the  mortality  from  cholera  must  be  mentioned  first. 

Tables  XIV.  and  XV.  show  the  deaths  reported  to  have  occurred  from  this  cause,  both  in 
the  khalsa  and  zemindaries.  And  as  the  Feudatory  states  are  excluded,  the  total  of 
12,125  deaths  is  under  the  mark. 

Impure  water  supply  was  the  result  of  the  failure  in  the  rains,  and  while  the  origin  of  the 
disease  is  unknown,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  much  doubt  now  about  this  being  one 
of  the  causes  pre-disposing  the  system  to  the  reception  of  the  cholera  poison. 

In  the  villages  in  which  the  disease  showed  itself  first  the  water  was  found  to  be  extremely 
bad,  although  afterwards,  when  it  had  become  epidemic,  all  were  attacked  alike. 

It  is  a  mercy,  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for,  that  the  disease  did  not  show  itself 
amongst  the  gangs  working  during  the  rains  at  the  relief  works,  for  in  that  case, 
they  must  have  been  closed,  and  the  distress  greatly  aggravated. 

Quarantine  was  put  in  force  as  much  as  possible  at  head-quarters,  and  very  few  deaths 
occurred  here,  but  throughout  the  district  the  epidemic  increased  the  difficulties 
the  people  were  already  labouring  under,  as  on  its  appearance  even  the  sowings  were 
put  a  stop  to,  and  the  people  fled  in  all  directions,  the  immunity  of  two  years 
making  the  severity  of  the  disease  all  the  more  terrifying,  and  wherever  it  appeared 
complete  panic  resulted.  Strange  to  say,  that  in  this  year  the  disease  has  not  re- 
appeared. 

The  great  increase  in  crime  consequent  upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  food  without  work, 

deserves  prominent  notice. 
In  Tables  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX.  are  shown  the  statistics  on  this  point,  and  I  need  only 

mention  in  explanation,  that  the  greatest  increase  took  place  in  house-breaking 

and  theft,  or  the  common  crime  of  the  country. 
The  killing  of  stray  cattle  for  food  was  a  very  common  offence,  although  very  few  cases 

were  reported. 

The  only  crime  of  a  really  bad  type,  was  the  causing  of  grievous  hurt  by  branding 
with  a  hot  iron  little  children  caught  thieving  food,  and  there  were  some  extremely 
cruel  cases  of  this  kind. 

Of  witchcraft  cases,  there  were  fortunately  very  few. 

Owing  to  the  altogether  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  this  great  increase 
in  crime  arose,  and  because  of  their  small  number,  as  compared  with  the  area 
they  had  to  supervise,  the  Police  could  not  altogether  cope  successfully  with  the 
great  bulk  of  crime,  but  they  did  their  best. 

Of  the  physical  effects  of  failure  in  the  monsoon  the  short  supply  of  drinking  water 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

During  previous  years  many  wells  had  been  dug  throughout  the  district,  but  aa  a  rule 
they  have  never  been  used,  the  natural  laziness  of  the  people  leading  them  to 
prefer  tank  water. 

But  in  1868-69  almost  all  the  tanks  were  dry,  and  in  many  instances  the  hitherto 

neglected  well  was  the  only  source  of  supply,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  grateful 

thanks  given  to  Government  for  tins  blessing. 
Elsewhere  water  had  sometimes  to  be  brought  from  very  long  distances. 
The  cattle  suffered  greatly  both  on  this  account  and  from  the  want  of  fodder,  and  when 

the  rains  of   1869-70  fell  they  died  in  great  numbers,  being  unable  to  withstand 

the  wet. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  the  losses  on  this  account  were,  but  they  have 

been  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  50,000  head. 
As  a  rule  the  cattle  are  of  a  very  poor  under-sized  breed,  and  in  addition  to  deaths 

from  bad  fodder  and  wet,  hundreds  must  have  been  stolen  and  eaten,  and  yet,  so 

far  as  can  be  ascertained  with  the  eye,  the  numbers  do  not  show  much  decrease 

on  the  whole. 

During  1869-70,  12,143  cattle  were  imported,  but  most  probably  some  of  these  were 
for  the  Raipur  district. 

The  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  rains  on  trees  was  very  marked  near  Ratanpur,  where 
there  are  many  thousand  mango  trees  ;  and  of  them  hundreds  died. 

Emigration  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  indirect  effects  of  the  scarcity,  and 
although  there  is  no  doubt  of  many  having  shifted  their  abode  into  Sambalpur,  or 
from  one  tahsil  to  another,  while  the  pressure  for  food  was  great,  still  many  re- 
turned to  their  villages  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and  others  when  the 
harvest  of  1869-70  was  being  reaped,  so  that  I  estimate  that  those  who  emigrated 
as  a  permanent  arrangement  were  not  much  in  excess  of  the  numbers  annually  on 
the  move  according  to  custom. 

Of  immigration  there  was  little  or  none,  the  only  exception  being  some  beggars 
from  Rewah,  and  a  few  cultivators  who  came  to  the  Pendra  Zemindari  in 
the  north. 

Under  the  pressure  for  food  the  people  sought  for  other  articles  than  grain,  and 
the  principal  of  them  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 
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Mhowa,  which  is  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  but  in  ordinary  years  is  not 
used  except  by  the  forest  tribes  and  the  Kallars  for  extracting  liquor  from,  was  in 
great  request. 

The  usual  price  is  from  2  to  3  maunds  per  rupee,  but  so  great  was  the  demand, 
that  during  the  scarcity  it  rose  to  20  seers,  and  after  the  scarcity  was  over,  many 
Kallars  had  to  close  their  stills  entirely  for  want  of  mhowa. 

A  strict  watch  had  to  be  kept  over  the  refuse  mhowa  thrown  out  of  the  Sadar 
Distillery  at  head-quarters,  to  prevent  the  children  from  taking  it  away, — so  great 
was  the  demand. 

Pipal  berries  were  much  used ;  the  seed  of  the  tamarind  tree  was  also  in  great 
requisition  ;  oil  cake  was  universally  eaten ;  the  tender  shoots  of  the  bamboo  just 
appearing  above  the  ground  were  torn  up  for  food,  great  injury  to  the  forest  in  the 
future  being  the  result  ;  and  lastly,  the  "  tari,"  palm  tree,  was  cut  down  in  great 
numbers,  the  top  of  the  tree  and  inside  of  the  trunk  being  boiled  and  eaten. 

The  remission  of  all  duty  on  the  jungle  fruits  was  a  great  boon,  for  it  was  on 
them  chiefly  that  the  forest  tribes  supported  themselves,  and  as  a  rule  they  suffered 
very  little,  being  more  accustomed  to  this  hard  living  than  the  people  of  the 
plain  ;  and  their  usual  trade  in  baskets  &c,  not  being  much  interrupted. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  Government  demand  in  the 
face  of  the  scarcity  early  attracted  attention. 

In  Table  No.  XIX.  are  shown  the  balances  of  land  revenue  in  train  of  liquidation 
at  the  close  of  the  years  1868-69  and  1869-70;  and  if  the  Mungeli  Tahsil 
balances  be  excluded,  as  not  having  in  any  way  been  caused  by  the  famine,  I  think 
that  the  amounts  then  shown  are  wonderfully  small. 

A.. — In  Table  No.  XXI.  is  shown  the  amount  sanctioned  for  suspension  out  of  the 
instalment  of  land  revenue  payable  in  April  1869.  Recommendations  for  suspen- 
sion were  only  submitted  after  a  searching  enquiry  as  to  the  out-turn  of  both 
harvests,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Malguzar  had  been  made  ;  and  it  is  matter  for 
congratulation  that  with  the  exception  of  Rs.  445  in  the  Seorinarain  Tahsil,  the 
whole  amount  was  collected  in  January  1870  without  any  difficulty. 

That  1868-69  wa_s  the  first  year  of  the  new  Settlement,  by  which  the  Government 
demand  was  greatly  increased,  was  much  against  the  full  demand  being  collected, 
but  it  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  most  of  the  jamas  had  been  collected  according 
to  the  new  Settlement  in  the  previous  year  also. 

By  a  minute  examination  of  every  case  in  which  arrears  occurred,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  not  one  arose  from  over-assessment,  but  on  the  contrary  I  have  found 
the  Settlement  to  be  a  satisfactory  one  in  every  respect,  and  the  arrears  to  have 
been  caused  either  by  the  pressure  of  old  debts  upon  the  proprietor,  or  by  his 
hopeless  poverty  having  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  support  his  ryots  during 
the  scarcity,  when  they  left  him. 

For  every  case  of  arrears,  in  short,  I  found  exceptional  cause ;  and  while  the  bad 
harvest  coming  on  the  top  of  previous  indebtedness  or  poverty  frequently  appeared 
as  the  basis  of  a  petition  for  suspension  or  remission  of  the  Government  demand, 
I  never  found  over-assessment  to  be  so. 

That  the  Settlement,  thus  early  in  its  allotted  course,  should  have  passed  successfully 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  I  have  been  describing,  may  justly  be  a  matter  for 
congratulation  to  its  author,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  not  out  of  place  here  to 
note  a  few  of  the  other  indications  which  have  come  specially  under  my  own  notice, 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Settlement  having  created  rights  in  the  land,  they  are  now  fiercely  main- 
tained ;  the  baneful  custom  of  yearly  division  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  village 
has  ceased  ;  the  ryots  with  occupancy  rights  have  frequently  been  before  me, 
occupancy  slip  in  hand,  protesting  against  the  Malguzar  exacting  a  higher  rent  than 
was  therein  given  ;  sharers  in  villages  who  have  hitherto  been  contented  with  a 
email  plot  of  land  for  their  support,  are  now  asserting  themselves,  and  demanding 
partition  of  their  ancestral  share  of  the  property ;  while  last,  though  not  least, 
land  when  sold  is  gradually  fetching  a  better  price  than  it  has  done  heretofore. 

That  the  late  scarcity  has  left  many  of  the  Malguzars  in  debt  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  yet  Table  No.  XX.  will  shew  that  the  transfers  of  villages  on  this  account  have 
not  abnormally  increased  ;  and  such  are  the  enormous  profits  derived  here  from  culti- 
vation, that  a  few  good  saasons  will  enable  them  to  recover  again. 

For  the  ryots  it  will  take  longer  of  course;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  only  in  debt 
to  their  own  Malguzars,  and  not  to  Mahajuns,  which  may  be  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  system,  whereby  the  Malguzar  has  been  maintained  in  the  position  of  middle- 
man, and  real  head  of  the  village. 

During  the  hard  times  I  have  been  describing,  nothing  was  more  marked  than  hovr 

everything  centred  in  this  Malguzar. 
If  he  were  a  man  of  means,  he  provided  work  for  his  people,  advanced  them  grain 
both  for  food  and  seed,  and  kept  them  all  together;  if  he  had  credit,  everything  for 
the  support  of  the  villagers  was  done  through  him  ;  but  if  he  had  neither  means  nor 
credit,  the  village  became  deserted. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  at  all  of  what  occurred  throughout  the  district, 
and  it  is  certain  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of  this 
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sometimes  abused  middleman,  the  tale  I  have  had  to  record  would  have  been  a 
very  different  one. 

Under  the  Native  government,  a  scarcity,  such  as  I  have  reported  on,  would  have 
been  met  by  immense  stores  of  grain,  the  property  of  the  Government,  being 
opened  to  all,  to  be  repaid  in  kind,  and  inasmuch  as  our  form  of  administration 
has  taken  this  safeguard  away,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  we 
have  retained  the  Malguzar,  who  in  similar  times  will  take  upon  himself  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
As  a  body  the  Malguzars  did  very  well,  and  I  think  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the 

noble  list  of  works  given  in  Table  No.  VI.  in  confirmation  of  this. 
But  in  fact  this  table  shows  only  a   little  of  what  was  done  and  required  of  them, 

and  in  only  very  few  instances  were  complaints  preferred  against  them. 
Each  Malguzar  was  constituted  guardian  of  all  the  poor  in  his  village  ;  and  he  either 
looked  after  them,  or  sent  them  to  the  nearest  poor  houses  ;  and  upon  thewhole 
they  discharged  this  duty  well. 
Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  general  character  of  the  Malguzars  of  these  parts  is  not  that 

of  a  grasping  grinding  middleman. 
My  experience  is  quite  to  the  contrary,  for  I  have  found   him  to  be  careful  to  pro- 
tect his  ryots,  watchful  of  their  interests,  and  in  most  respects  a  good  landlord. 
Of  course  he  is  no  loser  thereby,  and  I  refer  to  the  "  Gaontea  "  residing  and  cul- 
tivating in  the  village,  and  not  to  the  non-resident  non-cultivating  Mahajun,  who 
has  obtained  the  village  by  the  length  of  his  purse. 
When  all  did  so  well,  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  mentioning  any  one  in  particular,  but 

I  shall  do  so  in  one  case  for  a  special  reason, 
Sirdhar  Singh  of  Akulturra  in  the  Seorinarain  Tahsil  deserves  special  mention,  for 
the  fact  that  although  possessed  of  enormous  stores  of  grain,  from  which  he  might 
have  realized  a  fortune  by  sale,  he  preferred  to  lend  it  out  to  the  people,  to  be  repaid 
after  the  next  harvest  in  kind. 
I  believe  he  did  not  sell  a  seer,  and  although  he  may  have  raised  his  rate  of 
interest  on  the  grain,  it  was  an  immense  boon  to  get  it  on  any  terms,  and  his  doing 
so  had  a  very  good  effect,  not  only  on  the  spirits  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the 
prices  of  grain  in  the  quarter  where  the  distress  was  greatest. 
He  also  spent  Rs.  2,000  on  a  tank. 

As  a  rule  the  grain  dealers  were  passive  during  the  scarcity. 

They  bought  from  those  who  had  grain  stored  in  the  district,  but  made  no  at- 
tempt to  import  from  elsewhere,  and  this  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  case 
in  a  great  grain  producing  country,  whose  export  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Bunjaras 
buying  direct  from  the  producers. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  late  events,  viz. 
that  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  whatever  gram  may  be  in  the  country,  should 
ever  such  another  famine  occur,  so  long  as  only  the  present  means  of  communica- 
tions exist,  and  opening  up  the  Mahanadi  or  making  a  light  railway  to  Raipur, 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  remedying  this. 

Lastly  as  to  the  effect  of  the  famine  on  wages :  prior  to  the  scarcity,  a  cooly  was 
procured  only  with  difficulty  at  two  annas  per  diem,  during  the  scarcity  any  num- 
ber could  be  got  at  one  anna,  and  now  they  are  plentiful  at  an  anna  and  a  half, 
women  and  children  being  paid  in  proportion. 

In  ordinary  years  so  plentiful  is  grain  that  for  six  months  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  do  nothing  whatever,  and  consider  it  a  very  great  hardship  indeed 
if  any  assistance  at  making  a  road  in  their  vicinity  is  required  of  them ;  but 
during  the  scarcity  all  this  was  changed,  and  the  question  was  not  how  to  find 
labourers,  but  how  to  give  the  many  applicants  work  suitable  for  them. 

The  record  of  the  famine  of  1868-69  is  now  complete. 

The  first  famine  within  the  memory  of  man  thac  has  occurred  in  the  district,  I  hope 
it  may  be  the  last,  for  although  in  the  midst  of  brighter  times  the  recollection 
of  the  sufferings  then  endured  are  fast  being  obliterated,  still  it  will  be  many 
a  long  year  before  the  "  year  of  famine"  (dookal  lea  sal)  is  forgotten,  and  many 
a  village  memory  will  date  from  1868-69. 

In  1868  and  1869  the  Local  Government  faced  its  difficulties,  and  fought 
the  battle  in  an  orderly  and  sober  manner,  without  fluster  or  extravagance,  with 
its  ordinary  staff ;  no  additional  officers  were  even  asked  for.  There  was  note- 
worthy scarcity  in  the  districts  of ; — 

Area  in  square  miles.  Population  in  1872 

Mandla  ...  ...  4,7 19  213,018 

Nagpur  ...  ...  3,786  631,109 

Chhindwara  ...  ...  3,853  316,095 

Chanda  ...  ...  9,700  534,431 

Sambalpur  ...  „.  16,304  1,0.52,534 

Seoni  ...  ...  3,252  299,856 

Total       ...  41,614  3,047,043 
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There  was  severe  famine  in  : — 

Jubbulpore 

Datnoh 

Saugor 

Bhandara 

Balaghat 

Raipur 

Bilaspur 


ill  Cct    1JJL    3U  Ucl>i  C  O- 

T*i mil  1  a+,i ah  in  1  fi7 2 

3,918 

528,859 

2,799 

269,642 

4,005 

527,725 

3,922 

564,813 

3,141 

302,482 

14,883 

1,437,255 

8,800 

799,254. 

...41,468 

4,430,036 

Total 

In  addition  to  this  very  many  thousands  of  the  worst  cases  occurring  among 
a  population  of  some  millions  in  Rewah,  Bundelkhand,  Lallatpur  and  Jhansee,  and 
in  fact  of  Central  India,  were  thrown  on  our  hands.  We  lost  two  Deputy  Com- 
missioners. How  many  people  died  of  starvation  or  from  the  after  effects  of 
famine  cannot  be  ascertained.  A  severe  visitation  of  cholera  and  of  small-pox 
swept  off  many  thousands,  and  malignant  fever  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  survi- 
vors of  the  famine.  Registration  of  vital  statistics  had  not  been  extended  in 
1868-69  to  much  of  the  rural  area  most  severely  visited  by  famine. 

The  remissions  of  land  revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  342-8-0  in  Raipur,  and  Rs. 
130  in  Bilaspur.  Suspensions  were  allowed  where  necessary  in  the  April 
kist  of  1869  in  Baipur,  amounting  to  Rs.  24,774,  and  in  other  famine-stricken 
districts  in  proportion  to  their  several  necessities. 

Taccavi  advances,  giving  useful  employment  in  the  way  of  tank  excavation 
and  well  digging,  amounting  to  Rs.  1,46,213,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain 
and  cattle  Rs.  83,533,  were  sanctioned.  These  amounts  were  duly  recovered.  A  few 
poor  villages  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  being  altogether  deserted  and  relinquished 
by  the  owners,  lapsed,  and  were  included  in  the  district  unreserved  forest. 

Works  of  public  utility,  chiefly  tanks  and  wells,  undertaken  by  private 
individuals,  were  executed,  costing  Rs.  1,57,251.  Other  works,  such  as  serais  and 
school  houses,  were  built  by  private  individuals  for  the  sake  of  giving  relief  by 
useful  employment,  costing  Rs.  20,118 

The  ordinary  Municipal  and  Local  fund  works,  employing  mostly  unskilled 
labour,  cost:  — 

Rs. 

i  Civil  buildings  ...  53,800 

Original  works...  '  Communications  and  roads  ...  1,10,754 

i  Miscellaneous  public  improvements  ...  1,40,761 

{Civil  buildings  ...  12,838 

Communications  and  roads  ...  68,618 

Miscellaneous  public  improvements...  64,673 
The  Public  Works  Department  spent  in  excess  of  the  original  Budget  grants 
of  the  year  Rs.  4,89, 2oo,  mostly  rendered  necessary  by  the  position  their  under- 
takings assumed  as  relief  works. 

The  cost  of  relief  works  undertaken  by  Government  through  Civil  Officers, 
and  the  cost  of  poor  houses  with  the  maintenance  of  the  infirm  paupers,  medical 
assistance,  and  the  like,  amounted  to  Rs.  3,39,365;  out  of  which  Rs.  64,432  were 
*  Pandhri  ta  raised  by  public  subscriptions,  the  balance  being  met 

from  *Local  and  Imperial  funds.  The  Railway  works 
in  Narsinghpur,  Hoshangabad  and  Nimar  relieved  the  strain  on  our  resources  in 
the  Northern  districts,  and  gave  employment  to  many  thousands  from  the  famine 
districts  at  high  wages  in  a  country  where  stocks  were  ample  and  prices  slightly 
easier  than  in  the  parts  whence  they  migrated. 

I  have  now  finished  the  account  of  the  severe  famine  of  1868-69. 

In  the  present  year  a  Missionary  of  Chikalda  in  Berar  has  been  writing  to 
the  Bombay  newspapers,  and  has  obtained  subscriptions  for  an  imaginary  famine 
in  the  Tapti  Valley  in  the  Betul  district. 

Question. — What  part  of  the  country  is  most  subject  to  famine 
and  freest  from  it,  and  why  ? 

From  my  account  of  past  disasters  it  will  be  seen  that  injury  has  been  done 
in  the  Jubbulpore,  Nerbudda,  and  the  west  of  the  Nagpur  Divisions,  much  more 
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frequently  by  excess  or  unseasonable  rain  than  by  drought,  and  that  in  these 
parts  the  failure  of  one  harvest  or  even  of  both  the  kharif  and  rabi  will  at  the 
present  day  hardly  bring  more  than  scarcity  to  the  people,  provided  that  the  loss 
of  crops  is  merely  local,  that  is,  that  we  are  not  included  in  some  vast  area  over 
which  similar  loss  has  been  general.  The  extraordinary  retentiveness  of  moisture 
which  characterizes  the  "regar"  black  soil  enables  it  to  support  the  kharif  crops 
over  long  breaks  in  the  rains,  and  unless  the  rain-fall  has  been  very  short  and 
closing  early,  to  yield  fair  rabi  harvests,  even  though  these  receive  but  little 
assistance  from  the  cold  weather  showers  and  from  dew.  Regar  is  the  prevalent 
soil  in  the  Nagpur,  Wardha,  Seoni,  Nimar,  Hoshangabad,  JNarsinghpur,  Mandla, 
Saugor  and  Daraoh  districts.  Much  of  Jubbulpore,  Betul,  Chhindwara,  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  Balaghat  uplands,  together  with  the  west  and  north-west  of 
Chanda,  is  of  fair  black  cotton  soil.  The  chief  crops  raised  on  this  soil,  are  in  the 
Nerbudda  Valley,  wheat,  gram,  masur,  tur,  linseed  and  cotton  ;  the  last  is  especially 
grown  in  Narsinghpur.  In  the  hill  districts  and  the  Nagpur  country  the  chief  crops 
are  jowari,  cotton,  wheat,  tur,  mung,  urd,  and  linseed.  The  following  excellent 
description  of  this  soil  is  given  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his  Introduction  to  the  "  Central  Pro- 
vinces Gazetteer": — 

"  The  black  soil  or  regar,  or  as  it  is  not  uncommonly  called,  the  "  cotton  soil,  "  forms  one 
of  the  most  marked  varieties  in  these  Provinces.  It  is  the  common  soil  of  the 
Deccan,  Malwa,  Nerbudda  valley,  &c.  It  varies  greatly  in  colour,  in  consistence, 
and  with  these,  in  fertility  ;  but  throughout  is  marked  by  the  constant  character 
of  being  a  highly  argillaceous,  somewhat  calcai'eous  clay,  being  very  adhesive  when 
wetted,  and  from  its  very  absorbent  nature  expanding  and  contacting  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent,  under  the  successive  influence  of  moisture  and  dryness.  It 
therefore  becomes  fissured  in  every  direction  by  huge  cracks  in  the  hot  weather. 
It  also  retains  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  and  requires  therefore  less  irrigation 
than  more  sandy  ground.  The  colour  of  this  soil,  often  a  deep  and  well  marked 
black,  with  every  variation  from  this  to  a  brownish  black,  would  appear  to  be 
solely  due  to  an  admixture  of  vegetable  organic  matter  in  a  soil  orginally 
very  clayey.  Thus  deposits  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  this  regar  are 
being  formed  now  at  the  bottom  of  every  jhil  in  the  country  ;  and  throughout 
the  very  area  where  the  regar  is  best  marked,  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  the  slopes  of  the  small  hills  or  undulations  formed  of  more  sandy 
reddish  soil,  while  the  hollows  below  consist  solely  of  the  finest  regar.  This 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  more  argillaceous  and  finer  portions  of  the  decomposed 
rocks  below  being  washed  away  by  ordinary  pluvial  action  from  the  slopes  and 
accumulated  in  the  hollows,  where  this  finer  mud  forms  a  soil  much  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  and  which  therefore  rapidly  becomes  more  impregnated  with 
organic  matter,  and  is  often  marshy.  Regar  can  thus  be  found  wherever  a  truly 
argillaceous  soil  is  formed,  and  its  general,  but  by  no  means  universal  absence  over 
the  metamorphic  and  other  rocks,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these 
rocks  for  the  most  part  yield  sandy,  not  clayey  soils.  It  is  never  of  any  very  great 
depth,*  and  excepting  when  re-arranged  by  rivers  in  their  recent  deposits,  it  is  there- 
fore never  met  with  at  any  great  distance  below  the  surface. 

Obviously  formed  from  the  "e-arranged  wash  of  the  older  and  more  widely  extended 
soils,  we  find  large  areas  of  very  fertile  soil,  consisting  of  clays  rather  more  sandy 
than  the  older  alluvium  and  not  therefore  so  black  or  adhesive.  Though  rarely 
formed  altogether  of  the  true  regar  soil,  it  frequently  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  this  mixed  with  other  clays  and  sands.  Every  intermediate  form  of  soil  occurs, 
and  it  would  by  no  means  be  an  easy  task  to  distinguish  them  all.  In  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  exactly  the  limits  of  certain  kinds 
of  cultivation  coincide  with  the  limits  of  these  marked  varieties  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  country,  facts  wbich  the  local  officers  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
illustrate  more  fully  than  I  can." 

The  northern  portion  of  Saugor,  the  north  and  east  of  Damoh  and  of 
Jubbulpore,  lying  in  or  under  the  hills  of  the  Vindhyan  and  Kymori  or  Bhanrer 
ranges  and  in  the  watershed  of  the  G  anges,  are  sandy  soils,  mixed  more  or  less 
with  a  smaller  portion  of  black  soil.  This  produces  chiefly  rice,  kodo,  kutki, 
tur,  urud  and  tili,  both  kharif  and  rabi,  and,  especially  in  Murwara,  linseed  is 
grown.  The  light  soils  in  the  north  of  Betul  and  Chhindwara,  under  and 
among  the  Mahadeo  sandstone  hills  and  generally  the  uplands  of  Balaghat 
and  the  hilly  parts  of  Mandla,  bear  similar  crops. 


#  It  is  to  my  knowledge  occasionally  found  more  than  20  feet  deep. 
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Black  cotton  soil  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of  Chhattisgarh,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  Mungeli  Tahsil  and  the  Pandaria  Zamindari  of  Bilaspur,  in  the  north- 
western  Zamandaris  of  Raipur,  and  the  western  Feadatories  of  Khyragarh  and 
Nandgaon,  with  Kawardha  of  Bilaspur.  These  tracts  lie  below,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  Meikal  range.    The  chief  products  are  wheat,  linseed,  cotton  and  lac. 

The  rest  of  Chhattisgarh,  the  whole  of  Sambalpur  and  Bhandara,  the  rest 
of  Chanda  and  Balaghat,  are  rice-growing  countries,  the  soil  being  alluvial  and 
sandy,  and  the  substratum  of  rock  being  of  shales,  schists,  sandstone  and  lime, 
and  the  hills  are  mostly  of  schists  and  limestone  formation  frequently  capped 
by  laterite  formations.    These  soils  are  not  retentive  of  moisture. 

Sugar-cane  is  grown  mostly  in  Chhindwara,  Hoshangabad  and  Betul,  in 
Eaipur,  Sambalpur  and  Bilaspur,  in  Bhandara  and  Chanda. 

Nimar  apparently  used  to  import  a  considerable  portion  of  its  food  grains. 

„  ,     .    The  ISironcba  sub-division*  of  the  Chanda  district  is  an 

*Lately  the  Upper  Godavan     .  . 

District.  importing  tract. 

Nimar  is  on  the  great  highways  of  traffic,  with  railway  communication  to 
ar  Berar  and  Nagpur,  towards  Bombay  and  the  rich  Ner- 

budda  valley,  and  to  Malwa,  where  famines  have  been  rare. 
Prices  for  years  past  have  been  high.  Wages  have  risen  in  proportion,  and  the 
people  are  independent  and  well  off.  Therefore  this  district  may  be  considered 
free  from  famine. 

In  the  Nerbudda  Valley  drought  has  been  very  rarely  known.    Frost  oc- 
casionally  injures  portions  of  the  tur  and  gram  crops; 

Pit'fbnaua  Valley.  •        11      i     a  l  • 

nan  has  occasionally  destroyed  the  rabi  crops  over  con- 
siderable areas.  It  is  also  liable  to  blight.  When  the  wheat  is  in  the  ear,  towards 
the  end  of  December,  a  continuation  of  cloudy  weather  may  cause  rust  or  blight, 
but  this  is  more  frequently  produced  by  cold  north  or  easterly  winds  coming  in 
cloudy  weather  when  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  air  after  heavy  winter  rains. 
Still  with  an  independent  and  fairly  well-to-do  population,  accustomed  now  for 
some  years  to  rather  high  prices  and  fairly  porportionate  wages,  inhabiting  a 
country  through  which  the  main  line  of  railway  runs,  bringing  with  it  an  active 
trade,  where  employment  is  seldom  slack,  stores  of  food  grain  seldom,  if  ever, 
deficient,  where  there  is  much  capital  in  the  country  ready  for  employment,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  distress,  and  where  all  along  the  foot  of  the  Sautpura  range 
the  country  is  like  a  park  with  its  countless  mhowa  trees,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
fear  of  famine,  unless  an  unparalleled  succession  of  bad  years  should  occur. 
This  in  the  condition  of  Hoshangabad,  Narsinghpur,  and  three-quarters  of 
Jubulpore, 

There  are  large  tracts  of  Saugor  and  Damoh,  which  as  regardssoil,  although  in 
^     ,  the  water-shed  of  the  Ganges,  are  little  less  favourablv  sit- 

Saugor  aad  Damoh.  ..       „        ,  °         .  i  j.     •  • 

uated.  But  they  are  apparently  more  exposed  to  injury 
from  hail  and  blight ;  they  are  much  more  remote  from  the  railway;  there  are  diffi- 
culties ■  in  the  matter  of  communication;  and  the  population  is  not  so  well  off 
either  in  the  matter  of  being  accustomed  to  high  prices  and  proportionate  wages: 
and  especially  in  Damoh,  no  large  proportion  is  free  from  the  custom  of  perpetually 
borrowing  seed  and  food  grain  ;  trade  also  has  much  less  vitality.  Again  they  are 
much  exposed  on  the  first  appearance  of  scarcity  to  large  and  sudden  waves  of 
immigration  from  the  poorer  countries  on  the  Bundelkhand  plateau.  Lastly, 
jungle  products,  especially  mhowa,  are  comparatively  wanting  ;  still  the  loss  of 
one  or  even  two  succeeding  crops  on  the  black  soil  of  Saugor  or  Damoh,  would 
hardly  bring  the  population  to  the  famine  point,  expecially  if  rice,  kodo  and 
kutki  had  done  well  on  the  adjacent  sandy  alluvial  soils. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Saugor  Settlement  Report  show  the  char- 
0  ,      ,,  acter  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the 

»Sub- Vindhyan  tracts.  ,.      .  r 

district: — 

"■  With  the  exception  of  a  few  groups  of  villages,  the  general  features  of  this  tract  are 

hilly,  rocky  and  much  covered  with  brushwood  and  jungle, 
a  sili  Bauda.  It  contained  prior  to  the  exclusion  of  waste  lands,  184  vil- 

lages, and  comprised  an  area  of  250,230  acres  of  land;  but  after  the  exclusion  of 
excessive  waste  the  tract  now  comprises  177  villages  (of  which  7£  are  rent-free 
tenures  )  and  an  area  of  198,410  acres.  Thus  under  the  operation  of  the  waste 
land  rules  7  waste  villages  have  disappeared  from  the  rent  rolls,  and  9,470  acres  of 
land  have  been  declared  waste  and  at  the  disposal  of  Government. 

The  soils  are  in  general  of  poor  quality,  possessing  little  depth,  and  soon  become 
exhausted. 
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The  crops  consist  of : — 

Wheat  ...  54|  per  cent. 

Jowar  ...  12£  „ 

Kodo  and  kutki  ...  7£  „ 

Gram  ...  7  „ 

Cotton  ...  6  ,, 

The  cultivation  is  generally  slovenly,  and  shows  a  want  of  enterprise  and  system.  The 
people  content  themselves  with  scratching  the  upper  soil,  without  raising  it  suffi- 
ciently to  develope  its  productive  powers.     The  present  plough  average  is  one 
plough  to  every  10|  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 
Manure,  although  plentiful,  is  seldom,  if  ever  used,  and  then  only  near  the  village  site. 
The  plough  cattle  are  of  a  stunted  breed,  but  hardy  :  little  care  is  taken  of  them. 
The  depredations  committed  by  wild  animals,  such  as  sambhur,  nilgai,  hog,  &c,  are 
a  serious  loss,  and  the  expense  of  fencing  in  the  crops,  and  watching  them  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  they  are  gathered,  is  considerable. 
The  year  1854  put  a  climax  to  the  ruin  that  had  been  gradually  approaching.    In  that 
"Winter  rains  year  from  excess  of  rain*  the  rabi  harvest  was  entirely 

destroyed  ;  and  even  cattle  driven  into  the  wheat  and 
other  grain  fields,  refused  to  touch  the  standing  crops.  They  had  become  rotten  from 
the  roots  upwards.  Famine  ensued,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  died, 
whilst  a  large  number  deserted  their  villages  and  left  the  country.  This  is  the  time 
that  relief  should  have  been  given  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  had  this  been  done  it 
would  have  saved  this  sub-division  from  subsequent  ruin;  but  the  opportunity  was 
missed,  and  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  the  following  year  was  one  of 
drought.  At  the  termination  of  the  20  years  Settlement  a  summary  reduction  on 
over-assessed  villages  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  4,606.  This  was  totally 
insufficient  to  arrest  the  rapid  deterioration  in  progress. 
During  the  disturbances  in  1857-58  this  part  of  the  district  was  at  once  taken  possession 
of  by  the  ex-chief  of  Shahgarh,  Bukhut  Bully,  and  villages  were  plundered,  seed 
grain  carried  away  to  feed  his  troops,  and  many  Malguzars  murdered.  Ihe  cul- 
tivators fled,  and  whole  villages  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
A  further  reduction  of  Ks.  6,387  was  then  granted,  which  reduced  the  demand  to 
Rs.  55,196. 

In  1859-60  these  thinly  populated  tracts  were  depopulated  by  the  death  of  about  10 
per  cent  ot  the  population  from  fever,  which  was  of  so  virulent  a  nature,  that  it  was 
termed  a  plague. 

In  1861  a  murrain  broke  out  among  the  cattle,  and  the  loss  of  plough  bullocks  in 
every  village  was  very  great. 

The  consequence  of  these  calamities  is,  that  the  present  demand  of  Rs.  55,196  is  nom- 
inal and  impossible  of  realization. 

The  balances  for  the  last  6  years  unrealized  alone  amounts  to  Rs.  44,100,  exclusive 
of  the  redactions  granted  during  the  currency  of  the  present  Settlement. 

The  people  have  lost  heart  to  that  extent,  that  in  some  instances  the  rightful  owners 
of  hereditary  descent  refused  on  auy  terms  to  accept  the  proprietary  rights  of  vil- 
lages. 

The  widespread  misery  and  distress  throughout  this  division  of  the  district,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  especially  at  DUamoni,  and  the  greater  part  of  Banaika  Patun. 

The  impression  conveyed  to  me  on  inspecting  these  crops  was,  that  the  parganas  Wire 
dead,  so  vast  was  the  desolation,  and  so  scarce  the  signs  of  life  or  of  human  beings. 

The  character  of  the  country  is  generally  hilly  and  rocky,  with  extensive  and  dense 

jungles  prevailing  in  all  directions.  The  soil  is  generally 
Shahgarh  pargana.  of  the  poorest  quaufcy  an(j  covered  with  stones,  and  the 

entire  tract  presents  a  wild,  drear  and  barren  aspect. 

The  soils  are  geneially  of  very  poor  quality,  especially  in  those  villages  to  the  north 
below  the  line  of  ghats:  there  the  soil  possesses  so  little  depth  that  wheat  and  barley, 
the  staple  rabi  crops,  can  only  be  raised  by  irrigation.  The  villages  to  the  south  of  the 
line  of  ghats  are  generally  of  a  better  class,  excepting  12  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills 
and  jungles. 

The  percentage  of  the  various  sorts  of  produce  is  as  follows  :•  - 

Kodo,  kutki,  rice,  sama,  and  other  rain  crops.         ...45    per  cent. 
Wheat  and  Barley  ...27|  „ 

Tilli  and  rum  Tilli  ...  9| 

Jowar  ...  5£  u 

Urud  ...  3f 

R^e  ...  2^ 

Gram  ...  2  „ 

Cotton  ,  ...  2 

To  the  south  irrigation  does  not  appear  necessary,  the  soil  being  generally  of  a  better 
quality  ;  still  the  cultivation  is  slovenly,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  enterprise.  Here 
again  the  "khans"  grass  (Saccharum  spontaneum)  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  cultivator. 
It  springs  up  wherever  the  ground  is  in  any  degree  exhausted  or  neglected,  left 
fallow,  or  indifferently  tilled  for  even  a  year.    It  sends  down  its  roots  to  an  amaz- 
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iug  depth,  and  forms  a  complete  reticulation  of  roots  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  land  covered  by  it,  so  that  to  subdue  it  when  once  fairly  established,  becomes  a 
most  difficult  matter ;  and  a9  its  properties  are  exceedingly  exhausting  and  heating, 
the  cultivator  has  no  resource  but  to  throw  his  land  out  of  cultivation  until  a  period 
of  12  or  even  15  years,  when  the  weed  dies  out  of  itself. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  with  deep  ploughing  aud  good  powerful  bullocks,  the  noxious 
weed  could  bo  rooted  out ;  but  with  the  primitive  plough  now  in  use  here,  which 
simply  scratches  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  so. 

Looking  to  the  scarcity  of  cultivation  and  the  large  breadth  of  fallow  throughout  this 
sub-division,  I  am  of  opinion  that  years  must  pass,  population  increase,  and  a  better 
system  of  farming  be  introduced,  before  proprietors  will  be  able  to  have  any  increase 
in  rent  rates.  These  rates  will  appear,  especially  for  irrigated  land,  preposterously 
low,  but  an  inspection  of  this  drear  and  stony  tract,  covered  with  dense  jungle  and 
rocky  hills,  convinces  me  that  they  are  adequate. 

The  estimated  rental  of  the  pargaua  calculated  at  the  above  assumed  rent  rates  amounts 
to  Rs.  19,827. 


This  perganna  is  on  all  sides  studded  with  hills,  spurs  of  the  Vindhyan  range  ;  these, 

except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Military  cautou- 
Tahsil  augor.  ment  and  city  of  Saugor,  are  covered  with  dense  jungles, 

which  afford  shelter  and  protection  to  all  descriptions  of  wild  animals,  particularly 
wild  pig,  which  commit  sad  havoc  on  the  growing  crops.  This  tract  may  be  describ- 
ed as  an  undulating  hilly  country,  with  some  level  plains  and  rich  sheets  of  cultiva- 
tion away  from  the  hills  and  in  the  valley.  This  again  is  interspersed  with  stony  soil 
overgrown  with  jungle  and  scatteied  cultivation. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  tract  is  the  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  large  cantonment  and  city,  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the 
latter.  No  less  than  seven  villages  have  been  declared  waste  under  the  operation  of 
the  waste  land  rules,  besides  a  large  area  of  other  lands.  Much  of  this  land  is  of  a 
superior  class,  and  1  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for  its  non-cultivation,  un- 
less it  is  the  indigence  of,  and  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  late  farmers. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  paucity  of  agriculturists,  and  these  waste  lands  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  much  heavy  jungle  ;  but  these  are  difficulties  that  would 
have  been  overcome  in  most  other  parts  of  India.  It  might  be  inferred  that  these 
lands  were  kept  as  grass  preserves  for  sale  in  the  Saugor  market,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  the  case,  but  there  is  such  superabundance  of  grass  that  the  prices  realized 
here  frequently  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  cutting  and  carriage,  and  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  stocks  containing  lakhs  of  '  pulahs  '  of  hay  rot  on  the  ground  from  want  of 
purchasers. 

The  area  of  fallow  and  lately  abandoned  land  is  very  large.  There  are  two  causes 
for  this  ;  first,  exhaustion  of  soil,  and  consequent  appearance  of  '  khans  '  grass  ;  and  se- 
condly, the  past  pressure  of  the  Government  demand  and  the  consequent  poverty  of 
the  proprietors. 

The  out-turn  of  the  harvest  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rain-fall ;  irrigation  is  so  little 
resorted  to  that  it  barely  deserves  the  name. 

If  the  monsoon  is  scanty,  or  if  it  falls,  as  sometimes  happens,  without  intermission,  the 
utmost  anxiety  prevails  ;  or  should  the  rain  suddenly  cease,  as  happened  this  year 
before  the  close  of  Settlement,  the  consequences  are  most  disastrous. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  soil;  it  dries  up  very  quickly, 
aud  unless  frequently  moistened  by  seasonable  showers,  the  plough  turns  up  heavy 
clods  of  earth,  quite  unfit  for  sowing.  So  that  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  mon- 
soon results  in  a  large  breadth  of  land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation;  but  fortu- 
nately this  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  district  more  frequently  suffers  from 
too  much  rain  than  a  scarcity  of  it. 

The  latter  rains  are  of  great  consequence.  The  great  standb)  for  the  cultivator,  is  the 
"Mahoot"  or  Christmas  rain.  On  this  depends  whether  the  harvest  will  yield  three- 
fold or  eight-fold. 

I  find  that  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  incidences  of  the  harvest  fall  thus: — 
One  year  of  failure  of  crops  more  or  less  caused  by  a  scanty  monsoon. 
Three  years  the  yield  was  below  the  average  from  excessive  rain,  and  the  absence  of 

cold  weather  rains  and  frost. 
Three  years  with  an  average  out-turn. 
Three  years  bumper  seasons." 

The  following  description  of  the  Bilheri  and  Bijeragogarh  tracts  of  the 
north  of  Juboulpore,  in  the  watershed  of  the  Ganges,  is  based  on  the  Settlement 

report :  — 


SleemoMbad 
Biierftgogarh 


Irriga- 
ted. 

Unirriga- 
ted. 

Cultivated  lands.  , 

Lately 
abandon- 
ed. 

1  Fit  for 
1  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  Barren 
waste. 

Total 
aiea. 

let 

2nd 

3rd    |  4th 

1,235 
377 

230,772 
14(1.016 

26,486 
18,597 

53.777 
50,233 

129,263)  22,481 
64,0661  13,4971 

75,422 
93,768' 

218,670' 

20.6361 

295.372 
84,972 

836,857 
'346,160 

'Excluding  waste  lands. 
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These  figures  clearly  show  the  poorness  of  the  soil 
forfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Thakur  Sarju  Pers 
rule  had  left  the  people  poor  and  improvident.  The  Sleemana 
much  disturbed  during  the  Mutiny  period.  The  relative 
from  the  Settlement  produce  Statement: — 


Rabi  cultivation.  <J 


Kharif  cultivation 


Wheat 
Barley 
Gram 

Other  rabi  grains 
Oil-seeds 
Sugar-cane 
Opium 

Miscellaneous 
Cotton 
Rice 
f  Jowari 

I  Kodo  and  kutki  and 
<j  Other  kharif  grains 
j  Oil-seeds 
t  Miscellaneous 


Bilheri. 

18,356 
358 
3,112 
736 
4,494 
1,482 
119 
2,762 
1,504 
23,U8 
1,221 

72,815 

3,146 
2,170 


Bijeragogarh  was 
had  in  1857,  and  his 
bad  country  also  was 
produce  is  best  seen 

Bijeragogarh. 

20,999 
1,385 
6,335 
5,136 
6,502 

28 

30 
5,978 
4,307 
13,927 
5,298 

63,986 

12,259 
135 


Bijeragogarh  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Khymori  ranges  of  hills  which 
rise  abruptly  and  their  scarped  ridges  trend  north-east.  Often  they  seem  to  divert 
the  rain  from  the  lowlands  and  to  render  the  fall  uncertain.  The  perganna  is 
rather  flat  and  open,  traversed  in  its  centre  from  south-west  to  north-east  almost 
trom  end  to  end  by  the  Kanjuah  hills,  a  low  and  straggling  range,  which 
sometimes  breaks  up  into  two  and  three  ridges,  sending  out  off- shoots  on  either 
side,  which  sensibly  affect  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Small  patches  of  jungle 
occur  in  several  localities,  and  the  entire  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern  boun- 
daries are  fringed  with  thick  timber  forests. 

u  Wheeled  carriages  are  uaknown  as  yet*  in  the  interior  of  tbis  perganna,  all  the  traffic 
being  carried  on  bullocks.  The  principal  crop  is  kharif  64  per  cent;  and  rabi  36 
per  cent.  Among  kharif  crops  kodo,  and  among  rabi  wheat  occupy  the  first  place. 
Kice  also  occupies  a  good  position,  then  oilseeds." 

Of  the  total  area  402,077  acres,  so  much  as  55,917  was  excluded  from  Settle- 
ment as  excess  waste  lands. 

When  the  famine  of  1869  almost  crushed  this  perganna  rents  had  only 
recently  begun  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  there  was  very  little  money  in  the  land. 
In  the  Bilheri  part,  lying  west  of  the  railway  to  Allahabad  (as  Bijeragogarh  lies 
to  the  east),  roads  are  very  few.    The  Settlement  Officer  writes: — 

"  It  is  a  network  of  hills  and  low  jungle,  with  alternate  glades,  vales  and  plateaux, 
sometimes  of  the  wildest,  sometimes  of  the  most  desolate  imagery,  and  sometimes 
where  alluvial  deposits  occur,  despite  the  vicinity  of  frowning  hills  overhanging  the 
valley,  luxuriant  with  waving  rabi  crops  and  poppy  fields  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
hill  side." 

A  very  great  part  of  this  tract  looks  very  poor,  of  light  sandy  and  stony  soil. 
Like  the  northern  edge  of  Saugor  and  Damoh,  this  part  is  also  liable  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Rewah,  Nagode  and  Myhere  people  as  soon  as  scarcity  affects 
them  in  their  own  states. 

The  present  population  of  the  Murwara  tahsil  is  108,864, 
or  92  for  each  square  mile. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  through  the  Murwara  tahsil,  the  great  improve- 
ments made  during  the  last  famine  to  the  roads,  the  favourable  prices  obtained  for 
all  produce  for  years  past,  and  the  rise  of  wages,  together  with  the  equitable 
land  assessment,  has  done  much  to  place  the  people  beyond  the  reach  of  famine: 
and  seeing  that  the  people  did  not  break  down  till  after  the  partial  failures  of 
two  rabi  harvests  and  the  partial  loss  of  one  and  the  total  loss  of  a  second 
kharif,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  unless  as  a  part  of  a  general  famine,  the  total  loss  of 
one  year's  crops  would  not  result  in  famine  in  the  north  of  the  Jubbulpore  district. 
Many  would  migrate  to  more  fortunate  localities,  the  rest  would  pull  through. 


Census  of  January  1872. 


*  Written  in  1869. 
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Labouring  under  an  equally  calamitous  loss  of  crops,  T  do  not  think  that  the 
people  on  the  sandy  and  lighter  soils  in  Damoh  and  in  tbe  north  and  north-east 
of  Saugor  would  be  able  to  support  themselves.  Some  relief  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary employment  offered  by  Local  and  Municipal  works  and  ordinary  agricultu- 
ral operations  would  have  to  be  given.  And  if  the  local  loss  of  crops  were 
aggravated  by  immigration,  by  difficulties  in  obtaining  imported  grain,  or  by 
epidemic  disease,  probably  distress  would  assume  the  proportions  of  a  famine. 

The  next  districts  to  be  considered  are  Betul,  Chhindwara  and  Seoni  on  the 
Sautpura  plateau.  Betul  is  well  off  in  the  way  of  communications.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  district  is  only  58  miles  from  the  Railway  station  at  Itarsi,  and 
is  thus  connected  directly  with  the  granary  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley.  The  dis- 
trict also  is  within  easy  distance,  and  has  fairly  good  roads  to  the  Southern  Rail- 
way in  Berar.  Forests  are  abundant,  and  the  Kurkus  and  Gonds  wonderfully 
self-reliant  and  full  of  resources.  Mhowa,  even  in  years  of  plenty,  is  largely  con- 
sumed as  an  article  of  food. 

Emigration  to  the  Berars  or  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  together  with  little  more 
employment  than  is  ordinarily  offered  by  Municipal  and  District  works  and  in  agri- 
cultural operations,  would  probably  pull  the  people  through  any  local  scarcity  and 
distress  caused  by  anything  short  of  a  total  loss  of  two  successive  crops  even  if 
a  kharif  first  fails  and  the  succeeding  rabi  follows. 

Chhindwara  is  not  so  well  off  either  in  the  matter  of  communications  or  in 
the  point  of  wages.  The  head-quarters  of  the  district  is  distant  91  miles  from 
the  railway  at  Narsinghpur  and  78  from  Nagpur. 

There  is  much  poor  and  wild  country  in  the  south-west  of  the  district; 
and  all  the  north  of  the  district  is  held  by  hereditary  jaghirdars,  themselves 
generally  indebted  and  improvident.  A  total  loss  of  two  successive  crops,  if 
aggravated  by  any  other  depressing  circumstances,  would  probably  produce  dis- 
tress amounting  to  famine  calling  for  decided  relief  from  Government. 

I  consider  Seoni,  connected  by  good  roads  with  the  railway  at  Jubbulpore  88 
miles  and  at  Nagpur  79  miles,  by  tolerable  roads  with  Narsinghpur  about  78  miles, 
with  Chhindwara  40  miles  on  the  west,  and  Mandla  and  Balaghat  on  the  east,  to  be 
rather  better  off  than  Betul,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as  liable  to  famine. 

With  its  railway  to  the  west,  and  a  railway  under  construction  towards  Chhat- 
tisgarh,  Nagpur  may  be  considered,  (except  if  it  should  fall  within  some  vast  area 
of  famine,  arising  from  general  causes  and  after  a  succession  of  bad  years  J  as 
practically  beyond  the  reach  of  local  famine,  and  this  may  be  equally  said  of 
Wardha  and  the  west  and  north-west  of  Chanda.  Employment  is  seldom  slack, 
wages  are  adequate,  remunerative  crops  for  export  to  Europe  are  grown  exten- 
sively, trade  is  brisk,  the  population  frugal,  industrious,  accustomed  to  high 
prices,  independent  in  spirit,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  free  from  crushing  debt. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Godavari,  130  miles  below  Chanda,  is  Sironcha,  a  sub- 
division formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  Upper  Godavari  district  which  was  not 
transferred  to  Madras.  The  staple  food  grains  are  rice  and  jowari.  It  imports 
grain  mostly  from  the  Hyderabad  country,  by  river.  Prices  are  generally 
high.  Migration  would  probably  relieve  the  severity  of  local  loss  of  crops.  The 
Telingas  aie  fond  of  irrigation.  Nothing  is  known  of  past  famines.  The  isolation 
of  the  tract  would  render  it  difficult  to  do  more  than  help  the  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  next  most  isolated  district  is  Sambalpur.  It  has  tolerable  river  com- 
munication with  Cuttack,  but  on  all  other  sides  it  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
cut  off.  From  Kaipur  to  Sambalpur  is  170  miles,  from  Bilaspur  to  Sambalpur 
is  144  miles.  These  roads  are  indifferent,  and  during  the  r  uns  searcely  avail- 
able for  wheeled  traffic,  and  the  former  road  passes  through  much  wild  and 
rather  difficult  country.  Apparently  the  rain-fall  can  be  more  depended  on 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  rice  country;  the  soil  is  fertile,  it  is  fairly  well 
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supplied  with  tanks,  and  the  field  and  tank  embankments  for  irrigating  the  rice 
„  .u  ,   ,  x  ^ ,    .    crops   are  higher  than  in  the  Chhattisgarh  country. 

*At  or  high  lands  of  total  oul-  1  „     =>  .  -i  1  1 

tivation  ...  26  per  cent.  1  here  are  tour*  varieties  ot  rice  cultivition,  and  it  would 
Mai  or  flat )  lands     34    „       ^e  an  extraordinary  year  in  which  all  four  proved  failures. 

Berna  hollows  18      „  J  J         .  .        r  . 

Uahai  or  low  im-  Iherefore  the  country  is  not  so  dependent  on  one 

gated  lands  22  „  chance  and  succession  of  falls  of  rain  as  is  Chhattisgarh. 
The  people  too  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  dependent  on  their  Malguzars,  they 
have  less  debt,  and  are  far  more  attached  to  their  holdings.  Therefore,  in  hard 
times,  they  can  the  more  easily  obtain  credit.  Those  who  are  wealthy  are  cha- 
ritable and  well  disposed  towards  their  cultivators.  Stocks  are  generally  great, 
but  still  prices  generally  stand  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  Chhattisgarh.  That 
fatal  cheapness  of  food  which  is  accountable  for  the  apathy  and  dislike  of  hard 
work,  so  markedly  shown  during  the  last  famine  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  is 
probably  not  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  district.  Accordingly  I  am 
led  to  think  that  the  well-wooded  and  fairly  well  watered  country  of  Sambalpur, 
compared  with  the  wide  and  almost  treeless  plains  of  Chhattisgarh,  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  free  from  the  danger  of  a  local  famine. 

The  north-eastern  corners  of  Chanda,  the  Bhandara  and  Balaghat  low  lands, 
may  be  considered  together.  The  soil  is  similar,  and  so  are  the  rain-fall,  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  staple  crop.  It  is  altogether  a  rice  country,  on 
a  sandy  and  alluvial  soil,  which  is  but  slightly  retentive  of  moisture.  The  cul- 
tivation is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  the  broadcast  sowings  on  the  higher  fields, 
sown  as  soon  as  the  first  clouds  of  the  monsoon  appear.  This  is  not  always 
weeded.    If  the  rains  are  moderate,  this  does  not  require  even  to  be  thinned. 

This  crop  could  stand  a  break  of  eight  days  uninjured.  A  break  of  twelve  days 
would  injure  it.  A  break  of  sixteen  days  would  destroy  much  and  injure  the 
rest.    A  break  of  three  weeks  would  entirely  destroy  the  crop. 

It  requires  abundant  rain  from  the  time  of  blossoming,  about  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  grain  begins  to  form.  No  further 
rain  would  then  be  absolutely  necessary.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  more  important  crop  ripens  late  in  October  or  early  in  November.  This  is 
sown  in  seed  beds  below  tanks  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  If  all  goes 
well  (and  the  seed  beds,  being  irrigated,  could  stand  considerable  breaks),  tht> 
plant  is  ready  to  be  transplanted  by  about  the  21st  July.  Heavy  rains  are  now 
wanted  to  fill  the  bunded  fields,  and  to  sustain  the  recently  transplanted  rice  in 
its  new  home,  while  it  freshly  roots  itself.  This  stock  of  water  now  in  the 
fields  will  not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  yield,  even  if  it  rains  from  21st 
July  to  the  15th  August.  A  break  of  a  month  would  not  hurt  this  crop,  but  further 
copious  showers  are  required  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September.  After 
that  rain  is  not  desirable. 

The  area  of  the  seed  beds  is  generally  insufficient  for  the  acreage  to  be  sown 
with  this  later  rice .  Accordingly  when  the  cultivator  sees  his  fields  accumulat- 
ing water,  he  puts  seed  grain  to  steep  in  water,  and  after  some  four  days,  when 
it  is  beginning  to  germinate,  this  seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  fields  prepared  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way  as  those  which  have  been  made  ready  for  transplanting 
rice.  Rice  thus  sown  could  not  stand  such  a  long  break  as  transplanted  rice, 
unless  it  happens  that  evaporation  be  unusually  slight. 

The  cultivators  generally,  though  for  some  years  accustomed  to  the  higher 
prices  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Nagpur,  though  much  less  aputhe- 
tic  than  the  ryots  of  Chhattisgarh,  still  habitually  borrow  both  seed  grain  and 
food  grain  to  live  on  while  their  own  crops  are  ripening  But  here  there  are 
many  traders,  and  they  are  far  less  dependent  on  weak  and  impover- 
ished Malguzars.  They  are  attached  to  their  own  lands,  tenacious  of  their 
rights.  Therefore  they  have  credit,  and  many  Mahajans  are  ready  to  lend  on  their 
usual  "  Sawai"  rates.  There  is  more  money  current  in  these  parts  than  in 
Chhattisgarh ;  perhaps  more  money  is  employed  as  capital  in  agriculture  :  there 
are  more  capitalists,  and  people  can  travel  westward  to  the  rich  Berar  countries. 

Undoubtedly  at  present  a  single  year's  total  failure  would  bring  famine  in 
Balaghat  and  Bhandara.  There  would  be  severe  distress,  if  not  famine  in  the 
north-east  of  Chanda.  It  would  require  considerable  importation  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  food  supply  of  the  people. 
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Beyond  doubt  the  case  of  Chhattisgarh  is  worse  than  that  of  Bhandara  and 
Balaghat.  But  the  western  parts  onthe  black  cotton  soil  should  be  pretty  safe  against 
a  temporary  trial.  Their  cotton,  oil-seeds,  wheat  and  sugar,  together  with  their 
accumulated  capital  and  light  fiscal  burdens,  should  enable  them  to  purchase  any 
requisite  amount  of  food  grain  to  make  up  for  one  year's  deficiency.  They  could 
sell  their  own  produce  at  high  rates  in  the  marts  of  Jubbulpore,  Kamptee  and 
Nagpur,  and  procure  double  or  treble  the  bulk  of  cheaper  food-grains  elsewhere. 
But  the  rice  country  of  Chhattisgarh  is  remarkably  land-locked.  Until  the  Rail- 
way shall  have  been  opened,  it  can  only  import  with  a  very  long  lead  from  Sambal- 
pur,  and  a  little,  under  favourable  circumstances,  from  Ganjam.  But  on  the 
east,  the  Eastern  ghats  have  to  be  crossed,  on  the  north  the  roads  to  Gya,  Pala- 
mow  and  Hazaribagh  are  very  wild,  and  the  quantity  which  could  be  thrown  into 
the  country  would  be  almost  inappreciable.  From  Mandla  something  could  be 
obtained.  From  the  south,  the  great  southern  wilderness  of  Bastar  would  give 
almost  nothing.  Possibly  Balaghat  might  be  able,  if  she  enjoyed  a  totally  differ- 
ent season,  to  spare  a  considerable  amount.  But  with  the  prevalent  higher  prices 
at  Jubbulpore  and  Nagpur,  famine  would  be  severe  in  Chhattisgarh  before  she 
could  import  from  either  of  these  points.  In  1 869,  when  people  were  dying  of  star- 
vation in  Chhattisgarh,  considerable  exports  were  sent  westward.  The  masses  of 
the  people  are,  or  rather  were,  ten  years  ago  apathetic,  improvident,  lazy,  depend- 
ent on  their  malguzars,  and  these  again  on  a  few  owners  of  enormous  stores. 
The  Satnami  Chamars,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  population, 
especially  in  Bilaspur,  are  probably  better  in  these  respects  than  the  masses  of  the 
cultivators.  Being  without  attachment  to  their  lands,  they  could  obtain  almost  no 
credit,  and  had  to  work  or  starve.  Many  preferred  the  latter  alternative. 
Writing  soon  after  the  famine  the  local  officers  saw. only  one  safeguard,  the  in- 
crease of  the  dependence  of  the  masses  on  a  few  individuals.  But  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  people.  The  custom  of  redistributing  the  lands  of  each  vill- 
age appears  to  be  less  in  favour,  especially  in  Bilaspur. 

Good  years  have  followed.  The  Eastern  road  has  tapped  the  country  of  its  super- 
Rice  wheat  Gram     ^uous  produce,  convertible  money  has 
Seers.  Seers'  Seers!    been  poured  into  it;  there  is  now  pro- 
Prices— December  1868  I  RaiPnr  13     14      15      bably  more  thrift;  much  debt  has  been 

)  Bilaspur  16       16        15  •  i     /r         i       •  r  v 

Au™t  1869  )  Rirfm — n—m    Paid  off>  and  Prices  are  now  rulms  wnicl* 

)  Biiaspnr  io     io  ii      ten  years  ago  were  scarcity  rates,  and 

August  1878   }  5.Tpur  i?«    H      i£*     yet  there  is  not  a  sign  or  a  sound  of  com- 

)  Bilaspur  24       20        20        J.   .    ,       rnl  .  °       -  ., 

plaint,  lne  opening  of  a  railway  into 
Chhattisgarh  will  no  doubt,  for  a  time,  raise  prices  still  further,  tending  to  equalize 
the  prevailing  rates  at  Nagpur  and  Raipur;  but  not  only  will  it  be  a  sure  route 
by  which  grain  can  be  pcured  into  the  country,  but  an  invigorating  stimulus 
to  thrift,  industry,  enterprise,  giving  new  life  to  the  people,  and  must  prove  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  Chhattisgarh,  and  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  to  the  Berars  and  Bombay.  Fertile  lands,  in  almost  countless  acres,  lie 
waiting  to  be  cultivated,  which  will  afford  other  staples  of  food,  besides  the  treacher- 
ous rice,  so  that  the  country  will  not,  in  years  to  come,  be  so  dependent  on  one  single 
chance  of  favourable  harvests.  The  influx  of  wealth  again  must  lead  to  expendi- 
ture on  improvements  in  irrigation  and  of  the  water-supply  of  the  country,  thus 
diminishing  the  liability  of  the  population  to  its  worst  scourge — cholera. 

But  for  the  present,  I  consider  that  the  rice  country  of  Chhattisgarh  is  very 
liable  to  famine,  more  so  than  the  Bhandara  and  Balaghat,  rice  fields,  and  much 
more  so  than  the  poor  lands  of  the  Saugor,  Damon  and  Jubbulpore  districts. 
The  Chanda  rice  field  is  not  so  liable  to  more  than  severe  scarcity  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  vast  tracts  of  forest,  and  to  the  black  soil  countries  of  Nagpur, 
western  Chanda  and  Berar. 

The  Mandla  district  remains  to  be  considered.  A  large  part  of  the  district 
lies  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  with  its  deep  black  soil.  This  is  gene- 
rally as  safe  from  famine  as  Hqshangabad  itself. 

In  the  uplands  the  Gonds  and  Bygas  have  their  own  resources,  and  are  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of  the  chances  of  a  single  season.  There  is  fairly 
good  and  reliable  communication  with  Chhattisgarh  by  the  Rajadhar  ghat,  with 
the  uplands,  and  even  with  the  low  lands  of  Balaghat;  and,  by  reason  of  the  good 
road  to  Jubbulpore,  imports  are  obtainable,  and  the  people  are  becoming  habi- 
uated  to  thrift  and  industry.  Probably  Mandla  would  pull  through  the  distress 
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caused  by  the  loss  of  two  successive  crops  without  any  very  near  approach  to 
famine,  if  the  disaster  be  confined  to  its  own  limits. 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  stand  in  1878 
with  comparative  ease  such  rates  for  food  grains  as  less  than  ten  years  ago 
brought  death  from  starvation  to  our  doors. 

Question. — Has  the  Province  suffered  from  any  other  destructive 
calamities,  such  as  floods,  frost,  hail,  locusts,  blight,  &c,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  distress  amounting  to  famine,  or  to  create 
any  general  and  wide-spread  failure  of  the  crop  ? 

This  question  has  already  been  incidentally  answered.  The  portions  of 
of  the  Central  Provinces  liable  to  inundation,  are  very  limited;  nothing  be- 
yond local  disaster  has  been  known  to  have  resulted  from  this  cause. 

Frost  in  most  years  damages  or  destroys  a  few  scattered  fields  of  tur,  gram 
or  mussur. 

A  long  continuance  of  cloudy  weather  in  December  1877  and  January  1878 
destroyed  most  of  the  linseed  crops.  Hail  in  the  Satpura  districts,  Narsingh- 
pur  and  Northern  districts,  has  on  various  occasions  necessitated  large  remis- 
sions, but  this  was  at  a  period  when  heavy  assessments  required  remissions 
where  probably  under  our  present  Settlement,  the  difficulty  would  be  adequately 
met  by  temporary  suspensions. 

There  are  no  records  of  any  considerable  losses  caused  by  locusts. 

1  have  explained  how  blight  is  the  frequent  cause  of  heavy  losses  in  the 

Inches  of  rain  in-  S?r™S  Cr°PS'      Thia  year  ^   ^heat,  gram, 

and  mussur  crops  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Central  Provinces  wrere  lost 
through  blight,  caused  by  excessive  rains 
in  December  and  January.  After  the 
heavy  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  and  was 
not  well  distributed,  came  cloudy  weather, 
during  which  cold  north-east  winds  blew, 
and  nearly  the  whole  crop,  which  every- 
where was  of  magnificent  promise,  was  blighted  in,  as  it  were,  a  few  hours.  Ten 
years  ago  this  loss  would  have  entailed  far  more  serious  consequences. 

Question. — To  what  extent  do  famines  in  the  past  period  ap- 
pear to  have  affected  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  and 
how  long  has  the  effect  lasted  ? 

The  famine  of  1802-3  in  Nimar  was,  no  doubt,  terrible  in  its  severity.  But 
there  followed  so  many  other  troubles,  tending  to  retard  the  recovery  of  the  country, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  its  proper  limits  or  effects  to  the  famine.  The 
anarchy  which  succeeded,  the  ravages  of  those  human  locusts,  the  Pindharis, 
the  disturbances  of  the  Bhils  and  hill  tribes,  the  cruel  oppressions  which  trans- 
formed the  poor  and  generally  harmless  Gonds  into  ruthless  robbers  and  murderers 
who  gave  to  Malini  of  Hoshangabad  its  proverbial  evil  name, — these  causes 
obliterated  the  marks  of  the  famine.  Then,  again,  the  strange  migratory  pro- 
pensities of  the  people,  which  made  a  casual  head-ache  or  tooth-  ache  or  an 
abusive  word  a  sufficient  cause  for  leaving  house  and  home  and  smiling  field, 
prevented  the  recovery  of  the  land. 

No  doubt  the  country  thus  abandoned,  the  wells  becoming  mere  stagnant 
pits  to  catch  decaying  vegetation  and  refuse,  became  •  unhealthy,  and  to  this 
day  there  are  magnificent  lands  in  the  Tapti  valley  where  none  but  a  Kurku 
can  live  with  impunity.  To  some  such  calamity,  of  still  earlier  date,  no  doubt,  is 
owing  the  present  desolation  of  the  Charwa  parganna  of  Hoshangabad. 

Succeeding  famines,  up  to  that  of  1868-69,  appear  to  have  left  no  traces 
unobliterated  by  the  steady  progress  of  two  or  three  years. 

But  1  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  besides  the  material  improve- 
ment of  the  country  effected  in  this  last  famine  by  the  judicious  and  careful 
outlay  of  money  on  roads,  tanks  and  wells,  the  people  have  learnt  very  valuable 
lessons,  that  they  are  now  less  dependent  on  Government,  on  their  immediate 
superiors  in  their  villages,  are  more  provident,  and  are  much  more  able  to  meet 
future  troubles  without  extraneous  support.  If  this  effect  has  indeed  resulted, 
it  will  last  for  many  years,  or  rather  it  will  be  permanent. 


Deo.  1877. 

Jan.  1878. 

Sfioni 

...  3-10 

1-85 

Chhindwara 

...  291 

1-34 

Betul 

...  2-72 

.39 

Nagpur 

...  157 

•66 

Wardha 

...  1-82 

•37 

Hoshangabad 

...  326 

•12 

Mandla 

...  396 

2-82 

Saugor 

...  1-74 

175 

Narsinghpur 

...  2-11 

Jubbulpore 

...  '57 

"•'38 
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Question, — Has  the  condition  of  the  country  improved  in  spite  of 

such  calamities  ? 

Except  perhaps  in  Burmah,  probably  nowhere  in  India  has  improvement  been 
so  great  or  so  rapid  as  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  scarcities  and  famines 
which  have  been  experienced  seem  scarcely  to  have  arrested  the  progress,  even  of 
the  localities  most  affected,  for  more  than  a  very  few  years  or  even  months,  Per- 
haps I  must  except  the  Murwara  tahsil  of  Jubbulpore,  the  Banda  tahsil  of  Saugor, 
and  Mangarh  of  Damoh.    But  Murwara  has  now  fully  recovered. 

Table  showing  area  of  cultivation  before  and  in  the  famine,  year  and  eight  years  after 


District. 

1868-1869 

1869-70 

1876-77 

Raipur 

1,458,689* 

1,385,126* 

2,352,216 

J  ubbulpore 

724,271 

762,935 

990,813 

Saugor 

643,510 

745,627 

771,303 

Damoh 

418,500 

469,974 

447,766 

Bhandara 

799,921 

818,399 

828,236 

Balaghat  &  Seoni  ... 

863,473 

903,660 

1,004,283 

Bilas-  f  Khalsa 

906,269 

1,084,558 

1,099,994 

Pur    1  Zamindari. 

431,214 

Not  shown 

Not  shown 

Explanation. 


♦Statistics  were  then  incomplete,  the 
Settlement  operations  not  having 
closed  in  one  tahsil.  At  the  end  of 
1869  the  total  cultivation  stood  at 
1,849,874  acres.  But  I  retain  the 
figures  here  shown  to  prove  that  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  exertions 
made  at  the  sowings  of  1869-70  to  re- 
coup by  extending  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, still,  through  loss  of  cattle  and 
of  cultivators  and  labourers,  the  Rai- 
pur district  slightly  receded  for  a  few 
months  in  extent  of  cultivation.  Mur- 
wara, Shahgarh  of  Saugor  and  the 
Khalsa  of  Bilaspur  also  receded. 
Murwara  shows  for  1868-69,  acres 
203,969,  for  1869-70  acres  171,681. 
Shahgarh  1868-69  acres  15,188,  1869- 
70  acres  9,983.  For  Bilaspur  see 
page  81. 


Answered  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner. 


Question. — What  is  the  normal  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  how  far  has  it  been  affected  and 
kept  down  by  famine  ? 
The  first  report  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  is  for  the 
year  1868,  and  the  figures  in  reply  to  the  fiist  question  are  taken  from  that  and 
subsequent  reports  by  that  officer. 

Answered  by  the  Sanitary  Question. — What  are  the  facts  on  which  your 
commissioner.  opinion  on  these  last  points  is  based  ? 

Births  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  recorded  at  an  average  of  6*30  per 
mille  of  population  per  annum  in  excess  of  deaths  for  the  10  years  1863*  1877, 
the  aggregate  excess  being  495,940.  In  1869  only  did  the  deaths  exceed  births. 
The  aggregate  excess  was  75,405  in  that  year,  and  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion was  15*5  in  excess  of  births;  in  that  year  thf»re  was  famine  which  was  felt 
most  severely  in  the  Jubbulpore  and  Chhaitisgarh  Divisions. 

Registration  of  vital  statistics  during  1868  and  previous  years  was  not 
perfect  ;  the  following  figures  are,  however,  extracted  from  the  Sanitary  Com. 
missioner's  report: — 

Deaths  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  1868  being  returned  at  16"50  per  1-000 
of  population,  the  following  districts  showed  highest  : — 


Jubbulpore 
Chhindwara 
Bhandara 
Seoni 
Nagpur 
Saugor 
Bilaspur 
Raipur 


29-0 
264 
25  0 
22-9 
21-2 
2-22 
177 
10  2 
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Female. 

local. 

38*1 

+ 

25-0 

=  63-1 

33-9 

+ 

26-8 

=  60-7 

31*3 

+ 

24-7 

=  560 

23-8 

+ 

2*09 

=  447 

22'3 

+ 

17-4 

=  397 

20-6 

+ 

160 

=  36*6 

23-5 

Murwara 

103 

21-2 

21  0 

8-0 

97 

127 

Mortality  falling  in  1869,  per  1,000  of  male  and  female  population,  at 
35-9  in  the  Provinces,  the  following  are  the  highest  district  figures: 

Jubbulpore 
Damoh 

Saugor  ..• 
Bhandara 
Bilaspur 
Raipur 

and  in  1870,  the  totals  fell  to  the  following: 
Jubbulpore 
Damoh 
Saugor 
Bbandara 
Bilaspur 
Raipur 

The  ratio  for  towns  for  1868  is  not  given  ;  that  for  1869  is  here  extracted  : — 
Jubbulpore  /  \  ...  123*3 

Panagarh  J  Jubbulpore    f  ...  1013 

Sehora  |     District.      I  ...  877 

Garha  {  J  ...  71'5 

Mandla  ...  ...  ...  1028 

Garhakota  (Saugor)  ...  ...  90  7 

Gadarwara  (Narsinghpur)        ...  ...  82*1 

Damoh  ...  ...  ...  78"4 

Bilaspur  (     Bilaspur    >  ...  76*7 

Ratanpur  {     District.     J  ...  62*6 

Raipur  ...  »«.  ...  73'2 

To  cholera  was  due  the  heavy  mortality  in  Seoni,  Jubbulpore  and  Mandla 
in  1868 ;  42,  27  and  27  being  the  ratios  of  cholera  deaths  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
all  causes;  and  to  this  disease  and  to  small-pox,  to  fevers,  bowel  complaints 
^  Para.  45,  Section  ii  ,^Sani-  and  to  famine  was  due  the  heavy  mortality  in  1869* 
tary  ommissioners  report  or  excee(je<j[  that  of  1868  by  nearly  100,000  souls- 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner's  statistics  do  not  give  deaths  the  result  of  famine 
separately  ;  the  following  figures  show  to  what  mortality  was  due  during  the 
year,  1868,1869  and  1870:— 

1863.  1869.  1870. 

Cholera  7,952  51,387  107 

Small-pox  2,843  16,849  2,348 

Fever  47,160  68,999  81,244 

Bowel  complants  5,175  12,550  14,497 

Other  diseases  13,928  23,488  13,407 

The  rise  fron  13,928  in  1868  from  "  other  diseases"  to  23,483  in  1869,  and 
the  fall  to  13,407,  in  1870,  would  point  to  famine  as  the  cause  of  the  increase 
in  1869  ;  but  to  what  precise  extent  famine  raised  the  mortality  in  1869,  I  am 
unable  to  say;  these  diseases  follow  in  the  wake  of  famine  or  want. 

Failure  of  crops  was  complete  in  some  places  and  partial  in  others ;  the 
north-east  part  of  the  Raipur  district  suffered  most,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Bilaspur.  Relief  works  were  started  early.  Accustomed  to  abundance  of  food, 
obtained  by  light  labour,  the  people  could  not  be  induced  to  go  40  or  50  miles 
to  work;  they  preferred  semi-starvation  on  berries  and  other  jungle  produce  to 
fair  labour  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  ;  and  works  had  to  be  designed  on 
the  score  of  accessibility  to  the  suffering  classes. 

Cholera  broke  out  in  these  gangs  in  May,  and  committed  great  havoc. 
The  return  for  the  two  districts  show  a  mortality  of  18,569. 

The  Northern  districts  suffered  from  an  influx  of  starving  people  from 
adjoining  Native  states.  Saugor,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore  were  the  districts 
chiefly  concerned.  In  Murwara,  the  northern  sub-division  of  Jubbulpore, 
failure  of  the  crops  was  complete,  aud  followed  two  bad  years.  As  relief  opera- 
tions were  taken  in  hand  early,  to  this  point  flocked  the  starving  from  Rewah, 
Nagode  and  Punna.  The  condition  in  which  many  of  these  emigrants  arrived 
was  very  bad ;  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  many  survived  only 
a  few  hours,  whilst  others  were  unfit  for  work  until  after  a  protracted  convalescence. 
A  Table  (B)  is  here  given  showing  deaths  in  Saugor,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore, 
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B. 


Deaths. 

Saugor. 

Damoh 

Jubbulpore. 

Eaipur. 

Bilaspur. 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1868 

18G9 

1870 

Cholera 

256 

9,295 

2,285 

2,940 

3,796 

25 

3 

9,3 19 

4 

9,220 

Small-pox 

238 

5,434 

1 

63 

2,014 

"  9 

398 

2,372 

59 

123 

400 

273 

193 

495 

'  06 

Fever 

5,901 

8,605 

7,759 

1,474 

2,441 

1,714 

2,831 

16,791 

6,447 

4,438 

9,894 

9,023 

8,641 

10,060 

4,000 

Bowela  com- 

plaints  ... 

717 

1,012 

S48 

229 

810 

854 

767 

4,918 

2,007 

391 

776 

476 

124 

375 

278 

Other  causes  ... 

2,731 

2,924 

1,491 

573 

1,406 

874 

3,691 

8,684 

1,377 

813 

912 

713 

77 

776 

89 

9,843 

27,270 

10,099 

2,373 

9,492 

3,461 

10,627 

26,561 

9,915 

5,768 

21,331 

10, 185 

9,039 

20,926 

4,433 

also  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  in  1868-69  and  1870.  This  shows  that  the  Jubbul- 
pore district  suffered  most  from  the  diseases  more  closely  relating  to  famine,  as 
bowel  diseases  and  those  undefined  and  grouped  under  "other  causes."  The 
losses  from  these  two  diesases  were  as  follow  in  the  three  years  : — 


1868.  1869.  1870. 

4,458  13,602  3,384 

thus  10,000  in  round  numbers  perished  in  excess  of  the  deaths  of  a  normal 
year  from  these  two  causes ;  the  figures  for  the  other  districts  mentioned  are 
not  so  marked ;  those  for  Saugor  are— 

1868.  1868.  1870. 

3,448  3,936  2,339 

and  those  for  Raipur  give  no  clue  to  the  real  mortality  that  took  place  there  as 
the  result  of  famine.  Since  that  date  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  has, 
been  vastly  improved. 
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Appendix  No.  I. 

Shifting  tenures  of  Chhattisgarh. 

"  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  present  and  future  evil  results  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  soil  which  prevents  the  greater  numbers  of 
Mr.  Hewett's  Settlement  Report      j  frQm  fa     •  compact  holding  or  from  en- 

joying  possession  or  the  same  land  tor  more  than  a 
few  years  at  a  time,  but  this  is  the  state  of  things  that  prevails  throughout  the  greater 
number  of  the  villages  of  the  Raipur  district.  It  is  the  custom  when  a  new  ryot 
comes  to  a  village  always  to  give  him  a  portion  of  cultivated  land  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  plough  bullocks  he  has,  and  if  some  other  ryot  does  not  opportunely 
vacate  his  holding  so  as  to  allow  the  new  comer  to  step  in,  the  land  required  is 
usually  obtained  by  throwing  the  whole  of  the  village  cultivation  into  one  lot  and 
redistributing  it. 

When  the  land  is  thus  re-divided,  it  is  first  of  all  separated  into  from  four  to  eight 
equal  shares,  of  which  the  Malguzar  gets  one  or  two  as  his  portion.  The  other  shares 
(lakas)  are  sub-divided  among  the  ryots,  one  of  the  principal  ryots  sub-dividing  each 
"laka"  among  the  ryots  allotted  to  his  division  in  such  away  that  each  man  receives 
a  portion  of  every  kind  of  soil  in  the  village  exactly  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
his  whole  ho'ding,  and  the  new  ryot  receives  neither  more  or  less  than  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  village.    Thus  if  a  ryot  has  two  ploughs  of  land  and  there  are 
twenty-four  ploughs  in  the  village,  he  will  receive  a  twefth  part  of  every  kind  of 
land  ;  and  as  the  soils  are  discriminated  with  the  most  minute  accuracy,  some  of  the 
lots  apportioned  become  of  almost  infinitesimal  sinallness,  while  the  various  fields 
of  each  holding  lie  in  all  parts  of  the  village,  so  that  a  ryot  with  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
of  land  may  frequently  hold  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  fields  or 
even  more,  scattered  over  a  surface  of  two  or  three  square  miles.  It  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  above  that  this  custom  does  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  arise 
from  the  notion  that  each  ryot  is  entitled'to  cultivate  the  best  land  in  his  turn;  and  it  is, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  so  anomalous  that  a  few  words  as  to  its  origin  may  not  be  consi- 
dered to  be  out  of  place  here.   It  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  old  Taluqdari  tenure  as  developed  by  the  isolated  state  of  the  country.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Chhattisgarh,  when  once  settled  in  the  country,  seem  to  be  loath  to 
leave  it;  and  in  old  times  the  dangers  of  the  jungle  roads  must  have  been  consider- 
ably greater  than  at  present,  hence  there  was  little  external  trade,  and  both  chiefs 
and  people  lived  in  ignorance  of  the  luxuries  of  the  outer  world  content  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil.    The  same  causes  acted  on  the  ruling  powers,  and  hence  an 
expanding  revenue  was  not  looked  for  ;  and  as  money  was  of  little  value  except  to 
satisfy  the  revenue  demands,  the  payments  of  all  remained  the  same  from  year  to 
year.    Under  such  a  system  it  was  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  ryots  to  induce 
any  new  comer  to  share  their  burdens,  and  all  were  willing  to  give  up  some  of  their 
lands  in  order  to  attract  sellers  who  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  older  resi- 
dents, but  at  the  same  time  it  was  held  that  such  relinquishment  must  fall  on  all 
equally,  and  hence  arose  the  excessively  minute  sub- division  described  above.  This 
custom  has,  till  the  present  time,  continued  popular  with  the  ryots ;  and  together 
with  the  extreme  superstition  of  the  |people,  it  accounts  for  the  unusual  want  of 
attachment  to  the  soil  which  has  been  observed  among  Chhattisgarhis  ;  as  when  a 
ryot  knew  that  he  could  get  cultivated  land  as  good  or  probably  superior  to  that 
which  he  held  in  another  village,  and  that  he  would  be  at  once  received  in  his  new 
quarters  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  oldest  inhabitant,  it  needed  a  very  slight 
cause  to  make  him  migrate. 
But  though  these  periodical  changes  have  hitherto  been  popular  with  the  ryots,  they 
have  lost  many  of  their  charms  since  the  settlement,  as  new  that  each  ryot  has  to 
pay  rent  more  according  to  the  value  of  his  holding  than  in  former  times,  and  that 
money  has  become  more  valuable,  men  do  not  care  to  make  a  change  which  may 
not  prove  of  any  benefit ;  while  on  other  hand,  the  Malguzars  who  were  formerly 
indifferent  in  the  matter,  have  now  found  out  that  the  custom  has  its  good  side  for 
them,  as  it  prevents  ryots  from  acquiring  rights  of  occupancy  and  attracts  new 
settlers,  they  therefore  encourage  it  in  every  way.    For  this  reason  it  will  probably 
continue,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the  country  if  the  system  of  dividing 
holdings  into  a  number  of  small  plots  distributed  over  a  large  surface  were  modified, 
and  I  believe  that  by  pressing  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  change  of  system 
on  Malguzars  and  ryots,  a  good  deal  might  be  done  towards  eradicating  the  worst 
evils  of  the  present  custom." 
((  The  number  of  tenants-at-will  is  very  numerous,  being  so  high  as  43,502.  This  is  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  proprietors,  because  with  this 

Mr.  Chisbolm  s   Settlement  Rc-      1         c     u>     .        ,i  ■  .    i. 

port  of  Uilaspur.  class  of  cultivators  they  can,  from  year  to  year,  make 

their'  own  terms,  and  bring  an  element  of  competition 
into  play  in  enhancing  rent ;  an  element  which  will  largely  increase  proprietary  pro- 
fits, should  the  prices  of  produce  greatly  and  permanently  rise  during  the  currency  of 
the  settlement.  It  is  not  however  satisfactory  for  the  great  body  of  the  cultivators, 
for  their  position  remains  a  precarious  one,  and  the  changes  of  the  future 
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can  scarcely  to  any  perceptible  extent  improve  their  material  condition.  The  mi- 
gratory habits  of  the  great  mass  of  Chhattisgarh  ryots,  so  often  commented  upon, 
has  inevitably  produced  this  result,  and  this  very  frequency  of  change  has  to  a  large 
extent  impoverished  the  lower  stratum  of  cultivators,  who  are  usually  needy  and 
indebted.  Had  it  been  possible,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  expedient,  to  con- 
fer rights  on  this  wandering  class  of  squatters,  for  such  a  course  would  have  been 
reducing  the  recognition  of  rights  to  a  ridiculous  level,  and  while  destroying  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  privileges  which  old  and  hereditary  cultivators  appre- 
ciate, would  have  been  conferring  them  on  a  class  whose  antecedents  created  no 
prospect  of  permanent  retention. 

How  a  practice  so  alien  to  all  Aryan  tastes  and  feelings  as  that  of  changing  from  one 
village  to  another  should  have  become  chronic  in  Chhattisgarh,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  so  largely  Aryan  in  origin,  it  is  difficult  to  realize.  The  abun- 
dance of  land,  and  the  competition  for  tenants,  as  also  the  large  admixture 
of  a  Gond  element  in  the  population,  may  be  advanced  as  reasons  occa- 
sioning the  custom.  But  admitting  the  tendency  of  these  circumstances  to  origi- 
nate the  practice,  so  strong  would  seem  the  force  of  habit  and  example  that  it 
continues  where  these  causes  have  ceased  to  operate.  It  exists  in  tracts  like  the 
Moongeylee  perganna  where  available  land  is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  where 
a  change  of  residence  rarely  brings  in  its  train  a  better  holding  on  easier  terms. 
In  the  same  way  migration  is  quite  as  common  in  villages  where  there  are 
no  Gonds,  as  where  this  essentially  wandering  community  is  disproportionately 
numerous.  In  presence  of  these  facts,  one  thing  is  clear  that  among  a  considera- 
ble section  of  the  cultivating  community,  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  attach- 
ment to  their  holdings. 

This  circumstance  was  noticed  by  Colonel  Agnew  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  pro- 
tectorate. He  was  anxious  to  alter  the  Mahratta  system  of  forestalling  the  crop 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  by  so  arranging  the  kists,  that  the  ryots  would  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  them  after  having  disposed  of  their  surplus  produce.  He 
found  however,  that  owing  to  the  migratory  character  of  the  cultivators,  the 
arrangement  was  one  that  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  in  a  Report  written  in 
1819,  intimating  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  he  states  that  the  malguzars  in  a  body 
"  positively  refused  to  be  security  for  the  revenue,  if  the  usual  periods  of  payment 
"  were  not  adhered  to.''  Of  the  ryots  he  writes  "  that  they  have  no  local  attach- 
"  ment,  but  are  rather  fond  of  change,  that  they  will  quit  the  village  in  which 
"  they  and  their  family  have  resided  for  years,  if  death  deprives  them  of  one 
"  relative,  that  a  headache  even  is  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  migrate,  and  that 
"  in  most  cases  when  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the  seasons  has  been  favour - 
able  to  them,  they  remove  to  another  quarter." 

There  is  in  fact  a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  point  among  all  Officers  who 
have  served  in  Chhattisgarh.  Thus  the  Commissioner,  Colonel  Balmain,  in  a  letter 
of  13th  October  18i>+,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  writes  of  the  population  being 
"  very  much  migratory  in  its  tendencies"  and  that  "  now,  people  on  the  slightest 
4<  provocation,  shift  their  quarters  to  another  village."  These  remarks  sufficiently 
show  why  so  large  a  body  of  the  Chhattisgarh  cultivators  remain  tenants-at-will. 
It  was  thought  that  their  numbers  would  be  largely  reduced  by  allowing  an  occu- 
pancy with  changing  fields,  if  accompanied  by  residence  in  the  village  for  an  ex- 
tended interval,  to  confer  the  same  rights  as  an  occupancy  of  the  same  fields.  Such 
acknowledgment  has  increased  the  number  of  privileged  holders  by  4,689,  or  30 
per  cent.  But  of  course  it  has  had  no  influence  in  affecting  the  position  of  the 
numerous  wandering  classes  ;  for  in  this  district,  shifting  residence  is  a  much  more 
common  vice  than  changing  fields.  The  privileged  holders  are  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  comfortable  of  the  whole  cultivating  community,  and  among  them  the  opera- 
tions of  the  settlement  have  distinctly  engendered  a  feeling  of  permanence.  Even 
here  however,  owing  to  the  deeply  superstitious  character  of  the  people,  an  un- 
timely death,  an  absence  of  children,  a  failure  of  crop,  a  visitation  of  cholera,  a 
murrain  among  cattle,  an  accidental  fire,  will  all  be  occasions  when  the  temptation 
to  migrate  will  be  strong,  (for  with  their  fatalist  notions  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  a  change  of  place  may  not  bring  a  change  of  fortune),  but  with  the 
knowledge  these  classes  have  now  acquired  of  the  nature  of  their  rights,  the  great 
majority,  I  am  confident,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  feeling,  and  will  remain  strong 
in  the  position  which  the  settlement  has  secured  for  them, 
am  sanguine  of  this  result  for,  from  an  enumeration  I  had  made  of  the  number  of  cul- 
tivators who  had  removed  from  one  village  to  another,  during  an  interval  of  a  year, 
I  found  that  out  of  an  aggregate  of  58,789  ryots,  5,263  had  shifted  their  residence, 
but  while  the  proportion  of  tenants-at-will  who  had  thus  migrated  was  12  percent, 
the  number  of  privileged  holders  was  scarcely  2  per  cent.  This  is  an  encouraging 
feature,  and  illustrates  the  success  which  attends  the  creation  of  special  rights  in 
the  soil  in  favor  of  cultivators,  even  in  a  tract  singularly  destitute  of  traditional 
attachment  to  hereditary  holdings." 
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Appendix  No.  II. 

Peculiarities  of  rice  cultivation  in  Chhatti.sgarh. 

"  A  peculiarity  of  rice  fields  in  Chhattisgarh,  is  their  extreme  minuteness.    In  every 

village  numbers  of  fields  are  found  not  exceeding  a  few 
Report  ofBUasJTur.  Settlement    poles,  or  about  the  dimension  of  a  _  public  dining  table. 

The  practice  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the.  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  tenants,  unless  each  received  a  share  in  the  good  or  best  lying 
land.  Thus  land  lying  near  the  village  is  coveted,  because  it  is  so  easily  worked 
and  manured,  and  a  low  dip,  because,  when  ridged,  it  best  utilizes  the  annual  rain- 
fall. These  stretches  then  come  to  be  very  minutely  divided.  A_gain,  now  that  the 
custom  of  small  fields  is  stereotyped,  it  is  generally  urged  that  in  red  soil  the  smaller 
the  surface  enclosed,  the  better  the  water  is  stored  and  the  larger  the  crop ;  and 
from  my  own  experience,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fact.  Thus  what  originated  for 
convenience  is  retained  for  profit.  I  have  never,  it  is  true,  actually  tested  the 
point,  but  I  believe  that  given  an  acre  of  red  soil,  the  produce  will  be  larger  if  it  is 
divided  into  eight  fields,  than  if  the  whole  is  kept  as  one  field  only.  It  is  quite 
common  for  a  cultivator  to  do  this,  and  I  cannot  fancy  he  would  he  fool  enough  to 
take  the  trouble,  unless  experience  taught  bim  that  he  benefited  thereby.  The 
rationale  of  the  subject  1  take  to  be  this,  that  red  soil  does  not  retain  moisture, 
though  at  the  same  time  surface  water  does  not  percolate  freely  through  it.  In 
soil  like  this,  for  rice,  it  is  therefore  important  to  obtain  as  much  surface  water  as 
possible,  and  this  is  effected  by  ridging  in  small  areas.  This  trouble  is  not  taken 
with  soil  which  retains  moisture,  and  in  which,  if  surface  water  remains  long,  the 
crop  is  likely  to  rot.  In  fact  it  is  always  found  that  where  the  fields  are  large,  the 
soil  is  black  ;  and  that  where  the  converse  is  the  case,  it  is  on  account  of  tha  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  red  soil.  Under  the  present  system  of  rice  cultivation,  I  consider 
that  small  fields  in  Chhattisgarh  are  not  only  a  convenience  but  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  practice  of  changing  fields.  This  would  occur  periodically, 
so  that  no  tenants  should  monopolize  the  best  land.  This  practice  is  not  universal. 
It  exists  in  some  villages  only.  The  want  of  attachment,  however,  to  individual 
holdings  is  an  almost  universal  feature  ;  and  a  very  trifle  will  often  induce  even  a 
hereditary  ryot  to  relinquish  his  land.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  little  of  that 
minute  and  persistent  care  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  a  peasantry  attached  to 
the  soil.  Few  cultivators  feel  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  devote  extra  labour  to  perma- 
nently enhancing  the  yield  of  their  fields,  and  so  cultivation  generally  comes  to  be 
desultory  and  is  carelessly  carried  out. 

Where  an  agricultural  population  depends  so  entirely  on  a  solitary  crop,  and  that  crop 
one  which  requires  an  abundant  rain-fall,  each  succeeding  season  becomes  a  period 
of  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  A  failure  of  rain  involves  famine;  a  deficiency,  wide- 
spread scarcity.  It,  however,  fortunately  happens  that  Chhattisgarh,  being  girdled 
by  hills,  enjoys  a  fairly  regular  monsoon.  Thus  there  are  traditions  of  partial  failure 
of  crop,  but  no  tradition  of  a  famine ;  for  if  the  absence  of  rain-fall  has  blasted 
hopes  in  one  quarter,  the  area  is  so  extensive,  that  at  some  other  point  the  fall  has 
been  adequately  abundant.  Besides  periodical  showers,  the  rice  crop  requires  four 
heavy  downpours,  namely  one  in  each  of  the  four  monsoon  months.  The  Septem- 
ber one  should  be  late  in  the  month,  and  as  this  is  often  untimely  or  deficient, 
bumper  harvests  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  It  is  at  this  time,  if  bright  sunny 
days  persistently  succeed  each  other,  that  heavy  care  is  pourtrayed  on  every  coun- 
tenance, from  a  horrid  dread  that  the  whole  season's  labour  will  be  lost.  Then  the 
village  gods  are  pitiously  supplicated,  while  the  elders  find  comfort  in  relating  their 
experiences,  and  the  weather-wise  make  their  prophecies,  scanning  every  cloud  lest 
haply  they  may  find  a  hopeful  omen. 

At  the  same  time  the  country  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  regularity  of  the  monsoon. 
There  are  scattered  over  the  district  some  seven  thousand  tanks,  which  the  fore- 
thought of  succeeding  generations  has  contributed  to  construct.  Although  not 
entirely  available  for  watering  the  fields  (for  many  are  strictly  preserved  to  provide 
water  during  the  heats  of  summer  for  man  and  beast),  yet  a  large  number  are 
utilized  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  thus  some  portion  of  the  crop  in  numerous 
tillages  at  all  times  comes  to  be  saved.  To  increase  the  means  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion, is  as  desirable  an  object  in  Chhattisgarh  as  in  other  parts  in  India  ;  but  the 
construction  of  canals  or  capacious  reservoirs  of  water  to  achieve  this  end,  is  not 
likely  to  be  attempted  during  this  generation.  These  great  works  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  large  outlay,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  present  they  would  not  be  remu- 
nerative. I  mean  remunerative  in  a  practical,  not  a  philanthropic,  sense.  Such 
works  render  a  famine  impossible  ;but  for  ordinary  crops,  water  would  only  be  taken 
in  special  seasons,  while  sugar-cane  and  other  irrigated  products  would  not  for  years 
be  extensively  enough  cultivated  to  yield  a  large  annual  income.  In  fact  a  scant 
population  and  a  large  irrigated  area  cannot  co-exist,  and  therefore  in  Chhattisgai  h 
the  best  assistance  the  agricultural  classes  can  receive,  is  the  liberal  aid  of  Taccavi 
advances,  to  extend  on  all  sides  the  gradual  construction  of  tanks." 
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Appendix 


Statement  showing  famines  and 


Districts. 


{  Kagpnr 

Wardha 

Chanda 

Bhandara 
"Nimar 


Hoshangabad 


Narsinghpur 


l.Jubbulpore 


c-  rSaugor 

el 

>  > 


i>  [_  Dam  ob. 


Years. 


1771. 


Doubtful .. 


War  and 
political  dis 
turbancea. 
Do. 


Do. 


fBetul 


3 

3  > 


Chhindwara 


Seoni 


1783. 


Doubtful , 


War  and 
political  dis 
turbances. 


Do. 


1802-4. 


War  and 

famine  in 
Ueccan. 


War  and  fa 
mine  in  the 
Deccan;  fai 
lure  of  rains 
1803. 
Do. 


^Mandla 


-g  fRaipur 

i  < 


Sambalpur 

Balaghat 

Upper  Godavari 

Khandeah 

Berar 

Orissa 

N^rth- Western  Provinces. 


1809. 


1818.  —  Ex-j  1825  or  1826 
cess  rains  hurt  scanty  rains, 
kharif.  1819 
political  dis- 
turbance 

Early  stop- 
ping of  mon- 
soon,   r  a  b  i 
failed. 
Do. 


Do. 


Doubtful . 


Pindharii. 


Do. 


Do. 


1818-1819. 


1823-27. 


Doubtful, 
and   rests  on 
tradition. 


Exports  and 
war. 


Heavy  rains 
in  cold  wea 
ther.  War. 


Excess  of 
rain  in  cold 
weather.  War, 

Hail  storms. 
War. 


1828-29. 


1830-31. 


Desperate 
famine. 


Political 
disturbances. 


1824.  Hail 
1827.  Hail 


Heavy  mon 
soon  hurt  ka 
rif  1826. 

1824.  Hail. 

1825.  Hail 
and  blight, 


Blight 


Sharif  and 
rabi  both 
injured,  defi 
ciency  of  rain- 
fall. 


1830-31.  Frost 
and  hail  and 
heavy  rain  in 
cold  weather. 

Remission 
of    2  lakhs ; 
cause  not 
clear. 


1832 
drought. 


1830. 
Blight. 

1831.  Hail 
and  blight. 


Failure 
monsoon. 


of 


no.  ni. 

heavy  failures  of  crops. 
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1832-35. 


1832.  Excessive 
rain. 

1833.  Scanty  fall. 


1831.  Rabi  lost 
from  rain  in  cold 
weather. 

1831.  Autumn 
rains  hurt  kharif: 
insects  the  rabi. 


1845. 


1833.  Scanty  rain 
in  monsoon. 


1832.  Blight 
stroyed  rabi. 


de- 


1833.  Early  mon- 
soon, stopped  in  July. 


Little  rain 
till  August, 
none  after. 


Do. 


Do. 


1832.  Immigra 
tion,  hail  storms,  rabi 
lost. 

1832.  Excessive 
rain-fall. 

1833.  Early  stop- 
ping of  monsoon. 


1833.  Do. 


1834-35.  Uncer- 
tain,  probably  short 
rain-fall. 

1835.  Short  rain 
and  export. 


1846-4,7. 


1852. 


Blight  from 
rains  in  cold 
weather. 


Cause  uncertain ... 


Famine 

Famine  1832-33... 


Bundlekhand  and 
N.W.P.,  1838.84. 


Uncertain, 
probably 
drought  as  in 
Bilaspur. 

Low  stock 
from  exports, 
drought,  both 
crops  failed. 


Blight  from 
excess  of  rain 
in  cold  wea- 
ther. 


1854-55. 


Blight  from 
heavy  rains. 


Blight  from 
rains  in  cold 
weather. 


Do. 
in  1854 
drought  in 
1855. 
Do. 


Do. 


1865-68. 

18R6-67.  Jowari  hurt 
by  winter  rains. 


1867-68.  Heavy  mon 
soon;  rice  good,  jowari  poor, 
hail  storms. 


1868-69. 


1877 -7S. 


1864-66.  Rather  short 
harvests. 

1866-67.  Good  harvest 
hail  storms. 

1867-68.  Excessive  rains 
in  monsoon,  blight  in 
low  lands. 


1866-67  hail  storms. 
1867-68  excessive  rains 
in  monsoon:  blight  in  low 
lands. 


Scanty  mon- 
Rather  scanty 


f  1865-66. 

soon. 
1867-68. 
{  monsoon. 

1866-67.  Good  out-turn, 
rabi  sowings  short,  seed 
l^hard  to  get. 


Scarcity  prices  from  un- 
favourable rains  and  ex 
port. 


1865-66.  Drought. 
1S65-66.  Drought. 


a 


O 


3 


a 


T3 


^3 

to 

3 


a 


J3 


to 


»-» 

a 

a 
'2 
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Group  3.  Give  any  statistics  you  possess  as  to  the  average 
area  in  each  district  under  cultivation  yearly,  distinguishing  food 
crops  trom  others;  the  average  amount  of  the  chief  food  grain  pro- 
duced per  acre  ;  the  total  consumption  in  the  district  of  such  grains; 
tlie  surplus  that  remains  for  export,  or  the  deficiency  that  has  to  be 
supplied  by  import  in  ordinarv  years. 


The  required  statistics  are  given  in  the  following  tables 
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Bilaspur 

Total  ... 
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Question. — How  are  these  statistics  collected,  what  amount  of 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  them,  and  what  suggestions  can  you  make 
for  their  improvement  ? 

These  tables  are  founded  on  the  annual  village  papers  prepared  by  the 
Patwaris  showing  the  area  and  crop  cultivated  in  each  field.  Great  trouble  is 
taken  to  get  Patwaris  to  give  correct  returns,  or  in  those  districts  where  there  are 
no  Patwaris,  to  obtain  them  from  the  Malguzars.  Probably  the  total  areas 
under  each  kind  for  fields  long  under  cultivation  are  pretty  correctly  given. 
Where  two  or  more  crops  are  grown  in  the  same  field  the  difficulty  i8  greatly 
increased ;  and  probably  in  districts  where  the  area  of  cultivation  is  rapidly 
extending,  the  newly  broken  lands  are  sometimes  omitted  for  a  year  or  so. 
Accordingly  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  area  is  under-stated. 

The  averages  of  produce  are  taken  from  the  Settlement  reports,  and  repre- 
sent the  produce  of  average  good  years.  In  a  few  cases  experience  has  led  us  to 
reduce  the  out-turn  factor.  I  think  our  figures  are  within  the  mark  as  to  aver- 
age produce. 

The  local  consumption  has  been  calculated  thus  : — for  each  head  of  popula- 
tion, men,  women  and  children,  5  maunds  each  per  annum,  or  daily  for  a  man 
l|lb.,  for  a  woman  1  lb.,  for  a  child  f.  This  on  our  population  gives  close  on 
5  maunds.  To  this  is  added  for  seed, — rice  1£  maund,  wheat  1  maund,  and  others 
f  maund,  for  each  area  cultivated.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  wastage, 
food  for  cattle,  &c,  at  ^  a  maund  per  head  of  population.  The  vegetables  gene- 
rally consumed,  with  the  condiments,  with  fish,  and  animal  food  now  and  then 
obtained,  give  a  fair  addition  to  the  grain  supposed  to  represent  the  average  con- 
sumption. 

No  deduction  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  jungle  fruits  and  gums  and 
Total  population  ...  8,201,519  roots'  always  available  for  a  part  of  the  year  to 
_  ,  ini  no„    the  forest  tribes.     Again,  as  a  source  of  food 

Forest  tribes  ...       1,4-94.087  ,  ,  .         e  •  t 

Bhil,  Bhilai,  Koi,  Kurkn,  Qond,  Meria,  supply,  mnowa  is  of  very  great  importance.  1 
Khond,  Byga,  Barras,  Soad,  and  others.    nave  ^one  my  best  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 

quantity  which,  as  a  minimum,  might  be  consumed  in  ordinary  years  ;  but  I 
cannot  venture  on  figures.  In  Betul  it  is  consumed  for  some  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year  by  those  who  eat  it,  probably  every  other  day. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  just  now  received  by  me  (7th  August  1878) 
shows  how  mhowa  is  now  regarded  in  the  Seoni  district : — 

"  I  now  beg  to  submit  for  your  perusal  two  petitions  submitted  by  Kallars  of  Lakhnadon, 

praying  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  mhowa  may  be  reduced. 
They  urge  the  big'a  price  at  which  mhowa  is  selling,  owing  partly  to  export  and  partly 

to  tiie  fact  that  it  is  largely  used  for  foud  :  also  that  the  price  of  20  seers  of  mhowa 

is  Rs.  1-4-0,  or  4  annas  per  "  kuru". 
They  also  beg  that  Government  will  supply  them  with  mhowa. 

Enquiry  made  bere  sbovvs  that  the  following  Mahajana  have  exported  mhowa  to  Nagpur 
and  Kamptee  as  follows  : — 

Exported.  In  stock. 

Madhopershad  ...        1,000  khandies  100  khandies. 

Murlidhar  ...  500       „  20 

Eamji,  Marwari  ...        1,500       ,,  100  „ 

Sewaji  ...  200  „ 

Sookh  Lai  ...       1,000       „  100 

MoonaLal  ...  200  „ 

Kirparain  ...  500 


4,900       „  320 
It  is  also  undoubted  that  Zamindara  have  made  large  purchases  to  feed  their  tenants, — 
for  instance  Goolab  biugh  of  Darasi  purchased  1,000  khandies,  and  others  have 
done  the  same. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  price  of  mhowa  has  enormously  risen,  being  in  many 
places  5  or  6  rupees  a  khandi,  and  the  Kallars  who  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  at 
1  rupee  to  2  rupees  a  khandi  feel  the  rise  severely,  especially  as  they  are  unable 
to  raise  the  price  of  liquor,  owing  to  the  generally  impoverished  condition  of  the 
drinking  classes." 

From  enquiries  at  Nagpur  it  appears  that  much  mhowa  intended  for  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  but  countermanded,  has  accumulated  in  the  city.  Only  a 
small  portion  wa3  despatched  by  railway.  Such  purchases  in  the  Satpura 
districts  would  be  likely  to  create  alarm,  if  not  panic. 
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I  have  made  no  deduction  for  this  large  substitution  of  mhowa  in  place  of 
cereals,  and  this  will,  I  think,  compensate  for  an  unknown  or  rather  uncertain 
increment  to  the  population  since  the  date  of  the  census  of  January  1872. 

There  is  also  some  amount  of  cultivation  in  the  unsettled  Government  waste 
lands,  which  now  produces  grain  and  other  crops  ;  of  this  I  have  no  statistics, 
and  its  produce  has  been  excluded  from  the  statement. 

The  Settlement  Officer  of  Nimar  in  1870  wrote  that  the  district  imported  a 
considerable  part  of  its  food.  I  therefore  am  doubtful  of  my  figures  for  Nimar. 
For  the  rest,  1  consider  that  we  have  fairly  reliable  statistics,  and  I  cannot  see 
any  way  of  improving  them  till  the  Central  Provinces'  Revenue  Bill,  now  before 
the  Government  of  India,,  shall  have  been  passed. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  following  account,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  Native  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Balaghat  district.  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  325,000  people,  about  100,000  people  use  mhowa  as  food 
from  June  to  April,  and  between  70,000  and  80,000  maunds  of  mhowa  are  thus 
consumed,  the  daily  allowance  may  be  stated  at  about  4  chittacks. 

*  Bmnbax  maUharicum.  Of  the  minor  forest  produce,  about  5,000  maunds  of 

t  Tacca  pinnatifidaA  semal*  and  kanhikundt  are  used  for  food. 

About  80,000  maunds  of  cereals  may  be  deducted.  That  is,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  saving  of  cereals  through  the  consumption  of  the  crops  of  mhowa  and 
forest  produce  amounts  to  2,962  tons  annually.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is 
very  generally  consumed  in  ordinary  years  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  then  forms  about  a  third  part  of  the  food  consumed  by  those  who 
at  all  use  it  as  food. 

In  Saugor  the  cost  of  mhowa  is  now  two  and  half  times  as  high  as  is  usual, 
and  in  Hoshangabad  the  Kallars  are  in  difficulties  owing  to  the  enhanced  cost, 
although  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  was  far  from  scanty. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Sambalpur  writes  : — 

"  There  is  at  present  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to  submit  an  estimate  of 
how  many  people  make  use  of  mhowa  as  food.  Mr.  Russell  (late  Settlement 
Officer),  while  out  marching,  evidently  made  some  enquiries,  for  in  his  diary  of  the 
10th  February,  he  writes  : — '  Here  the  staple  rice  is  supplemented  by  mhowa,  which 
in  the  jungly  parts  constitutes  the  only  food  for  about  two  months,  sub-jungly  for  one 
month;  other  grains,  beans,  &c.  for  another  month ;  and  in  the  very  wild  parts,  roots 
and  tubers  resembling  in  appearance  only  sweet  potatoes.' 

The  Raja  of  Rebrakol  told  me  that  in  his  State  no  one  ever  died  of  hunger,  because  the 
jungles  furnished  ample  supplies  of  fruit,  roots,  leaves,  &c,  on  which  they  subsist 
when  grain  is  scare*  and  not  within  their  reach." 

Probably  later  on  I  shall  receive  similar  accounts  from  other  hill  districts. 
If  I  am  so  fortunate,  I  will  continue  this  subject  in  an  Appendix. 

Group  40— Question.  What  area  of  your  Province  and  of  its 
several  disrticts  is  protected  from  drought  in  an  average  year  by  irri- 
gation from — 

(1.)    Canals,  jhils  or  channels  from  rivers  ? 

(2.)    From  wells  and  tanks  ? 
There  are  no  canals  or  jhils.    The  depth  of  the  river  beds  below  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  land  also  precludes,  save  in  perhaps  a  very  few  instances,  the 
construction  of  irrigation  channels  from  rivers.    No  such  channels  have  been 
constructed. 

Statistics  of  irrigation  from  wells  and  tanks  are  given  in  the  following 
Statement : — 

Statement  showing  the  area  irrigated  in  each  district. 


Districts. 

Area  in  acres 
irrigated  from 
wells  and  tanks. 

Districts. 

Area  in  acres 
irrigated  from 
wells  and  takes. 

Nagpur 

12,492 

Bhandara 

320,S63 

302,500  irrigated  from  tanks. 

Man  da 

1,219 

6 

Chanda  ... 

146,945 

134,901       do.  do. 

Narsinghpur 

2,455 

Ward  ha 

4,859 

Kiruar 

9,257 

Balaghat 

10,287 

Betul 

12,163 

£  S 

Upper  Godavari 

4,616 

Chhindwara 

7,702 

m  3 

Jubbulpore 

3,949 

Narsinghpur 

6,892 

*  a 

Saugor 

4,507 

Raipur 

10,813 

oo 

Damoh 

1,271 

'Bilaspur 

196,161 

Seoni 

18,451 

Sambalur 

* 

Total  ... 

774,902 
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I  give  the  following  extracts  from  Settlement  reports  to  illustrate  this 
Statement :- — 

"  At  the  same  time  the  country  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  regularity  of  the 

monsoon.    There  are  scattered  over  the  district  some 
Bilaepur.  7j000  tankgj  t]lQ    forethought    of  succeeding 

generations  has  contributed  to  construct.  Although  not  entirely  available  for» 
watering  the  fields  (for  many  are  strictly  preserved  to  provide  water  during  the 
heats  of  summer  for  man  and  beast),  yet  a  large  number  are  utilized  for  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  thus  some  portion  of  the  crop  in  numerous  villages  at  all  times 
comes  to  be  saved.  To  increase  the  means  of  artificial  irrigation  is  as  desirable  an 
object  in  Chhattisgarh  as  in  other  parts  of  India;  but  the  construction  of  canals 
or  capacious  reservoirs  of  water  to  achieve  this  end,  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted 
during  this  generation. 
These  great  works  can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  outlay,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  preT 
sent  they  would  not  be  remunerative.  I  mean  remunerative  in  a  practical,  not  a 
philanthropic  sense.  Such  works  render  a  famine  impossible,  but  for  ordinary 
crops,  water  would  only  be  taken  in  special  seasons,  while  sugar-cane  and  other 
irrigated  products  would  not  for  years  be  extensively  enough  cultivated  to  yield 
a  large  annual  income.  In  fact  a  scant  population  and  a  large  irrigated  area  can- 
not co-exist,  and  therefore  in  Chhattisgarh  the  best  assistance  the  agricultural 
classes  can  receive  is  the  liberal  aid  of  Taccavi  advances,  to  extend  on  all  sides  the, 
gradual  construction  of  tanks. 

chand*.  Irrigation  is  carried  on  from  ;  — 

Tanks. 

Borees  or  ponds. 
Gattas. 

Wells  in  fields. 

Springs,  pools  and  shallows,  wells  in  the  beds  of  streams ;  the  number 
of  the  first,  second  and  fourth  being — 

Tanks    1,749 

Borees    1,831 

Field  wells   767 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  large  tank  the  following  points  have  to  be  kept  in  view :  — 
The  situation  must  be  near  hills  and  receive  their  drainage,  so  that  the  tank  may  fill 

quickly,  however  small  the  rain-fall. 
The  position  must  allow  of  an  ample  escape  channel  being  dug  in  firm  rocky  soil,  with 
a  course  which  will  take  off  the  flood  waters  without  injury  to  the  dam  or  to  the 
cultivation. 

The  dam  must  be  short  and  not  exposed  to  any  violent  rush  from  the  in-coming  water. 
Good  land  for  wet  cultivation  must  be  below  the  tank,  at  not  a  greater  distances 
than  two  or  three  miles,  and  be  so  situated  as  to  permit  the  tank  water  flowing  over 
all  parts  of  it. 

The  dyke  is  constructed  of  earth  faced  with  rough  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  water  is 
led  through  by  a  system  of  vertical  and  horizontal  ducts  built  of  stone.  This 
arrangement  gives  a  perfect  control  over  the  out-flow,  and  throws  upon  the  pas- 
sages little  beyond  the  downward  pressure  of  the  water — indeed  a  properly  con- 
structed ,( Tooroom  " — as  these  sluices  are  called,  is  as  strong  as  any  other  part 
of  the  embankment,  and  on  reaching  the  outside  of  the  dam,  the  water  is  con- 
ducted to  the  fields  by  open  channels.  The  large  tanks  of  Chanda  are  admirably 
situated  and  embanked,  and  form  magnificent  reservoirs,  but  the  great  mass  of 
water  thus  walled  back  entails  constant  care  during  the  rains,  and  the  dyke  is  then 
anxiously  watched  by  day  and  night.  When  floods  are  out  and  the  level  rising 
fast,  the  watchers  beat  the  alarm  drum,  and  the  whole  village  thereupon  hurries  to 
the  tank,  some  to  keep  the  escape  channel  clear,  others  to  repair  on  the  instant 
ought  that  gives  signs  of  yielding  in  the  dam.  Thus  hours  go  by  in  battling  with 
the  waters,  and  at  last  the  crisis  is  over,  and  workers  return  glad  and  wet  and 
weary  to  their  homes.  The  Taroba  lake,  however,  has  a  dam  sixty  feet  high  in 
perfect  condition,  and  yet  for  centuries  that  dam  has  not  been  repaired.  The  out- 
flow of  water  in  small  tanks  is  provided  for  by  a  wooden  tunnel,  generally  formed 
of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  mohwa  tree,  the  wood  of  which  will  remain  good  under 
the  action  of  water  for  ma.jy  years.  But  these  passages  weaken  the  embankment 
considerably,  and  not  unfrequently  lead  to  its  giving  way. 

In  borees  the  dam  is  cut  through  yearly,  and  the  wator  allowed  to  run  off  as  required, 
the  breach  being  repaired  before  tho  setting  in  of  tho  next  rains. 

In  gattas  the  land  above  the  dam  is  cultivated.  To  construct  a  gatta,  a  miniaturo 
valley  with  gently  sloping  sides  through  which  the  stream  flows,  is  chosen.  Tho 
space  between  the  banks  of  the  stream  is  built  up  in  the  hot  we.*1 'her  with  trunks 
of  trees,  having  their  thinner  end  towards  the  point  from  which  the  current  flows, 
and  across  these  are  fixed  smaller  logs  and  brushwood.  The  up-stream  face  has 
thus  a  gentle  slope  to  the  front,  while  the  rear  face  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  is 
poinetimes  strengthened  by  vertical  stakes.    The  barricade  is  carried  from  four  to, 
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eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  banks  and  is  then  heaped  with  earth.  As  soon 
as  the  first  rains  have  softened  the  ground,  sods  about  fifteen  inches  long  by  twelve 
broad  and  five  thick  are  dug  with  a  heavy  teak  implement,  called  a  katwa,  and  with 
the  sods,  wing  embanknvents  are  built.  These  are  run  out  in  continuation  of  and 
level  with  the  log  barricade,  until  the  rise  of  the  valley  sides  reduces  their  height 
to  about  a  foot,  when  they  are  sloped  off  to  the  front,  and  flanks  and  pipes  of 
mhowa,  eyn  or  gongul  are  put  through  ;  similar  gattas  are  constructed  at  convenient 
distances  at  other  points  of  the  stream,  and  if  the  situation  be  favourable  twenty 
of  these  gattas  may  be  seen  spanning  the  valley  in  regular  series.  Surplus  water 
passes  round  the  flanks  of  the  gatta,  and  sometimes  in  floods  the  stream  tops  the 
dam  and  cascades  over.  Bice  is  planted  in  the  wet  ground  above  the  dam,  and 
where  there  is  a  success' on  of  gattas,  water,  if  required,  is  passed  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  level  through  the  wooden  pipes  in  the  embankment.  Some  of  the  gattas 
rise  to  twenty  feet  above  the  stream  bed,  and  are  very  substantial  structures,  flood- 
ing large  areas. 

Water  from  wells  and  pools  is  raised  either  by  the  mot  (leather  bag),  and  bullocks  or 
by  the  bugar,  which  is  a  long  pole  working  on  a  pivot  between  two  upright  posts, 
and  having  a  leather  bucket  at  one  end,  which  dips  into  the  water,  and  a  weight  at 
the  other,  which  assists  the  labourer  in  raising  the  full  bucket. 
Tank  irrigation  is  unknown ;  the  sites  for  reservoirs  are  not  numerous,  owing  to  the 

small  extent  of  hill  country  which,  with  its  entangle- 
Wardha.  ment  of  ravines  and  gorges,  generally  affords  the  great- 

est facilities  for  the  construction  of  artificial  lakes.    What  irrigation  there  is,  is 
from  wells,  and  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  a  few  villages  of  the  Anji  and  Nachangaon 
pergannas,  where  enterprising  Malis  and  Telis  having  dug  wells,  cultivate  small 
garden  plots  close  round  the  village  sites.    In  these  gardens  native  vegetables  in 
small  quantities  are  grown.    The.  crops  raised  are  opium,  the  betel  leaf  (Pan), 
turmeric  and  sugar-cane,  all  of  which  require  very  careful  cultivation.  They 
return,  however,  a  high  profit  if  the  season  is  not  altogether  unpropitious.  The 
vegetables  raised  are  sold  in  large  quantities  at  the  weekly  markets,  and  are  of  the 
ordinary  descriptions  most  liked  by  the  natives." 
The  same  description  applies  alike  to  the  Nagpur  district.    There  is  some 
irrigation  of  sugar-cane  from  the  Sur  river,  which  has  a 
Nagpar"  particularly  shallow  bed.    Tank  irrigation  is  confined 

to  the  celeorated  pan  gardens  in  the  north  of  the  district. 

In  the  Chhindwara  district  the  chief  crop  raised  by  irrigation  is  sugar-cane ; 

other  garden  crops  are  also  grown ;  sugar,  opium  and 
potatoes  by  ail  classes,  the  rest  only  by  kachis  and  malis. 
Irrigation  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  wells  by  means  of  a  leather  bag  termed 
a  "  mot,"  which  is  let  down  by  a  rope  of  hide  over  a  wheel,  and  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  bullocks  proceeding  down  an  inclined  plane,  until  the  bag  reaches  the  top  and 
its  contents  are  discharged  int'j  a  trough  leading  into  the  water  channel.  The 
bullocks  are  walked  backwards  up  the  incline  until  the  bag  again  reaches  the 
water  and  is  filled.  The  same  plan  is  also  adopted  in  drawing  water  out  of 
streams  dammed  up  for  the  purpose.  Persian  wheels  are  quite  unknown.  Tank 
irrigation  is  scarcely  practised  in  Chhindwara.  The  mot  requires  one  man  to  raise 
the  water  and  one  to  distribute. 

The  Persian  wheel  requires  two  men  to  raise  the  water,  and  a  third  to  dis- 
tribute. It  raises  more  water,  and  does  not  wear  out  the  bullocks  so  quickly. 
But  it  continually  requires  repairs,  and  tolerably  skilled  carpenters  are  very 
rare  in  our  villages. 

Opium  was  a  considerable  crop  irrigated  from  wells.  It  will  now  be  re- 
Betui  placed  by  an  increase  of  sugar-cane  and  garden  vege- 

tables. 

There  are  but  few  tanks  in  the  district,  and  none  of  them  are  used  for  irri- 
gation. Around  Betul  itself,  wells  are  chiefly  shored  up  with  wooden  logs  laid 
hexagonally  or  otherwise  round  the  sides.  These  will  last  for  twenty  years, 
if  the  wood  used  be  teak. 

In  Multai,  where  stone  is  plentiful,  the  wells  in  places  are  built  of  it  ;  but 
the  majority  of  wells  are  kucha,  having  no  support  beyond  that  of  the  native 
rock;  very  few  are  built  of  brick.  The  supply  of  water  generally  throughout  the 
district  is  most  abundant,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  well  to  irrigate  six 
or  even  eight  acres  of  land;  the  "mot,"  however,  must  in  these  cases  be  kept 
constantly  going,  and  frequent  changes  of  bullocks  are  required. 

In  Mandla  there  is  nothing  beyond  gardens,  pan  and  sugar-cane  irrigated 
Mandla>  from  wells  by  the  "mot."    In  the  rich  regar  lands,  where 

the  fields  are  embanked  or  "  bunded,"  double  crops  are 
produced  every  year  without  deterioration  of  the  soil. 
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Rice  grows  luxuriantly  in  them,  and  weeds  are  not  very  difficult  to  keep 
down.  After  the  rice  comes  the  second  crop  of  wheat  or  some  description  of 
pulae. 

The  Settlement  Officer,  Captain  Thompson,  was  an  enthusiast  as  regards 
seoni.  irrigation.    He  writes  : — 

"  There  is  also  every  reason  to  hope  for  improvement  in  cultivation  by  the  introduction 
of  the  embanking  system.  It  has,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  been  carried  on  re- 
gularly amongst  the  south  country  cultivators,  the  "Powars"  &c,  and  I  have  for 
years  been  trying  to  induce  the  western  Hindu  cultivators  to  take  to  it,  dilating  on 
its  advantages  and  pointing  to  the  example  of  the  Powars,  but  have  always  been  put 
off  with  excuses,  either  that  the  force  of  the  surface  drainage  was  too  great,  or  that 
the  soil  was  too  friable  to  stand  in  bunds,  or  something.  But  now  the  proprietary 
questions  being  all  decided,  and  assessments  declared,  the  people  are  taking  to  the 
system  a  great  deal ;  so  much  is  it  the  case,  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  who 
has  been  comparatively  a  short  time  in  the  district,  noticed  it.  The  system,  if 
carried  out,  would  of  course  increase  the  produce  very  considerably,  and  it  will  most 
probably  lead  to  manuring.  If  to  these  improvements  on  the  part  of  the  people  is 
added  the  construction  by  Government  of  irrigation  reservoirs,  suggested  by  me 
officially,  the  increase  in  produce  and  in  cultivation,  more  especially  of  the  valuable 
crops,  sugar,  opium,  and  the  like,  would  be  almost  unlimited ;  and  it  would  acquire 
a  permanence  and  certainty  which  can  never  be  hoped  for  in  any  other  system. 


But  Mr.  Wardlaw,  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
effected  some  early  Settlements,  writing  in  1831,  observes: — 

"  The  country  also  generally  speaking  is  extremely  unfavourable  for  irrigation  being  had 
recourse  to,  in  consequence  of  the  unevenness  of  its  surface,  and  without  it  I  imagine 
that  manuring  would  be  found  to  occasion  an  expense  which  the  improved  return 
of  the  crops  would  by  no  means  repay,  and  unless  some  clear  and  distinct  prospect 
of  gain  is  pointed  out  to  our  agricultural  subjects,  they  have  not  the  means  nor  even 
the  inclination  to  attempt  any  speculative  improvement  of  a  precarious  nature.  If 
bunding  the  lands  in  this  district  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  not  only  be  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  cultivators  and  render  the  success  of  the  crop 
more  certain,  but  would  greatly  increase  the  revenue  of  Government.  In  the 
Taluks  of  Hirdinugger  and  Tirhetie  in  the  Tahsildari  of  Mandla  and  in  a  few  of 
the  villages  in  Burgee  which  border  on  the  Narsingbpur  district,  the  lands  are  banked, 
but  in  no  other  part,  of  the  Seoni  district  will  it  answer  for  the  rabi  cultivation,  I 
mean,  for  the  low  flat  rice  lands*  of  Katangi  and  Karolah  are  all  embanked. 

The  reason  given  for  its  not  succeeding  is  that  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  level,  but 
the  chief  one  I  believe  is  that  the  soil  does  not  possess  that  adhesive  quality  which 
is  indispensibly  necessary  to  keep  the  water  within  its  proper  bounds,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  oozing  out ;  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  but  invariably  failed  ;  the  water 
first  began  to  get  out  by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  embankment  was  completely  swept 
off.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  introduction  of  more  valuable 
crops ;  but  this  also  is  attended  with  its  concomitant  difficulties,  viz.,  the  general 
poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  great  want  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation 
in  those  who  do  possess  the  means.  The  growth  of  sugar-cane,  for  instance,  might 
with  advantage  be  very  considerably  increased  and  prove  a  source  of  great  profit,  both 
to  the  cultivator  and  the  purchaser." 


The  Settlement  Officer,  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott,  b.  c.  s.,  writes  : — 

"  The  large  crops,  kharif  and  rabi,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  manured  or  irrigated.  Opium, 

tobacco,  pan,  rice,  sugar-cane,  melons,  and  all  the  small 
Hoshangabad.  market  garden  crops  which  Kachis  sow,  are  manured ; 

and  all  except  rice,  tobacco  and  melons  are  irrigated.  But  they  are  considered  as  a 
kind  of  fancy  agriculture,  and  the  true  cultivator,  the  kirsan,  looks  on  them  with 
contempt,  as  little  peddling  matters  ;  and  what  stirs  his  ambition  is  a  fine  large 
wheat  field  (gohali)  80  or  100  acres  in  extent,  as  flat  as  a  billiard  board  and  as  black 
as  a  Gond. 
There  is  no  tank  irrigation." 

The  Settlement  Officer,  the  late  Captain  Forsyth,  wrote  : — 


•Now  belonging  to  the  Balaghat  District. 
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"  The  geological  structure  and  physical  conformation  of  the  district  have  been  described 

as  peculiarly  favourable  to  irrigation  both  by  wells  and 
Nimar-  from  dams  across  the  numerous  streams. 

The  water  bearing  stratum  is  reached  by  wells  in  most  parts,  at  from  10  to  20  feet  from 
the  surface.  In  some  parts  there  is  a  supply  up  to  the  month  of  March  within  10 
or  12  feet.  In  the  more  open  valleys  of  the  Tapti  and  Nerbudda  it  is  not  reached 
at  all  within  90  or  100  feet;  and  as  in  all  trap  formations,  occasional  instances  are 
found  where  some  unsoundness  in  the  underlying  rock  deprives  the  surface  strata 
of  all  water  accessible  by  wells.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Khandwa  Civil  Station 
is  an  unfortunate  instance  of  this.  In  many  places  there  is  nothing  to  get  through 
to  reach  the  water  but  mooram  (partially  disintegrated  trap);  in  otbers  hard  trap 
is  come  upon,  which  cannot  be  overcome  except  by  blasting,  which  the  common  ryot 
seldom  attempts.  A  masonry  lining  is  seldom  required  at  first  except  where  there 
is  deep  black  or  man  soil,  but  without  a  retaining  wall  the  mooram  soon  decomposes 
and  slips  into  the  well,  which  thus  gradually  widens  and  requires  annual  repairs,  or 
after  some  years  may  even  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  costs  about  Rs.  40  at  present 
rates  to  sink  a  well  through  15  feet  of  mooram,  and  Rs.  400  to  thoroughly  line  it  with 
masonry  which  is  very  seldom  done.  The  ordinary  mot  or  leathern  bag,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  bullocks  walking  down  an  inclined  plain,  with  painful  retrogression  up  the  same, 
is  the  only  method  employed  for  raising  the  water  from  wells.  I  do  not  recollect 
noticing  in  other  districts  a  fashion  they  have  here  of  lightening  the  labour  of  the  ox 
by  placing  a  bundle  of  methee  or  some  other  succulent  fodder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incline,  on  reaching  which  at  each  turn  one  scanty  mouthful  is  allowed.  The  annual 
cost  of  mot  and  ropes  and  wooden  fittings  is  about  Rs.  8.  An  average  sized  mot 
holds  5£  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  is  raised  about  once  a  minute  in  a  15  feet  well.  A 
pair  of  bullocks  can  work  nine  hours  a  day,  so  that  the  discharge  is  2,870  cubic  feet 
yer  diem.  An  ordinary  flooding  of  one  acre  takes  about  15,000  cubic  feet  of  water, 
80  that  about  five  days  are  required  to  flood  that  area  of  land  :  spring  crops  require 
four  such  floodings,  and  therefore  take  twenty  days'  labour  of  one  pair  of  bullocks 
per  acre  fully  irrigated.  One  man  can  work  the  mot  and  bullocks  with  a  double 
rope  to  regulate  the  discharge ;  and  one  additional  band,  who  may  be  a  woman  or 
boy,  is  generally  engaged  in  arranging  the  flow  of  water  in  the  fields,  but  is  often 
dispensed  with,  the  bullock  man  doing  this  as  well. 

A  dam  across  a  small  stream  for  irrigation  is  called  a  pat.  It  is  composed  of  heavy 
stones  and  brushwood  puddled  with  clay,  and  is  removed  each  year  to  allow  the 
force  of  the  monsoon  floods  to  pass,  and  replaced  about  November  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  rabi  (spring),  crop  which  is  the  only  crop  (except  garden  and  sugar-cane) 
irrigated  in  Nimar.  It  costs  little  to  make  with  the  united  labour  of  all  concerned, 
and  is  very  effective  for  cold  weather  irrigation.  It  is  usually  built  slanting  across 
the  stream,  the  channel  being  led  out  at  the  lower  end.  This  channel  is  a  mere 
ditch  cleared  out  annually.  It  sometimes  runs  a  mile  or  more  before  reaching  such 
a  level  as  to  command  the  land  for  irrigation.  The  average  area  watered  by  each 
pat  is  very  small,  namely  17  acres.  There  are  36  usually  going,  but  the  number 
varies  a  good  deal  with  the  amount  of  the  rain-fall.  This  rough  but  effective  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  is  much  practised,  I  believe,  in  Afghanistan  and  other  Mahomedaa 
countries,  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  India  by  the  Moghuls  wherever 
they  ruled. 

The  physical  confirmation  of  northern  Nimar  does  not  appear  to  be  favourable  for  the 
construction  of  irrigation  tanks,  the  porosity  of  the  sub-soil  and  the  feature  common, 
I  believe,  to  all  trap  countries,  of  unsoundness  iu  the  underlying  rocks,  admit  of 
such  an  amount  of  percolation  as  to  render  the  retention  of  water  in  high  level 
tanks  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Thu?  of  the  numerous  tanks  constructed  or  re- 
paired by  the  District  Officer  in  1846,  only  one  is  now  of  any  use  for  direct 
irrigation ;  another  result  aimed  at  by  the  construction  of  many  of  those  tanks  has 
however  been  partially  attained,  namely  the  retention  of  moisture  near  the  surface, 
so  that  it  can  be  tapped  by  shallow  wells  in  some  places  where,  owing  to  peculiar 
features,  water  was  very  scarce  at  reasonable  depths  in  the  hot  weather.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  fear  a  great  deal  of  the  money  then  spent  was  quite  thrown 
away,  save  in  so  far  as  it  gave  employment  to  the  people  in  a  time  of  considerable 
scarcity. 

The  solitary  instance  of  a  successful  irrigating  tank  in  the  districts  is  the  Luchora  reser- 
voir in  perganna  Beria,  which  irrigates  from  170  to  250  acres  of  the  land  of  Kusba 
Beria  according  to  the  amount  of  the  rain-fall  supply.  This  reservoir  was  originally 
constructed  by  the  Ghori  kings  of  Mandoo,  and  consists  of  a  large  earthwork 
bund  thrown  across  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  the  low  hills  which  bound  the  open 
Nerbudda  valley  to  the  south.  It  could  never  have  paid  any  thing  like  a  fair 
percentage  on  its  original  cost.  The  water  that  can  be  stored  is  generally  but  little 
more  than  is  required  for  the  above  small  area,  though  an  additional  extent  of 
land  in  Holkar's  adjoining  villages  of  Bhatoor  and  Sekunderkhari  might  be  irri- 
gated, were  the  bund  strengthened  so  as  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  water- 
supply  available.  The  repairs  in  1846  consisted  of  closing  up  the  gap  which  had 
formed  in  the  bund,  and  constructing  a  masonry  sluice  and  other  works  of  delivery, 
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and  a  masonry  channel  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  over  which  the 
water  has  to  be  led  to  the  lands  of  Beria.  The  channel  runs  right  through  the 
bazar  town  of  Beria,  and  has  been,  no  doubt,  of  great  benefit  to  the  place.  It  has 
also  yielded  a  good  return  of  profit  on  the  cost  of  repairs,  which  was  Rs.  5,000. 
The  revenue  due  to  the  water  received  during  the  Settlement  amounts  to  Rs.  495, 
or  nearly  10  per  cent  per  annum.  This  is  perhaps  the  mo9t  remarkable  instance 
ia  the  district  of  the  effects  of  manure  and  water.  The  boil  is  naturally  very  light 
mal,  and  a  great  part  of  it  mere  khurah,  of  the  poorest  sort.  Yet  by  manuring 
every  second  or  third  year  and  with  the  abundant  supply  of  tank  water  they  have 
(winch  has  not  the  defects  of  that  led  directly  from  streams)  twelve-fold  returns  of 
wheat  are  regularly  got,  and  in  intermediate  years  heavy  crops  of  gram  and  other 
pulses.  "  If  you  manure  and  water  a  stone,"  said  a  Beria  Kunbi  to  me,  "  it  will 
yield  something.'' 

In  addition  to  this  tank  two  masonry  dams  (bundari)  across  the  river  Abna  were  con- 
structed about  the  same  time  by  the  District  Officer.  They  were  not  quite  so 
successful  as  the  Luchora  scheme  in  a  revenue  point  of  view.  That  at  Mauza 
Kharwa  cost  Rs.  2,407,  irrigates  about  57  acres,  and  has  paid  Rs.  2,396  in  21 
years,  or  not  quite  5  per  cent  on  its  costs.  That  at  Khondia  is  still  smaller. 
Another  dam  was  commenced  across  the  Abna  river  at  Siloda,  about  eight  miles 
above  Khanawa,  but  was  never  finished,  owing  to  the  failure  of  funds. 

The  labour  of  one  hand  only,  to  regulate  the  field  channels,  is  required  in  channel  irriga- 
tion, either  from  tanks  or  river  dams.  The  total  area  under  irrigation  from  all  these 
sources  is  still  only  8,411  acres,  or  not  quite  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  cultivated  area. 
This  is  a  considerable  increase  on  the  breadth  irrigated  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  good  administration  in  1846.  I  cannot  get  statistics  of  the  channel  irriga- 
tion at  that  time  which  can  be  compared  with  those  now  ascertained.  But  the 
well  irrigation  of  those  pargannas  which  still  belong  to  the  district  seems  to  have 
then  amounted  to  only  2,327  acres,  while  it  is  now  7,423  acres,  an  increase  of  220 
per  cent.  The  increase,  since  last  settlement,  of  irrigation,  both  well  and  channel  in 
the  settled  pergannas  has  been  from  4,995  to  7,413  acres  or  46  per  cent,  a  result 
not  perhaps  unsatisfactory,  but  still  much  below  what  might  have  been  attained  had 
the  tiood  gates  of  capital  been  fully  opened  by  the  "  magic  of  property." 

Contrary  to  an  opinion  often  expressed,  well  water  is  here  considered  to  be  more  ferti- 
lising than  that  of  streams.  A  difference  of  one  Nimari  maund  (128  lbs.  per  acre 
in  an  irrigated  wheat  crop  or  about  13  per  cent  of  the  maximum  yield)  is  said  to 
represent  their  respective  values.  The  people  say  the  channel  water,  is  too  cold. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  this  circumstance  to  two  causes,  first  that  the  small 
streams  rapidly  running  off  the  almost  denuded  hills  bring  down  comparatively  little 
fertilising  matter  in  suspension  as  the  more  sluggish  streams  of  upper  India  do, 
while  the  trees  which  usually  overhang  the  wells  contribute  a  considerable  amount 
of  such  matter  to  their  water ;  and  secondly,  that  the  channel  water,  where  several 
cultivators  have  to  be  served,  cannot  be  given  to  the  fields  exactly  as  it  is  required, 
and  often  lies  all  night  on  the  surface  of  the  sodden  ground,  thus  tending  tc  rot  the 
stems,  while  well  water  can  be  given  in  such  amount  and  at  such  times  as  is  wanted, 
and  in  the  day  time  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  aida  it  in  rapidly  percolating  to  the 
roots,  the  stems  being  kept  dry  by  evaporation. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  means  of  irrigation  from  tanks,  for 

which  the  Bhaudara  district  is  famous.  "These  tanks," 
ProvhmcSf  GazTueer6  a  former  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  Richard  Tem- 

ple, "are  so  numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  large,  being 
many  miles  in  circumference,  that  this  tract  might  almost  bo  called  the  Lake  Region 
of  Nagpur.  Here  a  tank  is  not  a  piece  of  water,  with  regular  banks  crowned 
with  rows  or  avenues  of  trees,  with  an  artificial  dyke  and  sluices,  and  with  fields 
around  it,  but  it  is  an  irregular  expanse  of  water ;  its  banks  are  formed  by 
rugged  hills  covered  with  low  forests  that  fringe  the  water,  where  the  wild  beasts 
repair  to  drink ;  its  dykes,  mainly  shaped  out  of  spurs  from  the  hills,  are  thrown 
athwart  the  hollows,  a  part  only  being  formed  by  masonry  ;  its  sluices  often  con- 
sist of  chasms  or  fissues  in  the  rock ;  its  broad  surface  is  often,  as  the  monsoon 
approaches,  lashed  into  surging  and  crested  waves."  The  principal  lakes  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Nawagaon,  Seoni  and  Sonagaon.  Besides  these  are  thou- 
sands of  minor  tanks,  used  for  irrigation,  many  of  which  retain  an  ample  supply  of 
water  throughout  the  hot  season.  There  are  also  numerous  sites  for  new  tanks  of 
large  size,  now  ruined  and  requiring  repair,  through  at  such  an  outlay,  as  so  render 
the  undertaking  one  of  doubtful  advantage. 

Major  Pearson,  late  Conservator  of  Forests,  Central  Provinces,  in  a  report  npon  the 
irrigation  of  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga,  submitted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
in  March  1863,  points  out  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  tanks  in  this  region. 
He  describes  them  in  the  following  passage : — 

The  first  and  by  far  the  largest  are  formed  in  the  undulating  country  of  the  lower 
districts  in  the  valley,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  contour  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
structing a  short  dam  so  as  to  form  a  lake  or  basin  for  the  drainage  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  second  class  is  that  commonly  found  in  the  flatter  country, 
and  away  from  the  hills,  where  a  long  low  dam  is  raised  across  the  upper  portion 
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of  a  gently  sloping  plain.  These  are  more  or  less  excavated  near  the  centre,  where 
some  nala  or  depression  of  the  ground  is  taken  advantage  of  to  create  a  reservoir 
more  or  less  deep. 

The  long  arms  of  the  dam  collect  the  drainage,  which  fills  into  the  centre  reservoir,  and 
when  this  is  full,  spreads  itself  out  into  a  large  shallow  tank  ;  the  water  is  thence 
distributed  to  the  rice  fields  below  ;  and  although  there  is  an  enormous  loss  from 
evaporation,  yet,  as  the  rice  does  not  require  water  for  above  two  months,  or  at 
most  75  days,  the  tanks  generally  suffice  for  the  purpose  required.  Tanks  of  the  last 
description  are  sometimes  of  very  large  size,  but  commonly  they  are  what  are 
called  '  boris,'  having  embankments  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rice  crop  is  gathered,  the  dam  is  cut,  any  remaining  water  let  out,  and  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  linseed  sown  in  the  bed.  This  is  almost  a  universal  practice  in  the 
northern  perganas  of  Bhandara.  Indeed  it  seems  the  only  means  of  raising  a  dry 
crop  which  the  people  possess  in  those  districts.  I  have  seen  several  very  large 
tanks  so  drained  and  cultivated. 

There  are  altogether  3,648  lakes  and  tanks ;  some  of  the  rivers  also  afford  facilities 
for  irrigation.  The  Bhowanthari,  for  instance,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  of 
the  perganna  of  Chandpur,  supplies  water  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane5  which 
is  grown  in  larger  quantities  on  both  bankB. 

The  wells  of  the  district  used  in  irrigation  are  almost  entirely  applied  to  the  raising  of 

garden  crops.    At  the  time  of  measurement  there  were 
Settlement  report,  Bhandara.  irrigation  wells>  deluding  masonry  wells  and  mere 

shafts  sunk  in  the  earth.  There  are  said  to  be  3,720  wells  for  drinking  purposes  of 
all  kinds,  so  that  the  total  of  wells  throughout  the  district  is  4,968  ;  of  these,  but 
925  are  returned  as  being  substantial.  Many  wells  have  their  sides  protected  by 
wooden  boards,  instead  of  by  masonry  wall  sides.  These  wooden  walls  are  numerous, 
and  preferred  by  the  people  to  the  more  expensive  structures  with  trap  or  laterite 
walls.  It  is  only  now  that  permanent  and  substantial  wells  are  being  generally  con- 
structed. The  irrigation  wells  are  easily  sunk,  and  at  slight  expense,  but  they  are 
only  required  by  certain  classes  of  the  population.  Again  the  area  watered  by  a 
single  well  seldom  exceeds  two  acres.  The  cultivators  who  irrigate  from  wells 
always  belong  to  the  Murar  class.  He  bears  the  cost  of  irrigation,  and  yet  is  able  to 
pay  a  heavy  rate  on  his  garden  plot.  The  Bariah-murar  raises  sugar-cane  and  vege- 
tables in  his  garden  plot,  while  the  Fhul-malis  are  more  addicted  to  the  culture  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  They  are  the  only  class  who  are  really  make  a  living  by  irrigated 
cultivation.  Ponwar  landholders  often  have  a  small  irrigated  plot  close  to  their  dwell- 
ings, and  raise  therein  a  few  edible  herbs;  but  small  plots  like  this  cannot  be  reckoned 
a  part  of  the  regular  agricultural  system.  Gram  and  wheat  are  never  irrigated. 
The  water  for  the  rice  fields  is  supplied  by  tanks  ;  for  betel  gardens,  and  for  sugar- 
cane fields  in  the  regular  sugar-cane  yielding  tracts  of  the  south,  water  is  drawn 
from  the  nearest  tank  or  reservoir. 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  district  is  the  great  number  of  tanks. 

.  These  are  generally  formed  by  throwing  a  dam  across  a 

yincesPGMetteer  Pr°*     hollow,  but  in  most  large  villages  there  are  one  if  not 

more  tanks  to  be  found  embanked  on  all  four  sides, 
and  planted  with  trees,  the  work  of  some  public  spirited  villager  or  perhaps  of  some 
enterprising  Banjara,  who  used  to  pasture  his  cattle  in  the  village  in  the  day  when 
the  jungle  was  uncut.  These  tanks,  which  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  rain-fall 
for  their  water-supply,  are  considered  on  that  account  to  give  better  drinking  water 
than  those  formed  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  valleys,  and  in  this  respect  they 
must  be  allowed  to  have  some  advantages  j  but  as  but  little  care  is  iaken  to  keep 
them  clear,  the  water  before  the  hot  weather  is  generally  a  muddy  mass  of  impurity  ; 
besides  the  trees  round  the  tanks  there  are  but  few  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  district ;  and  mango  groves,  so  common  in  Upper  India,  are  hers 
few  and  far  between.  Wells  were  unknown  in  the  district  till  the  last  two  years, 
but  the  recent  orders  granting  rent-free  land  to  persons  digging  wells  have  led  to 
the  construction  of  wells  lined  with  masonry  in  many  of  the  khalsa  villages.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  Mahanadi  and  to  the  south  of  the  district  water  is  found  at  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  from  the  surface ;  but  in  the  east  it  is  not  so  easily 
procured. 

Well  irrigation  is  practised  to  a  small  extent  at  present,  but  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  gar- 
.  den  produce,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  will  ever  be  largely 

aipur'  used  in  Chhattisgarh,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  most 

parts  makes  well  digging  very  difficult.  Sugar-cane  is  generally  irrigated  from 
tanks,  though  when  no  tank  is  available  and  water  is  near  the  surface,  well  irriga- 
tion is  used.  Rice  is  rarely  irrigated,  except  where  there  is  a  failure  in  the  rain- 
fall ;  but  the  means  for  distributing  the  water  are  very  imperfect,  the  only  means  in 
nse  being  the  cutting  of  the  tank  bunds,  for  sluices  are  unknown  ;  and  as  to  cut  a 
wide  channel  through  the  bund  would  destroy  the  tank,  those  cut  are  so  narrow  as 
to  irrigate  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land,  while  the  stream  is  at  best  so 
slender  as  to  effect  but  little  good.  In  the  present  year  (1869),  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  has  been  lost  from  want  of  rain,  the  efforts  to  save  it  by  letting  the 
tank  water  into  the  fields,  have,  in  every  instance  that  I  have  seen,  been  almost 
abortive. 
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The  same  causes  that  prevent  the  application  of  more  labour  and  money  to  cultivation,  would 
prevent  the  success  of  irrigation,  and  therefore  the  question  of  the  irrigation  of  the 
country  is  not  one  that  presses  at  present ;  but  in  time  it  will  become  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  Chhattisgarh  is  a  rice  country,  and  rice  must  have  water.  Hence 
when  the  population  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  produce  leaves  only  a 
small  surplus  after  providing  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  or  when  trade  becomes 
so  brisk  as  to  draw  largely  upon  the  grain  stocks  of  the  people,  a  season  or  two  of 
short  crops  cannot  be  borne  as  at  present  without  much  distress,  and  a  scientific 
system  of  irrigation  will  have  to  be  introduced  to  prevent  the  great  evils  that  must 
befal  a  country  without  internal  resources,  especially  one  which  is,  as  Raipur  must 
always  be,  remote  from  any  adequate  source  of  supply.  Facilities  for  such  a  system 
exist  in  abundance  in  the  surplus  waters  of  the  rivers,  while  in  the  interior  the  val- 
leys between  the  rolling  uplands  present  numerous  sites  where  large  reservoirs 
could  be  made." 

"It  is  also  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  these  same  men  (the  Gaonteahs,  or  head  men 
Sambalpur.  °f  tne  villages)  that  we  owe  the  numerous  tanks  which 

From  the  Deputy  Commia-    stud  the  face  of  the  khalsa  part  of  this  district,  and 

8if°inQ««  «fport  °n  the  6°arcity  which  saved  80  much  of  the  rice  crop  both  in  1865  and 
of  1868-6).  iQ  1869  „  f 

The  varieties  of  rice  cultivation  comprise:  — 

2nd. — That  grown  on  the  " mal"  lands,  which  are  also  comparatively  high,  though  gen- 
erally more  level  than  the  "at"  lands,  and  where  the  fields  are  surrounded  by  low 
embankments. 

3rd. — That  grown  on  the  low  lying  or  "bahal"  and  "berna"  lands.  The  former  of 
these  terms  is  applied  to  the  lands  under  the  tanks,  and  the  latter  to  the  dips  and 
hollows  betweeu  the  ('mal"  or  "at  "  lands.  In  both  of  these  classes  of  lands  the 
fields  are  surrounded  by  strong  and  high  embankments,  and  the  bahal  lands  are 
susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  tanks. 

A  great  part  of  the  rice  sown  on  the  bahal  and  berna  lands  is  transplanted  :  it  is  the 
late  and  most  important  crop. 

In  the  case  of  bahal  lands  it  is  possible  to  perform  most  of  the  necessary  processes  of 
cultivation,  although  the  rain  may  not  fall  just  when  it  is  desirable." 

The  late  Commissioner  of  Raipur,  who  had  been  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Sambalpur  for  years,  also  wrote : — 

"In  the  khalsa  portion  of  the  Sambalpur  district  scarcely  a  village  is  without  an  irriga- 
ting tank,  as  well  as  an  ordinary  drinking  tank,  bo  that  no  matter  how  the  rain  is 
distributed,  so  long  as  it  is  plentiful,  the  crops  of  the  rich  rice  lands  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tanks  can  nearly  always  be  saved.  The  "bunds"  or  embankments 
also  of  the  Sambalpur  rice  fields  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  other  districts." 

In  a  report  on  the  district  written  by  Lieutenant  Birch  in  1857  he  states 
that  the  undulations  of  the  surface  of  the  land  afford  great  facilities  for  regular 
irrigation. 

"  Manuring  and  irrigation  are  almost  unknown,  except  for  sugar-cane  and  vegetables. 

There  is  a  fine  tract,  containing  50  or  60  villages 
Narsinghpar.  lyiog,  0Q   tlie  k0rcier3  0f  the  Gadarwara  and  Nar- 

singhpur  pergannas,  the  rates  of  the  rent  and  revenue  paid  in  which  show 
how  profitably  both  processes  might  be  adopted.  The  staple  produce  of  these 
villages  is  sugar-cane  irrigated  from  unlined  (katcha)  wells  by  means  of  the 
Persian  wheel.  The  favourable  lie  of  the  sub-strata  gives  unusual  facilities  for 
irrigation  here." 
There  is  no  tank  irrigation. 

"  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  something  to  do  with  this  apathy.  It  is  deep,  retentive  of 
moisture  and  most  tenacious  in  its  texture.  Hence'the  amount  of  working  and 
irrigation  which  might  amply  fertilize  lighter  soils  would  here  be  thrown  away. 
It  must  be,  and  in  the  case  of  sugar-cane  is,  kept  constantly  irrigated  to  prevent 
the  rapid  induration  and  subsequent  fissility  which  characterize  it  in  its  drying 
state.  Hence  irrigation  here  necessitates  more  labour  and  expense  than  in  lighter 
soils,  and  though  by  softening  the  soil  cultivators  would  avoid  two  great  sources  of 
damage  to  which  they  are  now  subject,  viz.  loss  of  the  seed,  which  drops  into  the 
fissures  of  the  earth,  and  occassional  loss  of  land,  which  dries  up  before  they  can 
plough  it,  they  prefer  the  present  easy  system,  under  which  they  are  certain  of  a 
maintenance  to  a  life  of  laboriousness  which  would  neither  suit  their  habits  nor 
seems  required  by  their  necessities. 

The  course  which  improvement  will  probably  first  take  will  be  extension  of  the  em- 
bankments already  prevalent  in  the  Srinaggar  perganna,  the  people  of  which 
have  probably  taken  example  by  their  neighbours  of  the  Jubbulpore  district. 
These  embankments  retain  the  rain  water  which  is  let  off  before  the  autumn 
ploughings,  leaving  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  in  the  deep  retentive  soil  to 
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ensure  the  life  of  the  winter  crop.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  substitute  for  irrigation, 
which,  however  valuable,  is  not  so  indispensable  in  this  valley  as  in  the  plains 
of  Northern  India,  where,  unlike  here,  the  soil  is  incapable  of  retaining  moisture, 
and  no  scattered  hill  ranges  attract  refreshing  clouds  and  mists. 
The  embankments  have  other  advantages,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  that  the 
flooding  of  the  fields  is  the  only  known  remedy  against  the  growth  of  the  rank 
"khans,"  and  that  in  embanked  (bunded  or  bundwasj  lands,  two  crops — rice  followed 
by  gram  or  lentil — may  be  produced  in  one  year  without  prejudice  to  the  soil." 

In  Jubbulpore  the  well  irrigation  is  but  trifling.  Tank  irrigation  is  not  con- 
siderable, and  is  confined  to  the  raising  of  pan  and  some 
Jubbulpore.  sugar-cane.    But  this  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  "Ban was" 

cultivation.  The  late  Sir  Donald  MacLeod  writing  in  1842  says  : — 

"  To  the  north-east  and  north-west  an  exceedingly  rich  'and  open  plain  open9  out ;  the 
whole  of  which  constituting  the  pergannas  of  Kumbhi,  Sehora  and  Garha  is  formed 
by  small  embankments  into  separate  fields,  devoted  entirely  to  rabi  crops, — a  species 
of  husbandry  which  the  writer  has  not  seen  practised  elsewhere.  No  manure  is 
used,  but  the  land  having  been  slightly  run  by  a  bullock  plough  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  rains,  both  to  turn  it,  and  to  eradicate  all  weeds  which  may  have  formed, 
all  the  water  which  may  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  field  during  the  season,  is  confined 
within  its  bunds,  and  when  the  sowing  season  comes  round,  the  surplus  of  moisture 
remaining  is  drawn  off  by  cutting  the  embankment.  This  process  appears  to  have 
a  powerful  fertilizing  effect,  and  when  the  land  has  dried,  no  ploughing  whatever 
is  required  further  than  passing  through  the  ground  the  <f  nagar"  or  drill  plough, 
by  which  the  seed  is  sown.  The  plan  here  described  is  of  ancient  standing,  and 
it  is  very  fortunate  that  it  is  not  overlooked  to  be  duly  recorded  in  the  measure- 
ment papers  prepared  for  the  new  Settlement." 

<f  The  system  of  agriculture  followed  in  this  district,  being  peculiar  to  itself,  a  short  des- 
cription of  it  may  appropriately  be  given  here.  The 
Settlement  Report.  method  by  which  moisture  is  supplied  to  land  sown  with 

spring  crops,  as  a  substitute  for  the  artificial  means  of  irrigation  practised  else- 
where, has  already  been  alluded  to  when  describing  the  difference  between  tagur 
and  bundwas  or  embanked  lands.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Haveli  or  open 
and  level  perganas  of  the  district,  which  constitute  more  than  half  of  it,  are  thus 
embanked.  The  bunds  are  repaired  annually  during  the  dry  season,  and  imme- 
diately before  the  rains  set  in  the  openings  or  cuts  ("  moghas ")  made  in  the 
embankments  at  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  rainy  season  for  draining  off  the 
water,  are  closed  up,  and  the  land  is  turned  over  with  a  light  plough.  As  soon  as 
the  rain  falls,  and  where  the  soil  is  suited  for  it,  that  is  '  kabur,'  which  can  bear  a 
double  crop  for  successive  years,  paddy  is  sown  broadcast ;  but  such  fields  as  are 
not  suited  for  paddy  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  merely  filled  with  water,  until  the 
middle  of  October,  if  the  rains  have  continued  to  the  end  of  September,  or  other- 
wise earlier,  when  the  "  moghas "  or  cuts  are  opened  in  succession,  first  those  of 
the  highest  fields  and  consecutively  to  the  lowest ;  as  the  sowing  season  approaches 
to  a  termination,  this  and  the  deposit  from  the  rottirjg  of  weeds,  &c,  bring  two  very 
important  advantages  possessed  by  a  bundwas  over  a  tagur  field.  As  soon  as 
the  field  begins  to  dry,  generally  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  water  is  drained, 
wheat  or  gram  is  sown  with  the  drill  plough  without  any  previous  ploughing 
As  the  drill  plough  passes  through  the  soil,  it  is  turned  up  in  large  clods  ;  and  from 
the  adhesive  nature  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  wet  state  in  which  it  is  when  the 
sowing  begins,  a  more  elaborate  system  of  ploughing  would  not  be  practicable ; 
and  if  the  soil  was  allowed  to  be  hardened  before  being  ploughed,  it  would  dry  so 
fast  that  the  seed  would  not  germinate,  for  want  of  moisture.  Immediately  the  soil 
hardens,  it  cracks  and  opens  out  into  large  fissures,  so  that  irrigation  is  generally 
impracticable.  In  such  fields  as  have  been  sown  with  paddy  crops,  should  the  paddy 
not  ripen  soon  enough  to  allow  of  wheat  being  sown  in  proper  time,  gram  is  sown 
broadcast,  while  the  paddy  is  still  standing  ;  and  by  the  time  the  gram  comes  up  the 
paddy  is  fit  to  be  reaped,  which  is  done  carefully,  so  as  to  prevent  the  gram  from 
being  injured.  This  is  called  the  ootera  or  chilkn  sowing,  but  the  produce  is  nothing 
equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  regular  method.  Sometimes  the  same  plan  is  followed 
in  respect  to  fields  not  sown  with  paddy,  if  there  is  fear  of  the  land  drying  before  the 
drill  plough  can  be  used  from  want  of  bullocks  or  other  cause,  but  in  such  cases 
the  gram  is  scattered  over  the  field  two  days  before  drawing  off  the  water,  when  it 
takes  root  and  is  not  washed  away  by  the  retiring  current. 

The  lowest  fields  from  which  the  water  escapes  into  a  river  or  stream  are  called  the 
"bohh."  This  '  bohh'  is  reckoned  a  great  treasure,  and  generally  belongs  to  the 
malguzar's  home  farm ;  it  is  enriched  by  what  is  called  the  '  sussum'  or  small  parti- 
cles of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter  escaping  with  the  water  when  drawn 
off  the  higher  fields,  and  consequently  bears  very  rich  crops.  After  the  wheat, 
gram,  mussur  and  ulsi  crops  have  been  sown,  no  subsequent  moisture  by  irri- 
gation is  needed.   If  there  is  seasonable  rain  in  the  winter,  the  out-turn  is  generally 
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very  good  ;  if  not  it  is  an  average  crop  ;  but  if  there  is  too  much  rain  in  the  winter, 
or  the  cold  severe,  the  crops  suffer  from  blight,  or  from  frost,  except  the  wheat, 
which  is  not  affected  by  frost.  It  is  to  guard  against  these  contingencies  that  the 
common  practice  of  sowing  wheat  and  gram  together  called  "  birra  "  has  been  in- 
troduced, so  that  if  the  one  fails  or  is  partially  injured,  the  other  generally  escapes 
damage.  Mr.  Malony's*  remarks  regarding  the  small  risks  to  which  cultivators 
are  exposed  in  the  Haveli  tracts  are  very  appropriate,  and  may  be  quoted  here : — 
'  The  only  risks  to  which  cultivators  seem  liable  in  the  Haveli,  are  from  frost  or  from 
very  scanty  rains  in  the  rainy  season,  that  is  rains  so  scanty  as  not  to  fill  the  khets. 
If  the  khets  are  over-filled,  the  early  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  or  the  want  of  rain 
in  the  cold  weather,  are  here  of  no  consequence.  But  if  the  khets  do  not  fill,  there 
is  a  chance  of  total  failure ;  first  because  black  soil  hardens  more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely than  the  brown  or  reddish  soil ;  and  secondly,  because  the  people  have  not 
the  means  of  meeting  the  demand  for  increased  labour  and  rapid  sowing  which 
this  state  of  things  occasions.  There  must  always  be  rain  enough  to  make  the 
ground  moist  and  fit  for  ploughing,  even  when  there  is  not  enough  to  keep  it  so,  or 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  If  therefore  a  large  number  of  ploughs  could  be 
brought  to  work  upon  it  early  and  at  once,  it  might  be  still  sown,  even  though  the 
khets  did  not  fill. 

But  in  ordinary  circumstances,  this  land  requires  so  very  little  labour,  that  a  plough  of 
four  bullocks  can  cultivate  I  believe  12  or  16  "  foosses."  The  number  of  kissans 
and  bullocks  is  proportioned  to  this  facility,  and  therefore  when  the  khets  do  not 
fill,  there  are  not  hands  or  ploughs  to  meet  the  emergency.'" 

These  are  the  circumstances  which  operate  against  the  people  of  this  district  taking  much 
interest  in  appliances  for  irrigation,  improved  modes  of  agriculture,  &c,  which  we 
are  so  anxious  to  introduce  to  their  notice.  Of  course  bundwas  lands  differ  in  value 
according  to  their  position,  those  bordering  on  rivers  and  streams  being  often  so 
far  from  flat,  as  to  partake  of  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  tagur  or  unembanked 
lands.  The  bunds  too  in  such  parts  require  more  frequent  and  larger  outlay  to 
keep  in  repair,  while  in  villages  situated  in  level  country  the  fields  are  as  flat  as  a 
table  and  perfectly  uniform  in  appearance. 

In  the  Ban  da  Tahsil  of  the  Saugor  district  irrigation  is  little  resorted  to,  and  that  only 

for  raising  crops  of  vegetables  and  watering  sugar-cane. 
Settlement  Report,  Saugor.     Irrigation  m[ght  be  extensively  introduced  had  the  peo. 

pie  energy  and  means  sufficient  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facility  of  obtaining 
water,  which  is  to  be  found  37  feet  from  the  surface. 

To  the  south  irrigation  does  not  appear  necessary,  the  soil  being  generally  of  a  better 

quality ;  still  the  cultivation  is  slovenly,  and  there  are 
Shahgarh.  nQ  signs  0f  enfeerprize.    Here  again  the  khans  grass  is 

the  great  enemy  of  the  cultivator. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  irrigation  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  and  is  less  than 

2  per  cent  on  the  cultivated  area;  still  I  am  of  opinion, 
Saugor  tahoil.  notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  contrary,  based  upon 

the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  irrigation  might  be  largely  employed,  if  the  people  had 
energy  and  means  sufficient  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  obtaining  water 
from  the  numerous  streams  which  intersect  the  perganna,  and  by  means  of  wells, 
for  the  water  is  not  far  from  the  surface. 

I  have  seen  the  effect  of  irrigation  near  some  village  sites,  and  can  vouch  for  its  devolp- 
ment  on  wheat,  which  in  size  and  weight  was  equal  to  that  produced  in  England. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  earlier  and  good  portion  of  the  Mahratta  rule,  a  vast 
number  of  wells  were  excavated  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  now  mostly  filled  up  j 
and  it  was  only  when  the  revenues  of  the  perganna  were  alienated,  and  the  villages 
made  over  to  creditors,  that  the  funds  usually  advanced  by  capitalists  for  cultiva- 
tion were  withdrawn,  and  proprietors  and  cultivators  abandoned  the  most  remune- 
rative crops,  and  irrigation  fell  almost  entirely  into  disuse. 

In  Jeysinghnagar  irrigation  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to. 

The  principal  tanks  are  those  of  Khorai  khas,  Khemlassa,  Garhola  and  Chandrapore. 
These  are  not  of  great  size ;  that  of  Garhola  dries  up  in  the  hot  weather. 

In  Darnoh  there  is  no  irrigation  from  streams  or  tanks.    The  tanks  are  not 
Damoh  numerous,  and  are  only  utilized  for  planting  "  singharas" 

or  water-nuts,  and  for  washing  and  drinking.  Wells  can 
be  very  easily  made,  as  the  water  is  particularly  near  to  the  surface.  Balaghat  is 
similar  to  Bhandara.  In  the  Katanghi  Karoulah  tract,  received  from  Seoni,  all  the 
fields  are  embanked. 

Question. — To  how  much  of  this  area  is  the  protection  complete 
and  permanent,  and  how  much  is  dependent  on  the  local  rain  ? 

I  have  now  given  the  facts  regarding  existing  irrigation,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  local  officers.    Evidently  all  of  the  embanked  lands  of  the  Jubbulpore, 


*  Mr.  Malony  was  the  first  Civil  Officer  appointed  to  the  Jubbulpore  country  after  its  cession  in  1818. 
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Mandla,  and  Narsinghpur  *«  banwa8 "  tracts  depends  on  the  rain-fall.  My 
opinion  is  that  not  more  than  one- tenth  of  the  area  irrigated  from  tanks,  and 
one-fourth  of  that  irrigated  from  wells,  can  be  considered  as  other  than  depen- 
dent on  the  local  rain. 

Question. — How  much  of  the  area  so  protected  is  devoted  to  food 
crops,  and  what  is  the  total  amount  of  produce  from  that  area  ? 

Out  of  this  I  permanently  protected  by  wells,  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  is 
cultivated  with  opium,  sugar-cane  or  garden  vegetables. 

Out  of  626,000  acres  irrigated  from  tanks,  I  estimate  62,000  acres  as  per- 
manently protected.    Probably  2,000  of  these  are  for  pan  cultivation  (reckoning 
fallows  as  well  as  under  cultivation),  and  the  rest,  save  an  almost  infinitesimal 
portion  for  "  rice  seed  beds,"  will  be  used  for  sugar-cane  and  small  garden  culti- 
vation.   I  think  the  sugar-cane  cultivation  will  require  this  area  of  permanently 
protected  land, 

Bhandara  ...  ...  7,500  acres. 

Sambalpur  ...  ...  9,000  „ 

Raipur  ...  ...  27,000  „ 

Chanda  ...  ...  5,000  „ 

and  other  districts  in  smaller  areas. 

Question. — What  is  the  effect  of  irrigation  of  crops  (other  than 
food  crops)  in  adding  to  the  powers  of  the  population  to  resist  famine  ? 

As  for  the  effect  on  the  population  at  large,  it  must  be  almost  inappreci- 
able, for  we  do  not  raise  a  sufficiency  of  these  crops,  and  import  sugar,  gur  and 
opium. 

Question. — Supposing  canals,  tanks,  wells  and  jhils  to  be  utilized 
to  the  very  utmost  and  kept  in  the  highest  possible  order,  what 
extent  of  the  country  would  be  protected  from  drought  in  a  year 
when  there  was  a  failure  of  the  rain  ? 

I  have  given  62,000  acres  as  probably  protected  by  tanks  and  37,000  acres 
as  protected  from  wells  in  a  year  when  the  rain-fall  had  been  so  short  as  not  to 
affect  the  springs  for  wells,  or  as  to  leave  the  water  level  in  them  no  higher  at  the 
beginning  of  October  than  it  stood  on  the  1st  May  ;  and  similarly  as  regards 
tanks.    This  may  be  termed  a  failure  of  rain. 

1  have  no  statistics  to  guide  me,  but  my  impression  is  that  if  existing  tanks 
and  wells  were  in  the  highest  possible  order,  and  were  utilized  to  the  utmost  my 
l-10th  (62,000  acres)  might  be  raised  to  l-8th  (78,000  acres),  and  my  ^  (37,000) 
to  1  or  (49,000  acres). 

But  if  it  be  desired  to  know  what  would  be  the  possible  extension  of  irri- 
gation by  State  agency  or  interference  on  a  large  scale  and  with  a  view  to  the 
exigencies  at  a  time  of  famine,  I  may  add  that  the  railway  is  now  our  safe- 
guard so  far  as  it  extends,  and  the  practicability  of  constructing  large  irrigation 
works  was  gone  into  in  the  years  1868-1874  and  the  subject  was  probably  exhausted. 
For  Chhattisgarh,  the  areas  to  be  irrigated  are  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  far 
remote  from  the  points  where  the  deep  bedded  rivers  debouche  from  the  hills 
into  the  open  country,  so  that  no  possible  water  rates  c^uld  be  expected  to  pay 
for  the  outlay,  especially  in  so  thinly  inhabited  a  country.  The  expense, 
practically  speaking,  would  be  prohibitive,  and  moreover  the  rain-fall  of  the 
country  has  been  generally  regular.  Droughts  have  been  but  few  within  the  pe- 
riod for  which  we  have  any  accounts.  Still,  possibly,  on  a  small  scale,  the  waters 
of  the  Hasp,  the  Maniari,  the  Arpa,  Kharod  and  Lilagarh  in  Bilaspur  and  of 
some  hill  streams  in  Raipur  might  be  utilized  in  irrigation  works  by  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  hills  and  distribution  channels  in  the  plains. 

In  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories  not  only  are  droughts  almost  un-. 
known  and  the  soil  wonderfully  retentive  of  moisture  and  generally  not  requiring 
irrigation  to  support  our  present  population  and  export  a  large  surplus,  but  the 
conformation  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  render  irrigation  by  canal  or  reservoir 
almost  impossible,  and  financially  out  of  question.  The  case  was  different  in  the 
Nagpur  country,  where  the  four  most  feasible  schemes,  selected  after  a  careful  con- 
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sideration  of  the  requirements  and  the  configuration  of  the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  thoroughly  elaborated  and  reported  on.  The  papers  which  I  ha\»e 
consulted  are : — 

(a).  Note  on  the  value  of  irrigation  in  the  Nagpur  country  by  the  Settle- 
ment Officers  of  the  Nagpur,  Wardha,  and  Chanda  districts  ;  5th 
September  1864. 

(6).  Letter  No.  1631,  dated  28th  July  1868  from  the  Government  of 
India,  Public  Works  Department  Irrigation,  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Provinces. 

(c)  .    No.  8-81  I,  dated  28th  October  1868,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief 

Commissioner,  Public  Works  Department,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Public  Works  Department. 

(d)  .    Report  on  the  Kanhan  Irrigation  project,  dated  Nagpur  26th  Novem- 

ber 1870. 

(<?).  Report  on  the  Dham  Irrigation  project,  dated  Nagpur  14th  October 
1871. 

(/").  Letter  No.  5390,  dated  25th  November  1871,  from  the  Secretary  to 
Chief  Commissioner,  Public  Works  Department,  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  Irrigation  Works. 

(g).  Report  on  the  Pench  anicut  and  Ramtek  reservoir  projects,  dated 
14th  October  1872. 

{h).  Letter  No.  42  I,  dated  24th  January  1873,  from  the  Government  of 
India,  Public  Works  Department  Irrigation,  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Central  Provinces. 

(?').  Letter  No.  4031,  dated  1st  August  1873,  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  Public  Works  Department,  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India,  Public  Works  Depatment. 

(/.■).  Letter  No.  736  I.,  dated  11th  October  1873,  from  the  Government  of 
India,  Public  Works  Department  Irrigation,  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Central  Provinces. 

(I).    Revised  project  for  the  Ramtek  reservoir. 

(m).  Letter  No.  747  I.  dated  14th  December  1874,  from  the  Government 
of  India,  Public  Works  Department  Irrigation,  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Central  Provinces,  desiring  that  no  further  investigation  for 
such  schemes  may  be  undertaken. 
The  Settlement  Officers,  however,  had  to  admit  that  irrigation  was  not  so 
necessary  as  in  Northern  India,  and  there  was  considerable  doubt  whether,  if 
water  were  brought  to  their  fields,  cultivators  would  use  it.  Mr.  Bernard,  0.  s., 
was  rather  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  included  in  his  estimates  some  crops 
as  paying  water  rates,  which  probably  would  not  stand  irrigation,  such  as  linseed  ; 
also  jowari,  save  in  extraordinary  years,  would  never  require  irrigation.  The 
best  of  the  schemes  were  at  last  found,  on  the  representation  of  their  warmest 
supporters,  to  be  financially  unsound  ;  and  though  at  one  time  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  try  by  actual  experiment  whether  cultivators  in  these  districts 
would  use  or  would  refuse  irrigation  canal  water,  it  was  found  that  no  feasible 
scheme  could  be  devised  which  would  not  involve  the  outlay  of  far  too  large  a 
sum  to  be  experimented  with.  Cur  southern  wheat  harvests  are  fully  six 
weeks  earlier  than  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  they  require  irrigation 
far  less,  and  water  could  be  used  for  them  for  a  much  shorter  period.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  cotton  isimproved  in  quality  by  irrigation,  and  the  superior  quality 
of  the  Hinganghat  staple  constitutes  the  foremost  element  in  its  market  value. 
I  think  I  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  where  canal  irrigation  would  be  of  impor- 
tance, nature  and  cost  will  not  permit  of  it,  and  where  it  could  be  afforded  to 
the  lands,  the  cultivators  would  not  use  it,  except  in  extraordinary  years. 

Group  5.  Question. — What  grains  form  the  staple  food  of  your 
people?  When  are  they  sown  and  harvested,  and  what  are  the  critical 
times  at  which  rain  is  essential  to  each  of  them,  or  at  which  a  failure 
or  an  excessive  fall  of  rain  may  be  mischievous  or  ruinous  ? 

Jowari  is  the  staple  food  in  Nagpur,  Wardha,  Nimar,  Western  Chanda,  the 
south  of  Chhindwara  and  of  Betul. 
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Jowari  ordinarily  is  sown  from  the  first  fall  of  rain  on  the  poorer  and  higher 
grounds  till  the  end  of  July  in  lower  lands.  The  critical  time  is  through  August, 
when  a  total  cessation  of  rain  will  destroy  the  plant  on  the  high  lands,  and  an 
excessive  fall  will  rot  the  seed  and  young  plant  in  the  lower  grounds.  Again, 
after  full  rains  in  August  a  total  cessation  in  September  will  destroy  the  plant  on 
the  high  grounds,  but  heavy  rain  will  benefit  high  lands,  and  will  not  injure  the 
low  lands  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  rains  which  fall  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October,  will  determine  whether  the  out-turn  be  well  above  or 
far  below  the  average. 

The  inferior  variety  of  jowari  cultivated  on  the  hij^h  grounds  is  harvested 
in  November ;  the  bulk  of  the  crop  on  richer  soil  in  December.  The  cultivation 
of  the  lighter  sort  is  on  the  increase,  as  it  is  almost  independent  of  the  uncertain 
October  rains. 

Kodo  and  kutki  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple  food  of  the  hill  tribes  of  the 
Satpuras,  i.  e.  of  the  hills  of  Nimar,  Hoshangabad,  Narsinghpur,  Betul,  Ohhind- 
wara,  Seoni,  Balaghat,  Mandla  and  Bilaspur  ;  also  of  the  poor  strip  of  country 
in  Jubbulpore,  Damoh  and  Saugor  lying  against  the  Bundelkand  States.  Its 
critical  time  is  from  the  third  week  in  July  to  the  third  week  in  August,  when,  if 
no  rain  falls,  or  there  is  an  inadequate  supply,  the  crop  is  lost ;  much  of  this  is 
cultivated  in  dhya  or  be  war  fashion. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mandla  Settlement  report  show  the  nature 
of  the  cultivation  : — 

'£  As  the  dhya  cultivation  comprises  no  small  amount  of  the  general  area,  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  it  clearly.  With  no  other  instrument  of  agriculture  but  the  axe  and 
a  small  sickle  ('*  hussia")  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  extent  of  clearing  one  village 
of  Bygas  makes  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  which  their  village  is  located. 

Until  lately,  it  was  their  habit  to  select  the  spots  for  their  dhyas  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  all  the  rules  of  forest  conservancy. 

Where  the  trees  are  largest  and  most  numerous  there  will  the  Byga  resort,  and  in  the 
cold  weather  months  will  cut  down  sufficient  wood  to  cover  pretty  closely  the  whole 
of  the  area  he  means  to  bring  under  cultivation.  In  May  and  June,  just  before  the 
setting  in  of  the  rains,  this  wood  and  the  brushwood  in  which  it  has  fallen  is  set  fire 
to,  and  almost  before  the  fire  is  out  the  Bygas  may  be  seen  taking  up  the  ashes  and 
spreading  them  over  the  whole  surface  of  their  field. 

This  is  done  either  with  a  bundle  of  thorns,  or  with  long  bamboos,  until  there  is  a  super- 
stratum of  about  an  inch  of  ashes  spread  over  the  ground.  In  these  ashes  they 
sow  kodo  (Paspalu m  frum en taceum),  kutki,  and  occasionaly  a  poor  specimen  of 
rice  called  here  "  bygunna."  From  beiDg  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  ashes  are  cut 
up  into  furrows  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  often  much  of  the  seed  must  be  washed 
away  altogether,  but  sufficient  seems  to  remain  for  the  Byga's  wants.  When  sown, 
the  field  is  fenced  round  very  roughly  and  strongly,  small  trees  being  felled  so  as 
to  fall  one  on  to  the  other.  The  interstices  are  filled  in  with  bamboos,  and  the 
boughs  are  carefully  interlaced,  so  that  the  smallest  kind  ot  deer  cannot  effect  an 
entrance.  In  addition  to  this,  where  there  is  any  danger  of  the  crops  being  eaten 
up  by  wild  buffaloes  or  bison,  which  push  through  any  ordinary  fence,  the  Bygas 
bury  a  line  of  broad-bladed  spears,  called  f<  dansas,"  in  the  ground,  at  about  the 
spot  where  these  beasts  would  land  if  they  jumped  the  fence.  They  then  watch 
their  opportunity,  and  sneaking  round  to  the  opposite  side,  give  a  series  of  yells 
which  send  the  cattle  off  terrified  over  or  through  the  fence ;  generally  more  than 
one  is  wounded  and  often  one  killed  on  the  spot;  the  rest,  once  started,  make 
straight  away,  and  never  visit  that  field  again.  In  the  fences  round  these  "  bewars," 
as  these  patches  of  cultivation  are  called,  are  usually  two  or  three  cunningly  con- 
trived traps  for  small  deer,  something  on  the  principle  of  the  old  figure  of  4,  and 
several  nooses  for  peacocks,  hares,  &c.  These  the  Byga  carefully  examines  every 
morning,  and  great  is  his  delight  when  occasionally  be  finds  a  panther  crushed 
under  one  of  the  figure  of  4>  traps.  One  of  these  "  bewars"  lasts  the  Byga  at  the 
outside  three  years.  He  usually  leaves  sufficient  wood  on  the  ground  the  first 
season  to  last  for  a  second  season's  burning.  The  third  year,  if  by  chance  he  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  stick  to  one  field  for  so  long,  his  labour  is  much  enhanced,  as 
he  has  to  cut  and  dry  the  requisite  wood  at  some  little  distance  and  lay  it  over  his 
field.  In  addition  to  this,  the  outturn  of  the  crops  falls  off  every  year,  so  that 
altogether  the  Byga  has  every  inducement  to  change  the  locale  of  his  cultivation,  and 
where  no  restriction  has  been  put  on  his  movements,  as  a  rule,  he  does  so. 

It  takes  six  or  seven  years  before  one  of  these  old  "  bewars"  is  sufficiently  covered  with 
wood  again  to  make  it  worth  the  Byga's  while  to  cultivate  it  a  second  time.  In 
three  years  it  is  probably  densely  covered  with  brushwood,  but  this,  if  burnt,  leaves 
so  little  ash  that  it  has  to  be  largely  supplemented  with  timber;  and  as  this  has 
been  previously  cut  all  round  the  clearing  it  becomes  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
take  up  one  of  these  old  plots  before  the  wood  has  well  groven,  when  other  and 
more  suitable  land  is  available. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  people  have  caused  such  devastation  in  the  forests 
and  it  is  really  difficult  to  believe  that  so  few  people  could  sweep  the  face  of  the 
earth  so  clear  of  timber  as  they  have  done  in  the  Byga  country  par  excellence  at 
the  head  of  the  Burner  and  the  rivers  which  water  the  Partabgarh  Taluqua. 
If  carefully  looked  after,  the  injury  they  cause  to  the  forests  there  may  be  made 
more  negative  than  positive,  by  placing  certain  restrictions  on  their  wandering  habits, 
and  keeping  them  within  the  boundaries  now  fixed  for  them,  which  have  been 
selected  so  as  to  allow  them  wood  enough  for  their  wants,  but  in  situations  where, 
owing  to  their  previous  devastations  or  the  inaccessibility  of  the  localitv,  the  timber 
is  of  little  value.  These  arrangements  were  sanctioned  in  March  1868,  and  I  sent 
out  the  Superintendent  to  see  that  they  were  properly  carried  out  in  Partabgarh 
and  Mokutpore.  The  result  was  that  7,794  acres  of  land  have  been  allotted  to 
these  people  in  twelve  villages ;  the  amount  of  their  present  cultivation  roughly 
measured  is  1,431  acres,  so  that  a  little  over  five  times  its  area  of  cultivation  has 
been  allotted  to  each.  Formerly  the  areas  claimed  by  these  people  amounted  to 
over  30,000  acres.  They  have  expressed  themselves  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment made  for  them.  But  if  the  country  were  opened  up  to  trade  and  the  value 
of  money  became  more  known,  the  Bygas  would  soon  learn  wherein  their  own 
advantage  lay,  and  would  do,  as  their  bretheren  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  drop  the  axe  and  take  to  the  plough ;  but  until  we  have  shown  them  what 
benefit  it  is  to  them,  and  in  fact  have  created  wants  which  their  present  primitive 
habits  will  not  enable  them  to  provide  for,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  change 
their  nature." 

Rice  is  the  staple  food  in  Sambalpur,  Bilaspur,  Raipur,  JBhandara,  Balaghat, 
eastern  Chanda,  and,  with  a  rabi  jowari  and  other  grains,  in  the  sub-division 
of  Sironcha. 

The  lighter  and  higher  grounds  are  sown  late  in  June  and  early  in  Jul}7. 
This  is  harvested  late  in  September  and  early  in  October. 

Its  critical  time  is  August ;  a  total  cessation  would  destroy  the  crop,  an 
excessive  fall  would  certainly  not  injure  this  crop.  It  depends  on  the  rain-fall 
between  say  21st  August  and  8th  September  to  determine  whether  the  out-turn 
will  be  well  above  or  far  below  the  average,  unless  indeed  this  period  shall  have 
been  preceded  by  copious  and  continued  rain. 

The  richer  and  lower  grounds  are  tilled  by  transplantation  from  the  seed  beds 
early  in  August,  the  seed  beds  having  been  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon. 
Such  areas  as  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  seed  beds  by  trannsplatation  are  sown 
broadcast  with  seed  grain  already  brought  to  the  germinating  point.  This  is  done 
early  in  July,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  rain  water  accumulated  in  the 
prepared  fields.  This  crop  is  harvested  in  November.  This  requires  heavy 
rains  during  the  transplanting  period,  early  in  August.  Cessation  of  rain  at 
this  time  would  be  very  destructive.  Showers  through  September  will  suffice 
up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  heavy  eastern  rains  are  anxiously  looked 
for,  as  they  determine  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  out-turn. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  crop  of  Hoshangabad,  Narsinghpur,  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  Saugor,  most  of  Damoh,  the  Nerbudda  water-shed  portion  of 
Jubbulpore,  Seoni  and  the  rest  of  Mandla,  and  the  central  parts  of  Chhindwara 
and  Betul. 

Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  Hoshangabad  Settlement  report,  gives  the  best  possible 
description  of  the  influences  of  the  season  at  the  time  of  sowing  : — 

"  The  prospect  of  the  crop  depends  very  much  on  the  weather  about  sowing  time.  The 
most  favourable  case  is  when  the  rains  last  till  about  the  middle  of  September  or 
the  beginning  of  Kowar,  so  that  the  bukhurni  is  over  by  the  Daserah,  and  a  smart 
shower  falls  at  that  time ;  when  this  happens  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  cultivate  and 
sow  all  the  land  before  it  becomes  too  dry.  The  next  best  case  is  when  the  rains 
continue  later,  till  the  end  of  September,  and  then  the  ploughing  and  sowing  are 
got  over  at  once,  escaping  from  the  great  heat  of  September.  The  worst  case  is 
where  the  rains  end  early,  and  no  after-showers  fall.  Thus  in  1863  the  rains 
stopped  on  the  5th  September ;  the  cultivators  hoping  for  more  rain,  would  not 
begin  the  bukhurni  at  once,  so  that  by  the  time  the  fields  were  ready  for  sowing 
(early  in  October)  they  were  nearly  dried  up. 

A  very  heavy  shower  of  three  or  four  inches  fell  early  in  October,  and  set  things  right 
again,  producing  a  late  but  superior  crop  ;  but  in  the  few  villages  along  the  river 
where  it  did  not  fall,  half  the  land  was  left  unsown.  In  1864  the  rains  ceased  on 
the  15th  September,  and  sowing  was  commenced  about  the  17th  October :  the  light 
lands  were  a  good  deal  dried  up  ;  but  about  the  25th  October  a  smart  shower  fell ; 
and  the  season  thus  corresponded  to  what  I  have  described  as  the  best  possible  case. 

If,  however,  the  rain  had  fallen  directly  after  sowing,  it  would  have  been  injurious,  as 
then  the  surface  soil  becomes  a  paste,  which  presently  hardens,  so  that  the  weak  germ 
cannot  penetrate  through  it." 
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In  the  southern  districts  the  cultivators  prepare  their  fields  and  defer  the 
sowing  till  after  the  usual  time  for  the  Hathi  or  Elephant  showers  coming  from  the 
south-east.  These  showers  are  uncertain.  When  they  do  not  come  by  the 
10th  October  the  seed  is  at  once  sown.  If  these  showers  should  come  after  the 
seed  is  sown,  the  fields  will  be  re-ploughed  and  sown  again.  From  this  time 
till  the  middle  of  December  clear  weather  is  hoped  for.  If  moderate  rain  then 
fall,  followed  by  clear  weather,  the  crop  will  be  good,  unless  injured  by  hail. 
If  the  fall  be  anything  but  moderate,  and  if  it  be  succeeded  by  a  continuance  of 
cloudy  weather,  blight  or  rust  will  be  apprehended.  But  average  rabi  crops 
may  be  expected  if  there  be  no  rain,  provided  that  dew  falls  abundantly  in 
December.    If  there  be  no  rain  and  no  dew,  the  out-turn  will  probably  be  below 


an  average 
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The  wheat  seasons  are  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  both  for  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing in  the  southern  districts.  In  the  Nerbudda  valley  sowings  continue  up  to  the 
middle  of  November.  From  the  day  of  sowing  4^  months  are  calculated  to  the 
day  of  reaping. 

Group.  6.  Question. — What  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land 
and  what  class  of  crops  is  manured  annually  ?  and  what  is  the  average 
weight  of  manure  given  to  the  acre  (1)  in  constantly  manured  ;  (2) 
in  land  occasionally  manured? 

Generally  speaking  all  land  used  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  opium,  vege- 
tables and  garden  lands  is  irrigated,  and  also  manured.  In  Jubbulpore,  and  in 
the  west  of  Bilaspur,  some  areas  of  sugar-cane  are  not  irrigated,  but  are  manured. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  patches  close  to  the  houses  and  village  site,  in  which 
maize,  gourds,  and  the  like  are  raised,  also  some  rice,  jowar  and  wheat  lands  close 
to  the  villages.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  6  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  culti- 
vation is  probably  manured  in  each  year,  and  most  of  this  is  constantly  manured. 
1  cannot  say  what  is  the  average  weight  of  manure  allowed. 

Mr.  Elliott  in  his  Hoshangabad  report  has  not  given  details,  and  I  cannot 
find  mention  of  quantities  in  other  Settlement  reports. 

Question. — Is  there  any  customary  rotation  of  crops  or  fallows  ? 

"  The  rabi  and  kharif  lands  are  separated  by  a  broadly  defined  mark,  so  that  the 

simple  system  of  alternating  the  two  sets  of  crops  -which 
oa  anga  ad.  -g  current  jQ  Upper  India  is  impossible  here.  The  kharif 

crops  are  always  sown  on  a  system  of  rotation,  but  not  the  rabi.  Year  after  year, 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  same  field  will  be  sown  with  wheat,  and  probably  this 
is  the  only  soil  in  the  world  which  could  bear  such  a  strain  on  it,  without  manure, 
rotation  or  fallow.  Wben  the  land  begins  to  be  exhausted,  gram  will  be  sown  on  it, 
and  then  wheat  again  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  it  will  be  let  to  lie  fallow.  Formerly 
when  the  uncultivated  land  was  larger  in  extent,  the  practice  of  throwing  a  field  into 
fallow  and  breaking  up  another  in  its  stead  was  more  common  than  it  is  now,  but 
this  practice  is  still  pursued  with  second  class  sorts. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  unbroken  succession  of  wheat  crops,  returned  by  the  same 
.  land,  is  often  surprising  ;  but  sometimes  the  soil  shows 

arswg  pur.  signs  of  complete  exhaustion.  In  these  cases  gram  or  some 

other  of  its  tribe  is  usually  substituted  for  wheat  for  two  or  three  years.  Cultiva- 
tors are  afraid  to  leave  their  lands  fallow  even  for  a  single  year,  for  the  vacant  land 
is  immediately  occupied  by  rank  "  khans  "  grass,  which  no  exertions  can  eradicate 
till  it  has  run  its  appointed  time, — this  is  in  the  best  soils  10  or  12  years,  in  poorer 
lands  proportionately  less.  At  the  expiry  of  this  time  of  forced  rest  the  land  is 
restored  to  the  cultivator,  refreshed  and  re-invigorated ;  but  so  much  is  the  long  fallow 
feared  that  landlords  will  take  up,  even  at  a  loss,  lands  unexpectedly  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  by  their  tenants. 
The  poor  burdee  soil  is  generally  sown  with  the  oil  plant  termed  jugnee,  which  will  grow 

almost  anywhere,  and  is  said  to  improve  the  soil  for  any 
ndwara  and  Betul.       cr0p  t^at  may  f0iiow .  hence  it  is  often  sown  in  exhausted 

soil  by  way  of  retrieving  its  quality.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  district  of  course  the 
kharif  is  the  staple  crop,  but  there  are  few  villages  in  which  there  ia  not  some  land 
capable  of  raising  either  wheat  or  gram.  The  method  of  cultivatiou  is  the  same  as 
elsewhere,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  cultivators  being  chiefly  Gonds,  and  possessed  of 
but  little  capital  and  few  bullocks,  the  land  is  not  generally  so  well  prepared  as  it 
should  be.  It  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that  from  the  habit  the  Gonds  have  of 
frequently  migrating,  villages  become  deserted  and  the  lands  obtain  the  benetit  of  a 
fallow. 

In  the  Sironcha  sub-division  of  Chanda  jowari  and  mung  are  grown  together  in  the 

same  field  invariably.    In  this  district  the  rotation  crops 
ironc  '  are  wheat  and  gram  ;  til  is  generally  sown  in  lands  uewly 
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reclaimed  from  the  jungle,  but  when  not  so,  mung  is  its  rotation  crop.  Indian 
corn  is  followed  by  jowari  or  garden  produce ;  sugar-cane  where  it  is  grown  is  followed 
in  alternate  years  by  rice.  Both  dry  crop  and  irrigated  lands  when  manured  are  sel- 
dom allowed  to  lie  fallow  if  the  cultivator  can  avoid  it.  When  not  manured,  all 
lands  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

As  regards  fields  not  embanked  it  has  been  said  that  the  people  neither  irrigate  and 

manure  their  lands  nor  observe  the  common  rules  of 
u   u  pnre'  a  jri culture  in  respect  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  but  it  is  a 

mistake  to  suppose  it  is  so.  Of  course  irrigation  is  very  little  attended  to,  although 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  district  where  it  would  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage 
and  where  water  is  easily  procurable,  as  the  sandy  soils  of  Bilheri  and  Koombhee ; 
but  there  are  other  parts  again  where  the  soil  cracks  for  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  which  irrigation  would  not  be  feasible,  and  if  found  to  be  feasible  the  ex- 
pense of  supplying  it  would  so  materially  dimiii!  ih  profits  that  the  old  plan  of 
depending  on  the  fall  of  rain  would  be  preferable.  As  regards  manure  the  lands 
lying  close  to  the  huts  or  "  georara  "  fields  called  "  kharee  "  is  plentiful,  as  wood 
fuel  is  more  generally  used  than  cowdung  cakes,  and  such  lands  always  produce 
rich  crops  without  requiring  a  fallow.  In  the  Bijeragogarh  sub-division  irrigation  is 
more  extensively  resorted  to  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  tobacco, chillies, ginger,  &c, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  district  in  the  production  of  sugar  and  vegetables.  In  the 
former,  manu"e  from  the  village  sites  is  conveyed  to  more  distant  fields  by  a  drain 
cut  towards  the  side  the  land  slopes  called  a  "  nat,"  and  here  it  is  the  custom  to 
rotate  the  crops  by  sowing  wheat  and  gram  in  one  year,  and  then  jowari  or  tili 
in  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  district  by  the  substitution  of  some 
kharif  crop  or  by  alsee  instead  of  wheat,  gram  or  massur. 

The  same  land  is  grown  with  rice  year  after  year  without  intermission  or  deterioration,  and 

after  the  rice  has  been  reaped  the  moist  ground  is  often 
Cha,,da-  planted  with  mung,  urad,  or  lakhari  in  the  sandy  soils, 

and  with  wheat,  pulses,  and  linseed  in  the  black  soils,  but  this  is  only  possible  be- 
cause the  rice  fields  are  yearly  well  manured.  In  some  few  places  where  the  tanks 
are  large  but  sugar-cane  not  cultivated,  a  second  or  hot  weather  crop  of  rice,  called 
(jimsal  is  raised  on  the  land  from  which  the  kh  t 1  if  rice  has  been  cut.  Sugar-cane 
is  also  grown  on  .<  nd  just  cropped  with  rice  ;  but  kala  sata,  which  is  the  kind  of 
cane  usually  colti\'-ied,  cannot  be  grown  for  more  than  one  year  or.  the  same  land. 
Kutuhee  sata,  however,  may  be  raised  in  the  same  field  for  three  years  running.  Save 
in  soils  irrigated,  naturally  or  artificially,  jowari,  wheat,  cotton,  pulsss,  and  oil-seeds 
are  never  grown  two  years  continuously  in  the  same  field,  but  are  Jternated  with  one 
another.  No  rule  exists  as  to  the  order  of  the  rotation,  but  it  is  f o md  that  jowari 
improves  by  following  cotton,  and  suffers  by  following  linseed.  Hemp,  especially 
the  sun  kind,  exhausts  the  soil  greatly,  and  wherever  possible  a  fie  Id  which  has  borne 
it  for  one  year  is  allowed  to  remain  fallow  for  the  second.  Pan  cultivation  is  still 
more  impoverishing,  and  after  each  crop  the  land  worked  is  invariably  given  a  rest 
of  at  least  eighteen  months. 

Year  after  year  rice  is  produced  in  the  same  fields  without  any  change  of  crop  or  even 

an  occassional  fallow,  and  yet  the  yield  is  apparetly  unin- 
Bilaspar.  fluenced.     Where  wheat  is  sown  it  will  be  followed  by 

gram  or  massur  one  year,  and  then  perhaps  by  kodo,  and  where  this  is  not  done 
after  4  or  5  years,  the  land  is  left  fallow  to  recover  itself.  Again  cotton  is  often 
succeeded  by  tili  or  some  other  oil-seeds,  so  that  all  through  a  regular  rotation  is 
adhered  to,  experience  having  taught  the  people  that  their  soil  is  not  rich  enough, 
as  in  some  of  the  Nerbudda  districts,  to  yield  steadily  without  a  change  of  crop  or  a 
fallow,  manure  not  being  available  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  rice  and  sugai-cane 
fields. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  utterly  unknown  ;  but  as  in 
Nagpur  and  Wardha,  itis  held  that  the  proper  crop  to  sow 
aipur'  in  newly  broken  up  black  soil  is  linseed.    In  Kaipur  this 

is  generally  followed  by  kodo,  after  which  wheat  or  some  more  valuable  crop 
is  sown. 

Group  7.  Question. — Have  any  attempts  been  made  by  the 
Government  or  private  persons  to  improve  agriculture  in  your  Pro- 
vince, either  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  or  improved  implements 
or  new  staples,  or  improved  seed,  or  better  methods  of  cultivation  or 
better  breeds  of  cattle  and  so  forth  ?  and  with  what  result  ?  have  you 
any  suggestions  to  make  for  such  improvements  ? 

Before,  and  especially  after  the  Provincial  exhibitions  at  Nagpur  in  1865 
and  at  Jubbulpore  in  1866,  constant  attention  has  been  paid  to  all  these  points. 
A  Cotton  Commissioner  was  appointed  in  1866,  and  till  the  abolition  of  his  post 
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in  1871  did  good  service.  The  matter  of  selection  of  seed  has  been  adequately- 
pressed  on  the  people. 

Some  progress,  but  not  proportionate  to  our  efforts,  has  been,  I  think,  secur- 
ed. I  cannot  say  bow  far  this  progress  has  been  the  result  of  our  efforts.  My 
only  suggestion  is  that  perhaps  something  might  be  done  to  improve  the  system 
of  storing  grain  in  Damoh,  where  it  is  now  buried  in  pits,  in  a  soil  in  which  the 
water  level  during  the  monsoon  rises  almost  flush  with  the  ground  and  ordi- 
narily damages  some  part  of  the  grain,  which,  however,  the  poorer  borrowers  are 
compelled  to  receive,  and,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health,  to  consume. 

Question. — Is  there  any  Government  Model  farm  in  your  Pro- 
vinces ? 

There  is  a  Government  Model  farm  at  Nagpur. 

Question. — Have  any  estates  under  the  management  of  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  Court  of  Wards  been  used  for  the  object  of  making 
experiments  or  setting  examples  of  improved  agriculture  ? 

Generally  such  estates  are  encumbered,  and  there  is  no  room  for  trying  ex- 
periments. Good  management  of  its  finances  are  primarily  to  be  guaranteed  and 
secured.  When  a  surplus  has  been  secured  the  Administration  has  insisted  on  a 
portion  being  laid  out  in  permanent  improvements  of  the  estate.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  experiments  or  speculative  improvements  in  agriculture,  except 
under  such  thoroughly  safe  supervision  as  cannot  be  provided,  should  be 
attempted  at  the  expense  or  risk  of  the  Wards. 

Question. — Have  any  improvements  been  made  in  the  breed  of 
cattle,  in  the  form  of  ploughs,  carts,  sugar-mills,  or  any  other  agricul- 
tural instruments,  or  in  the  mode  of  drawing  water  from  wells  ? 

Cattle  breeding,  sheep  breeding  and  horse  breeding  improvements  have  been 
fairly  and  fully  tried  by  direct  efforts  of  Government,  and  have  met  with,  at  the 
best,  very  limited  success.  For  bullocks  we  have,  considering  their  requirement, 
fairly  good  breeds  in  Nimar  and  the  Nerbudda  valley,  a  mixture  of  the  Gujerat 
and  Malwa  breeds.  The  Nagpur  trotting  bullock  for  endurance  and  speed  is 
probably  unrivalled.  For  agricultural  purposes  we  have  good  breeding  grounds 
in  the  Arvi  Tahsil  of  Wardha,  in  Kamarpani  of  Chhindwara,  and  Dongarthal  of 
Nagpur.  Chhattisgarh  exports  to  the  Bhandara  rice  field,  but  buffaloes  are  largely 
imported  from  Bundelkhand  through  Saugor,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore  to  the 
Eastern  plains. 

Jt  is  not  beyond  question  whether  our  "primitive"  plough  is  not,  after  all, 
the  best  for  our  requirements  and  possibilities  ;  at  any  rate,  no  change  has  been 
made,  though  the  people  have  been  shown  many  sorts  of  "  Walayati"  ploughs  and 
their  performances. 

In  carts,  a  great  improvement  has  been  rendered  possible,  through  the  gra- 
dual but  very  marked  improvement  in  our  roads.  The  Madrassi  "  bandy,"  which 
with  one  pair  of  bullocks  on  fair  roads  will  easily  convey  two-thirds  of  a  ton  is 
on  the  highroad  to  entirely  supplant  the  Maharatta  cart  carrying  only  from  12 
to  15  maunds.  This  especially  applies  to  the  Nagpur  and  Western  Chhattis- 
garh traffic. 

Sugar-mills  are  what  they  have  been  from  time  immemorial.  Skilful  black- 
smiths and  carpenters  who  could  repair  more  complicated  machinery  in  time  of 
need,  are  but  very  seldom  to  be  found  in  our  villages. 

At  page  109  1  have  compared  the  working  of  Persian  wheels,  mostly  used  in 
Hoshangabad  and  Narsinghpur  with  the  ordinary  method  of  raising  well  water. 

Iron  pumps  have  been  tried,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  repairs  done,  ap- 
pears to  be  at  present  insuperable. 

Question. — Have  any  agriculture  fairs  been  held  in  your  Provin- 
ces, and  have  you  observed  that  any  good  result  has  been  obtained 
from  them? 
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Every  opportunity  of  a  large  and  business  fair  is  utilized  to  establish  an 
agricultural  show.  For  instance,  the  annual  fair  at  Rarutek  has  one  permanent 
feature,  it  is  an  agricultural  show  for  the  stock  of  Seoni,  Balaghat,  Bhandara 
and  Nagpur.  At  Dewalwara,  the  Wardha,  and  Nagpur  people  challenge  those 
of  Berar  to  show  better  animals.  Birman  on  the  Nerbudda  is  the  show  place,  at 
the  time  of  the  fair,  for  the  agricultural  stock  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley  and 
the  Saugor,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore  districts. 

Similarly,  Singaji  in  Nimar,  Ganiari  in  Bilaspur,  Garhakotah  in  Saugor, 
Chhapara  in  Seoni,  and  Kajim  in  Raipur,  rank  as  important  fairs  and  agricul- 
tural shows. 

At  present,  it  is  too  early  to  assign  results  to  these  gatherings.  A  liberal 
scale  of  prizes  is  offered  by  the  District  Officers,  mostly  provided  from  the  Dis- 
trict funds  and  Provincial  grants. 

Question. — Was  any  thing  exhibited  &c.  ? 

It  seems  impossible  to  say. 

Question. — And  if  so  was  there  willingness,  &c.  ? 
No  spontaneous  willingness  has  ever  met  my  notice. 

Question. — Have  you  observed  that  there  has  been  any  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil,  or  that  crops  are  worse  than  they  used  to  be  within 
your  own  experience  ? 

No, 

I  offer  the  following  evidence  and  opinions  on  this  most  important  subject. 
Last  year  old  patels,  assured  me  that  in  Wardha  that  they  had  never  seen 
such  crops  within  50  years  as  were  then  growing. 

Mr.  Grant,  c.  s.,  the  Settlement  Officer  of  Narsinghpur,  mentioned  Cap- 
tains Sleeman  and  Ouseley  as  authorities  on  the  early  condition  of  the  Ner- 
budda valley.  A  co-temporary  of  these  officers,  Mr.  Wardlaw  of  Seoni,  wrote 
in  1831,  and  showed  what  the  current  belief  of  that  day  was.    He  writes  : — 

"  With  the  view  of  showing  the  productiveness  of  the  different  description  of  soils  in  their 
several  stages  of  being  either  fresh  or  been  for  some  years  under  cultivation  or  have 
become  by  long  tillage  in  an  exhausted  state,  I  herewith  subjoin  tables  exhibiting  the 
number  of  returns  of  the  several  grains  which  each  soil  at  differeut  periods  is  sup- 
posed to  yield. 

Number  of  returns  of  each  description  of  rabi  grain- 
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low of  3  years  to  recover 
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1st  burrah  for  the  first  5  years 

For  the  following  2  years 
When  the  land  becomes  completely  exhausted 

requires  a  fallow  of  4  years  to  recover  ... 
2nd  burrah  for  the  first,  2  years 
When  the  land  becomes  completely  exhausted 

and  requires  a  fallow  of  4  years  to  recover,. 
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Bundwas  land  for  the  first  10  years 
For  the  next  40  years 
Do.         25  years 
After  which  the  number  of  returns  will  continue  at 
Land  not  bunded  for  the  first  5  years 
For  the  next  5  years 
Do.       2  do. 

When  the  land  becomes  completely  exhausted  and  requires  a  fallow  of  5  years  to 
recover 


Number  of  returns  of  grain  in  tlie  bundwas  lands  of   Mandla  icltieh  yield  two 
crops  in  the  year,  one  of  Icharif  and  one  of  rabi. 
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There  is  likewise  an  inferior  kind  of  bundwas  land 

called  sehar  for  the  first  10  years 

12 

Do.             for  the  next  40  years 

10 

Do.       .       and  afterwards 

8 

•  •  • 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Grant's  conclusion  regarding  Narsinghpur  agrees 
with  what  has  been  arrived  at  in  America,  where  the  question  has  been  closely- 
studied.  It  appears  that  land  freshly  broken  up  from  fallows,  unless  the  wear 
and  tear  is  made  good  by  manure,  rapidly  falls  for  a  few  years  ;  then  the  rate  of 
retrogression  grows  slower  till  a  point  is  reached,  below  which  its  productive 
power  scarcely  diminish. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  were  the  later  and  matured  opinions  of 
Sir  William  Sleeman  on  this  point.  I  give  the  following  passages  from  his 
ff  Rambles  and  Recollections,"  published  in  1844  : — 

On  the  14th  we  came  on  sixteen  miles  to  Kosee*  for  the  most  part  over  a  poor  soil,  badly 
cultivated  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  autumm  crops,  of  which  cotton  is  the 
principal.    I  lost  the  road  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  and  the  trooper  who 
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•Between  Agra  and  Delhi. 
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usually  rode  with  me  had  not  come  up.  I  got  an  old  land-h older  from  one  of  the 
villages  to  walk  on  with  me  a  mile,  and  put  me  in  the  right  road.  I  asked  him 
what  had  been  the  state  of  the  country  under  the  former  Government  of  the  Jats 
aDd  Mabrattas;  and  was  told  that  the  greater  part  was  a  wild  jungle.  "  I  remem- 
ber, "  said  the  old  man,  "when  you  could  not  have  got  out  of  the  road  hereabouts 
without  a  good  deal  of  risk.  I  could  not  have  ventured  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
village  without  the  chance  of  having  my  clothes  stripped  off  my  back  ;  now  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation  and  the  roads  are  safe;  formerly  the 
Governments  kept  no  faith  with  their  land-holders  and  cultivators,  exacting  ten 
rupees  where  they  had  bargained  for  five  whenever  they  found  the  crops  good,  but 
in  spite  of  all  this  zolum  "  (oppression)  said  the  old  man,  "there  was  then  more 
burkut  (blessings  from  above)  than  now.  The  lands  yielded  more  returns  to  the 
cultivator,  and  he  could  maintain  his  little  family  better  upon  five  acres  than  he 
can  now  upon  ten." 

To  what  my  old  friend  do  you  attribute  this  very  unfavourable  change  in  the  productive 
powers  of  your  soil  ?" 

"  A  man  cannot,  Sir,  venture  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,"  said  he. 

You  may  tell  it  now  with  safety,  my  good  old  friend,  I  am  a  mere  traveller  (mosafir) 
going  to  the  hills  in  search  of  health,  from  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  the 
people  have  been  suffering  a  good  deal  from  blight  and  are  much  perplexed  in 
their  endeavour  to  find  a  cause. 

"  Here,  Sir,  we  all  attribute  these  evils  to  the  dreadful  system  of  perjury,  which  the 
practices  of  your  Judicial  Courts  have  brought  among  the  people.  You  are 
perpetually  putting  the  Ganges  water  into  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Koran 
into  those  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  all  kinds  of  lies  are  every  day  told  upon  tbem. 
God  Almighty  cau  stand  this  no  longer,  and  the  lands  have  ceased  to  be  blessed 
with  that  fertility  which  they  had  before  this  sad  practice  began.  This,  Sir,  is 
almost  the  only  fault  we  have  any  of  us  to  find  with  your  Government ;  men  by 
this  system  of  perjury  are  able  to  cheat  each  other  out  of  their  rights  and  bring 
down  sterility  upon  the  land  by  which  the  innocent  are  made  to  suffer  for  the 
guilty." 

On  reaching  our  tents  I  asked  a  respectable  farmer,  who  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Division,  Mr.  Fraser,  what  he  thought  of  the  matter,  telling 
him  what  I  had  heard  from  my  old  friend  on  the  road.  "  The  diminished  fertility 
is,  "said  he,  "  owing  no  doubt  to  the  want  of  those  salutary  fallows  which  the  fields 
got  under  former  Governments,  when  invasions  and  civil  wars  were  things  of 
common  occurrence,  and  kept  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  land  waste  ;  but  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  that  you  have  encouraged  perjury  a  good  deal  in  your 
Courts  of  justice,  and  this  perjury  must  have  some  effect  in  depriving  the  land  of 
the  blessing  of  God.  Every  man  now  who  has  a  cause  in  your  Civil  Courts  seems 
to  think  it  necessary,  either  to  swear  falsely  himself  or  to  get  others  to  do  it  for 
him.  The  European  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  do  all  they  can  to  secure  every  man  his 
right,  but  surrounded  as  they  are  by  perjured  witnesses  and  corrupt  native  officers 
they  commonly  labour  in  the  dark." 

While  I  sat  contentedly  and  happily  stripping  my  parched  gram  of  its  shell,  and  eating 
it  grain  by  grain,  the  farmer  or  head  land-holder  of  the  village,  a  sturdy  old  Rajput, 
came  up  and  sat  himself  without  any  ceremony  down  by  my  side,  to  have  a  little 
conversation.  To  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  land  in  whose  presence  the  aristo- 
cracy are  alone  considered  entitled  to  chairs,  this  easy  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
a  poor  farmer  seems  at  first  somewhat  strange  and  unaccountable;  he  is  afraid  that 
the  man  intends  to  offer  him  some  indignity,  or  what  is  still  worse,  mistakes  him 
for  something  less  than  the  dignitary!  The  following  dialogue  took  place: — 

"  You  are  a  Rajput  and  a  Zamindar "  (land-holder).  "Yes;  I  am  the  head  land- 
holder of  this  village."  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  village  in  the  distance  is 
elevated  above  the  ground  ;  is  it  from  the  debris  of  old  villages  or  from  a  rock 
underneath  ?"  "  It  is  from  the  debris  of  old  villages;  that  is  the  original  seat  of  all 
the  Rajputs  around ;  we  all  trace  our  descent  from  the  founders  of  that  village 
who  built  and  peopled  it  many  centuries  ago."  "  And  you  have  gone  on  sub-dividing 
your  inheritances  here  as  elsewhere,  no  doubt,  tdl  you  have  hardly  any  of  you 
anything  to  eat!" 

r;  True,  we  have  hardly  any  of  us  enough  to  eat,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Government, 
that  does  not  leave  us  enough,  that  takes  from  us  as  much  when  the  season  is  bad 
as  when  it  is  good." 

"  But  your  assessment  has  not  been  increased — has  it?" 

"  No;  we  have  concluded  a  settlement  for  twenty  years  upon  the  same  footing  as  formerly. 
And  if  the  sky  were  to  shower  down  upon  you  pearls  and  diamonds  instead  of  water  the 

Government  would  never  demand  more  from  you  than  the  rate  fixed  upon." 
"  No." 

"  Then  why  should  you  expect  remissions  in  bad  seasons?" 

"  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  burkut  (blessing  from  above)  is  less  under  you  than 

it  used  to  be  formerly,  and  that  the  lands  yield  less  to  our  labour," 
"  True,  my  old  friend,  but  do  you  know  the  reason  why?" 
"  No." 
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"  Then  I  will  tell  yon  :  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in  what  you  call  the  times  of  the  burkut 
(blessing  from  above)  the  Cavalry  of  Seikh  freebooters  from  the  Punjab  used  to 
sweep  over  this  fine  plain  in  which  stands  the  said  village  from  which  you  are  all 
descended,  and  to  massacre  the  whole  population  of  some  villages  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  that  of  every  other  village,  and  the  lands  of  those  killed  used  to  be  waste  for 
want  of  cultivators.    Is  not  this  all  true  V 

"  Yes,  quite  true." 

"  And  the  fine  groves  which  had  been  planted  over  this  plain  by  your  ancestors  as  they 
separated  from  the  greater  parent  stock  and  formed  independent  villages  and  ham- 
lets for  themselves,  were  all  swept  away  and  destroyed  by  the  same  hordes  of  free- 
booters from  whom  your  poor  imbecile  Emperors  cooped  up  in  yonder  large  city  of 
')elhi  were  utterly  unable  to  defend  you  V 

"  Quite  true,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh,"  I  remember  when  all  this  fine  plain  was  as 
thickly  studded  with  fine  groves  of  mango-trees  as  Rohilcund,  or  any  other  part  of 
India." 

You  know  that  the  land  requires  rest  from  labour  as  well  as  men  and  bullocks,  and  that 
if  you  go  on  sowing  wheat  and  other  exhausting  crops  it  will  go  on  yielding  less 
and  less  returns,  and  at  last  not  be  worth  the  tilling  V 
"  Quite  well." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  give  the  land  rest  by  leaving  it  longer  fallow  or  by  a  more  fre- 
quent alternation  of  crops  relieve  it?" 

*'  Because  we  have  now  increased  so  much  that  we  should  not  get  enough  to  eat,  were  we 
to  leave  it  to  fallow,  and  unless  we  tilled  it  with  exhausting  crops,  we  should  not  get 
the  means  of  paying  our  rents  to  Government. 

The  Seikh  hordes  in  former  days  prevented  this;  they  killed  off  a  certain  portion  of  your 
families,  and  gave  the  land  the  rest  which  you  now  refuse  it.  When  you  had  ex- 
hausted one  part  you  found  another  recovered  by  a  long  fallow,  so  that  you  had  bet- ' 
ter  returns;  but  now  that  we  neither  kill  you,  nor  suffer  you  to  be  killed  by  others, 
you  have  brought  all  the  cultivable  lands  into  tillage,  and  under  the  old  system  of 
cropping  to  exhaustion  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  yield  you  less  returns." 

By  this  time  we  had  a  crowd  of  people  seated  around  us  upon  the  ground  as  I  went  on? 
munching  my  parched  gram,  and  talking  to  the  old  patriarch,  they  all  laughed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  last  speech,  and  he  confessed  I  was  right. 

"  This  is  all  true,  Sir,  but  still  your  Government  is  not  considerate  ;  it  goes  on  taking 
kingdom  after  kingdom  and  adding  to  its  dominions,  without  diminishing  the 
burthen  upon  us,  its  old  subjects.  Here  you  have  had  armies  away  taking  Affghani- 
stan,  but  we  shall  not  have  one  rupee  the  less  to  pay  " 

True,  my  friend,  nor  would  you  demand  a  rupee  less  from  those  honest  cultivators  around 
us  if  we  were  to  leave  you  all  your  lands  untaxed.  You  complain  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  complain  of  you.  (Here  the  circle  around  us  laughed  at  the  old  man 
again).  Nor  would  you  sub-divide  the  lands  the  less  for  having  it  rent-free;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  every  generation  sub-divided  the  more,  inasmuch  as  there 
would  be  more  of  local  ties,  and  a  greater  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  families  to  separate  and  seek  service  abroad." 

u  True,  Sir,  very  true ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  evil." 

"  And  you  know  it  is  not  an  evil  produced  by  us,  but  one  arising  out  of  your  own  laws  of 
inheritance.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  with  us  the  eldest  son  gets  the  whole 
of  the  land,  and  the  younger  sons  all  go  out  in  search  of  service,  with  such  share  as 
they  can  get  of  the  other  property  of  their  father  " 

Yes,  Sir,  but  where  shall  we  get  service,  you  have  none  to  give  us.  I  would  serve  tomor- 
row if  you  would  take  me  as  a  soldier  "  said  he,  stroking  his  white  whiskers." 
Mr.  Chisholm,  the  Bilaspur  Settlement  Officer,  recorded  that — 

In  this  district  one  hears  but  little  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  year  after  year  rice  is 
produced  in  the  same  fields  without  any  change  of  crop,  or  even  an  occasional  fal- 
low ;  and  yet  the  yield  is  apparently  uninfluenced.  It  seems  from  the  statements  of 
experienced  cultivators  that  new  land  falls  to  the  level  of  old  in  4  or  5  years,  and 
that  during  this  interval  the  extra  yield  averages  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  There  is 
no  further  progressive  deterioration.  Rice  is  not  an  exhaustive  crop,  and  the  land  is 
generally  manured.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  rice  is  the  only  crop  with 
which  neither  rotations  nor  fallows  are  practised. 
Up  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  in  the  Mandla  District : — 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  district,  where  the  richest  black  soil  is  found  and  the  land  is  bunded, 
there  never  seems  to  be  any  thought  of  the  soil  being  exhausted  ;  year  after  year 
two  crops  are  taken  off  the  land,  which  is  only  by  accident  ever  allowed  to  remain 
fallow  even  for  a  season.  Such  accidents  as  the  present  year  1868-69  gives  an  in- 
stance of  when  the  exceptionally  small  fall  of  rain  not  only  damaged  the  rice  crop, 
but  left  the  ground  too  hard  and  dry  for  the  usual  second  crop  to  be  put  in,  other- 
wise these  haveli  lands  in  Mandla  may  be  said  to  have  been  continually  under 
cultivation  since  the  time  of  Hirdeh  Shah,  who  first  induced  cultivators  to  take 
them  up  in  Sambat  1716,  A.  D.  1660,  or  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years.  It  is, 
however,  most  probable  that  when  the  demand  for  land  was  small  the  cultivators 
took  up  fresh  ground  occasionally,  leaving  their  best  fields  fallow,  but  no  authentic 
records  show  this.    Now  the  cultivator  appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
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rich  kabur  soil  requires  no  rest,  and  is  never  exhausted  by  rice  or  wheat ;  occasionally 
a  crop  of  gram  or  massur  is  sown  by  way  of  a  change. 
With  the  poorer  soils  it  is  quite  different.  The  light  sandy  soil  "  sehar"  has  to  be  left 
fallow  about  once  in  every  three  or  four  years,  unless  bunded,  and  then  it  requires 
no  rest.  The  burha  soil  is  completely  exhausted  in  four  years,  and  has  to  be  left 
from  six  to  eight  years  before  it  recovers  its  original  fertility ;  then  the  crops  raised 
on  it  appear  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  exhausting  nature,  for  even  black  soil  deteriorates 
much  under  a  crop  of  kodu  ;  and  the  Gonds  never  think  of  any  rotation.  Land  has 
been  so  plentiful  that  as  soon  as  one  field  began  to  be  exhausted  the  cultivator 
took  up  another.  Occasionally  the  good  soil  is  overrun  with  the  "khans"  grass, 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate;  it  takes  from  five  to  seven  years  to  ex- 
haust itself,  and  the  cultivator  seldom  makes  any  attempt  to  destroy  it,  but  leaves 
his  field  and  goes  elsewhere.  This  " khans"  grass  is  so  rank  and  its  roots  descend  to 
such  a  depth,  that  to  eradicate  it  completely  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  down  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  three  feet,  and  for  this  in  the  present  low  demand  for  land 
there  is  neither  any  inducement  nor  necessity.  As  an  instance  of  the  great  fertility 
of  the  black  soil,  the  maafidar  of  the  village  of  Bokur  has  pointed  out  fields  which 
have  been  cultivated  with  rice  even  since  the  village  has  been  in  his  family,  and  his 
possession  dates  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  These  fields  have  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  and  never  been  known  to  require  any  rest  or  change  of 
crop.  The  native  theory  on  the  subject  is  much  the  same  as  that  arrived  at  by 
careful  analysis,  i.  e.  that  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  subsoil  and  strata  of  trap 
below  keeps  up  a  continual  system  of  disintegration,  and  decomposition  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  soil  yearly  expended  in  the  produce  of 
the  crop,  for  it  is  only  in  bunded  lands  that  this  continued  series  of  double  crops 
can  be  raised,  It  wheat  lands  when  the  produce  begins  to  fall  off,  a  crop, 
of  "  jagnee"  is  sown,  and  ploughed  up  with  the  soil,  but  this  is  only  once  in  every 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years." 

For  Chanda  I  would  remark  that  the  same  land  is  sown  with  rice,  year 
after  year,  without  intermission  or  noticeable  deterioration. 

"  When  fresh  soil  is  broken  up  for  rice  cultivation  the  ground  can  never  be  got  into  proper 
order  during  the  first  year,  and  the  yield  is  less  than  in  the  old  fields.  In  the 
second  year  the  return  rises  about  an  eighth  above  that  of  the  old  fields,  and  in- 
creases gradually  year  by  year  until  the  fifth  when  it  reaches  50  per  cent  above  the 
yield  of  the  old  fields.  In  then  commences  to  decline,  and  in  about  another  five 
years,  has  subsided  to  the  level  of  the  old  fields,  and  at  that  level  it  remains  un- 
changed apparently  for  ever.  Many  fields  for  instance  are  believed  to  have  been 
continuously  cultivated  for  the  last  150  years  and  more,  yet  they  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  land  reclaimed  from  the  jungle  but  15  years  ago. 

Land  growing  dry  crops  seems  also  to  reach  its  highest  point  of  fertility  in  the  fifth 
year  of  cultivation,  but  it  falls  more  slowly  to  the  level  of  the  old  fields  than  is  the 
case  with  rice  lands,  and  a  field  20  years  old  will  be  more  productive  than  one 
which  has  been  50  years  under  the  plough.  In  what  time  the  deterioration  ceases, 
if  indeed  it  ever  does  cease,  cannot  be  said  ;  but  in  practice  when  a  cultivator  sees 
a  field  becoming  sterile  he  allows  it  to  be  fallow  for  from  two  to  five  years,  in  the 
meanwhile  pasturing  his  cattle  thereon,  and  when  the  land  is  again  sown  it  is  found 
to  give  a  yield  equal  to  its  neighbours.  Looking  to  these  facts  and  to  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  virgin  and  fallow  land  available  in  almost  every  village  we  have  no  reason  to 
apprehend  difficulties  from  any  exhaustion  of  the  soil." 

The  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Elliott,  Settlement  Officer  of  Hoshangabad  in. 
1865,  is  thus  given  : — 

The  local  word  for  a  field  being  exhausted  is  ruseed,  and  in  old  reports  and  returns  this 
is  a  phrase  of  constant  recurrence.  There  are  great  numbers  of  villages  against 
which  in  the  second  and  third  five  years  settlement  books  the  remark  is  written, 
"  Soil  good,  but  quite  exhausted  "  Soil  thoroughly  worn  out."  Yet  these  same 
villages  and  these  identical  fields  have  gone  on  being  cultivated  from  that  day  to 
this,  with  only  such  fallows  as  could  be  allowed  by  breaking  up  uncultivated  land 
in  place  of  the  field  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  a  resource  which  has  been  dimi- 
nishing every  day.  In  1830  Major  Ouseley  wrote  of  the  Sobhapur  Taluka  as  pro- 
ducing only  one-third  of  what  the  Babai  Taluka  did,  but  if  this  was  accurate  a  very 
strange  revolution  must  have  taken  place, —  either  Sobhapur  must  have  increased 
iu  productiveness,  though  cultivated  without  intermission,  since  it  now  produces  as 
much  as  or  very  little  less  than  Babai,  or  else  Babai  must  have  fallen  to  a  third  of  its 
former  produce,  which  view  appears  untenable.  Considering  these  things  it  would 
hardly  be  unreasonable  to  deny  the  ruseed  theory  altogether;  and  this  for  some 
time  I  was  inclined  to  do.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it, 
though  the  form  in  which  is  expressed  is  much  exaggerated,  and  requires  modifica- 
tion.   It  stands  to  reason  that  land,  even  the  black  soil  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley, 
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must  deteriorate  if  it  is  cropped  year  after  year  without  anything  being  returned 
to  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  this  soil  is  newly  broken  up  (after  the  first 
year)  the  produce  is  for  two  or  three  years  greater  than  it  is  afterwards.  In  the 
Tapti  Valley,  at  present,  the  wheat  stands  breast  high  in  some  of  tbe  new  villages,  and 
the  ear  is  very  large  and  full,  and  the  crop  nearly  double  the  average  of  the  Ner- 
budda  Valley,  and  no  doubt  when  the  Nerbudda  Valley  was  first  broken  up,  the 
crops  were  the  same;  and  as  long  as  half  the  first  class  land  was  uncultivated,  and  a 
new  field  could  be  broken  up  for  every  one  thrown  into  fallow,  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  deteriorated  much.  But  this  was  an  exceptional  time,  and  when  once  regu- 
lar cultivation  set  in,  and  the  majority  of  the  land  came  under  the  plough,  a  certain 
amount  of  deterioration  followed.  The  old  rate  of  produce  in  the  golden  age,  or 
fifty  years  ago,  is  supposed  to  have  been  ten-fold,  and  judging  from  the  Tapti  Valley, 
which  is  in  the  same  condition  now,  I  do  not  conceive  it  can  have  been  more  than 
twelve-fold.  I  reckon  the  average  now  to  be  six-fold,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  fell 
very  rapidly  from  twelve-fold  to  about  eight,  and  then  rather  slowly  to  six  or  seven  : 
that  it  was  at  that  stage  when  the  land  was  reported  "  very  much  exhausted"  in  1830, 
and  that  it  has  fallen  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  since  then.  I  have  formed  this  opinion 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Tapti  villages,  which  are  so  modern  that  their  history 
can  be  known  with  certainty,  and  also  from  enquiries  into  the  produce  of  fields 
newly  taken  up  from  fallow,  which  for  a  year  or  two  produce  a  little  more  than  their 
neighbours,  and  then  fall  to  the  general  level.  Ligher  soils  get  exhausted  sooner  ; 
sandy  and  gravelly  fields  will  often  bear  only  four  or  five  years'  cropping  with  kharif ; 
second  class  rabi  fields  will  last  longer,  but  must  be  thrown  up  at  last ;  but  the  true 
black  soil  if  properly  cultivated,  will,  I  think,  go  on  producing  at  the  rate  of  six-fold 
for  ever,  and  will  not  fall  below  it.  Of  course  this  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
thoroughly  tested  by  experiments,  and  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  cer- 
tain fields ;  and  unfortunately  Major  Ouseley  left  no  records  (or  at  least  none  can  be 
found)  of  his  many  experiments  in  agriculture.  But  I  believe  bad  cultivation  will 
mostly  be  found  responsible  for  faults  laid  at  the  door  of  the  soil ;  and  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  field  obviously  inferior  to  its  neighbour,  whose  inferiority  could  not  on 
enquiry  be  traced  either  to  omission  of  one  of  the  required  ploughings,  or  to  unsea- 
sonable sowing  (the  cultivator  having  been  ill  or  absent  at  the  proper  sowing  time) 
or  to  khans  having  got  into  the  land  and  not  having  been  eradicated.  Manure  is 
of  course  the  natural  remedy  for  exhaustion.  The  village  of  Kollomree,  near 
Hoshangabad,  was  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  "  exhausted"  villages  in  the  district 
thirty  years  ago.  I  enquired  for  aud  took  the  most  exhausted  field  in  the  village, 
and  manured  and  cultivated  it  two  years  running. 
The  first  year  (1864)  I  raised  a  crop  of  four  maunds  of  gram  and  one  and  a  half  of  barley. 
The  gram  was  a  good  crop,  eight-fold  the  seed  ;  but  the  barley  was  a  failure,  and 
wanted  water. 

The  second  year  (1865)  which  was  not  on  the  whole  a  favourable  season,  the  crop  was 
eight  maunds  of  wheat,  or  eight-fold ;  there  was  only  one  field  on  the  village  equal  to 
it,  and  that  had  been  taken  up  from  follow  the  year  before. 

The  opinion  which  I  formed  from  observation  and  enquiry  as  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  is  supported  by  Mr.  Waldie's  analysis  and  report.  He  says, — 'the  soil  con- 
sists of  trap  rock  in  process  of  disintegration,  and  the  two  columns  of  soluble  and 
insoluble  in  acid  show  the  progress  of  decomposition  of  the  rock.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  the  soil  will  be  the  constaucy  and  regularity  of  its  supply  of  mineral  con- 
stituents to  vegetation,  from  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  rock  by  the  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  with  water,  and  the  changes  of  temperature. 

These  are  the  agents,  comparatively  feeble  in  their  chemical  powers,  by  which  nature 
very  slowly  producer  the  same  effect  which  the  chemist  does  so  speedily  in  his  labo- 
ratory by  the  most  powerful  acids  and  alkalies.    Trap  rocks  and  many  others 
besides  consist  of  a  conjeries  of  minerals  in  small  crystals  which  undergo  decomposi- 
tion irregularly,  some  of  these  minerals  being  more  easily  decomposed  than  others. 
They  consist  mainly  of  silica,  which  is  a  weak  acid,  combined  with  various  bases,  and 
the  process  of  decomposition  separates  the  silica  from  the  bases.    A  small  portion 
of  both  silica  and  bases  in  desolved  by  water  and  washed    iway,  but  the  greater 
part  remains,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  may  be  stated  comparatively  thus  : — 
Bases,  viz.,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  soda....  12 

Carbonic  and  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  ...  ...  2 

Silica,  partly  in  combination,  partly  in  mechanical  mixture,  which 

had  originally  been  in  combination  with  these  bases  ...  ...  10  5 

 12o 

Water  and  a  little  organic  matter       ...  ...  ...  ...  7*8 

Mineral  constituents  of  the  original  rock,  which  have  not  yet  under- 
gone decomposition       ...  ...  ...  ..„  ...  67*7 


100- 

The  decomposition  of  about  67  per  cent  will  be  favoured  by  everything  that  promotes  its 
exposure  to  the  agencies  specified  above,  such  as  ploughing  'and  loosening  the  soil.' 

In  other  words  67  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  trap  rock,  simply  ground  to  powder  (by  the 
action  of  ice  or  of  water)  but  not  decomposed,  and  unable  to  yield  any  of  its  vir- 
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tues  to  promote  vegetation,  except  by  the  slow  process  of  decomposition  year  by 
year.  Only  on  24  per  cent  of  the  soil  does  the  cultivation  tell  at  all,  and  from  this 
portion  our  wheat  is  produced.  Not  till  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  decomposed,  and 
all  its  resources  drawn  on  by  the  cultivators,  can  there  begin  to  be  any  fear  of 
exhaustion.  At  present  my  view  is  that  the  annual  exhaustion  of  the  24  per  cent 
is  compenstated  for  by  the  annual  decomposition  of  the  67  per  cent,  and  thus  tbe 
vegetative  power  of  the  soil  is  unaltered,  and  the  same  crops  can  be  produced  year 
by  year.  If  larger  crops  are  raised  the  balance  will  be  disturbed  ;  and  the  object 
of  scientific  agriculture  must  be  either  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  decomposition  of 
the  67  per  cent,  or  else  to  strengthen  tbe  24  per  cent  by  manures,  &c." 

Mr.  Grant,  when  Settlement  Officer  of  Narsinghpur,  carefully  considered 
this  question,  and  gives  his  conclusion  thus, — 

"  Admitting  then  that  the  present  returns  average  not  more  than  four -fold,  and  that  tbe 
returns  for  perfectly  fresh  soil  are  twenty-fold,  the  extent  of  deterioration  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century  would  seem  to  furnish  a  not  unnatural  cause  for  alarm, 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  alarm  has  not  been  exaggerated.  Mr.  Malony 
and  Captain  Sleeman,  who  are  the  only  authorities  regarding  the  early  condition  of 
the  valley,  naturally  attached  great  importance  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  for  it 
was  going  oo,  and  that  rapidly,  before  their  very  eyes.  All  subsequent  writers  on 
the  affairs  of  the  district  seem  to  have  followed  blindly  in  their  footsteps,  and  it  is 
almost  a  recluctio  ad  obsurdum,  of  an  undoubtedly  true  theory  to  find  one  of  the 
district  officers  writing  in  or  about  1830  that  the  returns  had  then  sunk  in  places 
to  two  or  three-fold,  and  that  ruin  was  hanging  over  the  cultivating  classes. 

The  re-assuring  feature  in  the  otherwise  disquieting  decline  of  fertility  in  the  soil  is  that 
the  deterioration  has  not  been  gradually  progressive,  but  that  commencing  with  a 
very  considerable  impetus  it  has  now  become  almost  stationary.  It  will  have  been 
seen  from  the  figures  given  above  that  while  twenty  years'  cultivation  reduced  the 
returns  from  twenty-fold  to  six  or  seven-fold,  it  has  taken  nearly  double  that  time 
(from  1828  to  1866)  to  reduce  them  from  five-fold  to  four  fold,  and  the  present 
rate  of  dimunition  is  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Therefore  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  rates  of  produce  will  remain  constant  at  the 
present  point,  even  if  improved  modes  of  cultivation  are  not  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Settlement." 

The  Settlement  Officer  of  Jubbulpore  remarks  that, — 

Continued  cropping  tends  to  exhaust  tagur  lands  in  the  Haveli  perganna  ;  they  are 
then  styled  "  narung"  and  must  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  year  or  two  every  5  or  10 
years,  otherwise  "khans"  grass  (Saccharum  spontaneum)  makes  its  appearance, 
which  takes  several  years  to  die  out,  In  the  hilly  tracts  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  but 
the  population  being  scanty  and  land  abundant,  it  is  more  profitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tor to  shift  the  cultivation  in  every  two  or  three  years,  thau  to  incur  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  manuring  and  irrigating  his  fields." 

Captain  Thomson  wrote  thus  of  Seoni, — 

u  With  regard  to  deterioration  by  continued  cropping  which  has  been  so  much  discussed, 
I  have  also  heard  complaints,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  lighter  kind  of  soil,  the  moorund, 
that  it  seems  to  be  much  felt,  and,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Grant,  it  does  not  increase  or  is 
only  progressive  in  a  very  slow  rate,  and  with  irrigation  and  manuring  it  would  dis- 
appear. But  so  much  of  the  land  of  the  district  is  new  that  the  complaint  is  not 
so  general  as  in  older  districts,  such  as  Narsinghpur  and  Hoshaugabad." 

In  Damoh  natives  say  that  the  appearance  of  khans  grass  betokens  exhaus- 
tion. Probably  it  shows  bad  farming,  want  of  weeding,  want  of  ploughing, 
want  of  rotation,  want  of  manure,  and  does  not  arise  from  more  than  the  tempo- 
rary exhaustion  of  some  of  the  necessary  salts  of  the  earth  which  have  to  be 
replenished  naturally  by  rest  or  by  change  of  the  cultivated  crop  or,  artificially, 
by  manure. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  plant  especially  takes  up  the  salts  of  potash,  or  of 
Bo'da,  or  of  lime,  or  affects  the  nitrates  or  phosphates  more  than  another  ;  each 
plant  in  short  has  its  special  chemical  food,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  land  in  con- 
secutive years  by  plants  which  have  the  same  favourite  food  must  tend  to  exhaust ; 
while  by  varying  the  plants  so  as,  in  the  second  year,  to  bring  into  requisition 
another  set  of  salts,  gives  just  as  much  rest  as  a  fallow  would  give.  When  from 
neglect  of  these  considerations,  and  as  he  will  not  manure,  the  native  finds  his 
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crops  decrease  yearly,  he  gets  more  careless  about  weeding,  and  will  not  thorough- 
ly plough  his  ground,  but  merely  scratch  the  surface. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  breeze  wafts  a  ripe  seed  of  khans  grass 
on  to  the  neglected  field,  it  finds  a  home.  But  where  the  cultivator  has  done 
justice  to  his  field  and  is  hopeful  as  to  its  productive  powers  for  future  years,  he 
is  ever  ready  to  root  out  his  enemey,  as  soon  as  it  shows  its  appearance.  Khans 
will  grow  as  luxuriously  and  quickly  on  the  richest  black  soil  as  on  the  poorest 
black  soil,  therefore  I  think  it  is  a  sign  of  neglect  and  of  bad  farming,  not  of 
deterioration  or  even  temporary  exhaustion  of  this  soil. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  the  Settlement  Officer  of  Saugor  and 
of  Damoh  regarding  this  noxious  grass  : — 

To  the  south  of  perganna  Shabgurh  irrigation  does  not  appear  necessary,  the  soil  being 
generally  of  a  better  quality,  still  the  cultivation  is  slovenly,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  enterprise.  Here  again  the  khans  grass  (Saccharum  spontaneum)  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  cultivator.  It  springs  up  where  the  ground  is  in  any  degree  exhausted 
or  neglected,  left  fallow,  or  indifferently  tilled,  even  for  a  year.  It  sends  down  its 
roots  to  an  amazing  depth,  and  forms  a  complete  reticulation  of  roots  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  land  covered  by  it ;  so  that  to  subdue  it  when  once  fairly  estab- 
lished, becomes  a  most  difficult  matter ;  and  as  its  properties  are  exceedingly  ex- 
hausting and  heating,  the  cultivator  has  no  resource,  but  to  throw  his  land  out  of 
cultivation,  until  a  period  of  12  or  even  15  years,  when  the  weed  dies  out  of  itself. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  with  deep  ploughing  and  good  powerful  bullocks  the 
noxious  weed  could  be  rooted  out ;  but  with  the  primitive  plough  now  in  use  here, 
which  simply  scratches  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  soils  of  Etwa  are  in  general  of  good  quality,  except  in  the  villages  near  the  Beena, 
where  they  are  of  inferior  quality  in  comparison  with  the  more  inland  villages.  The 
lands  that  have  been  long  under  tillage,  are  said  to  be  much  exhausted,  and  much 
of  the  fallow  is  covered  with  khans  grass. 

The  local  names  of  soils  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  have  already 
been  described. 

I  would  here  for  the  last  time  refer  to  that  serious  impediment  to  cultivation  khans  grass 
(Saccharum  spontaneum),  the  appearance  of  which  always  threatens  the  rich  land 
of  this  tract,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  calculating  its  future  capabilities. 
I  have  written  fully  on  the  subject  in  that  part  of  my  report  which  refers  to  perganna 
Jaysinghnagar." 

The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  eradication  of  the  khans  grass  is  embanking  the  fields 

and  holding  the  rain  water  until  the  middle  of  October, 
Damoh.  ^  which  means  its  roots,  Which  run  very  deep  into  the 

soil,  are  destroyed.  Deep  ploughing  with  the  description  of  plough  in  use  will  not 
effectually  desti-oy  the  roots,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  allow  the  land  to  re- 
main fallow  from  10  to  15  years,  after  which  the  grass  dies  away.  It  grows  so  much 
faster  and  stronger  than  any  other  crop  which  can  be  sown,  that  nothing  will  grow 
in  afield  overrun  with  khans*  The  people  are  quite  aware  that  embanking  fields  is 
the  only  effectual  method  of  overcoming  their  great  enemy,  but  heretofore  they 
have  been  too  poor  or  too  apathetic  under  a  crushing  assessment  to  take  any  mea- 
sures for  remedying  the  evil.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  during  the  currency  of 
the  present  settlement  much  may  be  done  in  this  respect.  Signs  of  prosperity  are 
already  observable  in  the  district,  as  within  one  year  of  the  new  assessment  nearly 
ten  thousand  acres  of  fresh  land  have  been  brought  under  tillage,  aid  if  this  im- 
provement steadily  goes  on,  and  the  life  rent-free  tenures  fall  in,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  district  will  easily  bear  a  demand  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  at  the 
next  revision  of  settlement." 

Question. — Does  any  such  question  (as  to  deterioration  of  the  soil) 
specially  arise  in  case  of  irrigated  land  ? 

Apparently  no  such  question  arises.  Reh  is  unknown. 

Group  8.  Question. — What  proportion  of  your  population  is 
agricultural,  that  is,  either  directly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  solely  or  in  combination  with  some  other  occupation,  or  deriving 
their  chief  income  from  the  land  ? 

The  returns  of  the  census  taken  early  in  1872  show  a  total  population  of 
3,201,519.  The  agricultural  population  is  shown  as  3,058,022,  Males  ybove 
20  years  756,350. 


*  Mr.  Collaco  tells  me  that  near  a  patch  of  this  grass,  seed  will  seldom  germinate  .\m\  if  it  does,  the  root*  of  the 
plant  will  not  strike  downwards  owing  to  the  heating  Dature  of  'lie  roots  of  the  grass.  The  drill  also  will  hardly 
cut  through  the  reticulation  of  its  roots. 
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Question. — And  of  this  class  what  proportion  live  entirely  by  the 
profits  of  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands,  and  what  proportion 
support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part  by  field  labour  for  others  ? 

The  classification  of  the  agricultural  population  gives — 


Proprietory  landholders  ..  ...  71,213 

Absolute  occupancy  tenants     ..  ..  103,059 

Occupancy  tenants    ...  ..  ..  211,843 

Tenants-at  will          ...  ..  ...  689,819 

Ploughmen              ...  ..  ..  168,601 

Farm  servants           _  ...  ...  259,546 

„    laborers           ...  ...  ...  63,900 


This  accounts  for  1,568,02 1 .  The  remainder  must  be  the  families  of  these 
men.  Probably  the  casual  agricultural  labourers  at  sowing,  weeding,  transplanting 
and  harvest  times  will  engage  another  1^  million  hands  for  full  ten  weeks  in  the 
year. 

Landholders  who  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  profits  of  trade  or  money- 
lending  have  been  excluded  in  these  census  returns  of  agriculturists.  Also  some 
small  portion  of  the  occupancy  tenants,  such  for  instance  as  have  petty  holdings 
exclusively  of  kharif  or  of  rabi  land,  in  leisure  times  engage  themselves  as 
labourers  for  others,  and  more  still  resort  to  the  carrying  trade.  The  proportion 
of  such  persons  among  the  tenants-at-will  is  much  larger,  but  I  have  no  statistics. 

Group  9.  Question. — What  is  the  ordinary  economic  condition 
of  those  engaged  in  cultivation? 

This  question  has  been  answered  by  Mr.  Laurie,  c  s.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner in  Wardha,  and  Mr.  Imrie.  c.  s.,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Saugor, 
by  Mr.  Bapu  Rao  Pathwardhan,  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  in  "Wardha, 
Mr.  Wasdeo  Ballal  Kher,  Extra- Assistant  Commissioner  in  Seoni,  and  Mr. 
Bhargao  Rao,  Extra- Assistant  Commissioner  in  Narsinghpur.  Their  respective 
answers  are  given  in  an  Appendix. 

I  offer  the  following  observations  regarding  the  indebtedness  of  the  people. 

It  is  believed  that  during  the  past  six  years  a  considerable  proportion  of  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  the  privileged  classes  have,  practically  speaking,  freed 
themselves  from  the  burden  of  indebtedness,  and  that  few  who  ten  years  ago  were 
solvent,  have  retrograded,  and  where  they  have  retrograded  it  has  been  due  to  in- 
dividual carelessness  or  want  of  self-control.  At  the  time  of  settlement,  when 
sale  or  mortgags  of  lands  first  became  possible,  and  the  valuable  gift  of  property 
and  permanency  of  tenure  enlarged  the  limits  of  credit,  many  of  those  who  were 
indebted  had  to  part  with  their  lands,  and  a  comparative  few,  thinking  their 
credit  inexhaustable,  or  not  believing  in  the  possibility  of  their  lands  being  sold 
outright,  for  a  time  "  plunged." 

Those  who  have  struggled  and  finally  emerged  from  debt,  form  much  of  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  and  now  on  the  security  they  can  offer,  and  very  fre- 
quently without  security,  can  obtain  temporary  loans  at  rates  varying  from  12  to 
18  per  cent. 

Tn  Sir  R.  Jenkins'  report  it  is  mentioned  that  formerly  the  rate  of  interest 
was  higher  than  it  is  now  (1827).  Under  Raghoji  and  Appa  Sahib,  the  general 
rate  on  money  lent  on  common  security  was  three  and  four  per  cent  per  mensem, 
and  never  less  than  two,  on  the  best  securit}',  or  pledges  given  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  sum  advanced,  besides  a  deduction  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  per 
cent  from  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

At  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  highest  rate  was  two  per  cent  on  good 
security,  or  pledges  given.  To  Patels  and  ryots  the  terms  were  commonly  two 
per  cent  a  month,  and  two  per  cent  deducted  from  the  original  sum  ;  but  to  arti- 
zans  and  mechanics  the  rates  were  three  or  four  per  cent;  or  even  more. 

With  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  and  the  facilities  they  now 
have  of  taking  their  own  produce  into  brisk  markets  where  there  are  European  or 
Bombay  native  agencies,  the  formerly  almost  universal  custom  of  selling  their 
crops  before  the  harvest  in  advance  is  fast  disappearing.  This  gradual  lessen- 
ing of  the  burden  of  indebtedness  has  also  been  vastly  accelerated  by  the  adap- 
tation of  the  times  for  paying  rent  and  the  Government  revenue  demand  to  the 
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harvest  times.  Formerly  the  kists  were  paid  four  times  a  year,  and  generally 
the  cultivator  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  Patel  to  pay  his  revenue,  had  four  times 
a  year  to  apply  to  the  money-lender.  Rents  as  well  as  revenue  are  now  paid  at  a 
sufficient  time  after  the  two  harvests  to  free  the  payers  from  this  necessity. 

My  own  enquiries  and  Mr.  Collaco's  knowledge  lead  me  to  believe  that  in 
the  Nagpur  and  Wardha  districts,  among  the  privileged  tenants,  5  per  cent  are 
hopelessly  involved,  and  would  gladly  give  up  their  rights,  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  start  afresh  in  life,  free  from  old  debts  and  claims.  Another  30  per  cent 
are,  we  consider,  more  or  less  deeply  involved,  but  these  will  struggle,  and  have 
fair  hopes  of  freeing  themselves  within  the  currency  of  the  present  settlement  • 
another  30  per  cent  are  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  rental  of  their  holdings  ;  and  the  remaining  35  per  cent  are 
either  free  or  only  in  the  books  of  the  Sahokars,  because  they  rather  like  it  than 
otherwise,  thinking  that  they  thus  secure  a  ready  support  in  time  of  need. 

On  the  whole,  among  the  tenantry  there  are  fewer  instances  of  crushing  debt 
than  among  the  proprietary  body,  excepting  of  course  the  malik  makbuzas  and  the 
malguzars,  who  unite  money  or  grain  lending  with  their  landholding  occupations. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Nagpur  and  Wardha  districts  are  excep- 
tionally prosperous.  Throughout  the  Nerbudda  valley  districts  the  cultivators 
are  on  the  whole  just  as  well  off  as  those  of  Nagpur  and  Wardha,  but  there  is 
yastly  more  indebtedness  among  the  proprietors. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  Chhattisgarh  the  tenants  were,  practically  speaking, 
entirely  dependent  on  their  landlords  for  advances,  not  only  for  seed  grain,  but 
for  food  grain.  The  same  is  almost  the  rule  in  Damon,  Bhandara  is  not  very 
much  better. 

The  rates  at  which  loans  are  made  for  food  grain  are  pretty  nearly  the  same 
all  over  the  Provinces,  namely  25  per  cent.  But  the  rates  for  seed  grain  vary 
from  25  to  100  per  cent.  Thus  in  Nagpur  in  villages  in  which  there  is  but  little 
rice  cultivation  the  rate  for  rice  seed  grain  is  100  per  cent,  but  in  parts  where  rice 
isjthe  staple,  it  is  only  25  per  cent  ;  linseed  and  urad  50  per  cent ;  wheat,  tur,  and 
others  25  per  cent.  Every  cultivator  is  expected  to  preserve  selected  heads  of  jowari 
for  his  oven  seed.  If  he  has  to  borrow  for  this,  he  can  return  with  selected  seed,  in 
which  case  he  has  to  give  an  additional  25  per  cent  by  way  of  user,  but  if  he  returns 
ordinary  grain  he  has  to  give  double  or  100  per  cent.  If  cotton  seed  is  lent,  the 
borrower  repays  in  cotton  from  f  to  \  of  a  maund  of  uricleaned  cotton  for  every 
maund  of  seed  borrowed.  This  is  equal  to  from  125  per  cent  to  200  per  cent. 
A  well-to-do  cltivator  will  never  borrow  cotton  seed,  but  will  purchase  outright. 

As  regards  the  money-lenders,  the  village  Marwaris,  especially  the  later 
settlers,  bear  the  worst  name  for  trickery,  hard  dealing,  keenness  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  cultivators,  and  to  turn  and  twist  our  Courts  and  laws  to 
their  own  ends.  The  best  among  the  lenders  are  those  who  are  themselves  pro- 
prietors and  who  belong  to  the  agricultural  classes.  These  very  seldom  resort  to 
our  Law  Courts. 

The  worst  feature  about  the  grain  loans  is  that  the  debt  is  allowed  to  run 
on  for  a  long  time  at  compound  interest  until  a  time  comes  when  the  price  of 
grain  is  high.  Then  all  at  once  the  creditor  presses  for  settlement,  and  the  grain 
debt  is  converted  into  a  money  debt  at  the  enhanced  current  rates,  and  a  bond'or 
a  decree  is  taken  for  money,  which  becomes  the  basis  of  further  operations. 

A  cultivator  who  has  once  emancipated  himself  from  debt  will,  above 
all  things,  shun  borrowing  grain,  for  it  is  immeasurably  better  for  him  to  borrow 
pash  at  from  12  to  18  per  cent  and  purchase  grain  for  his  requirements. 

At  the  lowest  rate  of  user,  a  grain  debt  doubles  itself  in  three  years.  Ordi- 
narily compound  interest  would  not  run  on  cash  loans,  so  the  original  loan  would 
hardly  be  doubled  in  less  than  6  years. 

The  surplus  income  of  the  cultivator  is  mostly  converted  into  ornaments; 
but  he  is  glad  to  lend  on  interest  to  his  fellow-cultivators.  Burying  money  is 
still  very  common,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  former  insecurity  of  life  from  the 
Pindhari  incursions  and  of  property  from  the  rapacity  and  extortions  of  the 
Bhonsla  period,  has  not  altogether  passed  away.  Some  say  they  hide  their  sur- 
plus cash  from  fear  of  theives,  others  admit  that  poor  relations  and  importunate 
religious  beggars  are  still  more  dreaded.  Very  little,  if  any,  diminution  in  the  cost 
of  marriage  ceremonies  has  yet  resulted,  but  in  the  northern  districts  villagers 
appear  to  be  very  curious  to  learn  the  customs  and  rates  of  expenditure  in  other 
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parts  of  India,  and  greatly  deplore  their  own  inabilit)'  to  proportion  such  expen- 
ses to  their  individual  means  and  condition  of  life. 

As  regards  the  indebtedness  of  the  landholding  classes,  I  give  an  exhaus- 
tive table,  compiled  with  great  care  at  the  close  of  1874. 


District. 

Total  number  of  proprietary  heads  of  ancestral 

estates. 

Number  and  percentage  of  pro- 
perietary  heads  of  ancestral  estates 
not  indebted. 

Number  and  percentage  of  pro- 
prietary heads  of  ancestral  estates 
in  debt. 

Number  and  percentage  of  properietary 
heads  of  ancestral  estates  indebited  in. 

Total  number  of  eeparate  estates  (mehals)  in  which 
proprietary  rights  were  conferred  at  the  time  of 
settlement. 

Number  of  estates  (mehal)  transferred  to  new  pro- 
prietors since  the  settlement. 

Percentage  of  mehals  transferred  to  new  pro-l 
prietors.  1 

Class  I. 
Indebted    in  sums  not 
more  than  one  years'  jama. 

Class  II. 
Indebted  in  snms  not  ex. 
ceeding  5  years'  jama. 

Class  III. 
Indebted  in  sums  exceed- 
ing 5  years'  jama. 
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N  agpur* 
Bhandara    . . . 
Ohanda 
Wardha 
Balaghat 

Total  ... 

Jubbulpore  ... 

Saugor* 

Damon 

Seoni 

Mandla 

5,510 
l,i55 
807 
1,887 
1,219 

|  3,906 
903 
484 
1,448 
492 

j  71- 
72- 
60- 
767 
40-3 

1,604 
352 
323 
439 
727 

29- 
28- 
40 
23  3 
697 

281 
87 
29 
68 
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41 

7- 

8-5 

3 

10-8 

827 
121 
156 
221 
462 

15- 
9-6 
19  3 
11  7 
38- 

546 
144 
138 
160 
133 

99 
11-4 
17*2 

8-6 
10  9 

2,170 
763 

1,522 
577 
386 

249 
229 
69 
25 
73 

11*5 

30- 
4  5 
4  3 

19- 

10,678 

7,233 

67  7 

3,445 

32-3 

537 

5- 

1,787 

16-8 

1,121 

10  5 

6,418 

645 

12- 

1,276 
4,760 
1,063 
536 
763 

853 
3,738 
767 
341 
616 

66-8 
78-5 
721 
63-6 
80-7 

423 
1,022 
298 
195 
147 

33-2 
21-5 
27-9 
36-4 
19-3 

35 
144 
25 
28 
78 

2-7 

3- 

2-4 

5-2 
•  10-2 

202 
480 
134 
108 
43 

15-8 
10- 
12-6 
20-1 
5-6 

186 
398 
139 

59 
26 

14-6 
8  6 

13- 

ll'l 
3-5 

2,282 
1,468 
1,257 
603 
527 

208 
165 
51 
95 
66 

91 
11 '2 

4- 
157 
10-6 

Total  ... 

8,398 

6,315 

75-2 

2,085 

24-8 

310 

3-7 

967 

11-5 

S0S|  9-6 

6,137 

475 

7-7 

Hoshangabad. 
Narsinghpur  . 
Chhindwara  . 
Nimar 
Betul 

Total  ... 

tl,214 
J950 
1,396 
948 
948 

367 
316 
1,103 
532 
S79 

28-7 
29  9 
76-9 
54-2 
358 

847 
634 
293 
416 
569 

71-3 
70  1 
23-1 
45-8 
64-2 

68 
38 
81 
99 
151 

5-  7 
4-2 

6-  3 
10-9 
17- 

189 
153 
120 
160 
193 

15-  9 

16-  9 
9-4 

18-3 
21-7 

590 
443 

92 
151 

225 

49  6 
48-9 
7  3 
16-6 

25-4 

609 
695 
831 
456 
634 

39 
35 
24 
13 
134 

6-4 

6- 

3- 

2-8 
25- 

6,456 

2,697 

465 

2,759 

53-5 
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8-5 
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15-9 

1,501 

291 

3,025 

245 

81 

Eaipur 
Bilaspur 
Sambalpur  ... 

1,842 
1,051 
438 

1,005 
668 
357 

57-8 
636 
8f6 

777 
383 
81 

42-2 
35  4 
18-4 

243 
141 

32 

132 
13-4 
7-3 

452 
211 
36 

24-5 
201 
8-2 

82 
31 
13 

45 
2-9 
2-9 

3,309 
2,008 
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259 
235 
15 

7-8 
11-7 
2  9 

Total  ... 
Grand  Total... 

3,331 

2,090 

62-8 

1,241 

37-2 

416 

12-5 

698 

20-9 

126 

3-8 

5,830 

609 

8-6 

27,863 

18,335 

65-8 

9,530 

34-2 

1,700 

61 

4,274 

15-3 

3,556 

12-8 

20,410 

1,S74 

9  1 

The  solvency  of  the  proprietary  body  was  found  to  be  considerably  better 
than  had  been  expected,  but  fitill  there  is  much  room  for  disappointment,  seeing 
that  at  the  commencement  of  this  Settlement  the  free  gift  of  Government  of 
proprietary  rights,  valued  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  and  strictly  on  commercial 
considerations,  was  worth  three  millions  sterling,  while,  viewed  as  capital  and  as 
a  solid  and  enduring  basis  for  credit,  its  potential  value  was  very  far  in  excess  of 
this  amount. 

Group  10.  Question. — Describe  the  tenures  of  land  (proprietary 
and  occupancy)  which  are  most  common,  and  as  nearly  as  you  can  the 
area  of  cultivated  land  held  by  each  kind  of  tenure. 

I. — The  proprietary  tenures  are  those  of — 
^"    |  Ja^rdarsS  ^  Chieftains  holding  large,  hilly,  compact  tracts. 


*  In  these  districts  some  sharers  have  been  inoladed  with  Malguzari,  the  families  being  undiridod.  Generally 
however  Malguzars  have  alone  been  shewn, 
f  1,189  ancestral  holders. 
:t   90S      do.  do. 
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B.  \  ^alukdars  y  More  or  less  pensioners  on  the  land. 
|  Superior  proprietors,  j  r 

J^Malguzars,  ~| 

C.  <!  Inferior  proprietors,  ^Qwnerg  an(j  headmen  of  villages. 
|  Patels,  j  0 

Gouteahs.  J 

j  Maafidars,  )     Assignees  of  full  Go- 

D.  <  >  vernment    revenue   in  > 

(      i  1  I      General  term  used  in 

I  Mokassadars.  \  mahals.  I       XT  iy  • 

\  J  )  the  Nagpur  rrovince. 

{  Oobaridars.  V     Assignees  of  part  of"\     Saugor  and  Nerbudda 

^      J  T  the  Government  reve-  [  ^evm 

i  Maktadars.  fnue  in  mahals,  or  quit-  C    ]^agpur  province  term. 

^  )  rent  proprietors.  J  or 

F.  Malik  Makbuzas — proprietors  of  a  division  of  a  mauzah,  or  proprietors 

of  their  own  holdings. 
The  maafidar  of  a  field  is  the  proprietor  of  his  holding  and  also  the  assignee 
of  the  Government  revenue  assessed  on  such  field. 
II. — The  occupancy  tenures  are — 

G.  Absolute  occupancy  ryots. 

H.  Occupancy  ryots. 
J.  Tenants-at-will. 
K.    Service  holders. 

The  malguzari  or  proprietary  rights  were  conferred  on  single  individuals,  or 
on  the  headman  of  undivided  families,  on  the  sharers  of  a  divided  family,  or,  in 
pattidari  estates,  on  representatives  of  the  shareholding  families, — in  the  few 
Byachara  villages,  on  the  proprietary  community. 

The  Zemindars  and  Jaghirdars  are  chieftains,  holding  large  compact  estates, 
formerly  granted  as  feudal  holdings.  The  revenue  demand  to  be  paid  by  them 
is  fixed  for  their  whole  estate  at  easy  rates,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  rent  derived  by  them  from  each  individual  village.  These  are  found  mostly 
in  the  Chhattisgarh  Division,  Chanda,  Bhandara  and  Balaghat,  and  the  Jaghir- 
dars in  Chhindwara. 

In  some  of  their  villages  inferior  proprietary  rights  have  been  bestowed  on 
relatives  of  the  chief  or  on  headmen  of  villages  on  account  of  special  grants,  long 
possession,  or  for  having  brought  the  village  into  cultivation.  Such  inferior  pro- 
prietors are  in  most  respects  equal  to  malguzars,  paying  their  fixed  quotas  to  the 
Zemindar  instead  of  paying  to  Government. 

Talukdars  are  in  a  position  of  less  dignity,  and  their  lands  are  often 
scattered  ;  each  individual  village  has  been  settled  and  the  total  amount  which 
they  pay  has  been  calculated  on  the  assessments  of  separate  villages. 

In  these  estates  the  Talukdar  is  for  some  villages  the  sole  pro- 
proprietor,  or  malguzar,  and  is  only  called  by  the  higher  title  out  of  com- 
pliment ;  but  in  many  villages  inferior  proprietary  rights  have  been  confer- 
red on  the  headmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Zemindari  estates.  The  sub-settlement 
provides  what  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Talukdar,  and  this  varies 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  above  the  fixed  Government  demand  payable  by  the 
Talukdar  into  the  Treasury.  In  a  few  cases  the  settlement  was  made  direct  with 
the  sub-proprietors,  who  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  Government  demand  plus 
malikana,  which  last  is  paid  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Talukdar,  or,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called  in  Chhattisgarh,  the  Tahutdar.  The  superior  proprietors  are,  for 
single  villages,  the  persons  with  whom  the  settlement  has  been  made,  there  being 
an  inferior  proprietor  who  pays  to  the  superior  proprietor  the  village  jama  plus 
malikana,  the  former  of  which  the  superior  proprietor  pays  into  the  Government 
Treasury.  The  superior  proprietor  is,  in  fact,  for  a  single  village,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Talukdar  stands  towards  his  villages  in  which  inferior  rights  have 
also  been  acknowledged. 

This  superior  proprietor  ia  a  pensioner  on  the  land,  the  inferior  proprietor 
being  the  village  manager. 
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The  superior  proprietor  of  a  Talukdari  estate  is  something  more  than  this, 
as  Government  has  the  security  of  his  whole  taluk  or  estate  for  the  payment  of 
the  jama  of  each  village. 

Inferior  proprietors  have  been  described  above.  Generally  they  are  in  the 
same  position  as  malguzars,  but  instead  of  paying  to  Government,  where  the 
settlement  is  not  made  direct  with  them,  they  pay  to  the  Zemindar,  Talukdar  or 
other  superior  proprietor  the  Government  revenue  demand,  plus  malikana.  In 
other  words  they  divide  the  profits  with  the  superior  proprietor,  but  the  amount 
the  superior  thus  receives  has  been  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  under  the  terms  of  the 
settlement. 

The  introduction  of  the  malguzari  settlement,  borrowed  from  the  North- 
West,  commenced  in  1854.  Proprietary  rights  were  conferred  on  such  person  or 
persons  or  cultivating  communities  as  appeared  from  ancestral  right  or  long 
possession,  or  both,  to  possess  the  best  claims.  Such  properties  were  made  sub- 
ject to  all  the  incidents  of  real  property,  and  could  be  sold  for  arrears  of  rent, 
for  debt,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  or  could  be  mortgaged,  or  given  away,  or, 
under  due  safe  guards,  partitioned.  The  proclamation  issued  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations  is  here  given: — 

Proclamation  regarding  the  new  settlement  of  Malguzari  estates 

"  1.  The  Government  have  in  these  territories  never  acknowledged  any  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil.  All  settlements  have  as  yet  been  made  with  Malguzars  as  farmers 
in  estates,  which  are  subject  to  increase  or  decrease  of  rent  at  the  time  of  each  set- 
tlement. 

2.  It  is  now  the  intention  of  Government  to  make  another  20  years'  settlement,  and  to 
confer  the  zemindari  right  on  such  persons  as  may  appear  to  have  the  best  right  to 
such  a  gift,  either  from  their  having  long  held  possession,  or  from  their  having  since 
the  cession  brought  estates  in  their  possession  into  cultivation  and  regularly  paid  the 
Government  demand  on  them. 

3.  In  some  of  these  estates  there  may  be  many  share-holders,  in  some  only  one,  or  a 

few  persons. 

4.  Previous  to  the  new  settlement  a  survey  of  the  whole  country  will  take  place,  and 
each  person's  possession,  and  length  of  time  of  possession  will  be  enquired  into  and 
recorded. 

5.  The  extent  of  cultivation,  the  nature  of  crops  and  of  cultivation,  the  nature  and 
the  capability  of  the  soil,  the  extent  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  but  not  yet  culti- 
vated, the  extent  of  jungle  and  unculturable  land,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  culti- 
vators and  non-cultivators,  the  number  of  wells,  tanks,  ploughs,  &c,  &c,  will  all  be 
enquired  into  and  recorded. 

6.  The  Settlement  Officer  will  then  fix  what  he  thinks  to  be  a  fair  jama  with  reference 
to  the  cultivated  and  culturable  laud,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  he  will  confer 
the  zemindari  right  upon  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  believe  to  have  the  b6st 
claims  to  such,  agreeably  to  orders  and  rules  sent  to  him  for  his  guidance. 

7.  In  some  cases  the  proprietary  right  will  be  joint,  and  in  some  separate. 

8.  Where  it  is  separate,  the  right  of  each  person,  both  in  extent  of  land  and  of  jaira. 
will  be  fixed  and  recorded ;  but  where  there  may  have  before  been  a  common  res- 
ponsibility for  the  payment  to  the  Government  of  the  whole  jama  of  an  entire  vil- 
lage or  mehal,  such  joint  responsibility  will  be  maintained  until  a  complete  division 
of  the  mehal,  when  the  assessment  of  the  district  jama  upon  each  portion  of  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Government. 

9.  Every  proprietor  will  enjoy  the  free  right  of  transfer  or  division,  but  the  purchaser 
will  be  bound  in  like  manner,  as  was  the  party  from  whom  he  purchased  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  Government  jama  ;  therefore  the  purchaser  of  only  a  part  of  a  mehal 
or  portion  of  land  on  which  a  distinct  assessment  was  fixed,  either  at  the  time  of 
settlement  or  upon  a  partition  subsequently,  will  be  under  a  joint  responsibility 
with  the  other  sharers,  for  the  payment  of  that  assessment. 

10.  When  no  person  can  prove  a  prior  right  to  the  soil  and  the  cultivator  has  had  unin- 
terrupted possession  at  a  fixed  jama  since  A.  D.  1840  (Sambat  1896)  and  has  regu- 
larly paid  such  jama,  he  shall  be  considered  the  proprietor,  and  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  transfer  his  holding,  and  the  Settlement  Officer  may  award  him  a  sufficient  and 
liberal  portion  of  adjoining  waste  land  to  be  held  by  him  as  his  property  in  addi- 
tion to  his  original  land,  and  to  be  free  from  rent  for  the  term  of  settlement.  The 
Settlement  Officer  will  determine  in  each  case  whether  such  owners  of  land  shall  pay 
their  jama  direct  to  the  Government  or  through  a  party  engaging  for  the  whole 
mehal  in  which  the  land  is  situated. 

J. I.  In  estates  where  there  may  be  several  proprietors,  the  Settlement  Officer  may 
appoint  a  Lamberdar,  who  shall  engage  for  the  general  management  of  the  mauza, 
and  who,  for  the  trouble  of  management  and  collecting  the  jama  from  the  other 
ghare-holders,  may  receive  5  per  cent  on  the  jama,  over  and  above  the  profits  of  hjs 
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share,  but  his  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  him  only  from  the  Treasury,  when  the  full 
revenue  of  each  instalment  has  been  paid  up  in  full. 

16.  The  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  all  quarries  and  mineral  products, 
and  the  right  of  access  to  any  spot,  also  with  Tight  to  all  aids  and  incidents  neces- 
sary to  working  existing  or  thereafter  discovered  quarries  and  mines. 

17.  The  Government  also  reserves  itself  the  right  to  all  large  forests  where  valuable 
timber  exists,  and  these  forests  will  be  excluded  from  the  settlement. 

18.  Where  large  tracts  of  land,  either  forests  or  unculturable,  exist,  the  Government 
also  reserves  a  right  to  dispose  of  such  as  it  may  think  proper,  but  it  is  not  intended 
by  this,  that  where  small  portions  of  uncultivated  land  or  jungle  or  hills  not  of  much 
value  exist,  this  should  be  separated  from  their  mauzas  or  excluded  from  the  set- 
tlement; all  this  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  result  of  the  survey. 

19.  This  proclamation  is  intended  for  Malguzari  estates  only." 

The  10th  paragraph  of  the  proclamation  shows  who  are  the  "  Malik  Mak- 
buzas."  These  are  the  owners  of  holdings  less  than  a  full  village,  that  is,  divi- 
sions of  a  village;  they  represent  the  Junadars,  the  Kadimi  Kastkars,  the 
Watandars,  the  descendants  of  ousted  Patels  of  the  original  founders  of  the  vil- 
lage and  the  holders  of  resumed  rent-free  plots,  and  the  like.  For  convenience 
the  revenue  is  not  collected  from  them  direct,  but  they  pay  their  assessed 
Revenue  quota  to  the  Malguzar  of  the  village  in  which  the  holdings  lies,  plus  ces- 
ses (if  the  holding  be  assessed  at  more  than  10  rupees)  plus  Haq-ul-tahsil,  that  is, 
a  percentage  enjoyed  by  the  Malguzar  for  his  trouble  of  collection  and  his  respon- 
sibility to  Government  for  this  item  of  revenue.  This  is  also  supposed  to  cover 
the  Malik  Makbuza's  sh  are  of  the  common  village  expenses. 

A  Maafidar  is  simply  an  assignee  of  the  Government  revenue,  whether  it  be 
of  a  whole  village  or  of  a  share  of  a  village  or  of  a  rent-free  plot,  such  as  is 
above  described  as  the  property  of  a  Malik  Makbuza.  He  is  often  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  whole  village. 

Properly  speaking  a  Mukassadar  (a  Nagpur  term)  is  a  Maafidar. 

A  Muktadar  (a  Nagpur  term  corresponding  to  the  Oobaridar  of  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territory)  pays  a  quit-rent.  That  is,  he  pays  something  less  to 
Government  than  what  is  the  full  Malguzari  assessment  on  the  village,  or  in  the 
case  of  Oobaridars,  sometimes  on  the  group  of  villages  belonging  to  one  owner. 
It  is  a  privileged  tenure.  Generally  on  the  death  of  an  incumbent  the  estate  is 
brought  on  to  full  rates  or  to  a  higher  rate.  He  is  the  assignee  of  a  portion  of 
the  Government  revenue  demand.  These  tenures  have  an  historical  and  politi- 
cal basis. 

In  Niinar  and  Chanda  the  Patel  is  the  substitute  of  the  Malguzar,  being 
the  village  headman,  but  his  rights  in  respect  of  raising  rents,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  waste  lands,  and  of  obtaining  partition  are  restricted  for  the  term 
of  Settlement. 

In  Sambalpur,  the  Gaonteah  is  similar  to  the  Malguzar ;  he  retains  for  his 
trouble  and  responsibility,  free  of  revenue,  his  bograh  or  sir  lands,  worth  about 
one-fifth  of  what  would  be  the  full  revenue  on  the  full  village  cultivation. 
He  annually  distributes  the  fields  and  their  respective  revenue  burdens  among 
the  ryots,  if  the  custom  of  the  village  requires  it,  otherwise  he  merely  reappor- 
tions the  revenue  demands.  If  he  cultivates  more  land  than  his  bograh,  he  has 
to  assess  his  excess  equally  with  the  lands  of  the  cultivators.  His  position  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  Lieutenant  Birch's  report  in  1857, 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  present  summary  settlement  :■— 

"  The  Gaonteahs  or  headmen  of  villages  are  a  description  of  middlemen  holding  814£ 
villages  and  445  hamlets.  Their  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  village  lands,  to  apportion  the  Government  demand,  and  to  collect 
the  rents  from  the  ryots.  They  are  required  to  furnish  information  of  all  crimes 
committed  within  their  boundaries,  and  to  assist  the  Police  not  only  in  apprehending 
but  in  conveying  offenders  to  the  Sadar  station.  They  are  also  expected  to  appre- 
hend all  criminals  discovered  in  the  act  of  committing  crime,  and  are  bound  to 
keep  up  all  established  roads,  bunds,  &c.  They  are  permitted  to  hold  a  certain 
amount  of  land  in  each  village,  called  bhogra  land,  rent-free,  and  they  are  held 
liable  in  person  and  property  for  the  Government  demand  from  the  villages  includ- 
ed in  their  leases. 

The  lands  held  rent-free  by  the  Gaouteahs  are  considered  sufficient  remuneration  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them.  They  are  not  permitted  to  exact 
from  their  ryots  any  more  than  the  Government  demand,  nor  can  they  oust  any  of 
them  without  showing  good  cause  for  doing  so  ;  but  they  are  left  to  make  their  own. 
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arrangements  with  the  ryots,  and  generally  their  settlements  are  made  after  either 
of  the  two  following  modes, — either  the  lands  are  divided  amongst  the  ryots  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  each  portion  shall  contain  the  same  relative  proportion  of  the 
different  qualities  of  land  as  is  contained  in  the  whole  village,  or  else  the 
ryoti  lands  are  divided  into  equal  parts  :  each  part  is  assessed  at  the  same  amount ; 
each  ryot  takes,  one,  two  or  more  portions  according  to  his  means,  and  the  Gaonteah 
risks  any  loss  that  may  befall  him  from  the  inferior  lands  not  being  taken.  The 
former  method  is  more  general,  but  the  latter  principally  prevails  in  pergannas 
Chunderpore  and  Booteeah,  where  the  surface  of  the  country  is  usually  level  and 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  land  very  slight." 

The  occupancy  tenures  are, — first  those  of  absolute  occupancy  ryots.  These 
are  the  ryots,  (1)  whose  previous  possession  carried  with  it  something  of  an  heredi- 
tary character,  (2)  who  had  expended  such  capital  on  their  fields  as  to  give  them 
some  special  title,  (3)  who  are  relations  of  present  Malguzars  or  former  Patels,  and 
whose  occupancy  right  might  be  considered  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  a 
share  in  the  proprietary  right  in  the  village,  (4)  ryots  of  new  villages  who  had 
held  their  fields  since  the  village  was  founded,  or  since  their  fields  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  jungle,  (5)  those  who  had  held  their  fields  from  a  date  ante- 
cedent to  this  proprietor's  connection  with  the  village  as  its  landlord,  (6)  ryots 
cultivating  lands  which  had  descended  to  them  by  inheritance,  provided  that  the 
possession,  either  by  themselves  and  some  other  persons  from  whom  they  inherit- 
ed, had  lasted  continuously  for  not  less  than  20  vears, 

Chtnda.8  i8  3  spe°ial  rule  for    (7)  *ry°ts  of  villages  in  which  the  Malguzar  was  an 

absentee  and  had  held  under  20  years,  and,  in  the  Zemin- 
daris,  ryots  who  had  held  continuously  for  12  years  and  upwards. 

The  chief  features  of  the  absolute  occupancy  tenure  are  : — 

1 .  That  all  ryots  recorded  in  the  settlement  misl  as  possessed  of  an  absolute  right  of 

occupancy  shall  continue  for  tbe  term  of  the  present 
j     plementary  village  Wajib-    gettlement  to  pay  rent  at  tte  rates  specified  in  the  set- 

tlement  record,  and  shall  not  during  the  currency  of 
such  settlement  be  liable  to  enhancement  of  rent  or  to  payment  of  any  cesses  or 
fees  other  them  those  leviable  by  common  consent  and  village  custom  from  all 
ryots. 

2,  That  fixity  of  rent  for  term  of  settlement  liable  only  to  revision  at  recurrence  of 
regular  settlements  from  time  to  time  hereafter  is  to  be  a  permanent  incident  and 
a  perpetual  characteristic  of  the  tenure  of  the  said  ryots. 

3  That  the  said  ryots  shall  in  future  be  known  as  absolute  occupancy  ryots,  holding 
at  fixed  rents. 

4.  That  the  said  temn  3  shall  be  regarded  as  entirely  heritable,  not  only  from  father 
to  son  lineally,  but  collaterally  also  to  nearest  of  kin. 

5.  That  the  said  ryots  shall  have  the  power  to  sub-let  or  otherwise  temporarily  pro- 
vide by  mortgage  or  any  other  like  manner  for  the  occupation  and  management 
of  their  land,  and  that  our*  consent  shall  not  be  necessary  to  any  such  arrangement. 
Such  manager  or  temporary  occupant  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  us  a  higher  rent 
than  that  leviable  from  the  absolute  occupancy  tenant. 

6.  That  the  said  ryots  shall  have  the  power  to  transfer  by  sale,  gift  or  will,  their  occu- 
pancy right  with  all  its  privileges,  on  payment  to  us  of  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
rent  for  such  land,  provided  that  in  every  such  case,  the  tenure  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  in  the  first  instance  to  us,  at  a  sum  amounting  to  five  years'  rent  of  such 
land,  plus  the  full  value  without  interest  of  all  permanent  improvements  effected 
solely  by  the  ryot,  since  the  fixation  of  the  rent,  and  shall  not  be  sold  to  any  other 
person  unless  we  shall  for  the  space  of  one  month  refuse  or  neglect  to  complete 
the  purchase. 

7.  That  the  said  ryots  shall  have  power  to  improve  their  holdings,  sink  wells  therein, 

and  use  canal  water  thereon,  without  paying  us  higher  rent  than  may  have  been 
fixed  as  above. 

8.  That  these  conditions  shall  have  force  only  in  respect  of  the  fields  which  the  said 

ryots  shall  be  recorded  in  the  settlement  papers  as  holding  on  an  absolute  occu- 
pancy tenure." 

In  Nimar  and  Chanda  absolute  occupancy  ryots  have  restricted  powers  of 
transfer  and  mortgage,  but  any  such  tenant  who  has  a  right  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  improvements  when  he  is  ejected,  has  a  right  to  transfer  to  any  person 


*  The  Malguzara'  consent. 
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so  much  of  his  holding  as  may  be  affected  by,  or  cannot  be  properly  separated 
from  land  affected  by  such  improvements,  together  with  his  right  to  compensa- 
tion on  ejectment.  The  person  to  whom  land  may  be  transferred  under  this  rule 
will  hold  as  a  ten ant-at- will,  unless  the  tenant  from  whom  he  received  such  land 
held  under  an  unexpired  lease  which  he  could  transfer,  or  possessed  a  transferra- 
ble  right  of  occupancy,  and  shall  have  transferred  the  lease  or  occupancy  also. 
Every  absolute  occupancy  tenant  will  also  be  entitled  to  transfer  his  holding,  or 
any  part  thereof,  with  all  its  privileges,  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord,— 

(1)  . — To  any  person  who  has  become  by  inheritance  a  co-sharer  with  him 

in  such  holding. 

(2)  . — To  any  person  to  whom  the  holding  would  descend  on  his  death  under 

the  provisions  of  the  Law  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
Absolute  occupancy  tenants  will  continue  for  the  term  of  the  Settlement  to 
pay  rent  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  settlement  record,  and  will  not,  during  the 
currency  of  the  settlement,  be  liable  to  enhancement  of  rent,  or  to  payment  of 
any  cesses  or  fees  other  than  those  leviable  by  common  consent  and  village  cus- 
tom from  all  cultivators  and  authorized  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

In  the  next  class,  the  conditional  occupancy  ryot  is  one  who  has  acquired 
rights  under  Act  X.  of  1859.  Notice  in  due  form  and  before  the  end  of  Cheit 
month  must  be  served  on  such  ryot,  stating  specifically  on  what  grounds  the 
Malguzar  intends  to  enhance  rent.  The  ryot  can  then  contest,  or  he  can  wait 
till  the  Malguzar  sues  formally  for  enhancement  or  for  arrears  at  enhanced  rates. 
But  enhancement  is  mostly  effected  by  mutual  consent. 

In  the  Nimar  and  Chanda  districts  all  tenants  cultivating  (save  on  sir  lands) 
at  the  time  of  settlement  became  occupancy  ryots  with  rent  fixed  for  the  time 
of  settlement.  During  its  currency,  however,  the  Patel  is  allowed  to  bring  one 
suit,  and  only  one,  for  enhancement  of  rent. 

All  tenants  on  sir  lands  and  those  who  have  come  in  since  the  settlement, 
or  who  have,  without  special  protection,  brought  in  waste  lands,  as  well  as  trans- 
ferees of  portions  of  absolute  occupancy  holdings  are  tenants-at-will  in  Nimar  and 
Chanda. 

Tenants-at-will  in  other  districts  are  cultivators  on  sir  lands,  those  who  have 
fallen  from  the  superior  grades,  recent  settlers  in  the  village  or  those  who  were 
not  at  the  settlement  recorded  as  privileged  holders  and  have  not  since  acquired 
rights  of  occupancy  under  Act  X.  of  1859* 

In  Sambalpur  no  cultivator  can  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  cultivate  a  por- 
tion of  the  ryoti  land  of  the  village,  so  long  as  he  pays  his  quota  of  the  Government 
revenue  demand. 

Service  holdings  are  lands  allotted  to  village  servants  for  the  time  being  for 
the  services  performed  by  them  to  the  village  community. 

Question. — What  area  of  cultivated  land  is  occupied  under  each 
kind  of  tenure  ? 


As  to  the  areas  cultivated  by  each  class  I  find  that  the  holdings  are  now 
as  follows : — 

Holdings.  Area.       Average  area,  Average  rent,  Per  acre. 

acres.  Rs.         Rs.  a.  p. 

Absolute  occupancy  tenures  ...  149,715  2,994,300  19^  16|  0-13-6 
Conditional  occupancy  tenures...  121,807  1,948,912  15JL  12f  0-13-0 
Tenants-at-will  ...  469,031      6,566,434      14  8f  0-10-0 

Service  tenures  ...    51,073        204,292        4  *1|  0-6-0 

The  balance  of  the  cultivated  land  is  cultivated  by  the  proprietors, — in  our 
few  Byachara  villages  by  the  community,  the  sir,  bograh  and  other  lands  by  the 
Malguzars,  Patels  and  Gaonteahs,  and  by  Malik  Makbuzas  and  Maafidars. 

The  area  is  3,930,763  acres,  but  I  cannot  give  the  number  of  holdings.  The 
total  number  of  the  settled  and  maafi  villages  in  the  Provinces  is  36,891. 


-it  Note. — This  is  what  the  rental  would  be  if  the  plots  were  not  held  on  service  tenureB,  free  of  rent.  But  no 
deduction  would  be  made  on  this  account  from  the  total  of  the  village  assessment. 
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I  am  unable  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  numbers  and  the  holdings  of  the 
Malik  Makbuzas  at  the  present  time. 
At  the  settlement  there  were  in  : — 

Jubbulpore  ...  ...  ...  4,180 

Saugor  ...  ...  ...  2,936 

Chanda  ...  ...  ...  4,063 

Bhandara  ...  ...  ...  2,336 

Mandla  ...  ...  ...  62 

Damoh  w  ...  ...  2,887 

Chhindwara  ...  ...  ...  456 

Bilaspur  ...  ...  ...  1,354 

Seoni  ...  ....  ...  360 

Hoshangabad  ...  ...  ...  398 

In  Wardha  their  holdings  aggregated  1 49,202  acres.  At  the  settlement  there 
were  15,119  proprietors,  assignees  of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  the  Government 
revenue  demand.  I  cannot  separate  the  holders  of  divisions  of  a  village  from 
the  holders  of  whole  villages.  Since  then  some  of  the  Malik  Makbuza  holdings 
have  been  purchased  by  Malguzars  or  relinquished,  and  some  Maafi  holdings  have 
lasped  and  become  Malik  Makbuza  holdings. 

Question. — How  far  does  the  character  of  the  tenure  appear  to 
effect  the  economic  condition  of  the  person  holding  it  ? 

Apparently  the  character  of  the  tenure  is  to  scarcely  any  perceptible  extent 
the  cause  of  variations  of  this  sort.  Tenants-at-will  can  easily  be  found  better — 
off  than  the  petty  proprietors,  although  the  tenants-at-will  pay  rent  plus  revenue, 
and  the  former  pays  only  revenue. 

Question. — Are  there  any  conditions  of  tenure  (such  for  instance 
as  unrestricted  freedom  of  transfer)  which  might  be  changed  with 
advantage  to  the  holder  and  without  injury  to  other  parties  ? 

I  know  of  none ;  our  settlements  are  of  recent  date  ;  the  assessments  are 
moderate,  the  country  is  highly  prosperous ;  we  should  now  be  watchful,  but 
should  not  disturb  men's  minds  by  anticipating  or  mooting  changes  of  tenure, 
I  am  sorry  to  see  the  joint  proprietors  of  villages  so  often  resort  to  partition. 

I  give  for  reference  translations  of  a  Tahsili  and  of  a  village  administration 
paper  :  — 


Wajib-ul-arz  Tahsili,  (of  a  village  in  the  Wardha  district.) 

1 .  The  Wazib-ul-arz  in  respect  of  the  mauza,  shall  be  drawn  up  in  consistency  with  village 

Wazib-ul-arz  defined.     customs,  for  the  period  between  Fasli  1273  and  1302  (cor- 
responding to  a.  D.  1863  and  1892).    The  Wazib-ul-arz 
shall  remain  in  force  until  another  is  prepared  and  sanctioned  under  proper 
autbority. 

2.  We,  holders  of  mauza  ,do  hereby  enter  into  an  engagement  that  for  the  land 

taken  up  for  public  purposes  we  shall  demand  com- 
putes. *****  "P        PUbUC    pensation  under  the  rules  laid  down  in  B.  C.  XIX  of 

1863,  and  shall  conform  to  all  the  conditions  prescribed 
therein. 

3.  The  whole  waste  land  of  mauza  and  its  products  shall  belong  only  to  us,  the 

holders  of  the  said  mauza.    We  shall  without  levying 
Waste  land,  Forest  dues,  &C,         aQy  duty>  aUow  the  cultivators  of  our  village  liberty 

to  graze  their  cattle  on  the  village  waste,  to  cut  grass  for  thatching  purposes,  to 
cut  wood  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  pick  up  fire-wood  for  home  use.  To 
other  cultivators  and  non-agriculturists  liberty  to  graze,  to  cut  grass  or  wood,  &c. 
shall  be  granted  on  such  conditions  as  we  deem  proper.  The  reserved  pasture  lands 
are  not  included  in  the  village  waste. 

4.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  village  shall  be  at  liberty  to  plant  trees  in  his  field  or  in 

Planting  and  felling  trees.        his  compound,  bu*,  no  trees  within  the  boundary  of 

the  village  shall  be  felled  without  our  permission.  Per- 
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mission  to  cut  Babul  for  agricultural  purposes,  shall,  as  usual,  be  granted  without 
charge,  to  the  cultivators  of  our  village.  We  shall  continue  the  rights  to  fruit 
trees  and  their  produce,  and  to  fell  trees  to  those  persons  who  already  possess  them. 
In  future,  whoever  shall  plant  trees  in  this  village  will  lose  his  right  thereto, 
when  his  ownership  of  the  land  wherein  they  may  have  been  planted  passes  from 
him,  and  thenceforth  the  trees  shall  belong  to  us,  the  owners  of  the  village.  In 
respect  of  forest  trees  within  our  village  limits,  we  shall  abide  by  the  forest  rules 
that  may  be  introduced  by  competent  Government  officers. 

5.  No  tenant  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sink  a  well  in  his  field  without  our  permission.  Al- 

terations in  jama,  and  conditions  of  tenure  shall  depend 
on  mutual  agreement.  We  shall  maintain  the  rights 
of  persons  to  former  wells,  but  whoever  sinks  a  well  hereafter  in  his  field  shall  lose 
all  his  right  thereto  when  his  ownership  of  the  field  wherein  the  well  may  have 
been  sunk  passes  from  him.  But  this  rule  shall  not  apply  where  special  agreements 
contrary  to  the  same  have  been  entered  into.  The  ownerhip  of  the  materials  used 
for  wells  constructed  from  Fasli  1273,  i,  e.  a.  d.  1863  shall  belong  to  us. 

6.  We  shall  at  our  discretion  allow  strangers  to  build  houses  on  sites  allotted  for  the 

purpose,  or  to  occupy  vacant  houses.    We  shall  charge 
Site  for  buildings.  no  ground  Yerx^  -in  ^e  case  0f  cultivators  who  at  pre- 

sent reside  or  may  hereafter  come  to  reside  in  our  village.  But  non-agriculturists 
will  have  to  pay  Pandhri  as  usual,  the  rent  of  the  cultivated  area  on  which 
they  may  be  permitted  to  build  houses  shall  be  paid  to  us.  We  shall  permit  the 
residents  of  our  village  to  enlarge  their  dwellings  or  cattle  sheds,  or  to  erect 
now  buildings  or  sheds  on  the  adjoining  available  ground.  Liberty  to  plant  gardens 
or  lay  out  beds  in  the  rear  of  their  houses,  shall  be  granted  to  them  on  such 
conditions  as  we  deem  proper.  But  there  shall  be  no  interference  on  our  part  in 
respect  of  gardens  or  beds  previously  planted  or  laid  out.  No  one  shall  without 
our  permission  build  a  house  on  the  ground  apart  from  that  allotted  for  buildings. 
Everjr  villager  has  a  right  to  collect  dung  lying  on  the  village  waste  or  on  any  road 

running  through  the  village  of  ■  .  The 

Dung  and  manure.  dung  lying  on  encamping  grounds  belongs  to  us,  and 

it  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  our  pleasure.    But  the  dung  lying  in  any 
compound  or  field  shall  belong  to  the  owner  thereof. 
S.    All  dead  cattle  within  the  village  limits  shall  belong  to  the  Kotwals  and  Dhers, 
Dead  cattle.  but  their  skins  shall  belong  to  the  former  alone. 

9.  Land  revenue  shall  be  collected  by  four  instalments  of  four  annas  each,  and  falling 

due  on  25th  October,  25th  December,  25th  February 

*Time  for  collection  of  rent.  Rnd  25th  ApriL     Dues  Qn  account   of  pasture  lands 

and  produce  of  mango  trees  shall  be  colbcted  on  25th  February  and  5th  April 
respectively. 

10.  When  one  or  more  of  us  shall  be  appointed  Lambardar  or  Lambardars,  he  or  they 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  jama  of  the  village,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  charge 
on  account  of  his  or  their  remuneration,  5  per  cent  on  the  collections  from  the 
village.  If  a  Lambardar  dies,  one  of  his  sons  shall  succeed  to  his  office,  provided  he 
be  considered  fit  by  the  Revenue  officer.  If  he  be  a  minor  the  Revenue  officer  may 
appoint  any  person  as  his  guardian,  who  during  the  minority  of  his  charge  shall 
perform  all  the  functions  of  a  Lambardar.  If  a  Lambardar  dies  without  issue,  the 
Revenue  officer  may  appoint  any  one  of  his  relatives  in  his  place.  In  order 
that  a  Lambardar  who  wi'fully  leaves  the  village  or  neglects  his  duty  may  be 
punished  or  dismissed,  the  other  Lambardars  should  go  to  the  Collector,  who  on 
proof  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Lambardar  complained  against  is  authorized  to  dis- 
miss him. 

Kent  of  rnaafi  fields  ^       ^e  S^a^  c^a^m  no  Par*  °^  the  rent  assessed  on 

maafi  plots  assigned  to  village  servants. 

12.  Mines  and  quarries  are  Government  property,  and  Government  has  a  right  to 
Mines  and  minerals.  demand  assistance  necessary  for  digging  out  their  pro- 
ducts by  proper  means. 

13.  We,  the  holders  of  the  village  of  ,hereby  agree  to  file  all  accounts  aDd  papers 

Village  papers.  m  resPect  °f  our  ^Uage,  that  the  Deputy  Commis- 

sioner may  require  of  us,  and  that  if  we  fail  to  file  the 

said  accounts  and  papers,  we  shall  pay  the  cost  of  their  preparation  and  any  penalty 
which  the  Deputy  Commissioner  may  order. 

14.  The  list  of  tenants  whose  fields  are  shown  as  absolute  occupancy  holdings  is  accepted 
p;„  . .  „»  „.   ,  ,  .      ,       by  us  as  correct  and  complete,  and  we  do  herebv 

Kignts  of  absolute  occupancy  tenants.      .  ?    ,  ,  ,         i  r       ^  «T  ,    ,  ■  " 

bind  ourselves  and  our  descendants  or  future  holders 
of  the  village  to  respect  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  list  and  their  descen- 
dants, and  to  protect  their  rights,  notwithstanding  future  changes  and  alterations  in 
the  present  law. 


*•  Since  altered  to  two  kiats. 
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15.  We  hereby  agree  that  if  we  do  not  personally  reside  in  the  village,  we  shall  appoint 
an  efficient  person  for  the  protection  of  our  estate,  or  make  arrangement  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  superior  authorities,  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  Malguzars, 
and  that  if  we  fail  in  the  performance  of  the  said  duties  Government  may  dispossess 
us  of  the  rights  conferred  on  us. 

16.  We  also  agree  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Forest  Act  in  respect  of  trees 
in  the  forest  within  the  village  boundary  and  in  our  possession. 

Village  Wajib-ul-arz  from  the  Wardha  District. 

This  village*  is  settled  with  Ramchand  and  Paiku  for  the  period  of  30  years  between 
Fasli  1273  i.e.  A.  D.  1863,  and  Fasli  1302  i.  e.  A.  D.  1892,  on  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  650, 
with  road  cess  Rs.  13,  School  cess  Rs.  13,  and  Dak  cess  Rs.  3|  fixed  by  the  Settlement 
Officer  until  next  Settlement  under  orders  of  Government.  The  holders  being  minors, 
I,  Govind  Rao  Patel  entered  into  the  following  agreement  on  their  behalf  : — 

2.  From  Fasli  1229  i  e.  A.  d.  1819,  to  Fasli  1231,  i.  e.  a.  d.  1821,  this  village  was  in  the  Mal- 

.  guzari  possession  of  Dina,  son  of  Suian.  Afterwards. 

History  of  the  village.  from  {  &  A  ^  ^  ^  ^  {  g    A  j> 

1827,  it  was  in  the  Malguzari  possession  of  Ganesh  Raghunath  Deshpandey.  It 
was  also  held  by  his  ancestors.  When  he  gave  up  possession  of  the  village  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  father  of  Atmaram  and  Paiku  in  Fasli  1238,  i.  e.  A.  D.  1838,  since 
which  time  they  have  been  in  possession  of  the  village.  At  the  time  of  enquiry 
into  rights  Hanvanta  Patel  advanced  claims  to  the  village  which  were  dismissed,  and 
the  village  was  settled  for  30  years  in  the  name  of  Ramchand  and  Paiku.  It  has 
been  populated  for  a  very  long  time,  but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  any  fighting  or  depredation  by  the  Pindarees  in 
connection  with  this  village.    The  two  holders  of  the  village  have  no  co-parceners. 

3.  In  Fasli  1245,  i.  e.  A.  D.  1835,  the  land  revenue  of  the  village  was  Nagpuri  Rs.  632 

or  English  Rs.  540.    In  Fasli  1872  i.  e.  A.  d.  1862, 

Increase  or  decrease  in  jama.  EngMsh  Rs  620  were  paid  as  laud  revenue.  At  pre- 
sent the  Settlement  Officer  has  fixed  the  land  revenue  at  Rs.  C50,  and  cesses 
at  Rs.  29-4-0.  The  reason  of  increase  in  land  revenue  is  that  the  area  of  this 
mauza  was  formerly  uncultivated,  whereas  the  whole  area  is  now  cultivated.  The 
land  revenue  fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  is  accepted. 

4.  As  the  co-parceners  live  conjointy  there  is  no  ground  for  partition.    There  is  no 

Partition  of  the  village  area.     ™lturable  area  uncultivated;  the  area  shown  in  the 

village  map  is  unculturable.  There  is  no  Government 
grass  preserve. 

5.  We  have  in  our  possession  100  Government  mhowa  trees,  5  mangoe  trees,  and  7 

tamarind  trees,  whose  produce  we  annually  sell  for  17 
Extra  income.  Qr  2Q  Rg  .  kesidef5  tnis  we  derive  an  annual  income  of 

Rs.  3  from  cocoons,  Rs.  1  from  grazing  dues,  and  Rs.  25  from  a  grass  preserve.  Thus 
all  these  items  taken  together  make  up  an  annual  income  of  Rs.  4C.  There  is  no 
income  from  Bazaar  dues  or  from  Pandhri ;  nothing  is  received  from  oilmen ; 
gardens  and  mango  groves  belong  to  tenants  and  others  from  whom  we  neither 
take  nor  will  take  any  thing  on  such  account.  There  is  no  serai  in  the  village. 
There  is  no  river  which  contains  water  and  fish  all  the  year  round.  The  right  of 
fishing  is  not  sold. 

G.    Both  the  holders  of  this  village  are  minors;  I,  Govind  Rao,  manage  the  village  on 
Minority  of  holders.  their  behalf-     None  of  the  holderS  is  absellt' 

7.  Denigir,  son  of  Gango  Gosain,  resident  of  this  village,  holds  field  No.  36  rent-free  ; 

its  area  is  one  acre,  and  two  roods,  and  the  soil  first  class. 
Inam  lands.  If  the  Maafidar  dies  it  is  tne  duty  of  the  manager  to 

report  his  death  to  Government. 

8.  There  is  no  tank  in  this  village  ;  the  river  is  not  useful  for  irrigation  purposes. 

There  are  four  wells,  whereof  two  serve  for  irrigation. 
Tanks-  The  possessor  of  the  well  has  an  exclusive  right  to 

irrigate,  but  all  people  are  allowed  to  drink  water.  In  future  if  any  tenant  wishes 
to  sink  a  well  and  plant  a  garden,  he  will  have  to  obtain  our  permission  ;  and  if  he 
leaves  the  village,  the  well  and  garden  will  pass  into  our  possession. 

9.  We  have  the  option  of  employing  or  not  employing  Patwaris.    We  will  not  employ 

a  Patwari  for  this  village,  because  we  can  write.  The 
Patwar1,  former  Patwari  was  newly  appointed,  but  he  is  dead, 

and  we  do  not  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  one  ;  we  will  file  the  statements 
&c,  that  Government  will  require  of  us  within  the  appointed  time,  and  if  we  fail 
to  do  so  or  commit  mistakes  in  the  preparation  of  the  required  papers  we  will 
accept  the  Patwari  appointed  by  Government,  and  pay  the  penalty  imposed. 


*Thi8  village  is  in  the  Wardha  district.  In  the  Northern  districts  the  clause  regarding  the  Patwari  wcultj 
;reatly  differ, 
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10.  This  year  no  new  co-parcener  has  sprang  up  to  receive  his  share.    The  home  farm 

in  the  joint  possession  of  both  the  holders  is  field  No. 
Sir  or  home  farm  land.  6j  measuring  126  acres,  2  roods,  and  32  poles,  with  jama 

Rs.  65,  and  in  respect  thereof  there  exists  no  dispute. 

11.  The  hereditary  Kotwals  of  the  village  are  Rama,  Bbavani,  and  Paiku.    The  offer 

of  the  Kotwal  has  belonged  to  their  family  from  gene- 
Kotwals.  ration  to  generation.    Each  of  the  three  Kotwals  does 

duty  for  one  year  in  rotation  ;  he  receives  annually  two  measures  (kuros)  of  grain 
for  every  plough,  and  unleavened  bread  on  holidays.  He  takes  the  skins  of  dead 
cattle,  and  receives  two  pailies  of  grain  from  every  khandy  when  a  grain  pit  in  the 
village  containing  jowari  is  opened.  We  will  also  pay  at  the  same  rate  for  this 
village,  and  we  will  not  dismiss  the  Kotwal  if  he  properly  discharges  his  duty 
agreeably  to  our  orders,  and  does  not  commit  any  grave  fault ;  if  he  does  not  receive 
the  perquisites  from  us  he  is  entitled  to  bring  a  civil  suit  for  them. 

12.  We  do  hold  ourselves  liable  for  the  damage  caused  to  cultivated  area  by  the  river 

and  nala  near  the  village,  and  the  same   rule  will 

Alluvion  and  Deluvion.  temain  ^  forcg  in  future 

13.  The  carpenter  receives    for  every  plough  2\  kuros,*  and  one  and  half  seers, 

and  one  pasa  of  grain  ;  and  a  blacksmith's  perqui- 
rigttsT  servants'  and  tbdr  sites  are  one-half  the  carpenter's:  The  black- 
smith is  a  resident  of  mauza  Rohna,  and  hence  he 
receives  one  kuro  of  grain  as  additional  allowance  per  head  of  the  village  popula- 
tion. The  washerman  receives  cash  payment  for  the  work  he  does,  and  the  Gar- 
pagari  (whose  business  is  to  ward  off  bail  clouds)  receives  two  pailies  of  grain  from 
every  individual,  The  Joshi  (astrologer)  receives  6  pailies  from  every  individual, 
and  we  pay  him  one  rupee.  There  is  no  Bhumak  (who  in  this  district  is  a  Gond  by 
caste,  and  worships  the  village  deities)  for  this  village.  The  above  mentioned  persons 
who  receive  perquisites  as  above  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  in  future. 
Besides  the  above  mentioned  rules  we  will  also  act  up  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Tahsili 
Waz-bul-arz,  dated  25th  September  1875.  We  the  holders  of  the  village  do 
hereby  bind  ourselves,  and  our  descendants,  that  we  will  not  dispossess,  and  will 
respects  the  rights  of  all  persons,  whom  Government  has  declared  hereditary  tenants 
by  reason  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  having  regularly  carried  on  agriculture 
in  this  village,  or  by  reason  of  their  having  improved  their  fields  at  great  cost,  or 
by  reason  of  their  being  our  relatives,  though  not  our  co-parceners,  and  carrying  on 
agriculture,  or  by  reason  of  their  being  descendants  of  former  malguzars,  and  carry- 
ing on  agriculture,  or  by  reason  of  their  having  held  possession  of  their  fields  for 
more  than  25  years,  or  by  reason  of  their  having  broken  up  old  waste,  and  brought 
it  under  cultivation. 


Groups  11  and  12.  —  The  opinions  of  far  more  experienced  and  able 
officers  of  the  Commission  are  happily  available  in  discussing  these  questions, 
but  Itrust  the  deep  interest  1  feel  in  the  subject  will  be  held  to  excuse  my  offer- 
ing my  views  on  them, 

Question, — Are  the  holders  of  the  tenures  above  described  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  out  material  improvements,  such  as  digging  wells 
or  channels? 

We  have  no  canals  from  whence  to  draw  water.  Channels  rrom  rivers  are, 
I  may  say,  unknown. 

Tanks  are  constructed  just  as  often  by  non-agriculturists,  men  of  wealth, 
for  "  dharm "  as  by  agriculturists.  Tanks  would  generally  be  beyond  the 
means  of  ryots  or  villagers  other  than  malguzars.  Wells  also  are  constructed 
without  regard  to  agricultural  prospects.  Open  fields  would  hardly  be  converted 
into  embanked  fields  by  others  than  those  possessed  of  proprietory  or  occupancy 
rights  or  tenants- at-will  holding  long  leases,  with  fair  prospects  of  not  being 
harassed,  by  reason  of  their  possessing  more  valuable  fields,  into  relinquishing 
their  holdings. 

Waste  lands,  again,  are  almost  always  brought  into  cultivation  under 
'  pagras'  leases  or  special  agreements.  Permanency  of  high  rates  for  produce  and 
pressure  of  population  will  determine  the  advance  of  the  area  of  regular  culti- 
vation . 


*  One  Ser  is  equal  to  80  Tolas. 
One  Kuro  is  equal  to  10  Sera. 
One  ^asa  is  equal  to  £  Ser. 
One  Faili  is  equal  to  l{  Ser. 
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Question. — Are  their  actions  in  this  respect  affected  most  by  the 
security  or  insecurity  of  their  tenure  or  by  their  wealth  or  poverty  ? 

The  poor  man,  whatever  tenure  he  may  enjoy,  cannot  lay  out  the  neces- 
sary capital.  The  wealthy  man  with  a  secure  tenure  is  more  likely  to  effect  a 
permanent  improvement  by  making  a  tank  or  sinking  a  well  or  embanking  his 
fields;  as  he  probably  knows  the  value  of  wealth,  he  prefers  an  immediately 
reproductive  outlay  and  benefit  for  his  fields. 

The  wealthy  man  with  an  insecure  title  who  wishes  to  perform  an  act  of 
merit  in  his  village,  is,  I  think,  more  likely  to  plant  a  tree,  or  clump  of  trees,  or 
a  grove. 

"  To  live  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  their  countrymen  for  benefits  conferred  upon 

them  in  great  works  of  ornament  and  utility  is  the 
Eamblern  S  Eecollection  and    study  of  every  Hindu  of  rank  and  property.   Such  works 

tend,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  to  spread  and  perpetuate 
his  name  in  this  world,  but  through  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  those  who  are 
benefited  by  them,  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Deity  in  the  next. 
According  to  their  notions  every  drop  of  rain-water  or  dew  that  falls  to  the  ground 
from  the  green  leaf  of  a  fruit  tree  planted  by  them  for  the  common  good,  proves  a 
refreshing  draught  for  their  souls  in  Ihe  next. 
"  When  no  descendant  remains  to  pour  the  funeral  libation  in  their  name,  the  water 
from  the  trees  they  have  planted  for  the  public  good  is  destined  to  supply  its  place. 
Every  thiDg  judiciously  laid  out  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures 
will,  in  the  next  world,  "  be  repaid  to  them  ten  fold  by  the  Deity." 

Are  there  any  other  reasons  which  hinder  such  investments  of 
their  labour  and  capital  ? 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  we  must  look  to  the  past  political  and  fiscal 
history  of  our  country.  The  effects  of  the  ravages  of  the  Pindharis  have  lasted 
longer  on  the  minds  of  the  people  than  on  the  faceofthe  earth,  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  later  days  of  the  Mahratta  power,  I  think,  still  check  to  an  appreciable 
extent  the  employment  of  capital  and  tend  to  make  it  against  the  "  custom  of 
the  country  "  to  lay  out  money  merely  for  the  sake  of  improvements.  To  have 
done  such  a  thing,  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  would  have  been  almost  suicidal. 
The  history  of  the  Nerbudda  valley  shows  this  clearly. 

In  1807  the  Narsinghpur  and  Hoshangabad  districts  were  made  over  to  Nawab  Sadik 

AH  Khan  for  the  support  of  the  frontier  force.  But  as  the 
Settleme^RSo1?  •  1  military  expenses  amounted  in  all  to  about  ten  lakhs  of 
rupees,  while  the  joint  revenue  of  the  two  districts  was  only 
seven  lakhs,  it  was  arranged  that  the  balance  of  three  lakhs  should  be  remitted 
annually  from  Nagpur.  For  two  or  three  years  the  remittances  arrived  regularly. 
But  in  1810supplies  from  head-quarters  began  to  fail  and  at  this  inopportune  moment 
Ameer  Khan  invaded  the  district.  He  was  repulsed  and  hia  defeat  was  followed  up 
by  the  invasion  of  Bhopal.  But  in  these  campaigns  Sadik  Ali  Khan  incurred 
expenses  which  could  only  be  met  by  increased  taxation,  and  the  smaller  Jaghirdhars 
took  the  combined  opportunity  afforded  by  his  pressing  wants  and  by  his  absence  to 
give  full  vent  to  their  natural  rapacity.  When  extortion  by  main  force  failed, 
other  devices  were  not  wanting;  patels  were  tempted  by  titles  and  dresses  of  honour 
to  bid  against  each  other,  and  were  alternately  coaxed  and  squeezed  till  they  had 
nothing  left  to  make  them  worth  attention.  The  law  itself  was  made  the  instru- 
ment of  illegal  exaction  from  merchants  and  others  not  ostensibly  connected  with 
land.  Courts  of  Justice  were  created,  whose  whole  staff  consisted  of  a  guard  of 
soldiers  and  a  few  ready  witnesses.  The  only  crime  of  which  cognizance  was  taken 
was  adultery,  and  procedure  was  simplified  by  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
accused,  who  was,  of  course,  a  rich  man. 

Under  such  circumstances  no  one  would  willingly  incur  the  risk  of  being 
thought  affluent.  In  the  accounts  of  the  same  Nawab  Sadik  Ali  Khan,  Gover- 
nor  of  Narsinghpur,  such  entries  as  these  may  be  found : — 

A  fine  on  one  of  the  Kanungos  found  in  good  con-  Rs. 

See  Mr.  Grant's  introrluc-     dition  ...  .  .  ...  1,000 

Jta  iiSP™1  l'r°-    ,  A  fine  on  Bhagwant  Chaudhri,  who  was  building  a 

large  house         ...  ...  ...  o,Wv 

A  fine  on  Mehronpuri  Gosain,  who  was  digging  tanks  and  building  temples    ,,,  6,000 
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It  was  in  vain  for  the  agriculturists  to  assume  the  appearance  of  poverty  or  conceal  their 
stock  or  hang  back  from  taking  farms,  for  their  necessities  compelled  them,  or  spies 
pointed  them  out  to  the  authorities. 
It  was  only  Raghoji  III.  who  boldly  resorted  to  burglary.    The  adultery  courts,  furnished 
with  guards  and  fetters,  stocks  and  a  staff  of  witnesses,  brought  forth  ransoms  where 
the  disgrace  of  the  charge  was  not  enough.    In  one  case  the  laudholders  of  the  Sri- 
naggar  pargcmna  of  Narsinghpur  clubbed  together  to  free  themselves  from  this 
iucubus,  agreeing  to  purchase  its  abolition  by  an  immediate  payment  of  Rs.  45,000 
which  they  raised  by  a  cess  of  25  per  cent  all  round  on  the  revenue  of  their  villages. 
But  the  only  effect  of  their  effort  was,  that  they  were  presumed  to  be  able  to  stand 
another  turn  of  the  screw,  and  the  amount  which  they  had  managed  to  raise  was 
thenceforward  added  to  their  assessment  for  future  years. 
I  think  that  the  custom  and  desire  to  keep  wealth  in  a  form  in  which  it 
could  be  removed  or  hidden,  and  the  great  disinclination  to  tell  even  what  had 
been  the  produce  of  their  fields  was  rendered  almost  hereditary  among  the  peo- 
ple by  the  wretchedness  of  those  times,  and  to  the  present  day  they  have  not 
acquired  sufficient  confidence  in  the  stability  and  long  enough  experience  of  the 
high  principles  of  Government  to  counterbalance  all  these  traditional  and  habi- 
tual restraining  influences  and  induce  them  freely  to  lay  out  their  own  capital 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  permanent  improvements  to  the  land,  at  least,  on 
works  of  more  permanence  than  field  embankments.    In  this,  I  limit  myself  to 
cases  where  religious  feelings  have  no  share  in  influencing  the  cultivator's  em- 
ployment of  his  surplus  cash. 

To  this  inherent  dislike  to  spend  money  openly  and  to  lock  up  capital  in  un- 
convertible mansonry  or  earthwork,  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  added.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  have  not  the  means,  or,  if  they  have  the  means,  are 
too  apathetic  to  take  steps  for  increasing  the  yield  of  their  fields,  or  like  Mr. 
Elliott's  true  kirsan  of  Hoshangabad  only  look  with  pride  to  broad  acres,  and  think 
permanent  improvements  and  manuring  and  irrigation  as  little  peddling  matters. 
The  expanse  of  our  lands  compared  with  the  paucity  of  cultivators,  coupled 
writh  low  prices  from  want  of  outlets  for  our  superfluous  produce  hitherto  have 
not  necessitated  their  looking  out  for  new  and  expensive  means  for  increasing 
the  produce  of  their  fields.  A  man  with  a  surplus  of  cash  will  look  out  for  more 
land,  or  will  buy  more  cattle,  rather  than  lock  up  his  capital  in  permanent 
works. 

In  Chhattisgarh,  in  addition  to  all  these  deterrent  influences  is  to  be  super- 
added the  insecurity  for  investments  in  land,  where  the  custom  of  shifting 
tenures  exists  or  might  be  revived.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  before  these  causes  cease  to  have  effect,  before  the  agricul- 
tural classes  will  lay  out  much  capital  on  petty  irrigation  works  actuated  thereto 
solely  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  yield  of  their  lands.  Individual  cases  of  more 
enterprising  and  more  industrious  men,  especially  of  the  Mali,  Kachi,  Ponwar, 
Bhori  and  Kori  (of  Bhandara)  castes  will  no  doubt  come  to  notice,  and  so  will 
those  in  which  tenants-at-will,  having  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  their  land- 
holders, invest  their  savings  in  the  irrigation  of  their  fields. 

But  at  present  the  incentives  of  permanent  high  rates  with  brisk  markets  for 
produce,  and  pressure  of  population  have  not  come  into  general  operation. 

Questioyi. — What  has  been  the  effect  of  recent  Land  Improve- 
ment Acts  ?  Have  they  tended  to  enlarge  or  narrow  the  making  of 
advances  by  Government  ? 

I  show  the  figures  for  many  years  past. 

1865-  G6  ...  26,530 

1866-  67  ...  ...  34,675 

1867-  68  ...  ...  21,550 

1868-  69  ...  ...    77,380  )^  . 

1869-  70  ...  ...  146,21.3  fFamine  ^ars. 

1870-  71  ...  ...  14,375 

The  law  came  into 

1871-  72  ...  ...      6,775  operation  in  1871-72 

Act  XXVI  of  1871. 

1872-  73  ...  ...  ) 

1873-  74  ...  ...J  21,875 

1874-  75  ...  ...) 

1875-  76  ...  ...  3,120 

1876-  77  ...  ...  2,940 

1877-  78  ...  ...  7,515 
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It  would  thus  appear  that  the  sums  now  advanced  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  lands  have  dwindled  very  greatly,  and  in  the  past  year  nearly  all  of 
the  advances  were  made  in  Chanda,  Saugor  and  Balaghat.  The  following  is  the 
review  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  on  the  working  of  the  Act  in  the  Provinces 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  quotations  given  in  it  show  what  are  some  of  the 
practical  impediments  : — 

"  I  am  directed  to  submit  the  report  on  the  operations  under  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Act  (XXVI.  of  1871  (for  the  year  1877-78,  with  the  usual  statements.) 

"  This  year  application  was  made  for  an  allotment  of  Rs.  20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  under  the  Act  in  the  Central  Provinces  ;  and  this  allotment,  being 
sanctioned,  was  distributed  to  the  four  divisions  as  follows :  Rs.  0,000  each  to 
Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore  and  Rs.  4,000  each  to  Nerbudda  and  Chhattisgarh. 

"  Of  the  statements  submitted,  Statement  I.  shows  the  advances  sanctioned  and  paid 
during  the  year.  Rs.  7,515  were  paid  in  19  districts,  as  against  Rs.  2,940  in  5  dis- 
tricts for  the  preceding  year.  The  districts  showing  the  most  marked  increase  are 
Chanda,  Saugor  and  Balaghat. 

"  Statement  II.  shows  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  advance  was  devoted. 
Rs.  1,967  were  advanced  for  wells;  Rs.  4,250  for  tanks;  and  Rs.  1,297  for  making 
"  bunds." 

"Statement  III.  shows  to  what  class  of  persons  advances  were  made.  Rs.  6,310 were 
advanced  to  32  proprietors;  Rs.  1,155  to  6  occupancy  tenants;  and  Rs.  50  to  a 
resident  of  a  village  in  Seoni  for  a  well  for  the  use  of  men  or  cattle  employed  in 
agriculture. 

"  Statement  IV.  shows  that  the  advances  were  made  recoverable  thus  : — 
Rs.       300  in  2    cases  in  2  years. 
260       2      „  3  „ 

„     1,500      12       „  4  „ 

„     4,255      19      „  5  „ 

r/00        3      „  6  „ 

500         i       „  7  „ 

"  The  expediency,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  not  alleged,  of 
extending  the  repayment  of  Rs.  1 50  over  6  years,  or  Rs.  60  over  4,  may  certainly 
be  questioned. 

"  Statement  V.  shows  the  recoveries  and  outstanding  balances  up  to  31st  March  last. 
Rs.  1,697  were  recovered  in  29  cases  during  the  year  under  review ;  and  Rs.  12,231, 
remain  unpaid  in  73  cases ;  but  of  this  sum  nothing  is  yet  due. 

f<  Statement  VI.  is  merely  a  yearly  Tanzi,  giving  an  abstract  of  the  above  particulars. 

"  The  transactions  of  the  year,  then,  show  marked  improvement.  Where  the  advances 
made  have  increased,  the  increase  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
being  more  widely  known  and  to  the  greater  facilities  for  complying  with  appli- 
cations, for  advances  afforded  by  the  rules*  issued 
*  "Central  Provinces'  Gazette"  in  March  1877,  which  have  greatly  simplified  the 
SSl877.N°'  717"31'  datedlSt    Procedure.    Some  District  Officers  have  done  more 

than  others  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  law 
widely  known.  That  there  are  difficulties  due  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
peopie  themselves,  has  been  frequently  pointed  out ;  but  the  result  reported  from 
a  few  districts  this  year  show  how  these  may  be  overcome.  The  Chanda  district 
with  its  numerous  tanks  requires  much  money  for  their  animal  repair,  and  as  both 
the  well  being  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  the  Government  revenue  are 
dependent  on  tanks  &c,  being  kept  in  proper  order,  the  District  Officer  has  done 
well  in  making  advances  to  the  people.  More  in  this  direction  might  have  been 
done  in  Bhandara  and  also  in  Balaghat.  On  the  other  hand,  districts  like  Nagpur 
and  Wardha  depend  but  slightly  on  artificial  storage  of  water,  and  the  people  of 
these  districts  are  not  likely  to  come  forward  for  advances  at  present.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  mentions  these  '  facts,  because  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
districts  greatly  influence  the  number  of  applications  under  the  Act. 

'•'  In  connection,  however,  with  the  paucity  of  applications,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Saugor,  for  which  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner fears  that  there  is  too  much  ground :  "  I  must  add  that  I  believe  there 
is  a  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  Tahsildars  and  their  subordinate  officials  to 
any  extension  of  the  Takavi  system.  They  dislike  the  addition  to  their  work  which 
it  involves ;  and  they  fear  the  responsibility  of  collecting  small  sums  of  principal 
and  interest  from  a  number  of  poor  agriculturists.  But  I  trust  the  steps  I  have 
now  taken  will  make  the  Tahsildars  more  alive  to  their  duty  in  this  respect."  If 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Tahsildars  to  the  policy  of  Government  is  a  reality  they 
must  be  told  to  put  it  at  once  aside ;  and  any  Tahsildar  against  whom  there  is 
strong  presumption  of  unnecessarily  rejecting  or  discouraging  applications  should 
be  severely  punished. 

"  The  formalities  necessarily  attending  the  Takavi  system,  and  the  sometimes  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  delays  incurred,  have  often  been  noticed  as  among  the  causes 
which  tend  to  render  applications  under  the  Act  less  frequent  than  they  might  be. 
And  the  necessity  for  Government  officers  meeting  applicants  half  way,  smoothing 
the  way  for  them,  and  rendering  them  all  the  assistance  possible,  has  often  been 
insisted  on. 
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The  following  remarks  made  by  the  Commissioner,  Jubbnlpore,  are  not  without  interest  :  — 

"  When  I  went  round  the  Shahgarh  par^ana*  in 
*  District  Saugor.  tt  0ctober  i877witli  Major  Loch,  numbers  of  °the  Mal- 

"  guzars  ware  eager  to  take  money  for  embankments  and  wells,  of  which  they  were 
"  in  urgent  need.  If  we  could  have  made  the  necessary  inquiries  and  disbursed 
"  the  money  then  and  there,  there  would  have  been  no  balance  left  unexpended  from 
"  the  allotment.  *  *  *  If  I  was  told  to  frame  my  own  rules  and  make 
''  the  Act  work,  I  should  proceed  round  the  pargana  in  which  I  wished  improve- 
"  ments  to  be  made  with  sufficient  money  in  hard  coin.  I  would  visit  each  village, 
"  taking  the  Tahsildar,  Kanungo,  and  Patwari  with  me.  The  necessary  inquiries 
"  should  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  money  paid  over  in  my  presence  to  the 
applicant,  the  bond  drawn  up,  and  the  stamp  deducted  from  the  advance/'  The 
Chief  Commissioner  does  not  see  that  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Act 

or  of  the  rules*f*  framed  under  it,  for  a  Deputy  Couvmis- 
t  Revenue,  Agriculture  and  sioner  to  act  almost  as  the  Commissioner  indicates.  The 
19th  FeteulSei877'. 15'  ^    malguzar's  application  might  be  written  on  the  spot,  and 

the  endorsement  required  by  rule  4  made  there  and  then 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  who  might  at  once  proceed  to  make  the  local  inquiry 
required  by  rule  9  ;  and,  if  satisfied  (rule  12)  that  the  advance  might  properly  be 
made  at  once,  grant  a  certificate  for  the  advance  of  any  sum  not  exceeding 
Rs.  1,000  (the  limit  of  his  sanctioning  authority).  All  that  would  remain  to  be 
done,  would  be  to  draw  the  money,  a  matter  of  not  much  difficulty.  This  is  just 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  operation  of  the  Act  might  be  rendered  more  simple 
and  therefore  more  attractive  to  the  people.  These  points  will  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Deputy  Commissioners." 

When  we  had  no  intricate  formalities  to  go  through,  no  delays  in  giving  out 
advances,  and  not  so  much  trouble  with  stamps  and  registration,  and  especially 
when  we  had  no  summary  method  of  realizing  arrears,  we  made  no  bad  debts, 
and  the  intentions  of  Government  were  more  adequately  responded  to.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Government  is  thought  to  be  a  hard  creditor,  and  in  addition  to  the 
perhaps  needless  worry  at  Cutcherry  before  the  money  is  advanced,  and  the 
minute  enquiries  in  his  village,  the  borrower  is  haunted  by  the  anticipation  that 
if  he  should  not  pay  up  on  the  exact  day  fixed,  or  the  next  day,  he  is  liable  prac- 
tically to  arrest  in  the  most  public  and  obnoxious  way.  A  money  lender  on  the 
other  hand  would  give  time,  or  at  the  worst  would  have  to  proceed  by  regular 
suit  in  the  Civil  Court,  and  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  people  are  now  posi- 
tively reluctant  to  apply  for  loans  from  Government,  except  when  they  find  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  time  being  is  especially  interested  in  this  matter. 
The  over  ingenuity  of  the  Act  and  the  first  set  of  rules  strangled  it.  I  think  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a  simple  application  coming  from  a  cultivator  or  proprietor  of 
good  character,  an  assurance  that  the  village  proprietors  and  people  have  no 
objection,  and  reasonable  security  ,  such  as  the  sanctioning  authority  might  be 
satisfied  with.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  it  would  be  found  out  if  the 
loan  had  been  misapplied.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  refund  should  be  re- 
quired after  two  or  three  months  notice  and  arrest  or  quasi  arrest  should  not  be 
resorted  to.  For  the  security  bond  which  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible, 
I  think  the  Government  of  India  might  specially  exempt  such  deed  from  Stamp 
duty  and  Registration  and  that  Deputy  Commissioners,  subject  to  the  rendition 
of  proper  reports,  so  long  as  the  security  continued  satisfactory  should  have  a 
large  discretion  in  allowing  a  period  of  grace  or  deferring  the  payment  of  an  instal- 
ment, and  that  neither  the  person  or  property  of  the  debtor  should  be  touched 
till  after  the  surety  had  received  notice  of  not  less  than  a  month  to  arrange  mat- 
ters with  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  or  if  more  convenient  at  the  Tahsili. 

I  think  this  would  make  such  loans  as  popular  as  they  now  are  unpopular. 

At  page  70  I  have  given  an  extract  from  Captain  Lugard's  Raipur  report 
which  shows  the  fearful  disadvantages  at  which  a  landholder  or  other  person 
borrows  money  in  a  time  of  scarcity  or  famine,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  pro- 
secuting works  of  utility.  Nothing  but  great  public  spirit,  or  the  dire  necessity 
for  keeping  his  people  together  could  then  induce  him  to  take  a  loan  in  cash,  to 
be  repaid  in  cash,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  variation  between  the  prices 
of  average  times  and  of  a  time  of  scarcity  is  so  vast. 

For  instance, — supposing  the  ordinary  rate  for  grain  is  40  seers  to  the  rupee. 
In  the  scarcity  a  Malguzar  finds  that  unless  he  can  afford  to  give  his  people  em- 
ployment his  village  will  be  very  seriously  damaged.  He  takes  a  tuccavi 
advance  of  Rs.  500  and  converts  it  into  grain  at  13^  seers  to  the  rupee,  obtaining 
6,666  seers.  After  the  crisis  is  over  and  ordinary  rates  prevail,  I  assume  40  seers 
for  the  rupee,  besides  the  interest  account,  he  will  have  to  sell  19,998  seers  to  repay 
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his  debt  to  Government.  It  is  therefore  eminently  necessary  in  such  cases  to 
spread  the  instalments  over  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  This  is  worse  than  bor- 
rowing at  300  per  cent  interest. 

It  is  to  provide  for  such  times  as  these  that  many  cultivators  and  Malgu- 
zars  perfectly  solvent,  like  to  keep  their  names  on  the  debtor's  side  in  the  books 
of  Mahajans  who  are  known  to  hold  stocks.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  dis- 
tinction might  be  well  made  in  cases  where  we  lend  money  to  purchase  seed  grain 
and  cattle,  in  famine  and  in  panic  times.  We  have  always  required  very  prompt 
payment.  Where  there  are  prior  liabilities  and  existing  liens,  this  must  be  insisted 
on,  but,  by  the  time  of  payment  comes,  famine  and  panic  have  passed  away,  when 
mutual  trust  and  interests  having  again  re-established  the  debtor's  credit,  then 
if  the  debtor  can  give  good  security,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  debt  should  not  be 
made  repayable  over  some  two  or  more  years. 

I  may  remark  that  I  saw  advances  of  grain  given  on  an  enormous  scale, 
valued,  I  believe,  at  10  lakhs  of  rupees,  in  the  Dinagepore  district  of  Bengal,  to 
be  repaid  in  three  years.  Yet,  before  I  left  the  district,  six  months  after  the 
close  of  the  famine,  ail  bub  a  fraction,  (whicn  might  also  have  been  collected) 
had  been  brought  by  the  people  with  the  request  that  Government  would  accept 
of  full  payment  at  once. 

Those  advances  were  given  on  very  little  more  than  the  simple  written 
promise  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  ryots  of  a  village  including  the  representative 
of  the  old  Mandal  family,  without  reference  to  the  Zamindar. 

Question. — Does  the  condition  of  the  country  render  it  advisable 
that  the  operation  of  these  Acts  should  be  facilitated,  or  their  scope 
enlarged  ? 

I  think  the  scope  of  the  Act  is  wide  enough,  but  that  the  rules  are  trouble- 
some and  impede  its  utility. 

I  think  as  a  provision  against  famine  and  as  a  material  improvement  to  the 
country  at  large  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  operation  of  these  Acts  should  be 
facilitated. — First,  there  would  be  the  direct  return  from  the  capital  thus  laid 
out. — Secondly,  the  example  of  Government  proving  its  confidence  in  its  own 
stability  and  progress  and  in  the  wisdom  of  such  undertakings  would  bring  pri- 
vate capital  into  the  same  field. — Thirdly,  there  would  result  a  general  tendency 
to  a  lowering  of  the  traditional  and  customary  rates  of  interest  charged  to  agri- 
culturists. I  would  here  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Settlement  Officer  of  Bilaspur 
quoted  at  page  108. 

Question. — How  far  is  the  landowner's  or  the  cultivator's  readi- 
ness to  improve  the  land  checked  by  any  operation  of  the  law? 

The  foregoing  answers  indicate  my  opinion  that  the  law  does  not  check 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  nor  expectations  of  future  enhancement 
of  the  revenue  assessment.  There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  some  slight  chegk 
more  in  individual  cases  than  as  a  general  condition  of  the  country,  owing  to 
apprehensions  of  indirect  pressure  and  of  enhancement  of  rents.  But  the  deter- 
mining cause  is  the  ability  or  inability  to  command  and  apply  capital. 

Question. — Is  the  digging  of  wells  checked  in  any  such  way  ? 

The  digging  of  a  well  and  the  planting  of  a  tree  rank  only  as  meritorious 
actions,  after  the  begetting  of  a  son,  with  a  view  to  future  life.  It  follows  that 
many  wells  are  dug  without  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  lands 
and  of  rent,  and  the  incidents  of  tenures. 

For  purely  agricultural  wells  uncertainties  of  tenure  may  act  as  check. 

The  Saharanpur  settlement  rules  regarding  the  digging  of  wells  are  embo- 
died in  the  Wajib-ul-arz,  or  village  administration  paper. 

For  example  in  the  Hoshangabad  district,  the  clause  runs  thus  : — 

Rights  to  wells  "  all  vested  rights  in  wells  now  existing  shall  be  main- 
"tained  and  preserved.  If  any  person  now  owning  a  well  shall  give  up  his  land  or 
"  shall  be  ousted  in  default  of  payment  of  rent,  or  shall  die,  without  heirs,  the 
"  wells  shall  become  the  property  of  us,  the  Zemindars.  In  future  any  cultivator 
"  may  without  our  permission  dig  wells  in  his  own  land,  but  he  shall  have  no 
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"  interest  in  the  wells  as  soon  as  he  loses  his  interest  in  the  land  in  which  it  is 
"  dug.  Since  no  irrigation  is  now  carried  out,  we  will  advise  and  persuade  the 
"  cultivators  to  adopt  the  system  of  irrigating  their  fields." 

When  a  landholder  elects  to  purchase,  under  his  right  of  pre-emption,  the 
holding  of  an  absolute  occupancy  ryot  by  giving  him  the  equivalent  of  five 
years'  rental,  the  ryot  is  entitled  also  to  receive  full  value  without  interest  of  all 
permanent  improvements  effected  solely  by  the  ryot  subsequent  to  the  fixation 
of  rent. 

The  occupancy  ryot  is  protected  against  enhancement  of  rent  on  account 
of  his  lands  having  been  permanently  improved  by  him,  under  the  provisions 
of  Act  X.  of  1859. 

If  he  or  the  absolute  occupancy  ryot  suffers  himself  to  be  ousted  for  arrears 
of  rent,  he  gets  no  compensation.  In  Nimar  and  Chanda  the  recorded  absolute 
occupancy  tenant  cannot  transfer  or  mortgage,  but  has  a  right  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  improvements — when  ejected — and  may  transfer  to  any  person  so 
much  of  his  holding  as  may  be  affected  by  or  cannot  be  properly  separated  from 
land  affected  by  such  improvements,  together  with  his  right  to  compensation  on 
ejectment.  The  person  to  whom  land  may  be  transferred  under  this  rule  will 
hold  as  a  tenant-at-will,  unless  the  tenant  from  whom  he  received  such  land  held 
under  an  unexpired  lease  which  he  could  transfer  or  possessed  a  transferable  right 
of  occupancy  and  ahall  have  transferred  the  lease  or  occupancy  right  also. 

An  absolute  occupancy  ryot  can  also  transfer  to  a  co-sharer  by  inheritance, 
or  to  a  person  who  at  the  tenant's  death  would  inherit  the  land. 

In  Chhattisgarh  much  good  has  been  effected  within  the  last  14  years  by 
grants  by  Government  of  rent-free  plots  to  persons  who  construct  roadside 
and  village  drinking  wells  or  establish  roadside  groves,  of  specified  dimensions. 
But  these  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  and  on 
sanitary  not  agricultural  grounds. 

Question. — How  far  does  the  expectation  of  having  to  pay 
increased  revenue  or  rent  in  consequence  of  any  improvement,  check 
the  execution  of  improvement  ? 

As  for  anticipations  of  increase  of  the  revenue  demands,  in  the  first  place, 
our  settlements  as  yet  have  a  long  term  to  run;  secondly,  the  people  have  faith 
in  the  moderation  of  Government.  Therefore  I  think  that  there  is  no  limiting 
of  the  execution  of  permanent  improvements  on  this  score. 

As  for  increase  of  rent,  Malguzars  for  their  sir  lands  and  proprietors  of 
holdings  (Malik  Makbuzas)  and  Maafidars  and  generally  service  holders  pay 
none ;  absolute  occupancy  ryots  are  not  liable  to  increase  of  rent,  for  the  term 
of  settlement ;  conditional  occupancy  tenants  are,  I  think,  in  this  respect,  fairly 
protected  by"  law.  Only  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Naboth's  vineyard 
are  they  in  danger.  Improvements  to  their  lands  might  tend  to  increase  their 
danger  of  losing  their  rights  not  by  legal  process,  but  by  indirect  ways.  The 
Malguzar,  if  powerful  can  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for  any  villager,  to  retain 
what  he  considers  adverse  rights,  and,  practically,  the  only  things  to  support  the 
ryot,  exposed  to  indirect  pressure  are,  such  public  opinion  as  exists,  the  discoun- 
tenance of  Government  officials  and  the  support  of  a  money  lender.  Reckoning 
on  his  own  solvency,  on  a  long  lease  or  such  supports,  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  Malguzar,  of  the  Malguzar's  family,  or  of  some  ot  the  co-sharers 
in  the  malguzari,  a  tenant-at-will  may  exceptionally  undertake  a  work  of  permanent 
improvement, but  generally  he  will  be  influenced  by  other  considerations  than 
hopes  of  enjoying  adequate  returns  for  his  outlay. 

Group  13, — Question.  What  is  the  general  incidence  on  the 
cultivated  area,  both  for  the  arable  land  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  such  land  (irrigated,  dry,  &c.)?  What  proportion 
does  such  revenue  bear  to  the  value  of  the  gross  produce? 
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At  the  time  of  Settlement,  owing  perhaps  to  the  paucity  of  irrigation, 
the  assessments  were  fixed  by  a  classification  of  soils,  and  no  distinction  was 
made  between  irrigated  and  dry  cultivated  lands.  Nor  can  I  now  attempt 
to  show  separately  the  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  on  such  different  classes  of 
land. 

The  following  statements  (A.)  and  (B.)  show  the  incidence  of  the  land  revenue 
on  the  cultivated  lands,  and  on  the  culturable  malguzari  lands,  and  its  proportion 

to  the  gross  produce  calculated  on  the  present  cultivated 
*see  statement  of  area  of  cui-    area)*  valued,  first,  at  the  rates  prevailing  at  the  Settle. 

ment  time,  and,  secondly,  at  the  rates  of  the  present  day. 


tivation  under  Uroup  3,  page 
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I  offer  the  following  observations  • — 

The  assessments  were  made  between  1863  and  1869,  except  for  Sambalpur 
for  which  a  ten  years'  summary  settlement  has  recently  been  concluded.  At  the 
time  of  the  assessments,  owing  to  the  increased  cotton  cultivation,  due  to  the 
American  war,  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  roads,  the  progress  of  rail- 
way works,  large  exports  of  grain  to  Berar  and  Bombay,  also  to  Malwa  and  Hin- 
dustan in  times  of  local  scarcity,  and  other  extraneous  causes,  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  ruled  high,  and  were  not  expected  to  continue.    As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  from  1870  to  1876  they  generally  fell.  Now  again,  "owing  to  the  vast 
exports  of  wheat  and  oilseeds  to  Europe,  and  to  the  drain  caused  by  famine 
in  Madras,  Bombay  and  the  Xizam's  dominions,  they  are  exceptionally  high. 
The  produce  out-turn,  shown  in  Statement  (A,)  for  the  time  of  the  settlement, 
is  calculated  for  a  good  year,  but  on  the  present  acreage.  I  have  kept  the  same 
out-turn  figures  for  the  gross  produce  of  the  present  day,  but  have  in  the  second 
Statement,  (B.)  valued  this  at  the  present  market  rates.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
with  the  recent  increase  of  cultivation,  we  now  have  a  cousiderably  increased 
gross  produce  over  that  which  was  obtained  at  the  time  of  settlement ; 
consequently  the  proportion  of  land  revenue  at  the  time  of  settlement  to  tne 
value  of  the  gross  produce  was  heavier  than  that  shown  in  statement  (A.) 
Of  course  it  is  highly  improbable  that  our  present  prices  will  be  maintained;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  our  aggregate  increase  of  production,  coupled  withthe  substitution  of 
more  valuable  for  inferior  crops  will  render  the  proportion  of  land  revenue  to  the 
value  of  gross  produce  shown  in  my  second  statement,  a  fair  index  of  our  present 
condition  as  regards  the  incidence  of  the  Land  Revenue  demand,  and  not  very 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  immediate  future. 

Question. — Is  the  incidence  on  the  various  classes  of  land  fairly 
distributed,  or  would  you  propose  any  re-adjustment  of  it  ? 

It  was  the  especial  work  of  the  settlement  officers  to  accurately  adjust 
the  revenue  demand  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  different  classes  of 
land,  and  it  is  neither  desired,  nor  desirable,  to  alter  their  excellent  work  in  any 
way,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so. 

Question. — When  was  the  assessment  fixed  ? 

The  work  of  assessment  was  carried  out  from  1863  to  1869;  in  Sambalpur 
in  1876  and  1877. 

Question. — Has  there  been  any  practical  difficulty  in  realizing 
the  land  revenue  as  now  assessed  ? 

None.  In  a  very  few  individual  villages  of  Damoh,  Murwara  and  Bhandara, 
slight  over  assessments  have  been  long  ago  corrected.  There  is  now  no  difficulty 
whatever. 

Question. — At  what  dates  are  the  instalments  of  revenue  pay- 
able and  what  relation  do  these  bear,  to  the  ordinary  period  of  harvest 
or  of  realization  of  rents,  as  the  case  may  be  ? 


Har  rests. 

Payment  of  rents. 

Payuienl 

of  kiste 

Kharif. 

Rabbi. 

Kharif. 

Rabbi. 

Kharif. 

Rabbi. 

Nagpur 

i  Decembe  r 

f  April 

i  December 

April  end  of 

15th  Jarjy. 

15th  May 

I  middle  of 

{  middle  of, 

(  end  of 

Wardha 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Chanda  with") 

Upper  Godavari  > 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sub- Division  ...  J 

Bhandara 

November. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Balaghat,  plains  of. 

November. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

"     Uplands  . 

December. 

do. 

January 

May  early 

1st  Feby. 

1st  June 

part. 

Seoni 

Jny.  early. 

April  and 

J  anuary. 

May 

do. 

do. 

early  in  May 

latter  part 

do. 

Mandla 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jubbulpore 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Damoh 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

SftUgOT 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.Narsinghpur 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Hoshangabad 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

Betul 

Dec.  &  Jny. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Chhindwara 

December 

March  and 

December 

March  euu 

1 5th  Jany. 

15th  April 

middle  of 

April 

(end  ofj 

of 

Nimar 

do. 

do. 

do. 

d'o. 

do. 

do. 

Raipur 

November 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bilaspur 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sambalpur 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 
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Question. — Do  the  several  instalments  bear  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  several  harvests  from  which  the  revenue  or  rent  has 
to  be  made  good  ? 

The  Government  demand  is  paid  for  each  village  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  kharif  or  to  its  rabi  cultivation,  and  rents  are  collected  exactly  on  the  same 
basis. 

Question. — What  rate  of  interest,  if  any,  is  charged  on  land  reve- 
nue in  arrears  ? 

No  interest  is  charged. 

Group  14.— Question. — What  is  the  average  price  of  land  per 
acre  ? 

"We  cannot  give  reliable  figures.  In  very  many  cases  of  transfer  of  land, 
perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  are  circumstances  and  considerations 
which,  without  special  and  minute  enquiry,  will  never  come  to  light  :  for 
instance,  old  debts  may  be  foregone,  and  the  parties  may  agree  to  evade  the 
stamp  duty,  by  concealing  the  full  consideration,  or  in  cases  of  auction  sales, 
subject  to  lien,  the  bids  offered  in  court  may  be  only  a  portion  of  the  amount 
which  the  purchaser  will  have  to  pay,  or  the  decree  holder  may  have  unrealiz- 
able claims  against  the  property  to  be  sold,  so  that  it  is  the  same  to  his  pocket 
whether  be  bids  500  or  1,000  rupees  for  the  land. 

Again  land  is  not  sold  at  acreage  rates.  But  I  think  we  may  safely  say 
that  there  is  much  capital  ready  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land,  provided 
that  the  land  promises  to  pay  at  from  12  to  9  per  cent  annual  income  on  the 
investment.  This  will  vary  in  different  districts.  In  Chhattisgarh,  Balaghat, 
Bhandara  and  Chanda,  land  will  very  rarely  fetch  such  high  rates.  Competition 
for  land  is  keenest  in  Wardha  and  the  Nerbudda  valley  and  J ubbulpore. 

Question. — What  amount  of  land  on  an  average  is  sold  every 
year  for  arrears  of  revenue  and  for  decrees  of  Court  ? 

Since  the  settlement  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  sell  any  land  for 
arrears  of  revenue  in  the  Collectorate  Courts.  During  the  last  three  years,  the 
average  amount  of  land  sold  in  execution  of  decrees  of  the  Civil  Courts  has  been 
119,396  acres,  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  29,776. 

Temporary  alienations  under  orders  of  the  Courts  have  been  on  an  average 
25,991  acres,  paying  a  jama  of  Rs.  9,997.  We  may  now  look  for  a  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  ancestral  lands  thus  sold. 

Question. — What  quantity  of  land  has  been  transferred  to  non- 
agricultural  and  non-resident  landlords  ? 

I  have  no  statistics  or  information  regarding  non-resident  landlords.  I 
cannot  give  the  quantities  of  land  nor  the  amount  of  consideration,  but,  in  respect  of 
transfers  to  non-agricultural  purchasers  I  recently  showed  in  my  Registration 
report  that  (in  1877-78)  there  were  registered  1,493  documents  alienating  land  by 
sale.  Proprietary  rights  in  whole  villages  were  sold  in  207  cases,  members 
of  the  trading  classes  acquiring  these  rights  in  93  ;  proprietary  right  in  shares 
of  villages  were  sold  in  354  cases,  and  the  trading  classes  acquired  such  rights 
in  109.  Sub-proprietary  rights  in  whole  villages  were  sold  in  16  cases  and 
in  4  the  trading  classes  acquired  these  rights ;  in  shares  of  villages  there  were 
25  exchanges,  3  of  which  fell  to  traders.  Minor  rights  in  land  were  sold 
in  2,797  cases,  traders  and  bankers  purchasing  such  rights  in  746. 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  two  preceding  years  :— 


Total  number  of  documents  alienating  land  by  sale... 

1875-76. 

2,998 

1876-77. 

4,075 

Proprietary  rights  in  whole  villages  sold  to  bankers 

and  traders 

89 

110 

Ditto  to  others  than  the  above 

130 

110 

Proprietary  rights  in  shares  of  villages  sold  to  traders 

and  bankers 

115 

116 

Ditto  to  others  than  the  above 

297 

236 

Sub-proprietary  rights  in  villages  sold  to  bankers  and 

traders 

3 

18 

Ditto  to  others  than  the  above 

6 

4 

Sub-proprietary  rights  in  shares  of  villages  sold  to 

bankers  and  traders 

4 

17 

Ditto  sold  to  others  than  the  above 

8 

7 

Other  minor  rights  sold  to  bankers  and  traders 

655 

913 

Ditto  to  others  than  the  above 

1,691 

1,972 

Group  15—  Question. — What  are  the  wages  usually  paid  to 
hired  field  labourers,  are  they  paid  in  kind  or  money  ? 

Agricultural  labourers,  engaged  by  the  year  or  by  the  season,  are,  generally 
speaking,  paid  in  kind,  supplemented  by  one  or  two  rupees  or  more  in  cash,  in 
lieu  of  the  customary  annual  present  of  a  blanket  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  in 
cases  where  the  labourer  has  a  very  small  family  or  is  a  single  man,  he  frequently 
takes  half  of  his  wages  in  cash.  Labour  in  the  harvest  field  is  entirely  remu- 
nerated in  kind.  Labourers  will  refuse  to  take  cash,  though  offered  more  than 
an  equivalent  of  their  grain  shares. 

But  weeding  and  other  petty  field  operations  are  remunerated  in  cash,  for 
the  occasional  helps  in  the  field  will  be  preparing  for  the  approaching  Daserah 
and  Dewali  holidays  and  gaieties. 

The  rates  of  wages  given  and  observations  regarding  wages  made  by  selected 
officers  in  Saugor,  Narsinghpur,  Seoni  and  Wardha,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

1  find  some  notes  made  by  the  late  Commissioner  of  Excise  regarding  the 
rate  of  wages  in  Chhindwara,  in  a  part  of  the  district  below  the  Satpuras  and 
unsually  rich,  adjoining  the  Nagpur  district  and  about  60  miles  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Nagpur. 

About  Lodhikhera  and  Ramakona  agricultural  servants  are  paid  8  leurus  a 
month  with  2  rupees  in  cash  a  year. 

Major  Bloomfield  notes  that  a  kuru  is  equal  to  9  seers.  But  I  think  in  this 
he  must  be  mistaken.  Through  the  Nagpur  country  the  wages  of  servants  are 
calculated  in  the  small  kuru  of  1\  seers.  The  standard  kuru  of  the  bazars  is 
10  seers.  Another  way  of  engaging  agricultural  labourers  is  by  payment  of  1 
bazar  khandi  for  3  months. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Chhindwara  lowland  rates  are  the  same  as 
Nagpur,  and  these  are  from  60  to  63  seers  a  month,  for  an  able  bodied  plough- 
man who  tends  his  bullocks  and  is  ready  to  do  any  requisite  field  work. 

For  every  day  on  which  he  is  sick  or  takes  a  holiday,  he  loses  pay  for  a  whole 
day,  and,  in  addition,  he  either  has  to  serve  an  extra  five  days  in  excess  of  the 
year,  or  has  his  pay  cut  for  these  five  days.  In  other  words  he  is  paid  by  the 
lunar  month,  and  to  make  up  for  the  intercalated  month,  which  recurs  in  the 
third  year,  the  deductions  are  made  so  that  the  employed  and  employer  each 
bears  half  the  extra  month.  If  these  deductions  are  not  made  in  each  year 
then  the  servant  will  get  only  half  wages  in  the  intercalated  month.  This  shows, 
I  think,  how  seldom  servants  leave  their  employers. 

For  perquisites,  for  occasional  but  customary  treats,  and  for  the  "  first 
offerings"  at  the  new  harvest,  he  gets  through  the  year  about  5  kurus,  equal  to 
something  under  a  maund  of  grain.  The  family  of  a  labourer  also  has  a  right  to 
the  first  gleanings  in  the  harvest  field. 

These  rates  apparently  prevail  in  the  southern  districts. 
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The  following  note  on  wages  in  Saugor  was  written  to  Major  Bloomfield, 
when  he  was  Commissioner  of  Excise  and  on  tour  in  that  district : — 
"  Rates  of  wages,  Saugor  district. 

An  agricultural  servant  engaged  for  the  12  months  is  paid  :  — 
Rs.  2,  per  mensem  =  24  Ks.  per  year. 
1  blanket,  value  Rs.  1, — in  the  rains. 

1  quilted  jacket,  value  Rs.  1  to  0-12-0, — in  the  cold  weather. 

2  pairs  of  shoes,  value  0-6-0  to  1-0-0, — in  the  year. 

2  rotis,  made  of  \  to  \  seer  of  flour, — every  day.    Flour  is  generally  \ 

anna  per  seer,  so  this  would  cost  \  anna  daily  or  from  (-jj-  -r  16  = 

Rs.  2-8-0  to  say  Rs,  5-0-0  a  year. 
At  sowing  time  2\  seers  of  the  grain  sown.    At  harvest,  one  bundle  of  grain 
with  straw,  (about  2\  seers  of  grain),  every  day  during  the  harvest. 

Women  employed  on  daily  wages  earn  about  2  sheaves  of  grain  (value 

about  2  annas)  daily  or  about  m^-  =  Rs.  3-12-0  per  mensem  in  the  harvest  time 
Piece  work,  (called  kutha)  is  given  at  harvest  time,  the  reaper  being  given 
one  bundle  in  every  20  cut  or  5  per  cent.    In  this  way  a  man  can  earn  four 
bundles,  value  about  1  anna  each,  or  4  annas  to  6  annas  a  day. 
,  .,  The  people  are  said  to  get  2i  to  3  Rs.  per  month. 

Chilora,  10  miles  from  Saugor.       i     ,  ,\-         ixu  ° 

h       but  every  thing  else  the  same. 
n    ,  „„  .,  Cash  Rs.  2  to  2-8-0  per  mensem  , with  miscellane- 

Baroda,  14  miles  east  of  Saugor.  ...  ,  * 

ous  articles  as  above. 
If  employed  for  a  short  time  Rs.  3  per  mensem,  or  for  all  the  year  round  30 
v.  ,.  ,„  .,  .„        seers  of  wheat  (value  1-4-0)  and  30  seers  gram  (1-0-0) 

Bali,  12  miles  east  of  Rshli.  „      n  .  „     *  '   ,  .  •  n 

or  Ks.  2-4-0  per  mensem,  besides  the  miscellaneous 

articles  mentioned  above." 

It  appears  that  much  of  the  farm  labour  in  Bilaspur  is  performed  by  part- 
nership arrangements. 

One  way  is  where  the  labourer  gets  after  harvest  one  quarter  of  the  total 
produce.  In  other  cases,  he  has  assigned  to  him  about  an  acre  or  an  acre  and 
half  of  land,  for  which  the  employer  pays  the  reut,  and  on  which  the  labourer 
works  in  his  spare  time.  Apparently  he  works  two  days  on  the  empl  -yer's  land, 
and  on  the  third  day,  using  his  master's  cattle,  on  his  own  patch  of  ground.  He 
can  get  money  advances  without  interest,  but  for  grain  lent  to  him,  he  repays 
with  sawai  in  kind.  The  wages  of  a  woman  or  boy,  paid  in  grain,  is  equal  to  3 
pice  to  6  pice  according  as  grain  is  selling  cheap  or  dear.  The  quantity  does  not 
vary,  being  two  seers  of  unhusked  rice  a  day.* 

I  extract  the  following  account  of  the  customs,  regulating  the  payments  of 
wages  in  Raipur  from  Mr.  Hewitt's  Settlement  report,  written  in  1869:— 

"  The  purely  labouring  classis  in  the  district  form  a  very  small  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  almost  all  have  some  small  plot  of  their  own  which  they  cultivate  with  their 
own  or  hired  bullocks.  At  the  head  of  the  labouring  classes  stand  the  ploughmen 
who  receive  as  wages  one  quarter  of  ths  crop  they  plough.  This  high  rate  of  pay- 
ment was  fixed  in  times  long  past  when  grain  was  much  cheaper  than  at  present, 
and  is  retained  now  owing  to  the  continual  advance  of  this  class  to  independence. 
As  soon  as  they  scrape  together  enough  monejT  to  buy  a  pair  of  bullocks  they  set  up 
on  their  own  account,  and  this  constant  upward  movement  keeps  up  the  rate  of 
wages,  though  grain  is  now  nearly  twelve  times  dearer  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
In  former  days  almost  every  ryot  who  owned  four  bullocks  kept  his  ploughman, 
but  of  late  years  their  services  have  become  too  costly  a  luxury  for  any  except  rich 
ryots  and  Malguzars. 

$f  The  rest  of  the  labouring  classes  consist  of  those  who  depend  upon  occasional  jobs,  and 
are  called  locally  "  bhootiar."  When  employed  on  farm  work  they  are  paid  as 
follows : — 

For  weeding — one  kata  of  paddy  daily=3|  seers. 
For  cutting — two  katas  do. 
For  treading  out — two  katas  do. 


*  Note.— My  informant  is  Bechi  Lai,  late  Forest  Darogah  of  Bila9pur,  an  intelligent  man  who  had  been  very 
many  years  in  the  district,  now  a  Darogah  in  the  Excise  Department,  Ihavealsemy  own  recollections  aod  the 
Eftipur  Settlement  Report  to  corroborate. 
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Rice  huskers  and  owners  of  oil  presses  are  not  paid  wages,  but  do  the  work  by  con- 
tract, the  rice  husker  giving  eight  katas  of  husked  rice  (chawal)  for  20  katas  of 
paddy,  and  the  oil  pressers  giving  oil  in  the  following  proportions 

One  seer  of  oil  for  five  seers  of  linseed. 

One   „    of  „  for  four    „  tilli. 

One    „    of  „  for  four    „       castor  oil. 
One  seer  of  seed  or  about  20  per  cent,  being  supposed  to  be  his  profit,  the  same  as 
is  given  to  the  rice  husker." 

Question. — What  are  the  rates  for  the  chief  kinds  of  labour  in 
ordinary  years  ? 

The  wage  of  domestic  servants  have  increased  greatly  of  late  years.  In 
1861  Tahsil  Chaprassis  got  3  Us.  in  cash  a  month,  a  good  syce  could  be  got  for 
that  monthly  wage*  ;  a  day  coolie  got  1^  anna,  a  woman  1  anna. 

Tahsil  chaprassis  now  get  from  5  to  6  rupees,  with  compensation  for  excep- 
tional dearness  of  grain,  and  an  expectation  of  pension,  and  fitting  men  could  not 
be  obtained  for  less.    A  good  syce  can  now  hardly  be  got  for  RsT  6  a  month. 

The  following  rates  are  now  paid  in  the  Ramtek  pan  gardens  for  occasional 
help ;  a  man  2^  to  3  annas,  a  woman  2  annas,  a  child  £  anna;  where  the  engage- 
ment is  for  the  month,  a  man  gets  from  4  to  5  rupees  a  month  varying  with  his 
capabilities,  a  woman  or  a  middling  sized  boy  2  annas. 

Harnals  engaged  in  loading  railway  waggons  when  in  steady  employ  get 
Us.  7  a  month,  but  generally  they  work  in  gangs  on  contract  work  and  can  earn  up 
to  Rs.  12  a  month,  and  in  times  of  pressure  more  than  double  this  amount. 

Ordinary  village  carpenters,  masons  and  smiths  earn,  in  Nimar  Rs.  20  a 
month,  in  Nagpur  and  Wardha  15  rupees,  aud  15  also  in  Chhindwara,  Jubbul- 
pore,  Hoshangahad  and  Sironcha  ;  while  in  Bhandara,  Chanda,  Seoni,  and  Mandla 
-Rs.  12  is  the  ordinary  rate.  In  Saugor  and  Damoh  their  earnings  are  from  8  to 
9,  and  this  is  about  the  rate  for  Chhattisgarh. 

The  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labour  in  the  Empress  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Mills  at  Nagpur  are — 

Able  bodied  men  ...  ...  ...    6  to  9    Rupees  a  month. 

Women  ...  ...  ...  ...    3  to  5        „  „ 

Boys  (who  do  most  of  the  work)  ...    4  to  5         ,,  „ 

There  are  still  very  few  of  the  Koshti  (the  weaving  class)  who  came  for 
employment  at  these  mills. 

Skilled  hired  servants  working  for  the  native  cotton  weavers,  (koshtis)  in 
the  towns  of  the  Nagpur  district  earn  from  Rs.  6  downwards.  As  a  rule,  these 
men  have  served  an  apprenticeship. 

The  servants  of  mahajans  who  run  errands  and  do  the  work  of  dunning  get 
Rs.  4  a  month,  and  perquisites.  Their  stipulated  wages  have  doubled  within 
the  last  15  years. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  rise  of  wages  has  been  general  and  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  1862.  The  increase  has  been  fully  33  per  cent  for  agricultural  labour. 

Question. — Is  the  hired  labourer  usually  able  to  subsist  with  fair 
ease  ou  the  grain  and  other  payments  he  receives  at  harvest  and 
other  period's  during  the  intervals  between  such  payments,  or  is  he 
frequently  forced  to  borrow  and  forestal  future  payments  ? 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  a  steady  villager,  of  good  character 
and  some  knowledge  of  farm  work  and  in  good  health,  need  not  be  without 
employment  at  any  time  of  the  year.  And  there  is  always  spinning,  cotton  clean- 
ing, husking  rice  and  cleaning  grain,  open  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  for 
themselves  thatching,  rope  making,  repairs  to  houses  and  agricultural  plant  are 
generally  available, 

I  will  calculate  the  earnings  of  a  village  labourer,  who  is  not  in  very  favour- 
able circumstances  for  saving,  that  is,  one  who  has  only  one  boy  able  to  work, 
and  only  one  girl,  but  I  will  suppose  they  enjoy  fair  health. 


♦  Note.— Wheat  was  then  selling  at  Jubbulpore,  at  64  seers,  rice  from  32  to.  48  seers  for  a  rupee. 
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Sreri. 

The  husband ;  60  seers  X  12  months            ...  720 

perquisites      ...               ...  38 

cash               ...               ...  „ 

The  wife ;  weeding,  harvesting,  &c..  3|  months. 

spinning,  &c.                    ...               ...  ,, 

A  boy  of  12  years  ;  38  seers  say  10  months  ...  380 
A  girl  of  9  years  ;  harvesting  and  weeding  3£ 

months     •      ...           -  ...              ...  „ 

Gleaning  and  grass  cutting,  &c,  of  the  wife, 

boy  and  girl                   ...              ...  „ 

Total  earnings              Seers  1,138 

Consumption  of  grain  by  family  under           ...  800 
*  Balance  at  least  8|  mauuds    ...               ...  =20      0  0 

Total  ...    46    12  0 


Expenditure  in  cash,  clothing  at  Rs.  6  a  head...  24      0  0 

Condiments,  salt,  oil,  &c.  ...  ...  12      0  0 

Savings  ...  ...  Rs.    10    12  0 

This  surplus  of  Ks.  10-12-0  would  be  much  reduced  when  their  surplus 
grain  has  to  be  sold  at  much  lower  rates.  It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the 
hired  labourer  paid  in  grain  (so  long  as  work  is  available),  is  better  off  when 
prices  are  high  than  at  other  times,  and  while  he  profits  by  high  prices,  the  man 
paid  in  cash  must  suffer. 

In  villages  near  jungle  tracts,  wages  will  probably  be  lower  than  I  have 
assumed,  but  here  he  is,  I  think,  more  than  compensated  by  the  mhowa  and 
wild  fruits  picked  up  at  no  appreciable  cost  by  the  members  of  his  family. 
Mhowa  will,  1  think,  replace  double  its  weight  of  grain,  on  alternate  days  for  four 
or  perhaps  five  months  of  the  year. 

From  this  margin  of  Es.  10-12-0,  or  less,  he  can  provide  something  for 
sickness,  or  for  holidays.  He  will  have  in  course  of  time  to  marry  the  boy  and 
also  the  girl.  This  will  cost  him  about  Rs.  12-0-0  on  each  occasion.  With  more 
boys,  with  fair  luck  and  health,  with  steadiness  and  frugality,  he  ought  in  the 
course  of  six  years  to  be  able  to  raise  himself  to  the  position  of  a  cultivator,  and 
any  malguzar,  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  would  prefer  such  a  man  as  a 
tenant  (rather  than  an  embarrassed  man  born  in  the  grade  of  cultivators,)  and  the 
Malguzar  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  helping  hand. 

Almost  always  when  a  steady  village  labourer  engaged  by  the  year  is  in 
want  of  temporary  help,  he.can  obtain  an  advance  of  a  few  rupees  from  his  em- 
ployer without  interest.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  of  the  whole  class  to  their 
employers  is  in  ordinary  times  quite  insignificant,  and  they  clear  themselves  at 
harvest  time.  They  are  also,  I  may  say,  free  of  debts  to  the  Banias,  I  consider 
then  that  the  hired  agricultural  labourer  is  usually  able  to  subsisu  with  fair  ease 
on  his  earnings.  But  there  is  always  the  fear  of  a  long  and  incapacitating  illness 
hanging  over  a  family.  Even  in  this  respect  there  has  been,  I  am  everywhere 
assured,  a  marked  improvement  of  late  years  ;  1  am  told  that  there  aie  more 
old  people  to  be  seen,  and  long  fevers  preventing  labourers  from  earning  their 
living  are  much  less  common. 

Group  16.  Question. — What  is  the  normal  rate  of  prices  of  each 
of  the  chief  staples  of  food  in  certain  typical  Districts. 

1  have  selected  Saugor  for  the  extreme  north,  Hoshangabad  for  the  Ner- 
budda  Valley,  Seoni  for  the  Satpura  districts,  Wardha  ior  the  Southern 
districts  and  Kaipur  for  Chhattisgarh.  These  districts  appear  to  be  the  fairest 
being  free  from  large  cities,  large  Military  stations  and  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  in  the  following  table  I  have  shown  the  range  of  prices,  for  December,  Janu- 
ary, February  and  of  May  and  June  for  the  year  1866-67,  for  187U-73,  and  again, 
with  a  view  to  show  the  progress  of  the  present  tightening  of  prices,  for  the 
three  past  years.  This  present  dearness  of  grain  is  caused,  as  already  shown,  by 
the  famine  in  the  west  and  south  of  India,  by  exports  to  England,  and  by  the 
blight  which  nearly  destroyed  our  rabi  crops  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 


Kb. 

3k* 

p 

2 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

26 

12 

0 

*  Valued  at  present  high  rates.    Fur  the  balauco  they  could  obtain  very  nearly  retail  rates. 
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Question. — What  is  the  usual  variation  between  the  prices  at 
harvest  time  and  other  times  of  the  year  ? 

My  figures  do  not  conclusively  indicate  any  usual  variation,  and  experience 
does  not  warrant  any  conclusion. 

Question. — What  rise  in  price  would  indicate  the  approach  of 
alarming  scarcity  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  predict  the  approach  of  alarming  scarcity 
solely  from  an  examination  of  the  local  price  current.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  Deputy  Commissioner  to  have  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  stocks, 
out  turn,  trade,  and  especially  of  the  export  trade,  not  only  of  his  own  district, 
but  of  neighbouring  districts,  and  of  neighbouring  territories  and  Provinces. 
Without  this,  his  own  price  current  would  only  mislead  him. 

Question. — In  past  times  of  severe  scarcity  what  effect  has  been 
produced  on  prices  ;  has  the  rise  been  sudden  or  gradual,  and  has  it 
affected  one  staple  more  than  another. 

Before  the  severe  scarcity  of  1868-69,  on  our  black  cotton  soils,  and  in  the 
northern  districts  prices  had  been  tightening  for  three  years,  and  it  was  chiefly 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  which  at  length  failed.  The  prices  which 
ruled  in  the  worst  times  were  not  much  higher  than  our  present  rates. 

But  in  the  rice  countries  there  was  a  rise,  after  the  single  failure  of  the 
staple  crop  in  1868,  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  four  months,  after  which  it  remain- 
ed nearly  stationary.  The  prices  of  other  staples  were  similarly  affected.  Here 
the  rise  was  sudden. 

Question. — Or  has  the  rise  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  tend  to 
equalize  the  prices  of  all  staples  ? 

I  will  compare  the  prices  of  wheat  and  rice  in  the  early  part  of  1868 
with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1869  for  Bhandara  and  Raipur  :  — 


Janu 

ary. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1368. 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

1863. 

1869. 

1868. 

1868 

(  Wheat 

25 

11 

20 

10 

23 

m 

22 

HI 

22 

10 

Bhandara 

(.  Rice 

28 

11 

25 

in 

24 

10* 

19 

lOf 

20 

H 

(  Wheat 

48 

14 

44 

16| 

52 

52 

16| 

52 

15 

Eaipur 

I  Rice 

40 

40 

14 

44 

14 

40 

13* 

40 

12 

This  table  does  not  show  very  clearly  that  the  ordinary  diifereuce  in  the 
relative  price  of  wheat  and  of  rice  was  lost  sight  of. 

In  Nagpur  and  Wardha  where  jowari  ordinarily  is  from  ^  to  ^  cheaper  than 
wheat,  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  excessive  demand  for  jowari  for  the  Decean, 
and  a  fair  demand,  but  a  want  of  Railway  carriage,  for  wheat  for  export  via 
Bombay  to  England,  jowari  was  in  1877  sold  dearer  thin  wheat. 

In  ore"  inary  years  we  may  see  marked  fluctuations  in  the  relative  prices  of 
wheat  and  of  rice  in  the  same  district.  For  instance,  at  present  in  Seoni, 
where  this  year,  the  wheat  crop  was  almost  entirely  lost,  wheat  ar.u  rice  arc  selling 
at  the  same  rate,  10  seers  for  a  rupee.  But  I  find  throughout  lb66-67  and  1872- 
73  and  up  to  December  in  1875,  wheat  sold  cheaper  than  rice.  In  that  last 
month  wheat  was  at  33  seers  and  rice  23.  In  the  next  month,  wheat  went  to  24 
and  rice  to  25,  nexr,  month  wheat  sold  at  30  and  rice  at  27.     Since  then  wheat 
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has  been  cheaper  than  rice  but  gradually  approaching  till  June  1878,  when  the 
price  stands  at  10  seers  the  rupee  for  either  sort.  This  is  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
wheat  crop. 

But,  I  think,  generally  speaking,  during  our  famine  of  1868-89,  the  various 
sorts  of  grain  maintained  their  ordinary  relative  values. 

Group  17- — Question. — What  is  the  state  of  your  Province  as  to 
the  activity  of  Commerce  ? 

In  all  the  districts  traversed  by  Railways,  commerce  is  particularly 
active.  The  chief  centres  are  Nar,;pur,  Kamptee,  Hinganghat,  Wardha  on 
the  Railway  and  Toomsar,  an  entrepot  for  grain  in  the  Weipgunga  valley,  and 
Dongargarh  in  the  west  and  Raipur  in  the  centre  of  the  Chhattsigarh  plain. 

In  the  Nerbudda  valley  we  have  the  manufacturing  town  of  Burhanpur, 
Khandwa,  Harda,  Seoni  of  the  Hoshangabad  district,  Gadarwara,  Narsinghpur, 
and  Chota  Chhindwara,  Jubbulpore  ?nd  Murwarra. 

There  are  large  exports  of  grain  from  the  Seoni,  Chhindwara  and  Betul 
districts.  Saugor  also  ha^a  fairly  active  trade  especially  towards  the  north.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  commerce  is  dull  in  Damoh,  Mandla,  Bilaspur,  Sambalpur, 
and  Chanda. 

The  external  trade  of  the  Provinces  increased  from  102,341  tons  in  1863-64 
to  390,106  tons  in  1876-77. 

The  value  in  the  former  year  was  estimated  at  £  3,909,008.  Cotton  was 
then  selling  at  extremely  high  rates  owing  to  the  American  war. 

Twelve  years  afterwards,  the  external  trade  was  valued  at  £8,113,619. 

Question. — Have  the  Provinces  an  energetic  and  enterprising 
trading  class  ? 

Yes,  fail  iy  so,  in  the  districts  in  w  hich  there  is  brisk  trade.  In  fact, 
elsewhere  we  have  men  of  the  trading  class,  possessed  of  capital  and  latent 
enterprise,  but  it  is  only  where  the  Railway  penetrates  or  other  adequate 
means  of  easy  communication  is  opened  out,  that  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
class  is  brought  into  play. 

In  the  first  rank  as  traders  stand  the  Marwaris,  to  be  found  throughout  the 
Provinces.  Lately  several  European  Agencies  have  been  opened  at  Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore  and  Harda ;  at  Hinganghat  and  Wardha  the  cotton  trade  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mofussil  Company  and  of  Messrs.  Warwick  Brothers; 
and  during  the  late  dearth  in  Bombay  and  the  Deccan,  swarms  of  Bhattias,  Banias 
and  Comptis  came  into  the  Provinces  to  purchase  produce,  and  many  Native 
agencies  from  Bombay,  of  more  or  less  permanency,  have  been  established. 

Question. — Do  any  of  the  districts  subsist  mainly  on  their  own 
resources,  and  export  or  import  little  ? 

Chanda  and  perhaps  Sambalpur  may  be  said  to  subsist  mainly  on  their  own 
resources,  and  do  not  export  much,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  other  districts. 
Mandla,  Damoh,  and  Betul  figure  next  in  this  respect. 

Question. — Or  is  there  an  active  and  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
trade  ? 

The  remaining  districts  enjoy  an  active  ebb  and  flow  of  trade,  but  as  the 
exports  very  greatly  preponderate,  most  of  the  districts  absorb  large  quantities 
of  bullion. 

Group  18- — The  Chief  Engineer  has  answered  the  first  four 
questions  of  this  group,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  the  same. 

Question. — Is  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  by  wheeled  car- 
riage, or  by  pack  bullocks  ?  and  if  by  wheeled  carriage,  is  there  a 
sufficient  number  of  carts  in  the  district  for  all  its  wants  ? 
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In  the  following  districts  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  is  by  wheeled 
carriage  ;  and  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  carts  for  all  ordinary  wants  : — 


Nimar. 

Hoshangabad. 
Narsinghpur. 
Saugor. 


Nagpur. 
Wardha. 
Bhandara. 
Seoni. 

Chhindwara.* 

In  Betul,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  defi- 
ciency, but  in  many  parts  of  Damoh  and  Betul,  perhaps  also  in  Jubbulpore, 
carts  cannot  get  about  the  country. 

In  Mandla  and  the  uplands  of  Balaghat,  carts  are  almost  unknown.  In 
the  low  lands  of  Balaghat,  in  the  Wainganga  valley,  the  country  is  very  well 
supplied  with  carts. 

Chanda  shows  a  very  great  number  of  carts,  but  it  is  believed  that  these 
are  mostly  in  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Wainganga.  The  east  of  the  dis- 
trict is  very  wild,  and  the  roads  were  such  that  the  length  of  a  journey  would, 
not  long  ago,  be  described  by  the  number  of  spare  axles  which  would  be  sent 
with  a  cart  to  provide  for  breakages. 

But  carts  for  driving  purposes  and  for  the  carriage  of  goods  are  extensively 
made  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  those  sold  at  the 
Chanda  fairs  during  1865-66  amounted  to  Rs.  3,38,700.  During  the  year 
1877-78,  for  some  weeks  considerably  over  36,000  carts  paid  toll  every  week  on 
the  eastern  road  in  the  Bhandara  district.  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
belonged  to  Nagpur  and  Karnptee,  and  still  more  to  Chhattisgarh.  But  the 
wonderful  activity  in  cart- making  in  the  Bhandara  district,  where  last  year  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  a  carpenter  to  look  at  any  other  sort  of  work,  seems  to 
prove  that  even  aided  by  Nagpur  and  Bhandara,  there  are  not  sufficient  carts  in 
Chhattishgarh  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  ordinary  trade,  and  apparently 
the  carts  which  belong  to  the  districts  are  almost  confiaed  to  the  west  of  the 
district. 

The  trade  from  Chhattisgarh  towards  the  south,  the  Eastern  Coast,  with 
Ranchi  and  Mirzapur  and  Jubbulpore  is  carried  on  by  pack  bullocks. 

The  east  of  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  are  similar  to  Sambalpur,  for  which  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  has  given  me  the  following  account  : — 

"  Mr.  Russell  who  has  long  been  Settlement  Officer  here  writes  'that  every  village  pos- 
sess 10  or  12  small  carts  with  wooden  axles  and  roughly  made  block  wheels,  not 
always  quite  round.'  A  smaller  estimate  of  6  to  each  village  in  the  Feudatory  States 
gives  the  following  numbers  for  the  whole  district : — 

Khalsa  and  Non-feudatory  Zemindaries  for  1,710  villages  ...  17,100 

Feudatories  4,597  villages  ...  ...  ...  ...  27,532 


44,682 

"  Out  of  this  large  number  there  are  perhaps  not  50  which  are  used  for  exporting  and 
importing  goods.  They  are  kept  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  reason  why  they  are  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  is  that  the  carts  are  very 
small  and  fragile, — the  bullocks  diminutive,  and  ill  fed,  and  consequently  weak. 
The  average  load  of  a  cart  is  6  maunds,  and  the  length  of  journey  per  diem  about 
8  or  9  miles.  The  capabilities  of  the  carts  1  have  myself  tested  ;  for  during  the 
past  marching  reason  I  employed  some  and  found  that  it  took  2  to  carry  a  single 
pole  tent  weighing  1 3 2- maunds.  As  long  as  the  marches  did  not  exceed  8  or  9 
miles,  they  did  fairly  well,  though  they  took  longer  in  getting  ever  the  journey 
than  buffaloes  ;  but  on  my  having  to  do  14  to  16  miles  a  day  the  bullocks  on  the 
second  day  broke  down  completely,  and  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  prosecute  the 
journey  was  by  pressing  fresh  oues  in  the  villages  on  the  road.  Taking  every 
thing  into  cor  sideration  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  wheeled  carriage  of  this  district 
is  not  sufficient  for  its  ordinary  wants,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  being  used  with 
profit  for  carrying  the  export  and  import  trade,  and  this  opinion  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  Ganjam  and  Cuttack  carts  together  with  pack  bullocks  are 
exclusively  used  for  this  purpose  when  goods  are  taken  by  road.  Should  a  famine 
occur  such  as  would  necessitate  the  importing  from  long  distances  of  considerable- 
quantities  of  food  grain,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  wheeled  carriage  would  be  only 
useful  in  distributing  grain  brought  to  depots  by  other  means  of  conveyance  and 


•  Aided  by  the  carts  of  other  districts  and  pack  bullocks, 
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that  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  the  carts  to  be  available  for  the  work  of  impor- 
tation.   The  cost  of  carriage  per  ton  per  mile  may  be  put  down  at  5|  annas." 

Whatever  may  be  our  short-comings  in  the  way  of  carriage,  what  we  have 
&  been  sufficient  to  block  up  all  the  railway  stations  in  the  Provinces,  the 
always  being  quite  unable  in  a  time  of  pressure  to  remove  it  fast  enough. 

Question. — What  is  the  ordinary  cost  per  mile  of  conveying  one 
ton  of  merchandize  either  by  wheeled  or  by  pack  carriage  ? 

Ansiver. — It  was  recently  calculated  that  the  cost  on  the  Great  Eastern 
road  of  the  conveyance  by  carts  was  2|-  annas  a  ton  per  mile.  Where  grazing  is 
abundant  and  time  no  object,  it  is  believed  that  the  rates  for  conveyance  by  pack 
bullocks  would  be  generally  lower,  There  are  also  parts  where  only  pack  bul- 
locks or  buffaloes  can  be  used. 

The  following  rates  have  been  supplied  to  me  : — 

By  carts.  By  pack  bullocks. 

Sambalpur  ...  »  51  annas. 

IMimar  ...  >  ^ 

Chhindwara  ...  A\ 

Narsinghpur  ...  4  „ 

Saugor  ...  3£  „ 

Wardha  ...  3 

Bbandara  ...^ 

Balaghat  ...  /  2f  „ 

Seoni  ...  C 

Raipur  ...)  2\ 

Nagpur  ...  2  „ 

The  difference  of  rates  in  the  Jubbulpore  district  is  very  great.  I  give  the 
reply  furnished  by  the  Deputy  Oommiasioner  for  each  Tahsil : — 

"  The  hire  per  maund  per  mile  is  3  pie,  hence  the  cost  cf  conveying  one  ton  of  mer- 
chandize comes  to  7  annas,  either  by  wheeled  or  by  pack 
Tahsil  Jubbnlpore.        carr;age.    Ordinarily  a  pack  bullock  or  pony  can  carry  2 
maunds,  and  a  cart  with  2  bullocks,  8  maunds.    The  hire  of  a  cart  is  15  annas  per 
diem,  and  that  of  a  bullock,  including  the  driver,  is  6  annas  a  day  ;  the  cart  or 
bullock  can  travel  12  miles  a  day. 
"  One  ton  of  merchandize  can  be  conveyed  at  a  cost  of  5  annas  and  6  pie  by  pack  bul- 
locks, but  would  cost  4  annas  a  mile  if  conveyed  by  wheeled 
Tahsil  Sihora.  carriage.    A  pack  bullock  can  cany  2  maunds  and  20  seers, 

and  a  cart  drawn  by  2  bullocks  will  hold  15  maunds.  The  daily  hire  for  a  cart  is 
Rs.  1-8-0,  and  for  a  bullock  6  annas  ;  carts  and  pack  bullocks  can  travel  15  miles 
a  day. 

"  The  cost  of  conveying  one  ton  of  merchandize  per  mile  is  2  annas,  6  pie  by  cart,  and 

3  annas,  (5  pie  by  pack  bullocks;  a  cart  can  convey  14 
Tahsil  Mnrwara.         maunds  and  can  travel  12  miles  per  diem  ;  a  pack  bullock 
can  carry  2  maunds  and  travel  12  miles.    The  hire  of  the  former  is  15  annas  a  day, 
and  that  of  the  latter  is  3  annas." 

Group  19  — Question.  To  what  extent  are  railways  developed 
in  your  Province  ? 

The  East  Indian  Railway  from  Allahabad  to  J ubbulpore  runs  for  63  miles 
from  Jokai  into  the  Jubbulpore  district.  This  line  is  continued  through  the  centre 
of  the  Nerbudda  valley  traversing  the  Jubbulpore,  Narsinghpur,  Hoshangabad  and 
Nimar  districts,  and  passes  on  to  Bombay. 

From  Gadarwara,  a  great  mart  in  the  Narsinghpur  district,  a  branch,  about 
1 5  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Mohpani  coal  mines  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

From  Khandwa,  the  Holkar  State  Railway  runs  (through  the  Nimar  district 
for  36  miles)  north-west  to  Mhow,  Indore,  and  Rutlam,  to  be  continued  to 
Xeernuch. 


*  Buffaloes  m  mostly  aged  instead  of  pack  bullocks  in  the  Nareicgbpur  district. 
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From  Bhosawal  in  Khandesh  near  the  borders  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  243  miles  in  length,  running 
through  Berar,  traverses  the  Wardha  district  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  termi- 
nates at  Nagpur.    Within  these  Provinces  its  length  is  67  miles. 

From  Wardha,  a  Sta^e  Railway,  45  miles  in  length,  branches  off,  and,  run- 
ning through  the  celebrated  cotton  mart  of  Hinganghat,  connects  the  coal  fields 
of  Warora  in  the  north-west  of  Chanda  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  system 
of  Railways.  The  great  iron  and  limestone  field  of  Lohara  is  about  60  miles 
east  of  Warora.  Chanda  is  distant  28  miles,  below  which  navigable  stretches  of 
rivers  commence.    Lohara  is  in  the  north-eastern  Chanda  rice  field. 

From  Nagpur  a  State  Railway  has  been  very  recently  commenced  and  will 
run  through  the  military  station  of  Kamptee  eastward  through  the  Bbandara 
rice  field  to  Kullianpur,  the  western  portal  of  Chhattisgarh,  distant  125  miles. 
In  the  Province  there  are  550  miles  of  railway  open  and  59  stations. 

Question. — What  districts  are  not  traversed  by  them,  and  what 
distances  have  to  be  gone  to  reach  the  railways  from  the  districts 
furthest  from  them  ? 

The  existing  railways  do  not  traverse  the  Saugor,  Damoh,  Mandla,  Balaghat, 
Bhandara,  Raipur,  Bilaspur,  Sambalpur,  Seoni,  Chhindwara  and  Betul  districts. 
The  distances  to  be  gone  are  shown  in  table  overleaf  :■ — 

Question. — Are  any  districts  so  much  isolated  as  to  make  it  de- 
sirable to  extend  railways  to  them  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
food  in  the  time  of  famine  ? 


Answer. — Sambalpur  is  so  isolated  that,  if  expense  be  no  object,  if  the 
chance  of  its  being  of  use  to  prevent  starvation,  say  three  times  in  a  century,  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  recommending  a  railway  to  Sambalpur,  then  I  should 
point  to  this  district. 

The  case  of  Chhattisgarh  is  different.  Even  in  times  when  there  has  been 
an  abundance  of  food,  sufficient  to  aaow  of  large  exports,  when  grain  has  been 
procurable  for  money  at  rates  which  some  170  miles  westward  would  be  consi- 
dered high,  but  not  very  high,  untold  deaths  from  starvation  have  occurred  ; 
plenty  lulled  the  people  into  fancied  security,  cheapness  was  the  "  lotus"  which 
they  eat,  that  cheapness  has  been  their  curse.  I  can  remember  the  time  when 
the  sentiment  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  that  he  hoped  to  see  cheapness  driven  from 
her  last  stronghold  in  Chhattisgarh,  was  ridiculed.  Time  has  proved  him  right. 
So  long  as  there  was  this  land-locked  home  of  cheapness,  thrift,  industry,  enter- 
prise were  works  or  virtues  of  supererogation.  All  but  a  few  were  miserably  poor 
amid  the  plenty,  dependent  on  the  few  exceptions  for  life  itself,  without  resources 
or  credit  in  a  time  of  distress.  The  opening  up  of  the  country,  however  imper- 
fectly, by  the  Great  Eastern  road,  has  permanently  raised  prices  and  called  forth 
the  latent  energy  of  the  people.  The  opening  of  the  railway  will  give  a  stimu- 
lus, an  impetus  of  almost  immeasurable  force.  When  the  railway  was  opened 
in  the  Nerbudda  valley,  the  sudden  rise  of  prices,  till  a  general  rise  of  wages 
followed,  was  felt  by  the  people,  with  no  little  severity ;  but  it  was  just  the 
sting  of  the  mustard  plaster,  afterwards  promoting  the  more  healthy  circulation 
of  the  sluggish  stream  of  life.  Viewed  as  a  means  of  protection  against  famine, 
I  give  the  following  extracts  from  minutes  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  : — 

The  railway  is  of  special  importance  to  the  Province  because,  as  frequently  repre- 
sented, it  opens  out  a  tract  of  country  full  of  agri- 
Minnte  by  Mr.  Morris,  C.S.I. ,  of        i,       1        j  •  .1  ,  1 

22nd  August  1877  cultural  produce,  possessing  no  proper  outlet  and 

the  work  is  an  urgent  one,  for  if  famine  visited 
Chhattisgarh  all  the  resources  of  Government  could  not  transport  supplies  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  with  existing  means  of  communication  and  there 
would  result  a  calamity  such  as  overtook  Orissa.  I  pointed  this  out  in  paras.  14« 
and  15  of  my  Minute  of  6th  March  1874,  and  further  experience  only  confirms  tho 
views  I  then  expressed.  The  reason  seems  to  me  a  strong  one  for  not  indefinitely 
postponing  the  undertaking.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Government  may  at  once 
take  it  up  and  authorize  the  raising  of  the  necessary  capital  either  on  the  condi- 
tions suggested  or  on  such  other  terms  as  may  he  finally  approved  of. 
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Name  of  dj  strict. 


Saugor 


Dam  oh 


Mandla 


Balaghat 


Bhandara 


Raipur 


Bilaspur 


Sambalpur 


Seoni 

Chhindwara 
Betul 


{ 


Distance, — to  what  station  and  on  what  line  of  Railway. 


From  head-quarters  of  district. 

From  furthest  side  of  district. 

From  nearest  side  of  district. 

Name  of  station. 

Line  of  Railway. 

6 

D 

c 

CB 

UJ 

5 

Karen 

/"I       X  XI 

G.  I.  P. 

75 

98 

25 

T    1  I 

J  okai 

E.  1.  K. 

110 

13o 

88 

Jubbulpore 

tr.  1.  sr. 

X71      X  t~% 

E.  I.  R. 

) 

V  92 
J 

147 

45 

Cawnpore  >.. 

tl,  1.  si. 

zuo 

240 

160 

Uwalior 

loo 

225 

140 

rvareli 

G.  I.  P. 

bo 

1  1  A 

HO 

15 

J  okai 

E.  I.  R. 

OA 

80 

35 

Jubbulpore 

/"I       X  T\ 

G.  I.  P. 
E.  I.  R. 

i  58 
1 

88 

30 

Cawnpore 

E.  I.  R. 

loo 

235 

145 

Jubbulpore 

E.  I.  R. 
G.  1.  r. 

[•  49 

104 

10 

Tnurrora,  Cnhattisgarn  liue... 

80 

70 

Jubbulpore 
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I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  Chhattisgarh  line  of  railway  and  have  left  out  of 
consideration  Mr.  Prestage's  proposals  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  larger  scheme 
of  the  through  line  to  Calcutta.  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  line  proving  remune- 
rative, nor  do  I  consider  that  any  present  necessity  exists  for  its  construction. 
There  would  doubtless  be  many  advantages  in  having  a  direct  line  from  Bombay 
to  Calcutta,  and  as  far  as  this  Province  is  concerned  the  Chhattisgarh  division 
would  have  an  additional  outlet  for  its  produce.  The  bulk  of  this  produce  would 
still  however  follow  its  present  course  westwards  and  what  remained  would  not  in 
my  opinion  yield  an  appreciable  return  on  the  capital  invested.  Viewed  merely  as 
a  commercial  undertaking,  1  believe  the  line  must  result  in  failure." 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Chhattisgarh  country  will  be  provided  with  an  ample 
outlet,  when  connected  by  rail  with  Nagpur  from  the  proposed  terminus  Kallian- 
pur,  and  the  utmost  that  may  hereafter  be  necessary  to  secure  a  fuller  traffic  would 
be  to  carry  the  line  25  miles  further  into  Chhattisgarh,  viz.  to  Somni  or  some 
other  point  west  of  the  large  Sheonath  river.  An  extension  to  Raipur  would  be  of 
doubtful  expediency  and  would  do  little  to  develope  traffic.  For  the  present  the 
urgent  want  of  the  Province  is  the  line  to  Kallianpur  and  my  recommendation  is 
confined  to  pressing  the  construction  of  this  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.''' 

u  There  is  one  fact,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  financial  success,  which  I 

deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  clearly  before  Government, 

6tKrchbl874.'  MOr"8'  C"  S"        and  ttat  is  the  ca,amifcy  which  would  overwhelm  the 

land-locked  country  of  Chhattisgarh  should  in  any 
year  a  total  failure  of  the  rice  crop,  following  on  one  or  two  bad  seasons  occur  over 
the  whole  area.  In  a  crisis  of  this  kind,  the  railway  which  I  have  been  urging  would 
be  the  salvation  of  the  country,  for  without  it  no  means  of  transport  exist  which  could 
be  practically  effective  in  importing  enough  grain  to  rescue  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  from  starvation.  This  fact  was  first  realized  by  me  during  the  partial 
famine  which  prevailed  in  this  Division  in  1869,  and  its  painful  importance  is  more 
than  ever  impressed  on  me  now  with  the  facts  of  the  Bengal  famine  as  an  obvious 
warning.  What  is  plain  is  this  that  every  tract  of  country  altogether  dependent 
for  its  crop  on  the  annual  rain-fall,  is  liable  at  any  time  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
famine,  and  if  the  crop,  which  the  masses  depend  on  is  rice,  then  the  pressure  of 
famine  is  exceptionally  severe  and  aggravated.  Now  this  is  actually  the  position 
cf  Chhattisgarh,  so  that  its  great  population  of  over  three  millions  may,  by  the 
total  failure  of  one  monsoon  following  on  one  or  two  bad  harvests,  be  reduced  to  a 
position  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  masses  in  Bengal,  but  with  this  aggrava- 
tion that  the  Government  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  locality,  the  difficulties 
of  communication,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  means  of  transport  would  be 
nearly  powerless  to  import  food.  The  result  must  be  that  thousands  would  die  of 
want. 

Such  indeed  would  have  been  the  result  in  1869  had  the  failure  of  the  rice  harvest  in 
the  autumn  of  1868  been  complete  and  general,  but  fortunately  in  the  western  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Division,  the  rain-fall  was  favourable,  and  thus  the  people 
were  saved  by  timely  transfers  of  grain  from  some  parts  of  the  Division  to 
others.  In  the  case  of  Orissa  much  might  have  been  done  had  timely  importa- 
tions been  made  by  sea,  but  Chhattisgarh  is  an  Orissa  without  a  sea  board  and  is 
girdled  by  hills.  No  anticipation  or  forethought  could  in  such  a  case  supply  suffi- 
cient carriage  to  traverse  the  distance  with  timely  supplies,  and  the  single  hope 
for  the  people,  should  a  calamity  of  the  kind  happen,  lies  in  connecting  their 
country  with  Nagpur  by  the  railway  which  I  have  so  long  pressed  on  tiie  atten- 
tion of  Government,  and  the  early  construction  of  which  I  would  once  again 
earnestly  commend  for  favourable  consideration." 

The  Chhattisgarh  "  land  of  threshing  floors"  will  by  means  of  this  new  rail- 
way become  connected  with  Nagpur.  The  question  arises  whether  Jubbulpore 
and  the  countries  in  railway  communication  with  Jubbulpore  might  not  with 
advantage,  as  a  mutual  protection  against  famine,  be  connected  with  the  Chhat- 
tisgarh-country.  The  lead  via  Nagpur  and  Bhosawal  to  Jubbulpore  or  to  the 
portal  of  Chhattisgarh  as  the  case  might  be,  would  be  very  long.  The  nearest 
point  of  this  new  railway  to  Jubbulpore  would  be  at  or  near  Tirrora  in  Bhandara. 
North  of  this  is  the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Weinganga.  A  railway  in  this  direc- 
tion would  have  to  cross  the  drainage  of  parts  of  Seoni  or  of  Balaghat,  but  it  would 
protect  the  Balaghat  lowlands  and  tend  to  bring  under  cultivation  large  tracts  in 
the  highlands  of  Balaghat  and  Mandla.  The  distance  by  rail  from  Kallianpur 
to  Jubbulpore  would  be  reduced  to  something  over  215  miles,  of  which  175  pro- 
bably would  be  the  length  of  this  connecting  line.  Without  this  connecting 
line  the  distance  from  Kallianpur  to  Jubbulpore  by  railway  would  be  748 
miles.  The  distance  from  Raipur  to  Jubbulpore  over  the  Bajadhar  Ghat  and 
through  Mandla  is  203  miles.  This  connecting  line  would  also  shorten  the 
railway  traffic  distance  of  Jubbulpore  from  Nagpur  by  some  353  miles.  But  as 
to  the  cost  and  eogineering  difficulties  of  such  a  line,  I  know  nothing. 
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The  district  of  Damoh  is  somewhat  isolated,  not  by  reason  of  great  distance 
but  by  physical  causes  ;  scarped  hills  with  very  few  practical  passes,  shut  off  its 
southern  portion  (which  however,  is  but  very  thinly  inhabited)  from  Jubbulpore 
and  Narsinghpur.  One  Brinjara  track  leads  to  the  railway  at  Chhindwara,  a  busy 
town  and  station  in  the  Narsinghpur  district,  another  to  the  Shahpura  station 
in  Jubbulpore.  The  military  road  from  Saugor  to  Jubbulpore,  passing  through 
the  head  quarters  of  the  district  traverses  the  Singrampur  Kattanghi  pass.  East- 
ward from  Damoh  an  indifferent  road,  saddled  with  transit  duty  in  the  independ- 
ent State  of  Panna,  meets  the  East  India  Railway  at  Murwara  and  Jokai.  To 
the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  the  Vindachal  hills,  with  but  few  Brinjara  tracts 
through  JBundelkand.  On  the  west  it  has  access  by  one  road  to  Saugor,  by  another 
via  Garhakotah  and  Rehli  to  Bhopal  and  Malwa,  and  more  important  still,  to  the 
railway  in  Narsinghpur.  Otherwise  it  may  be  said  to  be  land-locked.  But  its 
highest  capabilities  would  probably  not  support  a  railway,  or  even  a  section  of  a 
railway,  and  its  existing  means  of  access  to  grain  stores,  if  it  could  pay  for  its 
requirements,  are  probably  sufficient. 

The  sub-division  of  Sironcha,  lately  the  Upper  Godavari  district,  is  very  iso- 
lated.   It  is  small  and  self-reliant. 

Question. — Has  the  effect  of  the  existing  railways  been  to  equa- 
lize prices  and  stimulate  trade  to  any  important  extent  ? 

Certainly,  the  railways  have  in  a  marked  manner  tended  to  equalized  prices, 
not  only  in  the  districts  to  which  they  have  been  extended,  but  to  great  dis- 
tances around.  Karbi,  the  dry  fodder  stalks  of  the  jowari  plant,  have  been  sent 
from  Nagpur  so  far  as  Akola,  158  miles  distant,  till  it  could  only  be  sold  in 
Akola  at  a  loss.  The  dry  mhowa  flower,  ordered  for  Bombay,  has  been  collected 
from  the  jungles  and  accumulated  at  Nagpur,  having  been  countermanded,  owing 
to  the  levelling  of  the  rates  at  Bombay  and  at  Nagpur. 

In  support,  I  quote  from  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  Morris,  C.S.L,  (16th  May 
1874). 

"In  the  Appendix  to  the  Administration  report  of  the  Central  Provinces  for  1872-73, 
the  prices  of  the  main  staples,  wheat  and  rice,  are  thus  shown  .  — 

Nagpur.  Kaipur. 
Kb.    A.    P.  Rs.  A.  P. 

Wheat  per  maund  ...  2    0    0  1    0  G 

Rice  „  ...  2    4    0  0  15  6 

This  great  difference  in  price  arises  altogether  from  distance  and  the  difficulties  of 
communication  :  a  ton  of  rice  valued  in  Nagpur  at  Rs.  6'!  is  at  Raipur  worth  less 
than  Rs.  28.  *  *  At  present  the  paucity  of  carriage  is  so  great,  and  the 
surplus  stocks  so  considerable  that  rice  becomes  at  time3  almost  a  drug  in  the 
local  market,  and  was  being  offered  last  year  in  certain  tracts  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
Rs.  14  a  ton.    Nothing  but  a  railway  can  remedy  this  state  of  things." 

On  24th  July  1877,  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  What  the  probable  trade  would  be  after  the  railway  had  been  established  and  the 
country  all  about  linked  to  it  by  feeder  roads  it  v.- mid  be  difficult  to  say.  It  will 
be  seen  that  very  little  of  the  surplus  agricultural  produce  now  leaves  the  country, 
.simply  from  the  high  cost  of  transport,  the  distances  by  road  eastward  to  the 
Coast  and  westward  to  the  Nagpur  railway  terminus  beiug  great.  The  last  price 
current  of  Bilaspur  gives  the  prices  for — 

Wheat  at  1C8  lbs.  for  the  rupee. 

Rice  at     128  lbs.  do. 

Millet  at  2G0  lbs.  do. 
At  Nagpur  200  miles  away  the  prices  are — 

Wrheat  at  33  lbs.  per  rupee. 

Rice  at     26  lbs.  do. 

Millet  at  36  lbs.  do. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  cost  of  transport  is  high,  but  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  of  it, 
and  there  are  parts  of  Sambalpur  where  a  cart  or  wheel  carriage  of  any  kind  is 
unknown.  The  extent  to  which  agriculture  and  trade  may  be  developed  under  these 
circumstances  either  immediately  or  prospectively  must  be  very  great,  and  cheap 
railway  carriage  is  beyond  doubt  the  one  thing  wanted." 

I  now  take  the  other  side  of  the  picture  ;  it  is  given  in  a  memorandum  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Central  Provinces,  on  the  Ohhattisgarh  Railway  : — 

"  Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  cost,  wear  and  tear,  and  difficulty  attendant  on  the  trans- 
port of  grain  from  Raipur  to  Nagpur  may  bo  formed  from  a  perusal  of  the  Bub- 
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Nagpur. 
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7 

5 
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94 

8f 
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9 

7 

52 

18 

17 

6 

5 

19 

121- 
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joined  figures  taken  from  the  price  current  of  the  last  few  years.    I  compare  in 
each  case  the  price  at  Raipur*  with  the  prices  one  month  later  in  the  districts 
which  draw  their  food  supplies  from  Ghhattisgarh. 
Table  showing  the  number  of  seers  of  food  grains  sold  for  one  rupee  at — 

Rice  in  January  and  February  1865 

Wheat  in  March  and  April  1866 

Rice  in  January  and  February  1867 

Wheat  in  March  and  April  1868 

Rice  in  January  and  February  1869 

Wheat  in  March  and  April  1870 
From  these  figures  it  may  be  deduced  that  food  selling  at  19  seers  per  rupee  cannot  be 
put  down  at  Nagpur  under  9  seers  a  rupee.  It  is  very  different  when  food  comes 
by  railway.  Last  year  in  the  months  of  scarcity  a  good  deal  of  jowari  (millet) 
was  imported  in  Nagpur  from  Akola,  a  place  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Rail- 
way, 158  miles  west  of  Nagpur.  Consignments  of  grain  were  only  two  days  on 
the  road;  360,000  maunds  came  into  Nagpur  by  railway  during  the  year.  Yet  the 
difference  between  Akola  and  Nagpur  prices  was  only  two  seers  a  rupee,  thus  the 
number  of  seers  of  millet  sold  for  one  Rupee  as  per  published  price  current  at — 

Nagpur.  Akola. 
In  March  1869  ...  ...       14  17f 

In  April  1869  ...  ...       15  17 

In  May  1869  ...  ...       15  16| 

I  think  this  one  example  is  quite  conclusive  as  regards  the  equalization  of 
prices  rendered  possible  only  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Nagpur. 

I  give  the  following  extracts  from  our  Government  records,  to  prove  how 
vastly  the  existing  Railways  have  stimulated  our  trade  : — 


Memorandum  of  the  Chief 
Engineer. 


If  there  were  a  railway  between  Raipur  and  Nagpur,  the  farmers  and  ryots  would  be 

free  to  cultivate  their  fields  instead  of  spending  three 
months  of  the  spring  and  summer  in  carting  their  pro- 
duce to  Nagpur  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  time  occupied  in 
the  present  transit  would  be  saved,  and  money  invested  in  the  grain  trade  would 
be  turned  over  four  or  five  times  more  quickly  than  it  now  is.  The  Bhandara  and 
Raipur  districts  would  have  railway-borne  salt  and  piece  goods  brought  to  their 
doors.  As  some  proof  of  the  advantage  the  people  would  enjoy  whea  railway- 
borne  salt  was  brought  to  their  doors,  I  would  cite  the  experience  of  Nagpur, 
where  for  two  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railway,  salt  had  s+  od  at  5\ 
seers  for  the  rupee,  and  where  salt  has,  since  the  railway  trade  developed,  stood  at 
an  average  of  8^  seers  per  rupee. f 
"  The  importation  of  Bombay  Coast  salt  into  Ghhattisgarh  is  quite  a  new  trade,  which 
only  began  when  the  Nagpur  trade  in  railway-borne  salt  developed  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line  to  Nagpur.  Thus  the  salt  trade  from  Nagpur 
to  Raipur  was  only  4,329  maunds  in  1867-68,  it  was  34,386  maunds  in  1868-69,  and 
it  was  69,577  maunds  during  part  of  1869-70  (i.  e.,  from  1st  June  1869  to  31st 
March  1870)." 

According  to  our  trade  statistics  collected  on  the  Bhandara  border,  the 
total  weight  of  the  traffic  between  the  Nagpur  country  and  Ghhattisgarh  was — 


Maunds. 

Tons. 

1866-67  ... 

f  To  Nagpur 
\  From  Nagpur 

1 

411,448 
21,170 

15,240 
784 

Total 

432,654 

16,024 

1S67-68  ... 

{  To  Nagpur 
\  From  Nagpur 

636,077 
25,248 

23,558 
935 

Total 

661,325 

24,493 

1868-69  ... 

f  To  Nagpur 
\  From  Nagpur 

932,714 

55,318 

34,545 
2,049 

Total 

988,032 

%,594 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  produce  sent  from  Chhattisgarh  to  Nagpur  is  17  times 
the  bulk  of  goods  sent  from  Nagpur  to  Raipur. 


•  From  Raipur  to  Nagpur  180  miles, 
t  Salt  is  now  selling  at  Nagpur  1U  eoera  the  rupee. 
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But  perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider  all  the  increase  of  trade  with 
Chhattisgarh,  as  net  gain,  for  some  portion,  notably  in  the  salt  trade,  is  a  diver- 
sion of  traffic  from  the  eastern  coast  routes. 

It  will  be  fairer  to  show  our  increase  of  traffic  for  the  whole  provinces  : — 


1863-  64 

1864-  65 

1865-  66 

1866-  67 

1867-  68 

1868-  69 

1869-  70 

1870-  71 

1871-  72 

1872-  73 

1873-  74 

1874-  75 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 


Tons. 

102,341 
134,719 
136,265 
175,561 
196,432 
209,089 
237,044 
235,189 
350,138 
244,569 
326,918 
310,923 
353,620 
390,106 


Bids. 

3,909,008 
4,386,251 
5,519,766 
6,517,864 
6,110,897 
6,795,263 
7.144,465 
6,965,244 
8,091,546 
6,935.492 
7,747,732 
7,737,823 
8,113,619 
6,990,631 


No  doubt  some  part  of  the  increase  in  trade  is  due  to  our  increased  popula- 
tion, our  moderate  settlement  and  influences  beyond  our  borders,  but  much  of 
the  increase  is  the  direct  result  of  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  the  railway 
and  became  only  possible  through  this  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  communica- 
tion. 

Next  I  will  show  in  a  table  some  of  our  newly  created  export  trades  due 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  railways. 


EXPORTS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Quantity  in 
Mauods. 

Value 
Rs. 

Quantity  in 
Maunds. 

Value 
Ks. 

Quantity  in 
Maunds. 

Value 
Its. 

Linseed  and  other  oil 
seeds 

Wheat,  rice  and  other 
crops 

808,806 
2,756,928 

25,88,635 
49,53,060 

1,718,917 
3,412,534 

48,43,908 
53,77,861 

1,435,520 
5,311,416 

46,94,567 
99,42,201 

Ghee  and  edible  oils. 

40,820 

5,61,953 

46,227 

8,10,887 

52,310 

11,14,173 

Our  older  established  trades  are  thus  shown — 


1863-64. 

1868-69. 

1S76-77. 

Quantity  in 

Valne 

Quantity  in 

Value 

Quantity  in 

Value 

Maunds. 

Bs. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Maunds. 

Bs. 

Cotton  exported 

372,521 

1,21,93,334 

299,099 

65,35,173 

221,048 

39,13,926 

Of  course  in  judging  of  these  figures  we  must  look  to  the  quantities  more 
than  to  the  value,  for  the  rates  during  the  American  war  were  extravagantly  high  . 
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1863-64. 

1868-69. 

1876-77. 

Quantity  in 
Maunds. 

Value 
Rs. 

Quantity  in 
Maunds. 

Value 
Rs. 

Quantity  in 
Maunds. 

Value 
Rs. 

Cotton  piece  goods  ... 

H  ardware 

Salt 

Saccharine  produce  ... 
Cocoa  and  other  nuts.. 

27,545 
32,824 
600,899 
200,528 
33,294 

46,15,337 
11,44,319 
26,73,170 
23,30,614 
5,03,689 

102,531 
*206,178 
856,470 
190,651 
107,961 

1,01,19,260 
72,81,009 
51,55,589 
16,53,729 
10,33,376 

104,512 
♦185,191 
987,323 
274,160 
114,944 

87,23  494 
22,18,313 
39,96,410 
23,34,620 
11,82,467 

Group  20  —  Question. — If  there  is  water  communication  in  your 
district,  give  an  account  of  it :  what  kind  of  boats  are  used,  what 
their  number  is,  what  the  nature  is  of  the  traffic  they  convey  ;  state 
whether  the  navigation  is  capable  of  any  improvement,  and  whether 
it  is  conducted  on  natural  channels  or  by  canals,  and  if  by  the 
latter,  under  what  regulations  ?  what  is  the  ordinary  cost  per  mile 
of  boat  carriage  for  one  ton? 

There  are  no  canals  in  these  Provinces.  The  boat  service  at  the  ferries  lying 
on  the  principal  traffic  routes  may  be  said  to  be  adequate.  Except  at  the  ferries 
and  for  the  rafting  of  timber,  practically  speaking,  water  communication  is  limit- 
ed to  a  part  of  the  Weingauga,  from  ten  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Balaghat  district,  to  Bhandara,  and  thence  downwards  through  the  Chanda 
rice  field,  with  occasional  interruptions  to  Sironcha  and  again  from  Seorinarain 
on  the  Mahanadi  to  Cuttack.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  positively 
no  improvements  to  the  navigation  could  be  effected  at  a  reasonable  expense, 
but  it  is  believed  that  nothing  of  much  importance  in  this  way  could  be  undertaken 
mt\x  any  hopes  of  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  which  would  be  required. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  JSambalpur  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Mahanadi  boat  traffic  : — 


There  is  water  communication  by  the  Mahanadi  up  the  river  to  Seorinarain  and 
down  the  river  to  Cuttack.  The  boats  used  are  rather  narrow  with  flat  bottoms, 
and  their  dimensions,  &c,  are — 

Length        ...       30  to  80  feet. 
Breadth       ...       3  to  7  feet. 
Capacity      ...       30  to  250  maunds. 
Crew  ...       4  to  13  men. 

As  to  how  many  boats  of  each  class  are  available,  the  following  figures  were  put  before 
me  last  year  when  a  report  was  being  drawn  up  for  the  Quarter  Master  General  s 
Department.    1  cannot  answer  for  its  absolute  correctness  and  am  now  having  a 
fresh  enquiry  made,  the  result  of  which  will  be  reported  if  desired — 
Name  of  class.  Divisions.        Load  maunds,         Crew.       Hire  per  mensem.    Mumber  available. 

3  pahal  60  X  2  30  3  Rs.  22  70 
3}    „              60  X  3              35              4  „  30  57 

4  .,  61  X3J  50  5  „  36  75 
4J  „  62  X4  89  6  „  48  60 

5  „  67  x4£  120  7  „  58  52 
h\  „  70  x4|  150  8  „  68  30 

6  „  75£  x5i  180  9  „  76  12 
6£  „  77  X5|  225  10  „  84  3 

7  „  80  x  6  250  13  ,,100  1 

Total  number  of  boats  available  ...  360 

Since  the  above  return  was  submitted,  I  have  heard  that  the  number  is  much  larger, 
and  the  most  careful  enquiries  will  now  be  made,  but  this  will  take  time.  The  boats  are 
usually  employed  in  bringing  up  salt,  piece  goods,  brass  work,  cocoanuts  &c,  from  Cuttack 
for  this  and  the  Bilaspur  district  and  taking  down  to  Cuttack  grain,  wheat,  oil-seeds, 
myrabolans,  lac,  &c. 


Includes  railway  plant  and  cotton  pressea  machinery. 
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The  smallest  boats  can  ply  all  the  year  round,  the  largest  only  for  6  months,  viz. 
during  the  rains  and  early  part  of  the  cold  weather. 

*  •  *  # 

The  cost  of  carriage  per  ton  per  mile,  at  the  rates  now  prevailing,  is  2J  annas. 

For  Balaghat,  T  would  refer  to  page  54,  where  Major  Bloomfield  mentions 
the  traffic  in  the  rains.    The  present  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  : — 

"  There  is  water  communication  during  the  rainy  season  on  the  Weinganga  from 
Chizgaon,  10  miles  from  the  sadar  station,  down  the  river.  About  50  canoes  are 
employed  of  which  only  15  belong  to  this  district,  the  rest  come  from  the 
Bhandara  district.    The  traffic  is  in  gram,  rice,  wheat,  urad,  tur,  &c. 

I  do  not  personally  know,  but  am  imformed  that  the  navigation  during  the  rains 
between  Chizgaon  and  Bhandara  is  easy,  and  that  the  rocks  are  then  covered.  *  * 
The  cost  of  boat  hire  per  ton  per  mile  is  about  one  anna." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Bhandara  writes  ; — 

"  The  Weinganga  river  and  a  portion  of  the  Baghnaddi  (in  the  direction  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  former)  are  navigable  during  the  rains  only.  I  do  not  think  the 
navigation  is  capable  of  improvement.  It  is  only  during  the  few  rainy  months 
that  boats  can  ply  on  these  rivers,  owing  to  the  number  of  rocks  which  cover 
their  beds  every  here  and  there. 

"  There  are  about  225  small  canoes  (being  simply  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out)  used 
for  the  carriage  of  merchandize.  There  may  be  probably  200  more  which  could 
be  made  available  in  case  of  necessity.  These  are  only  used  for  the  transport 
of  grain ;  a  canoe  will  oarry  from  l£  to  l£  ton,  at  an  average  cost  of  2  annas  4  pie 
a  mile. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Bhandara  Settlement  Report : — 

During  the  early  bursts  of  the  monsoon  navigation  is  not  attempted;  but  ordinarily 
during  the  rainy  season,  canoes  ply  on  the  river  in  every  direction.  Its  broad 
bosom  now  takes  the  place  of  the  fair  weather  roads  ;  its  current  carries  the  traveller 
down  rapidly,  but  a  voyage  up  stream  is  tardy  and  toilsome.  The  barriers  at  Chizgaon 
and  Tiddi*  prevent  river  traffic  from  becoming  general.  In  fact  navigation  is 
bounded  by  these  impassable  rocky  steps.         *  *      Rice  and  gran: 

are  carried  in  canoes  scooped  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  These  canoes  are  in 
length  about  30  feet,  and  have  been  hitherto  made  of  teak  trees  from  the  Pana- 
baras  forest.  But  now,  the  bijasal  is  also  coming  into  use  for  canoe  purposes,  as 
the  supply  of  large  teak  is  falling  short.  Fifteen  years  ago  (from  1867)  a  teak 
canoe  was  obtainable  at  Ks.  60  or  Rs.  70;  now  they  run  from  Rs.  125  to  lis.  150. 
A  good  canoe  lasts  from  25  to  30  years.  It  has  been  computed  that  100  canoes 
and  400  watermen  are  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Weinganga  during  the 
five  months  that  it  is  open,  and  that  23,000  maunds  of  rice  and  other  grain  aro 
brought  down  by  it." 

The  Weinganga  below  the  junction  of  the  Kanhan  again  becomes  navigable 
for  these  small  river  boats  and  so  continues  through  the  Chanda  rice  country  to 
Garcharoli,  but  from  this  point  to  a  point  level  with  Ahiri,  in  the  south  of  the 
district,  navigation  is  much  more  difficult.  From  Ahiri,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  junction  of  the  Wardha  river,  the  Weinganga  again  becomes  open, 
and  this  open  section  continues  to  a  distance  far  below  Sironcha.  But  the  river 
traffic  in  this  district  is  not  considerable  and  is  confined  to  the  months  of  August, 
September,  October  and  November.  There  is  some  amount  of  river  traffic  in 
the  Sironcha  section  of  the  Godavari  and  of  the  Pranhita. 

The  late  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  thus  : — 

"  There  is  water  communication  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Sironcha  Taluk,  and 
also  along  the  length  of  the  other  three  Taluks;  but  except  in  very  full  floods,  no 
boats  could  at  present  descend  from  the  Sironcha  to  the  other  taluks.  There  used 
formerly  to  be  boats  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  rivers  here,  but  all  of  them  have 
now  rotted  away.  There  are  no  boats  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Godavari  in  this 
district,  but  they  can  be  procured  from  Rajamundry,  and  return  boats  can  also 
sometimes  be  procured.    A  steamer  too,  occasionally  during  the  rains,  comes  up 


•At  Tiddi  and  Magardhokra  above  the  junction  of  the  Kanhan  coming  from  Kamthi,  there  are  heavy  falls  and 
dangerous  whirlpools. 
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as  far  as  Tarlagudiam  which  ia  nearly  opposite  Enchampilly  and  just  below  the 
second  barrier  on  the  Godavari.  The  boats  used  are  flat  bottomed.  These  boats 
take  down  wheat  and  other  grain,  fibres,  lac,  turmeric,  horns,  &c,  and  bring  up 
cloth,  spices,  &c.  The  ordinary  cost  per  mile  for  one  ton  by  boat  carriage  is 
anna  1  and  pice  1£,  but  for  goods  coming  up  stream,  the  charge  is  about  1  anna 
5  pies  per  mile.    By  steamer  the  charge  is  about  1  anna  2  pie  per  mile  per  ton." 

In  1 87G-77  the  river  imports  and  exports  of  Sambalpur  and  Sironcha  in 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Coast  are  thus  shown  in  the  annual  trade  report  ;  — 


Imports.  Exports. 

Quautity  in  Quantity  in 

mnunds.                Value.  roaunds.  Valne. 

Sambalpur             ...       4,866       2,46,548  56,000  1,86,179 

Sirorfcha               ...      30,193          92,699  355  1,715 


Grand  schemes  for  the  navigation  of  the  Godavari  have  absolutely  failed  and 
fyave  been  abandoned,  and  nothing  practicable  has  been  suggested  with  regard 
to  the  navigation  from  Sambalpur  to  Outtack. 

Group  21,  Question. — Is  there  any  portion  of  your  Province  into 
which  by  reason  of  the  want  or  the  badness  of  the  roads  or  other 
means  of  access,  or  of  local  or  temporary  disturbing  causes  of  weather, 
&c,  it  might  be  impossible  or  difficult  for  unassisted  trade  in  time  of 
scarcity  to  throw  enough  grain  to  feed  (say)  one-quarter  of  the  popu 
lation  for  (say)  six  months  ? 

This  would  depend  almost  entirely  first,  on  the  distance  from  which  sup- 
plies would  have  to  be  drawn,  and  secondly,  on  the  power  of  the  people,  as  esti 
mated  by  traders,  to  purchase  supplies  if  brought  into  the  distressed  locality 
I  will  leave  out  of  the  question  at  present,  the  Feudatory  States. 

Looking  first  at  the  Zemindari  estates  and  the  Chhindwara  Jaghir  estates, 
and  the  similar  wild  tracts  of  Rajaborari  and  Kalibhit  in  the  Satpura  hills,  under 
Kurku  Chiefs,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  traders  who  would  be  at  all  likely 
to  engage  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  tie  importation  of  grain. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
nearly  all  these  tracts,  what  with  their  readiness  to  move  to  more  fortunate  loca- 
lities and  the  resources  which  they  possess  in  themselves  and  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  life-sustaining  products  of  their  forests,  are  practically  independent  of 
foreign  importations,  at  least,  of  large  importations.  And  this  holds  good  of 
nearly  all  the  wild  parts  of  the  Khalsa  of  Mandla,  Balaghat,  Bhandara  and 
Chanda. 

For  the  rest  of  these  four  districts,  unassisted  trade  might  be  relied  on, 
provided  that  the  traders  could  procure  grain  at  the  nearest  points  on  the  rail- 
way, or  in  the  west  of  Chhattisgarh,  at  such  prices  as  would  enable  them  to  re- 
tail at  home  at  rates  which  were  not  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

The  districts  of  Nimar,  Hoshangabad,  Narsinghpur,  and  Jubbnlpore,  Betul, 
Chhindwara,  Seoni,  Nagpur  and  Wardha  also  are,  in  this  respect,  sate.  I  think 
Saugor  and  Damoh,  even  in  the  northern  parts  would  be  safe,  if  the  home  popu- 
lation alone  had  to  be  considered.  But  these  parts  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
support  the  strain  of  feeding  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  many 
.Native  States  of  Baghalkand  and  Bundelkand,  together  with  probably  some 
thousands  of  people  frum  Lallutpur  and  Jhansi,  or  parts  of  Central  India  lying 
further  west.  Such  a  task  would  probably  not  be  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
local  traders, 

I  think  such  pressure  could  hardly  be  imagined  as  coming  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  stoeks  are  lowest  and  the  roads  impassable,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
rainy  season,  because  naturally  the  kharif  crops  would  never  come  into  the  mar- 
ket before  the  close  of  the  rains,  and  traders  regulate  their  stocks  and  operations 
on  this  knowledge. 

I  have  previously  said  that  Sironcha,  a  sub-divirion  of  the  Chanda  district 
on  the  Godavari,  130  miles  below  Chanda,  is  very  isolated.  Much  of  the  popula- 
tion is  self  reliant.    There  is  some  water  communication.    Its  trade  lies  chieny 
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with  the  opposite  districts  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  unless  these  were  se- 
verely stricken  at  the  same  time,  unassisted  trade  might  be  reckoned  on  to  bring 
in  the  requisite  food,  but  at  what  cost,  I  am  not  prepared  to  estimate.  I  must 
also  suppose  that  there  are  on  the  Nizam's  side  no  artihcial  restrictions,  no  prohi- 
bition of  exports,  and  no  prohibitive  transit  duties.  The  area  which  could  not  be 
considered  self-reliant,  in  respect  of  its  supplies  of  jungle  produce  would  not  ex- 
ceed 300  square  miles  with  a  population  of  few  thousands.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  its  isolation  ;  on  the  nort.li  it  is  bordered  by  the  vast  wilderness  of  Bustar,  the 
navigation  of  the  Godavari  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  triple  barriers  across  that 
river,  which  cut  it  off  from  the  rich  Delta  country  and  the  sea  coast  and  on  the 
North  west,  up  the  Pranheta  country,  it  is  separated  from  any  large  tracts  of  culti- 
vation by  the  forests  of  Ahiri.  But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Godavari,  the 
districts  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam,  lying  North  and  North-west  of  Warangol 
abound  in  great  irrigation  tanks,  and  are  perhaps  safer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Deccan  against  famine  from  drought. 

Coming  next  to  Sambalpur  the  question  is  whether  irrespective  of  existing 
stocks,  unassisted  trade  could  lay  down  enough  food  to  support  for  six  months 
one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  khalsa.  To  this  might  perhaps  be  added  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  Chanderpur  Zemindari,  also  of  Phuljhar,  and  the 
Feudatory  States  of  Raigarh  and  Sarangarh.  But  we  have  already  seen  migra- 
tion and  resort  to  the  forests  pull  the  people  of  these  States  and  Zemindaris 
through  a  total  loss  of  their  staple  crop. 

Returning  to  the  Khalsa,  with  its  1 ,770  square  miles  and  90,756  inhabi- 
ants,  it  is  required  to  lay  down  8,500  tonspf  rice.  Until  the  failure  of  the  bahal 
and  berna  rice  lands  is  pretty  sure,  there  cannot,  I  imagine,  arise  any  necessity 
for  importation  by  traders.  The  requirements  would  be  1,400  tons  a  month,  to 
be  brought  at  a  time  when  the  river  is  lowest.  The  total  carrying  power  of  the 
boats  enumerated  by  Major  Scott  is  26,000  maunds,  of  which  a  third  part  could 
not  be  employed  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  wanted.  It  would  be  unsafe  to 
calculate  on  more  than  one  trip  from  Cuttack  to  Sambalpur  and  back  in  a 
month. 

The  district  is  land-locked  and  isolated. 
Distances  are  — 

Bilaspur  ...  144 

Seorinarain  ...  105 

Baipur  ...  170 

Cuttack  ...  150 

At  present  these  are  the  only  practical  routes  by  which  grain  could  be  ob- 
tained in  any  considerable  quantities.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  unfa- 
vourable season  which  necessitates  import  into  Sambalpur  will  affect  in  an 
equally  disastrous  degree  either  Cuttack  or  Chhattisgarh  or  both. 

But  supposing  that  both  Cuttack  and  Chhattisgarh  could  supply  the  requi- 
site grain,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  Sambalpur  has  not  the  requisite  carts 
and  cattle  for  the  land  carriage,  or  boats  for  the  river  traffic.  River  communi- 
cation with  Chhattisgarh  at  this  time  of  the  year  would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble, and  the  quantity  which  could  be  brought  up  the  river  from  Cuttack  by  the 
existing  boats  would  be  quite  inadequate.  Until,  in  the  course  of  time,  from 
the  increase  of  ordinary  traffic  between  Cuttack  and  Sambalpur,  the  number  of 
boats  is  vastly  increased,  no  great  alteration  can  be  expected.  The  land  car- 
riage of  Chhattisgarh  is  now  fully  occupied  in  other  directions  to  the  westward, 
to  the  eastern  coast  through  Kalahandi  and  Kharriar,  to  Jubbulpore  through 
Mandla,  and  to  Mirzapur  through  Rewah,  the  available  Brinjaraa  are  generally 
fully  engaged. 

Therefore  I  conclude  that,  even  if  we  assume  the  traders  had  the  will  to 
import  and  the  money  to  purchase,  they  would  not  be  able  to  import  without 
Government  aid,  (and  probably  not  even  with  such  aid),  six  months  provisions 
for  a  quarter  part  of  the  population,  90,750  people,  month  by  month,  on  a 
sudden  requisition  or  emergency. 

As  for  remedies,  perhaps  the  navigation  of  the  Mahanadi  might  be  some- 
what improved  ;  the  roads  towards  Cuttack,  towards  Midnapur  and  Ranchi  might 
be  improved.  The  road  to  Binka,  28  miles  south  of  Sambalpur,  on  the  river, 
to  which  point  the  navigation  is  more  free,  might  be  advantageously  improved. 
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The  advent  of  the  railway  to  the  western  portal  of  Chhattisgarh  at  Kallianpur, 
will  set  free  much  of  the  land  carriage  of  Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  and  this,  with 
the  progressing  improvement  of  the  road  from  Jubbulpore  through  Mandla  to- 
wards Bilaspur,  will  tend  to  decrease  the  employment  of  Brinjara  tandas  in  the 
carrying  trade  towards  Jubbulpore  and  Mirzapur. 

At  present  and  until  the  railway  from  Nagpur  to  Kallianpur  shall  have 
been  completed,  Chhattisgarh  will  remain  a  land-locked  country,  an  "  Orisse 
without  a  sea-board." 

In  Chhattisgarh  proper  the  khalsa  area  is  11,086  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,752,362. 

It  is  required  to  bring  into  it,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  3,942,814  maunds  or 
146,030  tons  of  grain,  or  at  the  best  657,138  maunds  or  24,340  tons  month 
by  month.  It  could  draw  almost  nothing  from  Bastar,  little  from  the  eastern  coast, 
lessfrom  Korea  and  Sirgujah  and  Mirzapur  on  the  north  ;  it  must  depend  on  its  im- 
ports from  Jubbulpore,  and  fr<>m  the  valley  of  the  Weiuganga  and  the  more  dis- 
tant railwav  at  Nagpur.  The  Sambalpur  district  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
help,  but  this  could  not  be  assured.  The  available  carriage  seems  to  be  quite 
inadequate,  at  any  rate,  towards  the  east  of  the  Raipur  and  nearly  all  the  Bilas- 
pur district.  The  remedy  is  in  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Kallianpur,  and  if 
this  railway  were  connected  with  Jubbulpore,  it  would  be  all  the  more  effective. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  my  detailed  calculation  on  this  subject. 

Group  22.  Question, — To  what  extent  has  telegraphic  communi- 
cation been  established  between  the  chief  towns  of  your  Province  ? 

The  existing  telegraph  lines  follow  the  open  lines  of  Railway.  The  Mili- 
tary station  and  important  trading  town  of  Kamptee  is  connected  with  the 
Railway  lines  at  Nagpur,  10  miles  distant.  This  line  is  continued  through  Seoni 
to  Jubbulpore,  having  a  total  length  of  1 74  miles.  Saugor  is  distant  75  miles  from 
Kareli  on  the  Gr.  I.  P.  R.  and  a  telegraph  line  runs  beside  the  Military  road  con- 
necting these  points.  The  fortress  of  Assirgarh  is  distant  6  miles  from  the  tele- 
graph. The  Military  posts  and  commercial  towns  of  Raipur,  Sambalpur,  Hosh- 
angabad  and  Chanda,  besides  Sironcha,  are  not  connected,  nor  is  Pachmarhi,  a 
Military  post  and  the  Sanitarium  and  hot  weather  residence  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner and  staff.  Hoshangabad,  a  Military  post  on  the  frontier  of  the  Provinces, 
the  crossing  place  for  much  of  the  Bhopal  produce  over  the  Nerbudda,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Commissioner  of  Division,  is  distant  ten  miles  from  the  Rail- 
way aud  Telegraph  lines.  But  the  new  Railway  would  take  the  telegraph  to 
Kallianpur,  50  miles  distant  from  Raipur,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Chhattisgarh  division. 

Question. — Having  in  view  the  value  of  rapid  communication  in 
time  of  distress,  are  there  any  important  lines  which  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  construct  ? 

Assuming  that  the  telegraph  will  follow  the  Railway  to  Kallianpur,  the 
portal  of  Chhattisgarh,  probably  commercial  and  military  considerations  over  and 
above  the  considerations  here  referred  to,  would  necessitate  an  extension  to  Raipur. 
On  general  grounds,  extensions  to  Pachmarhi  and  perhaps  to  Chanda  are  emi- 
nently desirable.  A  line  to  Pachmarhi  has,  I  understand,  been  sanctioned. 

Group  23.  Question. — Has  there  been  within  the  historic 
period  any  sensible  denudation  of  the  forests  in,  or  bordering  on, 
your  Province  ? 

The  Conservator  of  Forests  will  treat  of  this  group  of  questions.  I  fear  ho 
will  find  reliable  records  and  statistics  wanting. 
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When  serving  in  Bilaspur,  I  frequently  heard  people  speak  of  the  decrease 
of  scrub  jungle  and  grazing  grounds,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  cultivation. 
Most  of  the  Khalsa  of  Ckhattisgarh,  (Raipur  and  Bilaspur)  now  lo  jks  very  bare. 

In  Berar,  throughout  the  rich  valley  of  the  Purnah,  I  am  led  to  think  that 
scrub  jungle  has  almost  disappeared,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  wants  of  the 
people  for  fire-wood  and  building  timber  has  led  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
denudation  of  the  lower  hills  which  rise  from  the  Berar  plaius  to  the  southern 
table-land  of  western  Chhindwara  and  eastern  Betul. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  denudation  of  the  hilly 
tracts  in  the  extreme  north  of  Datnoh,  and  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  Pannah, 
and  other  States  of  Bundelkand  and  Bhasrelkand. 

I  offer  these  remarks  merely  as  suggestions. 


Group  24.    Question.— Can  any  estimate  be  made  of  the  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  deaths  which  are  the  ine- 
Answeredby  Dr.  Barter.     vitable  consequence  of  famine,  not  being  due 

directly  to  starvation,  but  to  such  privations  as 
adults  in  health  can  bear  with  safety,  but  which  prove  fatal  to 
children  or  the  old  and  sickly,  or  to  such  diseases  as  follow  in  the 
train  of  famine  from  eating  unwholesome  food,  roots,  berries,  leaves, 
&c,  or  arise  from  other  and  obscure  causes,  like  cholera  and  fever 
commonly  concomitant  on  famine  ? 


The  statistics  at  my  disposal  do  not  enable  me  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
deaths  due  to  privation,  as  affecting  "  children  or  the  old  and  sickly,"  but  the 
figures  I  have  just  given,  vide  answer  given  at  pages  96 — 98,  show  that  about 
10,000  in  round  numbers  died  in  1869  from  diseases  which  are  classed  under 
the  general  heading  "  other  diseases,"  in  excess  of  the  mortality  of  a  normal  year; 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  these  deaths  were  due  either  directly  to 
famine,  or  to  such  diseases  as  follow  in  its  train  from  euting  unwholesome  food. 
The  deaths  arising  from  diseases  concomitant  on  famine,  as  fevers,  cholera,  &c, 
for  the  whole  Provinces  are  given  in  the  foregoing  answers  under  Group  2.  rJ  he 
total  mortality  for  the  Provinces  for  1869  is  stated  by  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner to  be  nearly  100,030  in  excess  of  that  for  1868,  and  the  returns  show 
that  it  was  about  60,000  in  excess  of  the  mortality  recorded  in  1870. 

Question. — What  statistics  exist  as  to  past  famines  to  show  the 
depopulation  that  they  have  caused,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  an  in- 
creased death-rate,  to  emigration  or  to  a  decreased  birth-rate  ? 


1  have  in  my  answers  under  Group  2  given  increased  death-rates  during  the 
nr  Barter  ffinnne  years.  I  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  extent  to 
Answered  by  r.  arttr.  wj1'cj1  emigration  was  resorted  to  ;  and  the  fluctuations  in 
births  and  deaths  for  the  ten  years  1868 — 1877,  I  give  in  the  Table  C.  annexed  ; 
this  shows  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  7,606  births  in  1869  with  reference  to  1 868  ; 
that  in  the  following  year  30,112  children  were  born  in  excess  of  1869,  and  that 
each  of  the  following  two  years,  1871  and  1872,  showed  a  still  further  increase 
in  the  births  of  75,000.  These  are  aggregate  figures,  but  the  averages  in 
column  7  of  the  table  bring  the  matter  out  more  clearly,  thus  in  1869  deaths  per 
1,000  of  population  exceeded  birth's  by  15  5,  due  to  a  low  birth  and  a  high  death 
rate  ;  in  1870  the  birth-rate  had  not  recovered  itself,  and  the  excess  of  birth  over 
deaths  fell  at  2*20  per  1,000  of  population. 
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TABLE  C— Shewing  births  and  deaths  in  the  Central  Provinces  for  the 

ten  years,  1868-18  77,  inclusive. 


Population  under 
Registration. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  births. 

Excess  deaths. 

Excess    births  per 
1,000  of  population. 

Excess    deaths  per 
1,000  of  population. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c 
O 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4,744,836  ... 
4,862,516  ... 

1,01(5 

7,266,373  ... 
7,266,373  ... 

7,426,604  ... 
7,427,608  ... 
7,408,074  ... 
7,408,074  ... 
7,408,074  ... 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

107,199 

99,593 
129,705 
204,820 
204,809 

224,210 
259,492 
261,906 
291,757 
290,859 

78,389 
174,998 
114,423 
117,964 
181,387 

139,617 
174,446 
195,023 
225,024 
177,139 

28,810 

15,282 
86,856 
23,422 

84,593 
85,046 
60,883 
66,733 
113,720 

75,405 

4-90 

2:20 
12-00 
3*22 

11-39 
11-45 

9-02 
9-01 
15-35 

15-5 

Due  to  heavy 
mortality. 

Total    . . . 

571,345 
—75,405 

495,940,=6-30  births  per 

1,000  of 

population  in 

Question  — If  any  special  census  was  taken  after  the  famine, 

state  whether  any  trustworthy  information 

Answered  by  Dr.  Barter.  i  ,    •        i  .        i  i  t  re  i  _f 

was  obtained,  as  to  the  dmerent  classes  ot 
population  which  had  suffered  most? 


Not  traceable  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  Office. 


Answered  by  Dr.  Barter. 


Group  25.    Question. — If  no  such  census  was  taken,  state  what 

information  is  to  be  got  from  the  mortuary 
returns  for  the  period  embraced  by  the  last 
famine  in  your  Province,  as  compared  with  those  for  ordinary  periods, 
and  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  those  returns  ? 

The  foregoing  figures  and  remarks  furnish  replies  to  these  questions  as  far 
as  the  records  at  my  disposal  admit. 

Group  26.  Question. — How  could  the  principle  of  local  finan- 
cial responsibility  be  applied  to  a  smaller  area  than  that  of  a  Pro- 
vince ? 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  levy  the  cost  of  relief  within 
_ ,  „  „.  ,  „  the  area  of  distress,  at   any   rate,   not    for  four 

Answered  by  Mr.  Nicholls.  „  r         .,  J .  ,  .  ,     ,     ,        n  1 

or  five  years  alter  the  occasion  which  had  called 
for  relief.  Otherwise  the  recovery  of  the  locality  would  be  very  greatly 
retarded,  if  not  rendered  impossible.  I  think  the  same  objection  would  apply 
with  even  greater  force  as  regards  any  particular  classes  (the  very  poorest  of  all) 
of  the  community  requiring  relief.  I  am  averse  to  "  hitting  a  man  when  he  is 
down." 

I  think  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  making  one  Province  bear  all  its 
expenditure,  at  least,  to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  such  a  rule. 

In  good  years  the  Central  Provinces  do  much  towards  supporting  popula- 
tions beyond  our  limits,  for  instance,  Cuttack,  the  lower  parts  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  Bundelkand,  Malwa,  and  especially  Berar  and  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.    These  parts  can  never,  when  we  are  in  difficulties,  restore 
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of  distress  at  home  we  have  had  also  the  burden  of  supporting  swarms  of  immigrants 
others  than  remunerative  labourers  from  Cuttack,  Berar,  Central  India,  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  above  all,  from  the  States  of  Bundelkand  and 
Baghelkand.  In  case  of  future  distress,  I  think  we  might  fairly  expect  help  from 
the  adjacent  British  Provinces,  and  if  there  should  be  no  obstacles  of  a  political 
nature,  from  Berar  also. 

I  think  also  that  the  efficiency  of  our  own  arrangements  to  meet  the  famine 
of  1868-69  was  unfairly  taken  advantage  of  by,  at  least,  some  of  the  adjacent  Native 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  should  be  laid  down 
on  this  subject,  that  on  the  contrary  the  Supreme  Government  should  on  the 
merits  of  each  occasion,  as  it  may  arise,  apportion  the  shares  of  the  expenditure 
which  may  be  held  to  have  been  absolutely  requisite  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces which  may  equitably  be  deemed  liable.  In  doing  this,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  recognized  that  in  the  same  way  that  one  District  officer  differs  from  another 
in  his  estimate  of  what  is  distress  calling  for  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
of  what  is  famine,  and  of  what  is  absolutely  requisite  expenditure,  so  will  local 
administrations  differ. 

Question. — Could  any  plan  be  suggested  under  which,  subject  to 
similar  limitations,  a  municipality  might  be  required  to  bear  the 
cost  of  feeding  its  own  poor  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  at  all  expedient  to  attempt  it  Towns- 
people are  always  ready,  according  to  their  utmost  ability,  to  afford  relief,  first 
of  all  by  private  charity,  and  in  case  the  numbers  of  applicants  become  too 
great  or  unmanageable,  by  organised  efforts,  when  supported  by  the  countenance 
of  the  District  officers.  They  make  no  distinction  between  the  sufferers, 
whether  fellow  towns- people  or  outsiders. 

Where  there  are  Municipal  Committees,  these  liberally  afford  employment, 
and  supply  the  machinery  for  organised  charitable  relief.  State  relief  is  scarcely 
asked  for  by  towns-people,  unless  they  are  swamped  by  villagers  crowding  in. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  municipalities  had  to  look  forward  to  after  taxation, 
their  charitable  efforts  would  be  grievously  restricted,  and  that  much  ill-feeling 
might  result  from  the  drawing  of  a  distinction  between  sufferers  who  happened 
to  live  in  the  town  and  those  who  live  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  who 
contribute  to  the  octroi  which  forms  the  Municipal  income. 

Question. — What  would  be  the  probable  effect,  (1)  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  (2)  on  the  temper  of  the  officials,  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  cost  of  famine  relief  expended  on  their  behalf,  would  have  to  be 
recouped  by  local  taxation  ? 

At  the  times  when  famine  is  not  imminent,  I  think  that  such  know- 
ledge would  fail  to  induce  any  extra  industry  or  providence.  In  a  time  of 
famine,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  people,  it  would  have  a  bad 
effect.  At  present  the  "  Sirkar  "  sometimes  still  spoken  of  as  the  "  Company 
Bahadur,"  is  a  distant,  vast  and  vague,  but  beneficient  power  that  must 
not  be  provoked.  They  hope  that  if  they  themselves  are  well  behaved,  the 
local  representatives  of  the  Government  can  obtain  money  from  the  "  Sirkar" 
to  save  them.  And  hitherto  they  have  been  wonderfully  well  behaved,  and  have 
never  claimed,  as  a  right,  to  receive  State  Relief.  But  if  the  people  knew  that 
it  was  not  the  funds  of  the  State  which  would  be  disbursed  by  the  District 
Officers,  but  only  money  advanced  from  the  Treasury  to  be  recouped  by  subse- 
quent local  taxation,  in  a  way,  their  own  money,  I  believe  that  the  result  would 
be  first  that  private  charity  would  dwindle,  if  not  stop,  that  employment  on  costly 
tanks  and  works  of  permanent  utility  would,  if  carried  on  at  all,  be  only  under- 
taken on  purely  commercial  considerations,  that  more  especially  the  landholders, 
but,  in  general,  all  the  bettermost  orders  of  the  people  would  be  placed  in  direct 
antagonism  to  those  who  require  or  look  for  relief  and  would,  while  giving  no 
relief  themselves,  oppose  the  giving  of  relief  by  Government  Officers,  the  cost  of 
which  would  have  to  be  repaid  by  themselves  under  some  obnoxious  form  of 
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taxation.  On  the  other  hand  among  those  who  would  not  be,  in  their  own 
persons,  liable  to  direct  taxation,  I  believe  every  man  would  be  tempted  to 
strive  and  scramble  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  at  the  common  expense,  and 
would  cherish  feelings  of  resentment  towards  those  among  his  own  people  who 
would  venture  to  oppose  his  clamour  and  importunity. 

In  parts  of  these  provinces  like  Chhattisgarh,  where  the  people  are  eminently 
migratory,  there  would  be  many  fold  greater  danger,  for  there  the  lower  people 
would  get  all  they  could  from  our  ralief  so  long  as  the  famine  lasted,  and  when 
the  cost  came  to  be  levied,  they  would  cross  the  borders  into  the  Feudatory  States 
and  into  our  Zemindaris  and  laugh  at  our  schemes  of  subsequent  and  strictly 
local  taxation,  while  the  tax  crushed  those  whose  previous  efforts  and  frugality 
had  given  them  interests  in  the  land,  interests  which  would  now  chain  them  to 
their  homes,  and  would  not  allow  them,  like  the  improvident  ones,  quietly  to 
remove  themselves  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tax  collector. 

As  for  the  temper  of  the  officials,  I  think  that  in  the  hopeless  task  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  amid  the  conflict  of  interests  and  misstatements,  of  keeping  order  be- 
tween the  opposing  claimants,  the  one  for  economy,  the  other  for  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  money  of  their  betters,  and  being  in  want  of  the  insight  now  afforded 
into  the  condition  of  the  lower  strata  of  society,  by  the  flow  of  charity 
and  the  result  of  individual  efforts  to  give  employment  on  works  of  "dharm" — 
they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  take  decided  steps  in  good  time,  and  that 
eventually  those  whom  it  might  be  intended  to  benefit  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferers.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  those  who  would  have  to  bear  the 
after  taxation,  and  therefore  who  would  be  likely  to  oppose  relief  measures  could 
possibly  make  their  opinions  publicly  known  through  the  press.  And  again  it  is 
only  by  their  agency  that  relief  measures  could  possibly  be  carried  out,  unless  we 
fill  the  country  with  borrowed  Government  Officers  who  could  do  but  little  good 
if  the  leading  people  of  the  rural  tracts  were  opposed  to  their  efforts.  I  think  it 
will  be  an  unfortunate  day  when  the  idle  or  improvident  villager  can  demand  as  a 
right  support  at  the  hands  of  a  Government  Officer  to  be  afterwards  paid  for  by 
the  industrious  and  provident  inhabitants  of  his  own  village.  Yet  the  same 
people,  under  present  circumstances,  though  paying  to  some  mysterious  assurance 
fund,  would  be  quite  ready  and  willing  to  help  their  idle,  improvident,  or  unfor- 
tunate fellow  villagers  so  far  as  they  can,  if  they  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  their  own 
way. 

On  this  subject,  I  would  beg  also  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Com- 
missioner of  Chhattisgarh,  Colonel  Cumberlege,  given  at  pages  60  and  61  of  my 
narrative  of  the  last  famine  in  Chhattisgarh. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


RELIEF  DURING  EARLIEST  STAGES  OF  DISTRESS. 

Group  1. — Question. — How  does  distress  consequent  on  drought 
first  make  itself  felt  among  the  people  ? 

By  the  absence  of  employment  on  the  customary  weeding  and  other  agri- 
cultural operations.  This  would  affect  about  one  and  half  millions  of  our 
non-agricultural  population  who  look  for  such  temporary  employment  during  the 
rains,  besides  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourers. 

Question. — How  is  this  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  district 
officers  ? 

The  district  officers  must  be  aware  of  the  failure  of  the  rains,  and  would  be 
on  the  look  out  for  symptoms  of  distress.  In  case  of  any  noticeable  failure  of 
the  monsoon,  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  the  Tahsildars  and  the  Police  Officers 
would  be  constantly  watching  and  specially  reporting  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

Question. — What  are  the  indications  by  which  the  District  Officer 
would  judge  whether  the  distress  is  due  to  temporary  or  local  scarcity, 
or  is  likely  to  be  the  forerunner  of  very  severe  general  distress  end- 
ing in  famine  ? 

He  would  have  to  exercise  his  general  intelligence.  He  must  first  esti- 
mate the  requirements  of  his  own  people,  and  his  probable  home  production, 
first  in  his  kharif,  secondly  in  his  rabi  crops.  He  would  make  the  requisite 
allowance  for  the  ordinary  substitution  of  mhowa  and  jungle  produce  in  place  of 
cereals.  He  would  estimate  his  stocks  and  the  time  they  would  last.  He  would 
then  know  if  there  was  likely  to  be  a  deficiency  in  food.  If  a  deficiency  were 
likely  he  would  next  consider  the  probable  surplus  available  from  other  districts 
and  sources  of  supply,  the  ability  of  the  local  traders  to  meet  the  deficiency  at 
prices  within  reach  of  his  people.  He  would  calculate  on  a  decreased  consump- 
tion per  head,  and  an  increased  substitution  of  mhowa  and  jungle  produce. 
Having  done  this  with  approximate  accuracy,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  he  would  have  to  prepare  for  severe  general  distress  ending  in  famine, 
or  for  temporary  scarcity.  Before  the  end  of  October  he  could  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  rabi  sowings,  and  of  the  kharif  out- turn. 

Question. — What  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  such  indi- 
cations are  brought  to  his  notice  ? 

The  necessary  data  for  most  of  this  are  available  ;  and  in  his  routine  duties, 
the  indications  come  before  him.  He  supplies  weekly  reports  of  the  rain-fall, 
of  the  weather,  of  the  prospects  of  the  crops,  of  public  health,  of  the  state  of  the 
markets,  and  returns  of  deaths.  Every  fortnight  he  gives  a  price  current;  every 
month  he  supplies  returns  of  imports  and  exports;  he  gets  fortnightly  statements 
of  crime  from  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  every  month  he  submits 
statements  of  civil  and  criminal  Court  work. 

He  gets  the  daily  police  diaries.  The  paucity  or  crowding  of  labourers  to 
his  District  and  Municipal  works  will  give  him  an  index  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes. 
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The  Excise  and  Stamp  revenue  monthly  statements  give  him  useful  indica- 
tions. But  above  all,  he  must  be  presumed  to  be  in  constant  and  fairly  familiar 
intercourse  with  all  his  subordinates  and  with  the  best  informed  and  most  trust- 
worthy Malguzars  and  traders  in  his  district,  and  he  must  use  his  own  intelligence 
and  observation. 

As  soon  as  ever  matters  begin  to  look  serious,  fortnightly  or  weekly  special 
reports  are  called  for  by  the  local  administration,  and  the  preparation  cf  such 
reports  ensures  that  the  district  officer  thoroughly  understands  the  condition  of 
his  people  and  his  own  responsibility. 

Our  existing  district  organization  ensures  early  reports,  but  of  course,  the 
individual  abilities  of  the  different  officers  would  have  to  be  considered  in  judging 
of  their  trustworthiness,  at  least  as  regards  the  opinions  advanced  and  the 
deductions  drawn  from  admitted  facts. 

Group  2. — Question. — What  classes  of  the  rural  population  are 
first  affected  by  serious  failure  of  crops  likely  to  produce  famine  ? 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  Chhattisgarh  the  agricultural  labourers  and 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  cultivators  are  the  first  to  suffer. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Province  (putting  aside  the  mendicants)  we  have  seen 
that  the  spinning  and  coarse-cloth  weaving  classes,  especially  those  who  for  a  part 
of  the  year  engage  in  field  work,  are  the  first  to  suffer. 

Question. — In  what  way  are  they  affected  and  how  is  the  effect 
manifested  ? 

In  Chhattisgarh  these  agricultural  classes  have  no  other  occupation  and  now 
no  field  work  to  do,  no  credit,  and  no  resources. 

Among  the  spinning  and  weaving  classes,  the  people  will  be  disappointed 
and  losers  by  not  getting  the  expected  cash  payments  for  labor  in  the  fields. 
The  ordinary  demand  for  their  coarse  produce  would  not  provide  for  them  dur- 
ing these  weeks  in  their  spinning  and  weaving  occupations,  and  they  become 
unremunerative  consumers  of  food.  In  addition  to  this,  the  normal  demand 
for  thread  and  coarse  cloths,  ordinarily  at  this  season  too  small  to  employ  them, 
will  rapidly  contract  as  the  prospects  of  the  season  grow  more  gloomy  and  as 
food  gro-ws  dearer.  Generally  agricultural  labourers  would  be  reduced  to  dis- 
tress, only  in  cases  where  employers  could  find  no  work,  even  at  a  loss  to  them- 
selves, on  which  to  give  employment. 

Question. — Do  the  early  applicants  for  relief  consist  of  whole 
families,  or  of  isolated  individuals  ? 

Are  all  sexes  and  ages  equally  represented,  or  do  women  and 
children  preponderate  among  them  ? 

My  experience  is  not  wide  or  recent  enough  to  enable  me  to  answer  deci- 
dedly. In  Jubbulpore  in  18G9,  many  men  seemed  to  have  gone  away  to  earn 
money  on  the  Railway  works  in  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  leaving  their  women  and 
children  to  struggle  on,  or  to  be  supported  by  us.  In  Dinagepore  where  we 
kept  ahead  of  famine,  the  village  head-men,  Mandals,  and  others,  used  to  give 
us  warning  when  the  people  in  any  particular  tract  were  likely  to  break  down 
without  relief  by  employment.  There  will  in  these  Provinces  be  begging  by 
classes  who  are  generally  independent,  by  men,  women  and  children,  long  before 
any  applications  for  Government  interference  are  made.  And  I  should  expect 
first  of  all  not  the  applications  ot  individual  sufferers,  but  recommendations  for 
the  giving  of  employment,  corning  from  the  leading  Malguzars  and  Municipal 
Committees,  by  th  e  Tahsildars  and  Police  Officers. 

Group  3. — What  classes  of  the  urban  population  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  effects  of  famine,  and  in  what  way  do  those  effects  operate 
on  them,  and  how  do  they  manifest  themselves  ? 

Ansiver. — First  of  all  the  regular  mendicants,  next  the  daily  labourers.  If 
employment  for  men  and  even  for  women  be  tolerably  sufficient,  yet,  with  the 
attendant  rise  of  the  prices  of  food,  a  family  will  be  unable  to  earn  a  sufficiency  ; 
at  least,  not  so  much  as  to  enable  them  to  eat  their  fill.  Some  part  of  such  fami- 
lies, the  women  and  children  will  be  sent  to  beg,  to  eke  out  their  subsistence  by 
grain  given  them. 
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Group  4.  Question.—  At  what  stage  do  the  springs  of  private 
charity  begin  to  dry  up  ? 

I  have  never  seen  the  springs  of  private  charity  begin  to  dry  up.  I  have 
seen  people  continue  to  give  when  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  stop 
or  to  limit  their  expenditure  ;  but  1  have  seen  wealthy  natives  who  wished  to 
ontinue  their  expenditure  without  stint,  obliged  to  cease  to  distribute  personally, 
but  continue  their  charity  through  Government  agency,  because  impostors 
crowded  on  them  and  became  difficult  to  control  and  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bours. 


Group  6.  Question. — What  measures  should  the  district  officer 
adopt  for  relief,  supposing  that  he  believes  the  distress  to  be  tempo- 
rary, or  is  not  satisfied  that  it  is  indicative  of  approaching  famine  ? 

Should  applicants  be  first  employed  as  far  as  practicable  on 
the  ordinary  works  in  progress,  whether  under  Provincial  or  local 
officers,  or  under  agents  of  the  Public  Works  Department  or  Muni- 
cipalities ?  under  what  tests  should  applicants  be  admitted  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  at  the  outset  for  municipalities 
experimentally  to  increase  their  ordinary  expenditure.  Their  funds  should 
be  rather  reserved,  and  they  should  do  nothing  to  attract  the  rural  population. 

On  the  other  hand  I  should  be  averse  to  Iheir  lowering  their  ordinary  rate 
of  wages,  as  this  would  be  likely  to  throw  the  families  of  the  labourers  in- 
ordinately on  to  private  charity,  which,  again,  should  not  be  taxed  in  this  way  or 
at  this  stage. 

In  the  same  way  I  should  be  inclined  to  maintain  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages 
or  remuneration,  perhaps  partly  given  in  grain,  if  the  supply  were  deficient  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  works,  on  the  ordinary  works  in  progress  under  local  and 
Public  Works  Department  officers,  for  their  regular  gangs.  If  possible  I  would 
give  separate  sections  of  such  works  to  fresh  applicants  at  test  rates,  that  is  at 
considerably  reduced  rates. 

On  these  separate  sections  I  would  refuse  work,  so  far  as  funds  were  avail- 
able to  none  :  but  I  would  at  once  cease  to  pay  by  daily  rates.  Task  work  or 
petty  contract  work  should  be  insisted  on.  By  petty  contract  work,  I  mean  that 
gangs  or  families  should  have  work  afforded,  and  that  they  should  elect  their  own 
headman,  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  others  of  his  gang  for  receiving  their 
remuneration  and  distributing  it  fairly,  and  towards  Government  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work.  I  would  avoid  as  much  as  possible  working  through  the 
ordinary  contractors.  In  Murwara,  Mr.  Olpherts  was  able  to  get  the  neigh- 
bouring Malguzars  to  contract  for  works  within  the  limits  of  their  own  villages, 
but  as  much  as  possible  I  would  get  gangs  to  engage  for  small  sections  and  allow 
them  to  change  their  headmen  as  often  as  they  liked.  Having  fixed  the  maximum 
remuneration  for  any  section  of  work  at  rates  considerably  below  those  generally 
given,  I  would,  if  possible,  make  different  gangs  compete  by  a  Dutch  auction 
for  each  section  of  the  work.  This,  I  think,  is  the  best  way  to  test  the  necessity 
of  the  relief  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  offered  additional  employment  at  reduced  rates  on 
the  ordinary  works  in  progress,  I  would  endeavour  to  secure  the  execution  of 
works  of  permanent  utility  by  Malguzars  and  wealthy  persons,  giving  taccavi  on 
the  ordinary  terms,  where  advisable.  Where  people  thus  spent  their  own  money, 
I  would  not  ask  them  to  lower  their  usual  rates.  Where  taccavi  was  employed, 
I  would  make  a  point  of  recommending  them  to  spend  it  at  test  rates,  that  is,  at 
considerably  reduced  rates.  With  these  precautions,  I  would  refuse  work  to  no 
one  who  applied  for  it,  unless  suffering  from  infectious  disease  or  otherwise 
specially  disqualified. 


Question. — Under  what  circumstances  may  it  be  desirable  to  open 
special  works  ? 

I  would  here  refer  to  page  63,  where  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Sambalpur 
has  clearly  shown  some  of  the  principal  dangers  of  hastily  undertaking 
special  works. 
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I  should  not  advise  the  opening  of  a  special  work  until  I  had  ascertained 
that  the  requirements  for  employment  could  not  be  met  in  more  economical  ways, 
either  by  employment  given  by  private  individuals,  or  by  the  ordinary  works  in 
progress  at  test  rates,  or  by  temporary  migration. 

When  deciding  on  the  locality  great  care  would  have  to  be  exercised.  The 
tract  in  which  prices  were  highest,  that  is,  where  the  distress  would  be  the 
greatest  and  available  supplies  least,  would  be  precisely  the  one  to  be  chiefly 
avoided,  while  all  the  country  would  be  clamouring  for  its  being  set  on  foot  in 
this  place  or  tract,  although  the  least  adapted  for  it. 

The  subsequent  utility  of  the  work  would  be  an  important  consideration, 
but  not  the  primary  one.  And  the  question  of  water-supply,  shelter,  and  food 
supply  must  be  carefully  thought  out. 

I  therefore  think  it  would  be  quite  futile  to  draw  up  elaborate  schemes  for 
a  few  special  works  to  be  kept  in  office  pigeon  holes  till  distress  arose.  Ready 
made  schemes  might  possibly  suit  now  and  then.  So  may  ready  made  clothes  or 
patented  universal  medicines.  But  with  schemes  ready  made,  I  should  be  very 
greatly  afraid  that  the  special  changes  of  circumstances  and  the  special  require- 
ments of  various  localities  might  be  but  very  ill  considered.  Let  the  special 
requirements  of  the  time  give  birth  to  the  scheme  of  relief  and  avoid  inventing 
and  trusting  to  a  pre-arranged  scheme  of  relief,  warranted  by  its  fond  parents  to 
suit  all  circumstances,  and  who  would  be  perhaps  impatient  for  an  opportunity  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  somewhat  regardless  of  the  necessities  of  time  and  place. 
The  ever  quickening  progress  of  the  country  requires  the  civil  officers  to  keep 
their  minds  and  plans  well  ahead  of  their  working  gangs,  and  by  such  works, 
already  planned  and  sanctioned,  the  first  rushes  for  employment  would  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  sufficient  time  would  be  allowed  to  elaborate  and  obtain  sanction 
for  such  special  work  as  might  be  found  indispensably  necessary. 

I  am  here  contemplating  such  relief  works  as  would  be  of  no  very  great 
magnitude,  such  as  are  proportionate  to  our  means  and  to  the  requirements  of  a 
population  neither  dense  nor  demoralized  so  as  to  seek  state  relief,  so  long  as  in 
any  way  they  can  preserve  their  feelings  of  self-respect  and  independence. 
I  think  in  many  parts  our  difficulty  would  be  rather  to  get  them  to  come  to  our 
works. 

Question. — How  should  such  special  works  be  arranged?  Whether 
so  as  to  collect  the  applicants  in  comparatively  large  numbers  at  a  few- 
localities,  or  to  give  them  employment  in  smaller  bodies  at  many- 
places  in  the  distressed  region  and  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes  ? 

This  Avill  depend  on  many  circumstances.  In  some  parts  people  will 
rather  risk  obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence  from  alms,  stealing,  or  from  jungle 
fruits  and  berries  than  leave  their  homes  to  go  to  distant  works,  and  we  must 
accommodate  our  plans  to  such  facts,  not  to  our  theories  of  what  ought  to  be. 
Again  the  comparative  healthiness  of  the  season  or  the  presence  of  epidemic 
disease  must  often  determine  the  proper  course. 

Again,  if  the  general  strength  of  the  people  has  run  low,  it  would  be  cruel 
and  probably  cause  a  waste  of  strength,  if  not  loss  of  life,  to  compel  the  people 
to  go  long  distances  to  the  work,  and  any  larire  special  work  must  be  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  homes  of  most  of  those  requiring  work. 

In  these  cases  work  should  be  provided  near  their  homes  and  they  must 
necessarily  be  small  works.  1  can  conceive  no  more  suitable  works  than  the 
cleaning  up  of  old  tauks,  deepening  and  cleaning  of  wells,  digging  of  new  tanks 
and  such  works  of  village  sanitation  as  were  carried  o\\t  by  Mr.  Olplterts  in  Mur- 
wara  and  described  at  page  34.  To  these  might  be  added  the  cutting  arid  stor- 
ing of  fire  wood  and  grass  and  the  collection  of  often  neglected  life-sustaining 
jungle  produce. 

But  if  the  season  be  healthy  and  the  strength  of  the  people  not  much  reduced, 
1  think  efforts  should  be  made  to  draw  them  away  from  the  localitie'i  of  sever;' 
distress  and  to  employ  them  in  larger  but  mana^able  numbers  on  works  in  parts 
where  more  abundant  supplies  exist  or  where  the  authorities  can  make  Sure  of 
being  able  to  lay  down  ample  supplies.  In  such  a  case  I  would  prepare  tolerably 
large  and  directly  remunerative  works  ;  but  if  these  could  not  be  arranged,  then 
smaller  but  directly  remunerative  works  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  these,  indirectly 
remunerative  sanitary  improvements. 
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Group  7.  Question.—  Under  what  circumstances  should  poor- 
houses  be  opened  to  give  relief  without  a  labour  test  ? 

1  regard  a  poor-house  as  a  standing  hospital  and  as  a  place  for  recruiting 
the  strength  of  those  who  are  too  weak  to  do  light  work.  These  should  be  drafted 
off  to  light  work  as  soon  as  possible,  for  when  occupied  they  recover  strength 
and  spirits  all  the  quicker. 

So  long  as  private  charity  could  support  the  habitual  mendicants  in  tolera- 
ble strength,  I  would  leave  them  alone  ,  but  if  tiey  began  to  get  weak  or  trouble- 
some, 1  would  send  the  weak  into  the  poor-house,  directing  private  charity  to 
the  sufferers  of  the  higher  classes,  and  making  the  sturdy  beggars  work  for  their 
own  support. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  point  at  which  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  alms  by 
private  individuals  becomes  pernicious.  At  such  a  point  charitable  efforts  should 
be  organized  and  directed  by  the  Executive  Officers  of  Government,  who  would, 
so  far  as  possible,  employ  the  agency  of  the  donors. 

Group  8-  Question. — Is  there  at  this  stage  of  operations  any 
field  specially  appropriate  for  the  intervention  of  private  charity  ? 
If  so,  what  is  that  field,  and  how  should  the  charity  be  organized  and 
directed  ? 

At  this  stage  the  widows  and  women  and  poor  but  respectable  families 
should  be  cared  for  by  organized  private  charity,  aided  if  necessary.  In  some 
cases  grain  or  money  would  be  distributed,  very  seldom  gratis,  but  gene- 
rally in  return  for  some  work  to  be  done  at  their  houses  in  the  way  of  making 
clothes,  spinning,  cleaning  cotton  and  the  like.  We  might  always  expect  to  find 
volunteers  among  the  donors  ready  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  I  would  always 
leave  it  to  them,  in  consultation  with  the  executive  officers  to  settle  their  own 
plans. 

Group  9.  Question. — To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  may- 
the  organization  of  Municipalities  and  Local  Funds  Committees,  be 
utilized  in  this  stage? 

The  Committees  could  supply  funds  and  afford  light  and  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  no  doubt  the  members,  as  individuals,  would  place  their  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  head  of  the  district. 

Group  10-  Question. — Have  cases  occurred  in  which  such 
measures  as  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  31  of  Chapter  III,  regard 
ing  village  inspection,  would  properly  be  introduced  during  the 
earliest  stage  of  distress  ? 

I  think  not,  but  I  should  early  give  orders  for  Malguzars  at  once  to  send 
in  any  of  their  poor  villagers  to  the  poor-houses  who  could  not  be  supported 
and  properly  cared  for  at  their  homes ;   and  I  should  have  people  moving 
about  among  the  villages  and  constantly  reporting  through  the  police  on  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  how  the  village  headmen  were  behaving. 

Group  11.  Question. — What  local  charities  exist  in  your  Pro- 
vincec  for  distributing  food  to  the  people  ? 

The  only  local  charities  which  exist  are  purely  religious  and  should  not 
in  any  way  be  interfered  with.  The  trustees  will  do  such  good  as  they  can, 
in  their  own  way. 

Group  12.  Question. — The  District  Officer  believed  the  distress 
to  be  temporary,  or  was  not  satisfied  that  it  was  indicative  of  approach- 
ing famine.  What  indications  would  lead  him  to  conclude  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  and  that  famine  is  imminent  ? 

So  far  as  the  indications  observable  in  his  own  district  go,  they  all  come 
before  him  in  the  discharge,  I  may  almost  say,  of  his  routine  work,  and  besides 
this  he  must  use  his  intelligence .    But  beyond  this,  he  should  carefully  keep 
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himself  posted  up  in  the  general  condition  and  prospects  of  all  surrounding 
districts.  This  he  will  be  able  to  see  from  the  returns  published  in  the  weekly 
Gazettes,  and  he  would  be  continually  receiving  advice  and  instructions  from  his 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretariat.  In  times  of  threatened  famine,  when  special 
periodical  reports  have  been  called  for,  they  have  always  been  reviewed  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  and  the  review  published  for  general  information  in  the 
local  Gazette.    I  have  not  sufficient  ingenuity  to  suggest  further  precautions. 

Group  13.  Question. — What  are  the  indications  which  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  distress  was  so  slight  as  to  require  no  spe- 
cial measure  of  relief  ? 

Distress  among  the  spinning  and  weaving  class  from  inability  to  purchase 
or  procure  raw  material  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  specially.  Again,  in  Chhat- 
tisgarh  and,  to  a  less  degree,  on  the  rice  lands  generally,  the  people  have 
evinced  such  apathy  and  such  a  repugnance  to  road  or  earth  work,  that,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  at  the  time  anything  like  an  abundance  of  jungle  fruits  or  minor 
produce  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  conclude,  because  the  people  would  not  accept 
of  the  work  we  offer  them  in  return  for  a  bare  subsistence,  that  no  special  measures 
of  relief  were  necessary.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  we  might 
safely  conclude  that  no  special  measures  were  required,  so  long  as  labourers 
refuse  to  give  hard  work  for  a  bare  sufficiency  for  themselves  and  for  the  help- 
less ones  (those  who  cannot  work)  dependent  on  them. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


SECTION  I. 

Group  1-  Question. — Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  class 
of  laborers  for  whom  one  kind  of  work  is  more  suitable  than  another  ? 

I  consider  that  earth  work  and  road  work  generally  and  the  excavation  of 
tanks  would  be  suitable  to  all  ;  the  tasks  being  imposed  according  to  strength. 
The  cleaning  out  of  old  tanks,  repairs  of  roads  and  tanks,  and  especially  field 
embankments,  would  suit  all  classes,  a  few  of  the  stronger  working  with  more  of 
the  weaker  hands.  The  light  work  of  stone  picking  and  village  sanitation 
could  be  done  by  all  classes. 

The  cutting  and  storing  of  firewood  in  such  tracts  of  the  district  unre- 
served forest  as  might  profitably  be  cut  down  and  brought  under  a  system  of 
rotation,  and  the  cutting  of  grass,  especially  if  grass  preserves  be  available,  and 
the  storing  of  it  at  suitable  depots,  would  give  useful  employment,  and  the  col- 
lection of  mhowa,  both  flower  and  fruit,  and  other  jungle  products  generally  neg- 
lected, might  be  greatly  encouraged  and  increased,  the  collectors  being  paid  in 
grain,  and  the  produce  utilized  or  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  This  would  give 
especial  assistance  to  the  poorer  classes  living  near  the  jungles  and  utilize 
very  valuable  food  products. 

Beyond  this,  I  think  none  of  our  poorer  classes  require  any  special  descrip- 
tions of  work  to  be  provided  for  them. 

Group  3-  Question. — State  under  what  circumstances  you  con- 
sider small  works  to  be  admissible,  and  what  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  attached  to  them  are  at  different  periods  of  a 
famine  ? 

Large  works  cannot  be  taken  in  hand  without  plans  and  estimates  and  sanc- 
tions and  overseers  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  skilled  labourers.  Small  works 
can  be  undertaken  when  and  where  most  wanted,  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
supervision  can  almost  always  be  secured.  I  think  small  works  are  always  admis- 
sible, and  in  some  cases  are  infinitely  preferable;  for  instance,  if  epidemic  sickness 
be  abroad  large  works  can  scarcely  be  ventured  on,  and  small  works  must  replace 
them ;  or  if  the  strength  of  the  people  be  low  and  they  cannot  go  far  for  work. 
Besides,  women  who  have  to  look  after  children,  and  children  who  can  work, 
should  be  employed  as  near  to  their  homes  as  can  be,  and  this  must  generally 
he  effected  through  small  works. 

Group  4-  Question. — Would  you  reject  applicants  for  labour 
because  their  appearance,  clothing  or  the  ornaments  they  wear  do 
not  indicate  penury  ? 

Certainly  not.  I  would  make  the  labour  and  wage  tests  quite  sufficient  to 
gauge  the  propriety  of  each  application  for  work.  Under  this  guarantee  I  should 
be  glad  to  save  the  people  from  the  necessity  of  selling  or  pawning  their  clothes 
or  trinkets  for  petty  advances  taken  at  fearfully  usurous  rates. 

Group  5.  Question. — The  distance  test.  State  how  this  test  has 
been  applied  within  your  experience  of  famine  ? 
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I  am  thankful  that  I  have  never  seen  it  applied,  and  I  cannot  imagine  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  required  or  the  grounds  on  which  it  could 
be  justified.  It  seems  cruel  and  an  absolute  waste  of  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  people  who  in  one  place  or  another  have  to  be  relieved.  To  attempt  this  in 
Chhattisgarh  would  be  equivalent  to  condemning  very  many  to  death. 

Group  6.  Question. — What  are  the  assumptions  as  to  the 
quantities  of  food  to  be  given  to  laborers  of  different  ages,  sexes  and 
capacities  for  labour,  and  the  extra  allowance  for  condiments  ? 

Men  l\  lbs. 

Women  lb. 

Boys  from  1 5  to  12. 

Girls  from  14  to  11. 

Boys  from  12  to  8.  )  3 

Girls  from  11  to  8-  j  1DS*  ** 

Children  lbs.  |. 

I  should  always  expect  the  people  to  group  together  and  assume  the  rela- 
tion of  members  of  a  family,  in  fact  share  in  common.  I  should  expect  them  to 
maintain  their  children  and  those  who  fell  temporarily  sick  and  those  who  could 
not  work  from  infirmity.  Therefore  1  should  roughly  aim  at  giving  each  earner 
a  trifling  margin  for  such  contingencies.  That  is,  I  allow  them  just  what  1  think 
they  would  consume  in  ordinary  times,  and  they  would  have  to  pinch  themselves 
a  little  to  meet  casual  calls. 

I  should  also  give  a  margin,  always  given  in  cash,  of  one  pice  a  head  each 
day  for  salt  and  condiments  and  fuel. 

It  would  in  the  long  run  be  far  more  expensive  to  let  the  strength  of  the 
people  run  down  and  having  them  laid  up  in  our  poor-houses.  This  is  the  standard 
I  should  aim  at,  when  certain  that  I  was  dealing  with  famine,  and  is  in  excess 
of  what  I  should  approve  of  in  the  early  stage  when  I  was  feeling  my  way  to 
find  out  what  necessity  there  was  for  the  relief  work. 

But  I  should  greatly  prefer  working  as  much  as  possible  by  a  system  of 
petty  contracts,  in  the  same  way  that  private  individuals  would  get  their  task 
works  done,  taking  the  equivalents  of  this  remuneration  as  a  maximum. 

Group  7.    Question. — What  is  the  best  way  of  paying  wages  ? 

Work  done  by  contract  should  be  measured  up  and  paid  for  as  often  as 
possible  to  the  elected  headmen  of  gangs,  or  groups  of  workers.  Much  of  our 
light  work  can  be  best  paid  for  by  using  cowries,  to  be  exchanged  for  cash  or 
grain  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Tokens,  on  which  three  or  four  selected  shop- 
keepers would  agree  to  give  advances,  have  been  by  Mr.  Olpherts  used  very 
successfully.  It  would  be  best  to  issue  one  set  in  the  morning  to  be  exchanged 
for  another  set  in  the  evening  ;  the  latter  could  be  passed  to  the  Baniya,  who 
would  have  them  cashed  or  honored  in  kind  at  the  end  of  the  "week. 

Group  8.  Question. — What  system  do  you  recommend  to  pre- 
vent frauds  and  to  meet  cases  of  accidental  absence  ? 

I  would  work  as  much  as  possible  by  petty  contracts,  by  which  method 
these  difficulties  would  be  obviated.  I  do  not  see  how  else  they  can  be 
possibly  met. 

Group  9  Question. — What  wage  should  be  paid  to  those  who 
are  prevented  from  working  by  sickness. 

(1.)  When  there  is  a  hospital  attached  to  the  work. 
(2.)  When  there  is  none  ? 

I  should  treat  those  admitted  to  the  hospital  as  I  was  treating  those  ad- 
mitted to  a  poor-house  ;  giving  no  wages. 

When  there  is  no  hospital,  the  other  members  of  the  gang  or  family  should 
support  their  temporarily  sick  fellows.  If  these  became  too  numerous,  I 
should  not  give  wages,  but  moderate  gratuitous  relief. 


lbs.  l. 
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Group  10.  Question. — The  labour  test.  What  are  the  principal 
descriptions  of  work  on  which  fixed  daily  tasks  are  applicable,  and 
what  tasks  have  been  insisted  on  ? 

I  have  never  seen  the  labour  test  thoroughly  enforced,  and  without  such 
supervision  as  our  Civil  Officers  could  not  expect  to  obtain,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  carried  out. 

Under  a  petty  contract  system  very  little  supervision  is  required  ;  each  one 
will  work  his  utmost,  and  in  the  way  that  suits  himself  best.  If  under  such  a 
system  they  do  not  complete  their  work  they  would  not  get  paid,  and  the  work 
would  be  closed  or  given  to  another  gang. 

Group  11.  Question. — Under  what  conditions  is  payment  by 
piece  work  practicable  ? 

All  work  not  requiring  artizans  or  skilled  labour,  I  think  could  be  and 
should  be  done  by  piece-work,  which  I  take  to  be  another  name  for  petty  con- 
tract work. 

I  premise  in  answering  these  questions  that  I  have  had  no   personal  experi- 
Answered  by  the  Sanitary    ence  of  famines,  and  doubt  therefore  if  1  can  add  to  the 
Commissioner.  knowledge  gained  by  those  who  have  been  employed  on 

the  recent  famine  operations  in  Madras,  Bombay  or  Bengal. 

Group  12.  Question. — What  is  the  best  form  of  hut  for  laborers 
on  a  relief  work  ? 

Perhaps  huts  thatched  with  grass  or  leaves,  or  tiled  when  these  cannot  be 
procured,  with  mat  sides,  provided  the  temperature  is  not  very  low.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  wattle  and  daub  walls  will  perhaps  be  cheapest. 

Question.  —What  is  the  best  method  of  arranging  them  in  a 
camp  ? 

If  arranged  in  echelon  free  ventilation  will  be  secured.  Should  space  be  limi- 
ted, broad  roads  between  each  row  of  huts  will  answer  fairly. 

Question. — Should  the  huts  be  erected  by  relief  laborers  or  by 
hired  laborers  ? 

By  relief  laborers. 

Question. — What  points  require  consideration  in  selecting  a  site 
for  such  a  camp  ? 

A  dry  soil,  gravelly  or  sandy  is  best,  free  from  clay  beds ;  high  ground,  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  and  if  possible  of  shade,  apart  from  villages,  at  a  distance  from 
jungle,  a  grassy  unbroken  surface,  as  near  the  works  as  convenient,  in  the  vicinity 
of  main  lines  of  communication  with  a  view  to  facility  of  transport  of  provisions. 

Question. — What  sanitary  arrangements  should  be  prescribed  in 
it,  especially  as  regards  latrines  ? 

Strictly  prohibiting  fouling  camp  or  neighbourhood  ;  carrying  all  rice-water 
washiugs  and  other  kitchen  refuse  outside  the  camp  ;  providing  dust  bins,  which 
may  be  either  made  thus  : — 

a.  — Open  space. 

b.  — Posts  to  support  roof. 

c.  Afird  or  sun  dfKd  brie!:  wall  ['  hizh. 
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or  selected  points  where  rubbish  may  be  deposited  to  be  removed  by  sewage  carts 
daily  ;  establishing  latrines  to  leeward  of  camp.  Specimens  of  latrines  in  use  in 
the  Central  Provinces  are  here  given  : — 


d 


■o- 


— o- 
■a  1 
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a.  — a.  Seats. 

b.  — b.  Ablution  places. 

c —  Reservoir  to  receive  soiled  water. 

d. — ■  Channel  to  convey  it  from  ablution  places. 


or  B. 


Each  latrine  may  contain  a  large  or  small  number  of  seats  ;  from  15  to  20  is 
the  number  here.  Spaces  between  seats  should  be  kept  filled  with  earth.  Mat 
screens  4'  high  should  protect  each  seat  at  the  male  side.  There  are  none  on  the 
female  side.  Mat  walls  and  thatched  or  tiled  roofs  are  the  rule  here.  Sweepers 
remove  sewage  from  seats  to  a  spot  close  to  the  latrine  and  then  cover  it  with 
earth  as  it  is  deposited ;  it  is  subsequently  removed  by  sewage  carts  to  trenches 
dug  in  parallel  rows  of  about  one  foot  deep  and  2  feet  wide  and  3  feet  apart  or 
thereabouts.  Earth  lifted  from  the  trenches  being  dug  is  thrown  on  sewage  de- 
posited in  those  last  dug  ;  all  is  rammed  down  to  prevent  escape  of  gases. 

Question. — "What  establishment  is  necessary  to  look  after  these 
arrangements  ? 

To  each  latrine  here  is  attached  a  male  and  female  sweeper,  and  according 
to  existing  arrangements  it  is  expected  that  about  1,500  persons  should  resort 
to  each  ;  and  to  3  latrines  is  attached  a  sewage  cart  which  removes  all  collections 
to  the  trenches.  Dry  earth  in  such  large  quantity  is  not  used  as  in  jails ;  all 
that  is  done  is  to  partly  deodorize  the  mass  and  prevent  it  from  being  offensive 
whilst  en  route;  more  perfect  deodorization  goes  on  in  the  trenches.  When  the 
collection  from  latrines  is  all  removed,  sewage  carts  should  be  employed  in  re- 
moving the  accumulations  of  dust  bins  and  afterwards  in  bringing  in  dry  earth 
to  latrines. 

Two  trench  diggers  are  allowed  for  each  cart.  A  sweeper  Jamadar  would 
be  necessary  to  supervise  say  5  carts  or  15  latrines;  and  all  latrines  in  camp  should 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  Police  native  official.  Sweepers 
need  not  be  entertained  for  sweeping  out  huts  or  enclosures.  The  inmates  can 
do  this.  The  foregoing  applies  to  standing  camps ;  shifting  camps  do  not 
require  these  elaborate  arrangements. 


pre 


Question,- — What  Police  or  other  establishment  is  necessary  to 
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Small  camps  of  say  1,000  and  under  hardly  require  special  establishments 
or  police  to  preserve  discipline  ;  and  robberies  need  not  be  feared. 

. .  „    *  i_  i  Group  13.    Question. — What  arrangements 

Answered  by  Mr.  Nicholls.         i  i  *  t>  o 

do  you  recommend  for  a  Bazar  { 

This  would  depend  on  what  is  possible,  and  on  the  requirements  of  the 
people.  Sometimes  advantageous  terms  could  be  made  with  one  Baniya,  who 
might  agree  to  a  tariff  of  rates  below  the  ordinary  run  of  prices  in  the 
neighbourhood,  otherwise  I  would  let  any  trader  who  liked,  come  and  sell  on 
his  own  terms.  But  Government  Officers  would  supply  grain,  if  the  Baniyas 
did  not  act  fairly.  They  should  generally  erect  their  own  huts,  but  of  course 
if  they  wanted  this  trifling  inducement  to  come,  huts  could  be  erected  for  them 
at  a  most  trivial  cost.  They  would  naturally  be  turned  off  if  they  sold  garbage 
or  did  not  behave  well,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  sell 
all  day  long  and  all  night  long,  if  it  suited  them  and  the  labourers. 

Answered  by  Sanitary  Cora-  GrOUp  14-  Question.  In  what   Cases  should 

missioner-  a  Hospital  be  attached  to  a  relief  work  ? 

It  is  best  to  have  a  hospital  attached  to  every  large  relief-work  ;  sickness 
there  is  sure  to  be,  and  I  think  that  it  is  better  to  treat  the  sick  systematically 
in  a  hut  than  to  permit  them  to  wander  or  lie  about  when  ill. 

Question. — What  system  of  sanitary  inspection  of  the  laborers  is 
desirable  ? 

If  within  convenient  distance  of  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  the  district,  and  his 
duties  admit  of  it,  large  gangs  should  be  visited  by  him  once  a  week  at  least. 
If  a  Hospital  Assistant  is  attached  to  a  gang  or  system  of  gangs  he  should  go 
among  them  daily  ;  and  once  a  week  he  should  have  a  general  inspection  of  all 
as  they  stand  or  sit  in  rows. 

Question. — How  far  should  the  sick  be  treated  without  being  sent 
to  hospital  ? 

Diseases  of  an  unimportant  nature  may  be  treated  outside  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  a  fixed  rule  on  this  point ;  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  Medical 
Officer. 

Question. — If  there  is  no  hospital,  what  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  those  who  fall  sick  ? 

In  this  case  the  sick  should  be  treated  in  the  huts,  and  a  hospital  provided 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Question. — When  a  hospital  is  necessary,  what  should  be  the  shape 
and  material  of  the  sheds,  what  space  should  be  allowed  to  each 
patient  ? 

The  shape  and  material  of  the  hospital  need  not  differ  from  that  of  the  sheds 
or  huts.  The  effects  of  cold  should,  however,  be  guarded  against;  if  a  raised 
earthen  sleeping  place  of  say  one  foot  high  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  keep  pa- 
tients off  the  ground,  so  much  the  better  ;  30  superficial  feet  for  each  patient 
will  suffice. 

Question. — What  clothing  ? 

The  amount  of  clothing  required  to  be  issued  will  depend  on  what  the  pa- 
tient possesses,  and  supposing  he  has  none,  a  rough  coat  and  dhoti,  and  perhaps 
a  common  country  blanket,  will  be  ample  in  ordinary  weather ;  the  degree  of 
temperature  must  regulate  the  supply  in  excess  of  this. 
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Question. — What  class  of  people  entertained  for  cooking  and 
nursing  ? 

Brahmins  are  the  most  suitable,  or  persons  of  the  classes  to  which  the  gangs 
belong  provided  the  people  do  not  object  to  their  cooking.  The  friends  of  the 
sick  can  nurse  their  sick  relations  in  some  instances  ;  in  others  trained  assistants 
■will  be  required. 

Question.—  What  professional  supervision  should  be  provided 
over  the  Hospital  Assistant  ? 

The  Civil  Surgeon  of  the  district  ;  or  if  a  special  Commissioned  Medical 
officer  be  appointed,  the  sole  charge  of  the  gangs  would  come  under  his  control. 
The  Hospital  Assistant  would  be  also  subordinate  to  him. 

Question. — What  authority  should  be  exercised  over  him  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  Officer  or  the  Civil  Officer  in  charge  of 
the  work,  if  there  is  one  ? 

The  Hospital  Assistant  should  carry  out  all  orders  issued  to  him  by  the 
Relief  officer ;  should  they  clash  with  those  received  from  his  departmental 
superior,  he  may  refer  the  matter  through  the  relief  officer,  but  meanwhile  carry 
out  the  order. 

Group  15-    Question. — What  system  do  you  recommend  for  the 
«  xt ■ ,  ,,       admission  of  applicants  for  relief  on  works  for 

Answered  by  Mr.  Nicholls.  ,  i  •  i    •  1 

securing  that  no  hindrances  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  their  coming,  and  no  bribes  taken  for  admission  ? 

If  it  be  insisted  on  that  daily  rates  and  muster  rolls  be  the  system  to  be 
followed,  with  paid  mates  or  headmen  or  the  like,  then  I  believe  that  no  system 
and  no  possibly  obtainable  amount  of  vigilance  will  prevent  abuses.  Fictitious 
rolls  will  be  kept,  people,  not  workers,  will  be  hired  ( I  have  repeatedly  seen  this 
done  in  Bengal)  to  personate, "to  leave  adjacent  villages  and  appear  on  the  works 
for  a  few  minutes  when  any  superior  officer  is  present,  and  men  in  the  habit  of 
contracting  for  work  or  who  hope  to  get  employment  as  overseers,  moharrirs, 
mates  and  the  like  will  assuredly  beat  up  the  country  to  bring  recruits  on  to  the 
works  who  have  no  business  to  be  applying  for  relief. 

Under  a  petty  contract  system  where  small  gangs  engage  for  small  sections 
of  work,  all  this  trouble  and  abuse  is  obviated,  such  gangs  being  always  at 
liberty  to  change  their  representative  or  head  man  as  often  as  they  like. 

Question. — How  would  you  provide  for  classifying  them  and 
placing  them  on  gangs  ? 

On  works  paid  by  daily  rates  I  should  leave  all  such  minute  details  to  be 
arranged  on  the  spot  by  the  responsible  local  officer. 

Under  the  petty  contract  system  no  classification  would  be  wanted,  each 
new  applicant  would  make  friends  and  fall  into  some  existing  gang,  or  wait  till 
another  was  made  up. 

The  officer  in  charge  would  have  discretional  power  of  personally  giving 
gratuitous  relief  to  any  one  whose  condition  rendered  this  necessary. 

Question. — If  payment  is  not  made  daily  how  would  you  arrange 
for  their  receiving  advances  till  the  first  wage  day  came  round. 

Generally  there  would  be  a  Baniya  willing  to  supply  on  credit,  otherwise  the 
responsible  local  officer  would  have  discretional  power  of  making  moderate  but 
absolutely  necessary  advances. 
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Question. — And,  if  paid  daily,  what  pay  should  be  given  to  those 
who  come  in  during  the  day  and  work  for  a  broken  period  ? 

If  this  should  appear  to  be  accidental  and  not  by  design,  I  would  recom- 
mend his  being  paid  a  fall  day's  wage  to  be  charged  to  gratuitous  relief.  If  it 
appeared  to  be  by  design,  I  would  pay  nothing  at  all. 

Group  16.  Question. — What  arrangements  would  you  propose 
for  discharging  laborers  from  relief  works  when  the  famine  is  declin- 
ing or  over,  and  when  the  work  is  closed  ? 

I  would  keep  myself  well  posted  up  with  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  as  this  increased  would,  after  notice,  gradually  lower  rates.  I  would 
give  the  work-people  continually  the  best  possible  information  of  the  demand  for 
labour  in  the  villages,  and  as  the  malguzars  sent  word  that  they  could  again 
undertake  their  support  and  the  giving  of  employment  at  sufficient  rates  of  pay 
to  their  villagers,  I  would  send  the  men  to  their  homes  or  to  the  villages  where 
they  were  required,  giving  them  enough  in  cash  to  reach  their  destination  and  one 
day's  pay  in  addition. 

But  as  a  rule  the  work-people  on  our  gangs  would  never  stay  a  day  longer 
than  they  could  help,  and  when  men  who  had  been  working  hard  and  behaving 
well  wished  to  leave  and  return  to  their  villages,  if  I  thought  it  safe  for  them  to 
go  back,  I  would  give  them  cash  to  reach  their  villages  and  one  day's  pay  besides. 

When  a  work  is  closed,  that  is  finished, — I  would  help  them  to  reach  their 
homes  or  the  nearest  work  in  progress  where  they  could  be  employed. 

If  a  work  were  closed  on  account  of  bad  behaviour,  of  course  1  would  give 
no  such  gratuitous  assistance. 

Question. — How  have  persons  been  dealt  with  who  to  the  end 
continue  in  a  physical  state  in  which  they  are  unable  to  support 

themselves  ? 

After  sending  to  their  homes  all  whose  support  and  good  treatment  in  the 
villages  could  be  assured,  the  residuum,  with  the  incurables,  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  charge  of  the  Dispensary  Committees. 

Group  17-  Question. — Under  what  circumstances  would  you  re- 
commend moving  bodies  of  men  on  works  over  considerable  dis- 
tances ?  Should  this  ever  be  done  as  a  preventive  measure,  to  weed 
out  those  who  are  not  in  absolute  want  of  relief  or  only  as  a  step  that 
is  expedient  for  the  sake  of  transferring  them  from  less  useful  work, 
or  to  admit  of  their  being  more  easily  fed  or  supervised,  or  to  prevent 
sickness  or  the  like  ? 

Such  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  who  are  not  in  absolute 
want  of  relief  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary  in  these  Provinces,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  standing  rules  of  hard  work  and  little  pay,  the  apathy  and  detestation  of 
the  people  in  Chhattisgarh  and  on  the  rice  lands  generally,  to  such  kinds  of  work 
as  we  could  give  them,  and  the  independent  spirit  or  the  sense  of  shame  in  the 
people  elsewhere,  may  be  safely  calculated  on  to  keep  the  people  other  than  those 
in  absolute  want  of  relief  from  asking  for  work. 

Removals  of  bodies  of  men  on  works  should  only  among  us  be  resorted  to 
to  prevent  sickness,  to  remove  them  from  a  locality  of  deep  distress  to  one  in 
which  food  was  not  so  dear,  water  more  abundant,  regular  supplies  more  easily 
assured,  better  supervision  maintained,  or  the  like, 

Question. — Narrate  the  history  of  any  case  within  your  know- 
ledge in  which  more  than  500  people  were  moved,  or  attempted  to  be 
moved,  more  than  20  miles,  and  state  any  difficulties  the  movement 
involved,  and  how  they  might  best  be  avoided. 

At  page  G9  the  account  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Raipur  of  such  a 
measure  is  giVen  : — 
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"  The  work  on  the  Lovrn  road  continued  for  only  one  day  in  May,  and  there  were  4,292 
employed  on  it.  On  the  2nd  May,  the  whole  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Borlah  road.  On  this  1,965  deserted,  preferring  to  go  back  to  their  homes,  and  eke 
out  a  subsistence  on  jungle  fruits  and  roots,  to  going  so  far  from  their  homes.  It 
is  possible  tbat  many  of  these  died,  although  the  Police  were  always  on  the  look-out 
for  the  famine  stricken,  to  send  them  either  to  the  poor-houses  or  the  relief  works  ; 
moreover  the  water-supply  was  getting  very  low  and  impure,  owing  to  the  continued 
drought.  The  numbers  at  the  relief  works  on  the  Borlah  road  were  recruited  from, 
the  poor  and  needy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  rose  by  the  7th  May  to  3,473,  but 
from  that  date  the  numbers  gradually  fell  owing  to  desertions  from  heat  and  sick- 
ness, and  on  the  11th  the  number  relieved  was  2,924. 

On  the  12th  diarrhoea  broke  out  among  the  coolies,  and  20  were  taken  ill.  On  the 
loth  100  fell  sick,  of  whom  82  died  before  the  evening  from  unmistakeablo 
cholera. 

Deaths  became  more  numerous,  many  deserted  ;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  14th  the 
number  of  people  at  the  works  went  down  to  1,200,  and  on  the  15th  all  had  disap- 
peared except  the  mates  on  regular  monthly  pay. 

The  wretched  deserters  spread  themselves  broad-cast  over  the  country,  and  carried  the 
disease  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  it  raged  with  unexampled  violence  till 
the  month  of  August. 

Mr.  Beresar  Dutt  was  with  the  working  parties  when  cholera  broke  out,  and  he  sent  an 
immediate  report  to  Captain  Twyford,  who  hurried  out  to  the  spot  to  keep  up  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  By  personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  by  his  encourage- 
ment and  exhortation  he  i-omewhat  re-assured  all,  but  unhappily  he  contracted 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  himself,  and  after  a  brief  illness  of  28  hours  he  died  on  the 
19th  May  1869. 

The  famished  poor  having  fled  in  all  directions,  and  cholera  being  abroad  in  the  land, 
no  people  could  be  got  together  for  relief  works  for  some  time,  and  work  was 
stopped." 

One  measure  of  deportation  will  be  found  at  page  29  of  the  Jubbulpore 
famine  account : — 

"  In  paragraph  18  I  showed  that  at  the  end  of  June,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
number  of  paupers  increased  largely  in  Jubbulpore  ;  this  continued  throughout  the 
whole  of  July,  the  bulk  of  the  recipients  of  relief  being  people  from  Kewah  and 
Myhere,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  from  the  villages  in  the  north  of  Jubbul- 
pore, who  had  flocked  in,  hearing  of  the  daily  distribution  of  grain  by  the  charitable 
inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  to  these  may  be  added  many  of  the  immigrants  from  the 
famine  districts,  who  had  fled  southwards  early  in  the  season  and  were  now,  after 
the  burst  of  the  monsoon,  trying  to  find  their  way  to  their  homes. 

Finding  that  the  number  of  these  people  increased  untd  they  became  almost  unmanage- 
able, it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  some  attempt  to  convey  them  to  their 
homes,  or  to  places  where  they  could  obtain  work.  The  Agent,  Governor  General 
for  Central  India,  was  consulted  and  the  Political  Assistant,  Nagode,  both  of  whom 
considered  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Jubbulpore's  proposal  to  land  the  paupers 
free  of  charge  at  Myhere,  as  well  worthy  of  acceptance  ;  so  after  the  receipt  of  the 
written  agreement  of  the  Myhere  Chief  had  been  received,  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of,  and  provide  for,  all  paupers  belonging  to  his  country  who  were  landed 
at  Myhere,  489  men  and  w  omen,  with  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  arms 
were  deported  to  Myhere  by  batches  of  100  at  a  time,  the  East  India  Railway 
Board  of  Managers  in  Calcutta  having  liberally  offered  to  convey  these  people 
at  about  J  of  the  usual  cost.  Mr.  Nicholls  went  up  to  Myhere,  to  see  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  these  people  were  such  as  they  should  be  ;  and 
finding  them  somewhat  defective,  no  further  deportations  were  made  ;  although 
subsequently  the  Political  Assistant  informed  me  that  everything  was  duly  arrang- 
ed by  that  time,  things  had  improved,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
deportation,  another  out-let  having  been  found  for  the  superfluous  hands  on  the 
Oreat  Indian  Peniusular  Railway  Works  near  Belpathar." 

The  people  deprrted  belonging  to  Rewah,  Sohawal,  and  Nagode  did  not 
return  to  us.  But  before  long  a  few  wrecks,  frantic  and  dying,  struggled  back 
to  Jubbulpore,  dying  with  a  tale  on  their  lips  too  horrible  to  repeat  of  their  treat- 
ment after  my  visit  to  Myhere,  on  a  day,  1  believe  when  the  i  hief  of  Myhere  was 
invested  with  a  Khillat  on  behalf  of  the  Viceroy,  for  his  care  of  his  peaple. 

In  the  paragraph  above  quoted  Captain  Ward  writes  of  those  sent  to  Bel- 
pathar in  the  Narsinghpur  District  that  although  when  sent  thereby  rail,  most  of 
the  people  declined  to  work,  but  dispersed  themselves  through  the  villages  of  the 
Narsinghpur  district  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  they  probably 
found  a  new  field  for  their  begging  opperations. 

These  are  the  people  regarding  whom  at  page  49  I  have  noticed  that 
some  hundreds  of  labourers  who  had  been  sent  from  the  poor-houses  atJub- 
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bulpore  to  work  on  the  railway  in  the  Narsinghpur  district,  became  disorganized 
and  spread  over  the  country,  begging  and  stealing.  People  would  not  pro- 
secute. 

They  were  collected  at  Chhindwara ;  the  infirm  were  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions raised  by  the  land-holders  around  Chhindwara,  and  the  rest  employed 
on  a  short  road  opened  out  by  the  District  officers,  from  the  town  to  the  Railway 
Station.  Twenty  died  from  weakness  and  exposure ;  the  rest  were  in  a  few 
weeks  drafted  on  to  the  railway  works. 

I  had  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  deportation. 

The  Narsinghpur  District  officers  had  not  been  sufficiently  informed  of 
the  intended  move  ;  the  railway  contractors  had  not  made  efficient  preparations 
for  sheltering  the  people ;  and  the  regular  workpeople  on  the  railway  appeared 
to  have  given  any  thing  but  a  welcome  to  these  drafts. 

Pitilessly  the  rain  came  down  on  them  for  two  days,  and  the  Railway  Euro- 
pean Officers,  though  ardently  wishing  to  do  all  they  could  for  them,  were  strin- 
gers, and  had  not  the  confidence  of  these  people,  who  longed  to  get  back  to  the 
protection  of  the  Jubbulpore  district  officers.  Their  camp  (to  which  they,  with 
their  belongings  and  ample  stores  of  food,  had  been  conveyed  by  ballast  trains,) 
was  in  the  Narsinghpur  district.  Between  them  and  the  Jubbulpore  district 
rolled  the  Nerbudda,  now  swollen  by  the  rains  into  a  broad,  deep  and  swift  river, 
spanned  by  the  piers  and  frame  and  open  girder  work  of  the  railway  bridge. 
To  get  to  the  Jubbulpore  side,  some  few  tried  to  walk,  some  few  tried  to 
crawl,  across  this  open  bridge  work — a  shriek,  a  splash  on  the  surface  of  the 
eddies  far  below,  and  all  was  over  with  the  poor  creatures. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  turned  panic  stricken  to  the  west,  and  spread  themselves 
as  beggars  through  the  villages.  Immediately  it  was  known  at  Jubbulpore 
that  matters  were  not  going  on  well  at  Belpathar,  I  went  down  and,  I  believe, 
brought  back  with  me  the  remnant  of  the  deported  gangs. 

Group  23.  Question. — Have  you  had  experience  of  any  kind  of 
relief  work  other  than  earth  work  ?  It  so,  describe  it.  Has  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  employ  artizans,  such  as  weavers,  smiths,  car- 
penters &c,  in  pursuing  their  own  professions,  and  with  what  success  ? 

In  these  Provinces  smiths  and  carpenters  are  too  few  and  too  well-off  to 
want  relief ;  probably  this  is  the  case  elsewhere.  If  they  worked  in  connection 
with  our  relief  works,  it  would  be  on  contract  or  on  daily  rates,  quite 
separate  from  the  relief  gangs. 

The  poorer  classes  of  weavers  in  the  villages  are  all  accustomed  to  field 
work  for  short  periods  in  ordinary  years  ;  and  therefore  earth  work  suits  them 
well  enough. 

At  Murwarra  I  saw  the  infirm  paupers  in  the  poor  house  employed,  mostly 
for  the  sake  of  occupation,  in  spinning. 

In  Dinagepore  under  my  directions,  much  charitable  relief  was  given  to 
the  women  of  poor  but  decent  families  in  preparing  cotton,  in  spinning  cot- 
ton thread,  and  jute  yarn,  and  in  weaving  and  making  up  cotton  cloth,  and  es- 
pecially gunny  bags.  If  we  had  paid  daily  wages,  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
get  the  work  done  without  incessant  worry.  It  appeared  decidedly  best,  at  as 
low  remuneration  as  was  possible,  to  arrange  for  the  raw  material  being  served 
out,  and  the  manufactured  thread,  yarn  or  cloth  being  brought  back.  1  believe 
the  people  behaved  quite  honestly  with  the  raw  material,  which  was  only  served 
out  to  those  for  whom  some  respectable  person  gave  some  sort  of  a  recommen- 
dation. The  recipients  could  work  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  liked.  The 
rates  at  which  they  were  paid  was  considerably  under  the  ordinary  rates  of  such 
labour. 

SECTION  2. 

Gratuitous  Relief. 

Group  23.  Question. — What  is  the  proper  situation  for  a  poor 
Andrea  by  the  Sanitary    house,  so  as  to  secure  accessibility,  discipline, 
Commissioner.  space,  water,  and  proximity  to  food -supply? 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns  where  they  would  come  under  the  supervision  of 
charitable  relief  committees,  the  same  conditions  as  regards  site  as  already 
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given  apply  here,  special  care  being  taken  that  they  shall  not  foul  the  catchment 
area  of  any  water-supply,  as  tank  or  stream. 

Question. — Is  an  enclosure  wall  or  fence  necessary,  and  of  what 
should  it  be  made  ? 

A  fence  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  inmates  will  stray  and  wander  about. 
Any  prickly  bush  will  answer. 

Question. — What  shape  and  material  are  best  for  the  huts,  and 
what  sleeping  space  (in  superficial  area)  should  be  provided  for  each 
inmate  ? 

This  need  not  differ  from  that  fixed  for  relief  camps  ;  30  superficial  feet 
will  be  sufficient,  or  if  the  sheds  are  open,  a  lower  amount  of  space. 

Question. — How  may  they  best  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  ven- 
tilation &c  ? 

In  echelon,  or  in  rows  with  broad  streets  running  between  them. 

Question.— How  should  the  latrines  be  placed  and  managed  ? 

The  experience  of  the  Madras  famine  will  be  a  guide  as  to  the  position.  I 
may,  however,  add  that  the  latrines  should  not  be  placed  further  from  the  huts 
than  will  admit  of  weakly  persons  reaching  them.  1  have  already  given  the 
management  of  the  latrines  as  carried  out  here,  omitting  some  details.  I  ima- 
gine that  the  general  plan  of  management  would  not  be  unsuitable  for  a  poor 
house. 

Group  24.  Question. — What  should  be  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion to  relief  in  a  poor  house?     The  usual  condi- 
Answered  b7  Mr.  Nichoiis.      tioflg  are  ( x  )  inability  to  work  on  a  relief  work  ; 

(2)  willingness  to  reside  within  the  enclosure  ;  willingness  to  accept 
cooked  food.  Under  what,  if  any,  circumstances  may  these  be  relaxed 
or  may  the  food  be  distributed  without  residence,  or  may  uncooked 
food  be  given  ? 

I  look  on  the  poor  house  as  a  standing  pauper  hospital.  I  hardly  think  we 
shall  have  any  press  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  I  have  never  seen  willingness 
to  remain.  True  we  did  not  give  port  wine  or  delicacies,  but  good  food,  r.loth- 
ing,  regular  living  and  hours,  #ood  huts  ;  but  unwonted  cleanliness  was  enforced. 
In  spite  of  this,  people  who  could  get  away  would  not  stay. 

In  my  opinion,  people  to  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  give  uncooked  food, 
would  not  be  fitting  inmates  of  a  poor  house.  They  should  be  relieved,  if  gratui- 
tously, either  at  some  public  building,  cr  if  unable  to  come  for  it,  being  lame, 
paralytic,  blind,  or  the  like,  at  their  homes. 

Into  the  poor  house  would  be  sent  only  those  whom  I  could  not.  otherwise 
possibly  (ieal  with,  the  sick,  the  men  or  boys  who  had  been  flogged  for  stealing,  the 
beggars,  orphans,  waifs  and  strays.  I  should  insist  on  residence  in  all  cases. 
A  few  strong  men  and  women  might  be  kept  here  on  double  rations  to  do  the 
hard  and  nasty  work  of  what  must  be  a  centre  of  intense  suffering  and'  misery. 

I  would  keep  the  poor  who  could  be  relieved  in  other  ways  from  the  sight  of, 
and  contact  with,  such  sufferers  ;  I  would  never  allow  an  applicant  to  bo  refused, 
save  by  the  order  of  an  European  Officer  on  the  spot. 

Group.  25.  Question. — Under  what  circumstances  does  it  appear 
desirable  that  entry  into  a  poor  house  should  be 
Answere  by  Mr.  Nichoiis.    ma(]e  compulsory  on  persons  who  appear  to  be 
starving  or  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  want  as  to  show  that  relief  in 
some  form  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives  ? 

The  point  at  which  interference  will  be  warranted,  or  rather  will  be  imperative, 
will  vastly  differ  according  to  the  temperament  or  rather  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
people. 

Passing  by  my  experience  in  Bengal,  for  our  own  people,  I  have  given  the 
plain  narrative  of  what  was  found  necessary  in  these  Provinces  in  18G9.  From 
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an  eavly  period  we  had  to  lay  down  as  the  duty  of  the  Police  in  out-of-the-wav 
places,  of  all  Government  officials,  and  of  the  landholders,  the  forwarding 
nolens  volens  to  our  poor  houses  of  all  those  who  could  not  be  properlv  supported 
and  tended  in  their  own  villages.  Mr.  Olpherts  and  I  had  to  send  patrols  into 
the  villages  to  search  out  cases.  They  took  with  them  stretchers  and  bearers, 
and  when  necessary  would  not  have  hesitated  to  impress  men  and  carriage  in  re- 
moving the  helpless  to  our  relief  centres. 

Captain  Bloomfield  found  the  same  necessity  in  Balaghat.    He  writes: — 

c<  Patrols  were  sent  into  the  district,  and  all  persons -found  in  absolute  distress,  or  likely 
to  fall  into  that  condition,  were  6ent  nolens  volens  into  the  poor  house.  The 
Police  also  were  instructed  to  the  same  effect.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  per- 
haps not  strictly  correct,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  deaths  from 
starvation,  for  1  found  that  many  poor  wretches  who  had  sold  almost  their  last  rag 
to  buy  food,  would  sooner  starve  on  the  miserable  alms  they  could  procure  near 
their  own  homes  than  go  a  few  miles  to  obtain  substantial  relief ;  or,  in  some  cases, 
where  they  really  wished  to  come  for  relief  they  had  not  in  themselves  the  energy 
left  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect  j  pressure  was  necessary  to  make  them  move 
to  save  their  own  lives.  " 
In  Bhandara  the  same  necessity  was  found.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
writes: — 

"  Strict  injunctions  were  issued  to  the  Police,  land-holders,  and  village  watchmen,  to 
convey  to  the  nearest  relief  house  any  person  who  was  unable  to  work,  or  was  in 
actual  want ;  by  this  measure  hundreds  of  lives  must  have  been  saved." 

Question. — Under  what  circumstances  would  you  allow  them  the 
discretion  of  refusing  to  submit  to  this  ? 

In  the  villages  I  would  remove  them,  unless  the  head  man  and  the  "  punch" 
would  give  me  a  written  engagement  that  they  should  be  supported  and  properly 
cared  for. 

In  towns,  I  would  observe  the  wishes  of  the  leading  men  ;  if  the  sufferers 
could  be  satisfactorily  cared  for  otherwise,  I  would  let  them  be  cared  for  by  pri- 
vate charity  or  relatives.  At  Jubbuipore  the  beginning  of  each  day's  work  for 
me  was  to  ride  through  the  city,  especially  the  open  market  places,  and  have  the 
homeless  wanderers,  the  deserted  children  and  waifs  and  strays  picked  up  and  car- 
ried to  the  camp.  It  was  the  only  way  of  keeping  the  streets  and  market- 
places clear.  No  one  objected.  Neither  there  nor  in  the  villages  was  it  that  the 
unfortunates  or  their  relatives  or  neighbours  objected,  but  they  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  our  arrangements,  the  strength,  the  means  or  the  energy,  or  felt  the 
shame  of  going  or  of  being  sent  for  relief  to  the  "  Kangal  Khana,"  and  relatives 
or  neighbours,  without  the  countenance  of  the  Malguzars  or  of  Government 
officials,  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  sending  in  cases. 

This  reluctance  was,  1  think,  more  conspicuous  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  villagers  towards  the  hills. 

Question. — If  compulsion  is  used  to  take  them  in,  what  steps  are 
taken  to  keep  them  there  ? 

Our  relief  camps  were  generally  without  enclosures,  and  as  far  removed  from 
the  town  as  was  convenient.  But  the  inmates  would  wander.  At  Jubbuipore  I  had 
patrols  to  bring  them  back,  gently  and  patiently.  After  a  little  we  knew  what 
places  they  would  instinctively  make  for. 

Question. — How  should  such  a  rule  be  applied  to  vagrants,  and 
how  to  persons  on  relief  works,  or  seeking  for  relief  otherwise  ? 

I  can  only  answer  that  people  on  the  relief  works  and  obtaining  relief  in 
other  ways  were  in  a  marked  degree  different  from  those  who  belonged  to  our 
relief  camps;  such  persons  would  not  beg,  and  were  efficiently  relieved  in  ways 
quite  independent  of  our  poor  houses.  When  matters  got  serious  we  desired 
that  the  promiscuous  giving  of  alms  by  house-holders  should  be  stopped  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  and  an  interference  with  our  popularly  approved  plans  of  organized 
relief.  Therefore  we  had  the  sanction  of  popular  approval  for  all  homeless  people 
and  beggars  being  taken  to  our  relief  camps. 

Question. — Does  it  appear  necessary  or  expedient  to  obtain  legis- 
lative authority  for  such  action  as  may  be  desirable  in  these  res- 
pects ? 
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As  long  as  we  have  the  responsibility  of  using  our  individual  discretion, 
executive  officers  will  act  promptly,  effectively  for  the  saving  of  life,  the  mitiga- 
tion of  suffering,  and  the  public  welfare,  and  discretely  ;  and  any  tifling  mis- 
takes we  might  make  would  no  doubt  be  condoned  by  public  opinion  and  by 
our  superiors.  But  legislative  limitations  of  his  discretionary  powers  might; 
place  a  zealous  officer  intent  on  saving  life  and  mitigating  suffering,  at  a  time 
when  his  whole  energy  and  time  and  care  should  be  devoted  to  these  objects, 
at  the  mercy  of  any  pettifogging  pleader  or  beggar. 

I  would  rather  stand  on  my  responsibility  to  my  superiors,  and  to  public 
opinion,  than  be  hampered  with  laws  and  rules. 

If  legislative  action  is  necessary  (and  I  think  it  is  necessary),  it  would  bo 
in  the  direction  of  allowing  the  impressment  of  labour  and  carriage  for  food- sup- 
plies or  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  I  have  seen  the  best  efforts  of  officers  thwarted 
to  a  grievous  extent,  by  the  haggling  of  cart-owners  and  the  like  for  shamefully 
extravagant  rates,  at  a  time  when  the  saving  of  human  life  was  the  object  aimed 
at.  In  the  marching  of  troops,  when  the  destroying,  not  the  saving  of  life  is 
in  view,  the  requisite  powers  are  given  to  us.  At  present,  when  an  emergency 
arises,  cart-owners  know  that  the  public  officers  must  assent  to  any  degree  of 
extortion  on  their  part.  Between  special  correspondents  and  shrieking  but  foolish 
arm-chair  newspaper  philanthropists,  insisting  that  executive  officers  are  to  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  any  deaths  from  starvation,  and  those  who,  from 
greed,  combine  to  extort  public  money  under  this  pressure,  the  position  of  a  dis- 
trict officer  is  far  from  being  an  enviable  one. 

Question. — Would  there  be  any  special  objection  to  such  legis- 
lation having  in  view  the  risk  of  exciting  fears  in  the  population,. or 
for  other  reasons  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  any  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
shutting  up  of  the  persons  who  really  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  poor  house  organization  would  be  gravely  misconstrued,  would  be  a 
terror  to  the  people,  and  would  suggest  methods  Gf  extortion  and  tyranny, 
which,  so  long  as  we  have  no  such  law,  could  not  be  practised. 

Group.  26.— Question.— What  ration  should  be  given  to  the  ordi- 
Anewered  by  the  Sanitary     nary  inmates  of  a  poor  house  ? 

Commissioner, 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  extensive,  and  the  experience  of  relief 
officers  very  large ;  to  this  I  would  invite  a  reference. 

Question. — What  as  special  diet  to  those  who  are  much  reduced 
by  innutrition  ? — 

Mr.  Elliot's  views  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  a  u  Supplement  to  the 
Gazette  of  India  "  of  22nd  December  last.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  officers 
based  on  experience  in  famines  differ,  and  no  definite  minimum  ration  has,  I 
believe,  yet  been  fixed  by  general  consent.  In  the  famine  in  the  Central  Provinces 
in  1868-69,  the  subscribers  to  funds  from  which  poor  houses  were  maintained, 
were  not  desirous  of  imposing  a  minimum;  but  preferred  leaving  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Medical  officer  in  charge;  the  main  object  being  to  recruit  strength  so 
as  to  send  the  pauper  to  light  work  where  be  recovered  health  and  spirits 
much  more  quickly  than  he  would  lingering  in  a  poorhouse. 

Question. — Have  you  any  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  ration 
for  adults  which  consists  of  1  lb.  of  raw  flour  with  condiments  ? 
None. 


Question. — What  is  the  proper  quantity  of  condiments  ? 
See  "Supplement  of  Gazette  of  India  "  alluded  to  above. 

Group  27. — Question. — State  what  the  grinding  task  should  be. 
It  is  impossible   to   lay  this  down   for  the   inmates  of   a  poor  house, 
Answered  by  the  Sanitary       I  think,   if   wheat  be   ground  there.      In  J  ails  one 
Commissioner.  man  sitting  alone  at  a  mill  grinds  20  seers  of  wheat 

daily  as  a  hard  labour  task ;  if  ground  in  a  poor  house  two  should  sit  at  a  mill, 
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and  the  task  he  regulated  according  to  strength;  when  ground  by  ordinary 
relief  labourers  in  lair  physical  health  15  seers  will  be  a  fair  day's  work. 

Question. — How  should  the  food  be  received  back  and  tested  when 
ground  ? 

One  seer  and  a  half  is  allowed  on  cleaned  wheat,  as  wastage  in  grinding 
in  jails  per  raaund.  This  wastage  consists  of  coarse  bran,  husk,  &c,  sifted  ou, 
when  ground ;  this  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  wastage. 

Question. — How  given  out  to  the  cooking  department  ? 
The  inmates  of  a  shed  or  the  members  of  a  gang  may  have  their  supplies 
issued  separately. 

Question. — How  information  is  to  be  given  to  the  store-keeper 
or  the  head  of  the  cooking  department  as  to  the  number  of  rations 
required  for  adults  and  children,  for  ordinary,  special,  or  sick  pau- 
pers ? 

The  daily  diet  roll  will  give  this-- specimen  will  be  submitted  in  manuscript. 

Question.-*  In  what  way  and  in  what  vessels  the  food  should  be 

cooked? 

In  properly  constructed  kitchens  with  grates,  with  a  view  to  economise 
time  and  firewood,  no  open  chulas  should  be  allowed  ;  they  result  in  great 
wast  of  fuel  and  labour  ;  wheat  cakes  should  be  baked  on  iron  slabs  permanently 
fixed  over  the  fire  grate,  and  grain  should  be  boiled  in  iron  boilers.  In  Ire- 
land potatoes  are  boiled  in  wicker  baskets  slung  by  pullies  over  fixed  boilers  ; 
when  boiled,  the  basket  is  hauled  up,  and  the  water  is  let  off  from  the  boiler 
by  a  tap  ;  this  is  done  when  they  are  boiled  on  a  large  scale.  If  rice  were 
treated  in  the  same  way,  time  and  fuel  would  be  saved,  and  the  boiled  rice  would 
be  well  drained  of  its  "  canjee  water." 

If  the  usual  plan  be  followed,  iron  pots  will  be  found  cheaper  than  brass 
ones. 

Question. — With  how  much  water  and  fuel  ? 

It  is  customary  here  to  boil  one  seer  of  rice  in  about  2  seers  of  water ; 
and  to  mix  1  seer  of  water  with  2  seers  of  flour  for  dough.  The  amount  of 
fuel  required  will  depend  on  the  construction  of  the  fire  grate  ;  an  open  chula 
burns  at  the  rate  of  six  chattaks  of  wood  to  a  full  jail  ration  of  28  ounces  plus 

vegetables . 

Question. — What  the  weight  of  the  cooked  ration  should  be  ? 

Mr  Elliot's  experiments  recorded  in  the  "Supplement  to  Gazette  of  India"  of 
22nd  December  1877,  give  this  very  fully  ;  as  regards  rice  and  similar  grain 
I  may  note  that  2  seers  of  rice  boiled  here  in  4^  seers  of  water  weighed  5  seers 
when  cooked  ;  and  1  seer  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  \  a  seer  of  water  weighed 
when  cooked  1  seer  and  3  chattaks. 

Question. — What  discipline  should  be  enforced  among  the  people 
while  it  is  being  served  out  and  eaten  ? 

All  should  sit  in  rows; none  should  be  permitted  to  wander  away;  if  this 
be  allowed,  the  total  ration  will  probably  not  reach  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. 

Question. — What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is 
eaten  when  received,  and  not  sold  or  exchanged,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren's portions  are  not  taken  from  them  by  their  parents  or  other 
adults  ? 

insisting  on  all  eating  in  the  places  assigned  to  them. 

Question. — Under  what  circumstances  should  warm  clothing  be 
given,  of  what  description,  and  at  what  probable  cost  per  head  ? 
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This  may  be  given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Officer  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  specify  the  varying  circumstances,  but  cold,  sickness,  absence  of  the 
required  clothing  are  the  chief  reasons  that  would  warrant  issue  ;  the  cost  here 
would  be. 

a  coat,  As.  6 
a  dhoti,    „  8 

a  blanket,     Rs.  1-8  to  Rs.  2-8,  according  to  quality. 

Question. — What  arrangements  should  be  made  for  personal  ablu- 
tion and  washing  clothes  ? 

The  sick  and  feeble  cannot  withstand  the  shock  of  much  cold  water.  I 
would  advocate  the  use  of  it  very  sparingly  in  the  cold  season,  and  even  in  the 
hot  season  it  should  be  used  with  caution  ;  a  cistern,  tub  or  nand  placed  at 
convenient  sites  outside  the  camp  will  contain  all  that  the  feeble  require  for 
this  purpose ;  there  also  clothes  may  be  washed. 

Question. — What  supervision  is  necessary  to  separate  and  take  in 
time  to  hospital  those  who  begin  to  sicken,  or  to  distribute  medicine 
to  such  as  require  it  but  are  not  sick  enough  for  hospital  ? 

If  the  Hospital  Assistant  move  among  these  people  daily,  those  requiring 
admission  to  hospital  will  come  under  his  eye,  and  on  the  extent  of  the  camp 
and  general  bodily  condition  will  depend  the  number  of  dispensers  of  medicine 
and  orderlies. 

Question. — State  what  work  the  paupers  can  be  set  to,  what  is 
most  suitable  for  what  cases,  and  how  labour  is  to  be  enforced  ? 

Such  people  are  unfit  for  work ;  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  fit  for 
labour,  they  should  be  drafted  to  a  relief  work  ;  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
prevent  their  minds,  if  possible,  from  brooding  over  their  miseries. 

Question. — What  establishment  is  required  (per  hundred  pau- 
pers) for  cooking,  grinding,  sweeping  the  enclosures,  cleaning  the 
latrines,  maintaining  discipline,  fetching  water  or  wood  or  grass  for 
thatching,  removing  the  sick  to  hospital,  or  carrying  out  and  bury- 
ing the  dead  ? 

The  following  may  be  found  sufficient  :  — 


Hired. 

Paupers. 

Cooking 

3 

Grinding 

According  to  ration  15  seers 
a  fair  day's  work. 

equals 

Sweeping 

Cleaning  latrines 
Discipline 

As  for  relief  camp. 
None  for  a  small  camp. 

Done  according  to 
their  strength. 

Water  and  wood 

2 

Removing  sick. 

Cannot  give  rate.  Paupers 
not  bury  each  other. 

should 

Question. — What  registers  should  be  kept  up  as  to  cash  outgoings, 
stores  in  stock  and  issued  ;  daily  number  fed,  and  daily  expenditure 
of  food  ;  sickness  and  death  ? 

I  append  headings  giving  these  in  order,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  (sent  in  manuscript). 

Group  28.  Question. — How  far  would  the  arrangements  suitable 
for  a  hospital  attached  to  a  relief-work  be  ap- 

cotrrjone?*116  Sanitary      plicable  to  a  hospital  attached  to  a  poor-house  ? 

If  any  difference  of  system  seems  desirable,  state 

in  detail  what  seems  requisite  ? 
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No  change  seems  necessary  ;  a  poor-house  should  be  regarded  as  a  standing 
hospital. 

Group  £9.  Question. — What  system  would  you  pursue  for  drafting 
into  a  relief- work  those  inmates  of  a  poor  house 
cotmLeioaerby  the  *****      wno  recover  strength  and  health  here,  and  be- 
come fit  for  labour  ? 
This  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  or  of  official  visitors 
aided  by  the  Medical  Officer. 

Group  30.  Question. — What  test  can  be  applied  to  prove  the  ne- 
Answered by  Mr.  Nichoiis.    cessity  for  the  relief  of  any  parda-nishin  woman  ? 
Proof  can  hardly  be  looked  for. 

Question. — Would  you  enquire  into  their  cases  through  an  official 
or  non-official  ? 

Whichever  might  appear,  with  regard  to  the  available  personnel, 
likely  to  be  the  more  effectual  and  the  more  popular.  I  he  official  and  the  non- 
official  would,  I  presume,  be  alike  contributors  to  the  funds  to  be  administered. 

Other  things  equal,  I  should  certainly  prefer  a  committee  of  non-official 
native  gentlemen,  with  one  or  two  officials  of  good  standing. 

Question. — Supposing  they  have  hitherto  been  dependent  on  a 
person  who  now  refuses  to  support  them,  would  you  admit  them  to 
relief  or  require  him  to  support  them  if  he  is  able  to  do  so,  (1)  if  they 
have  close  natural  ties  to  him,  (2)  if  they  have  not  ? 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  relief  would,  no  doubt, 
give  relief  at  once,  if  necessary,  and,  in  any  case,  would  bring  the  matter 
to  notice.  Such  cases  would,  I  think,  with  us  be  almost  unknown.  However,  if 
I  had  to  deal  with  such  a  report,  I  would  first  ask  the  leading  men  of  the  caste 
or  community  of  the  delinquent  to  arrange  matters;  if  they  failed,  and  the  case 
seemed  a  "  test  case,"  where  the  example  might  be  pernicious,  I  would  see  the 
man.  If  this  failed,  I  should  continue  the  relief,  and  pass  on  to  my  more  im- 
portant work. 

Question. — Supposing  the  necessity  of  relieving  them  to  be  estab- 
lished, how  would  you  relieve  them,  with  money  or  food,  or  by  giving 
work,  such  as  cotton  to  spin  or  grain  to  grind  ? 

I  should  simply  give  directions  for  relief  to  be  given  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  branch  of  relief,  leaving  the  details  to  them.  My 
principle  for  such  relief  would  be,  to  exact  work,  if  possible ;  but  I  certainly 
would  not  suggest  grinding  tasks  to  those  whose  ordinary  course  of  life  was  free 
from  this  drudgery.  I  presume  that  the  funds  to  be  disbursed  are  more  or  less  the 
contributions  of  private  charity. 

Question. — How  often  should  this  relief  be  given,  and  in  what 
quantity;  when  and  under  what  circumstances  should  this  relief  cease  ? 

1  would  leave  all  such  details  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee 
in  charge  of  this  branch  of  relief.  Without  this,  one  could  not  expect  them  to 
undertake  the  toil  and  trouble,  and  as  their  contributions  would  be  taken  so  lon^ 
as  the  relief  was  continued,  their  interest  would  lie  in  stopping  it  as  early  as  was 
practicable.  A  general  guidance  and  supervision  over  their  operations  seems  to 
be  all  that  should  be  attempted  by  the  European  Officer  in  charge  of  the  district. 
The  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against  would  be  their  wish  to  stop  too  early. 

Question. — Have  cases  occurred  in  which  dependants  of  persons 
in  easy  circumstances  have  claimed  or  obtained  relief,  and  how  have 
such  cases  been  dealt  with  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  cases  did  not  occur  under  me  in  Jubbul- 
pore,  but  1  believe  not,  as  I  had  the  assistance  of  the  native  gentlemen  who 
habitually  gave  to  every  beggar,  of  their  private  servants,  and  of  two  or  three  of 
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the  habitual  beggars.  This  plan  T  saw  carried  futher  in  Dinagepore,  where 
Lieut.  Proudfoot,  (IX.  Bombay,  N.  T.)  retained  some  this  last  class  on  "detec- 
tive duty."  In  questionable  cases,  they  unobservedly  gave  a  sign  to  the  circle 
relief  officer,  which  resulted  in  due  enquiry.  They  certainly  well  earned  their 
double  rations,  or  whatever  was  their  recompense. 

Group  31.  Question. — How  would  you  organize  a  system  for 
relieving  the  sick,  infirm,  cripples  and  bed-ridden  folk  in  towns  or 
villages,  who  caunot  leave  their  homes  ? 

In  the  larger  towns  of  the  district  charitable  relief  given  from  local  sub- 
scriptions might  well  be  controlled  by  a  committee  constituted  in  the  way  already 
indicated,  and  in  the  details  of  the  working  of  such  committees  I  would  not 
ordinarily  interfere. 

In  villages,  I  should  have  such  persons  sent  into  our  poor-houses,  for  whom 
the  leading  men  of  their  village  would  not  engage  to  provide  or  to  secure  n.ain- 
tenance.  If  they  were  willing  to  do  this,  1  would  not  interfere  with  them 
in  the  way  in  which  they  accomplished  this  task. 

Group  32.  Question. — What  has  been  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
Government  in  respect  to  orphans  or  deserted  children,  and  what 
appears  to  be  the  correct  principle  to  follow  ? 

Such  children  were  temporary  provided  for  in  the  poor  houses.  In  many 
instances  natives  of  approved  character  and  position  came  forward,  and  under 
formal  obligations  for  good  treatment  and  education,  and  to  produce  the  chil- 
dren when  required  by  the  District  officers,  adopted  them  or  received  them  into 
their  houses.  Where  the  caste  of  the  child  was  known  it  was  a  rule  that  an  appli- 
cation from  one  of  the  same  caste  should  be  preferred.  Mahomedan  children 
were  not  given  to  Hindus,  nor  vice  versa.  There  have  never  been  heard,  I 
believe,  any  whispers  even  that  any  abuse  had  been  made  of  the  charge  as- 
sumed by  the  applicants. 

But  the  majority  of  the  orphans,  about  300  in  number,  for  whom  no  homes 
in  private  houses  could  be  found  were  taken  by  the  Jubbulpore  branch  ot  the 
Church  Mission  Society,  and  I  understand  that  the  children  have  done  well. 
I  understand  that  an  allowance  of  Us.  2  a  month  has  been  allowed  to  the 
Mission  from  Government, — for  the  girls  till  marriage,  for  the  boys  till  they 
came  to  an  age  when  they  should  maintain  themselves.  I  can  suggest  nothing 
better  than  we  did  for  the  orphans  in  1869. 

Group  33.  Question,. — Was  grain  purchased  and  sold  at  or  below 
cost  price,  and  consequently  below  the  letail  market  rate? 

In  Murwara,  where  th^re  was  a  difficulty  about  getting  sufficient  and  reliable 
supplies  in  the  local  markets,  Mr.  Olpherts  purchased  grain  on  easier  terms  in  Alla- 
habad, but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  was  entirely  used  on  our  relief  works 
and  in  the  poor  houses.  In  Chanda,  on  account  of  a  belief  that  the  export  of 
grain  from  His  Highness  the  Nizam's  dominions  had  been  prohibited,  an  ad- 
vance of  Government  money  was  given  to  a  trader  to  purchase  grain  for  the  con- 
sumption of  those  employed  on  the  Government  relief  works.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done,  all  the  private  traders  and  well-to-do  people  took  courage,  and  made 
such  efforts  to  import  grain,  that  little  more  assistance  in  this  district  was  re- 
quired from  Government. 

In  Damon,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  found  the  holders  of  grain  entirely 
refused  to  sell,  as  they  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and  he  sent  an  order  for  the 
purchase  for  Rs.  10,000  worth  of  grain  at  Jubbulpore.  Some  amount  was  bought, 
and  on  arrival  in  Damoh  was  sold  at  cost  price.  But  the  sending  of  the  order 
followed  also  by  similar  private  orders  was  sufficient  to  bring  grain  again  iuto  the 
market;  either  the  panic  ceased,  or  the  combination  of  the  grain  holders  was 
broken  through. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Balaghat  supplied  the  following  information:  — 
In  September  wheat  got  dearer,  and  though  nominally  at  the  previous  rates, 
was  more  difficult  to  obtain.    For  the  work-people  on  the  ghats,  special  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  ;  by  the  end  of  the  month  Malguzars  began  to  refuse  to 
supply  the  villagers  on  the  usual  terms,  and  the  agents  of  large  firms  at  Nagpur 
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and  Kamptee  would  not  sell.  Roads  were  impassable,  and  grain  was  being  ex- 
ported by  river 

Zamindars  and  Malguzars  were  called  in  and  consulted,  and  they  placed 
some  considerable  amount  of  grain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
which,  later  on,  enabled  the  District  Officer  to  continue  his  relief  works  and 
maintain  his  poor  houses,  and  also  to  thtow  small  quantities  now  and  then  into 
the  markets  at  current  rates. 

I  venture  to  extract  three  paragraphs  from  the  Bombay  report  of  Colonel 
Etheridge,  to  show  that  occasions  may  arise,  when  owing  to  the  combined  action 
of  grain  dealers,  Government  interference  may  become  a  necessity. 

"  In  1845  great  distress  occurred  in  Khaitdesh.  Is  lasted  only  a  short  time,  but  such  were 
its  effects,  that  fears  were  entertained  regarding  the  presprvation  of  the  public 
peace.  This  result  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  combination  among  the  grain 
dealers,  who  would  not  bring  sufficient  grain  into  the  market,  though  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  it,  their  object  being  to  reap  as  large  profits  as  possible  at  the  expense  of 
the  poorer  classes.  The  falling  off  in  the  cultivation  of  the  edible  grains  in  Malwa 
and  other  places  which  generally  supplied  Khaudesh  afforded  the  dealers  a  pretext 
for  raising  the  prices,  and  not  exposing  sufficient  quantities  of  grain  for  sale.  The 
regiments  stationed  at  Malligaum  suffered  greatly  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  requisite  supplies  of  food,  even  at  the  highest  prices  which  then  ruled  in  Khan- 
desh.  The  Collector  used  every  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  evil,  without  interfering 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  grain  dealers  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  market, 
hut  unsuccessfully.  He  accordingly  reported  the  matter  to  Government,  proposiug 
certain  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  ;  among  which  he  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  Government  taking  steps  to  obtain  grain  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  where  there  might  be  an  abundance.  The  adoption,  or  even  the  rumour 
of  such  a  measure,  he  thought,  would  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  granaries  and 
bringing  forth  the  hidden  stock  at  once. 
On  receipt  of  the  Collector's  report  Government  directed  copies  of  it  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Military  Board  and  to  the  Resident  at  Iudore,  who  were  requested 
to  be  good  enough  to  give  Government  the  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  supplies.  In  reply  the  Resident  stated  that  there 
was  abundance  of  grain  in  Bhopal,  and  that  he  would  arrange  to  send  as  much  as 
might  be  required.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  Khan- 
desh  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  grain  merchants,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  grain  was  imported  into  the  locality.  This  not  only  relieved  the  wants  of  the 
people,  but  it  tended  to  break  the  combination  of  the  giain  sellers,  and  to  bring  down 
prices  to  the  means  of  consumers.  There  was  thus  no  occasion  for  Government  to 
import  grain  on  its  own  account  for  the  use  of  the  regiments  stationed  at 
Malligaum." 

In  order  that   Government  might  be  in  possession  of  full  and  reliable  information 
regarding  the  state  of  grain    markets  throughout  the  mofussU,  the  two  revenue 
Commissionors  were  directed  to  submit  returns  within  stated  intervals  showing  the 
state  of  prices  of  grain  in  the  districts  under  their  respective  charge,  together  with 
the  quantity  of  each  kind  supposed  to  be  available  for  sale.    These  returns  appear 
to  have  been  regularly  made  until  the  opening  of  the  new  harvest." 
In  conclusion,  my  opinion  is  that  the  general  welfare  and  special  circum 
stances  may  demand  such  interference  with  trade,  but  it  should  be  regarded 
as  an  extreme  measure,  to  be  restored  to  with  great  caution,  and  only  to  such 
limited  extent  as  may  serve  to  tide  over  a  temporary  crisis. 

SECTION  3. 

Miscellaneous. 

Group  35.  Question. — To  what  extent  has  emigration  been  re- 
sorteid  to  by  the  people  voluntarily  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  of  our  districts  are  so  large  that  three 
may  be  a  sjreat  deal  of  migration  from  one  part  of  a  district  to  another,  which 
hardly  amounts  to  emigration.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  people  of  the  Ohandar- 
pur  and  Phuljhar  Zemindaris  and  of  the  Raigarh  and  Sarangarh  Feudatory 
estates  of  Sambalpur,  went  into  the  Khalsa,  or  into  the  southern  and  eastern 
Zemindaris  and  states.  In  the  same  way  it  is  believed  that  many  persons  from 
the  Seorinarain  and  Hazur  tahsils  of  Bilaspur,  and  of  Simga  tabsil  and  Lown, 
went  into  the  Mungeli  tahsil  of  Bilaspur,  and  into  the  Dhamtari  tahsil  of  Raipur, 
and  into  the  surrounding  Zemindaris  and  Feudatory  states,  without  leaving 
Chhattisgarh  proper.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  or  what  proportion  of 
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them  came  back  to  their  former  villages  with  the  return  of  prosperity.  From  the 
Wainganga  rice  fields  maoy  thousands  of  people  emigrated  to  the  Berars.  But 
for  some  years  previously,  emigration  to  Berar  had  been  g"ing  on  steadily  from 
the  Nagpur  Province.  I  believe  that  this  emigration  began  with  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labour  in  Berar,  on  the  railway  work?,  in  a  country  then  sparsely 
populated,  but  with  a  vast  quantity  of  good  land  lying  uncultivated.  This 
was  followed  by  an  enormously  enhanced  demand  for  cotton.  The  high 
prices  obtained  during  the  American  war  for  Berar  cotton,  gave  the  cultivators 
the  necessary  capital  for  greatly  extending  their  cultivation  by  hired  labour 
paid  at  high  rates.  Higher  rates  for  the  agricultural  labour  of  weaker  bodied 
and  inexperienced  hands  could  be  given  in  Berar,  than  could  be  afforded  in  the 
Central  Provinces  for  strong  men,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  such  tasks.  This 
happened  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  told  heavily  on  the  town  population,  and  those  who  were  not  paid 
in  grain.  Moreover  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Manchester  now  began  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  home  made  cloth,  and  brought  pressure  on  the  spinning  and 
weaving  classes.  These  classes  could  not  compete  in  our  Provinces  fur  agricul- 
ture employment  with  the  regular  agricultural  labourers,  and  so  it  was  fortunate 
for  our  Provinces,  for  themselves,  and  for  the  Berars,  that  circumstances  were 
favourable  for  emigration.  Daring  1868  and  1869  the  flow  of  peeple  westward 
under  the  pressure  of  famine  was  very  greatly  enhanced,  but  1  cannot  give 
statistics  for  that  year, 

I  have  mentioned  at  page  22  in  my  account  of  the  famine  in  Jubbulpore 
that  I  thought  a  rough  census  was  taken,  and  that  I  had  heard  it  mentioned  that 
there  appeared  to  be  some  40,000  out  of  120,000  not  at  their  homes  about  the 
month  of  September.  As  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  corroboration  of 
this,  save  that  some  papers  since  sent  me  from  Jubbulpore  lead  me  to  think  that 
the  population  of  the  Murwara  Tahsil  in  1867  stood  at  about  120,000.  In  Jan- 
uary 1872  the  population  was  found  to  be  108,000.  I  attribute  what  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  decrease  to  deaths  and  to  emigration.  1  think  that  by  this  time 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  went  away  or  migrated  from  that  tahsil  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  distress  had  returned  to  their  homes.  Probably  25,000  emigrated 
or  migrated  from  that  tahsil,  some  to  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  a  few  to  ISaugor, 
but  mostly  to  the  Chendia  Kowrea  country  of  Bewa,  to  the  east  of  the  Jubbul- 
pore district,  and  to  the  north  of  Mandla.  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Tahsildar 
who  was  then  at  Murwara  writes  to  me  that  he  has  a  recollection  of  a  rough 
census  having  been  made  by  the  Patwaris,  and  that  his  impression  is  that  either 
93,000  or  98,000  were  enumerated.  Further  search  is  being  made.  At  page  42 
will  be  found  all  the  available  information  regarding  the  Saugor  district,  and  at 
page  40  mention  is  made  of  a  rough  census  having  been  taken  in  some  of  the 
Shahgarh  villages, 

Last  hot  weather  there  wa3  a  good  deal  said  about  the  emigration  of  tho  poorer  classes 

,    _      .  .       „  ...  ,      from  Bhandara  arrl  Nagpur  into 

Letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Nagpur  Division,  to  the     tj  t     h  •      a   j      •    xc  •  11 

Secretary  to  the  Chief  CommissionerrCentral  Provinces,-  BeViiT-  1  obtained  demi-officially 
No.  3756,  (fated  13th  September  1870.  some  general  statistics  regarding 

the  emigration  ;  and  I  mentioned 
their  general  result  to  Mr.  Morris.  He  then  desired  me  to  obtain  fuller  figures 
on  the  matter  and  to  submit  an  official  report. 
Jn  compliance  with  those  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  (in  original)  reports 
from  the  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Nagpur  and  Bhandara.  When  I  asked  for 
these  reports,  1  desired  that  approximate  figures  might  be  furnished  for  the  whole 
areas  affected,  and  that  precise  figures  should  be  obtained  (by  enumeration  or 
otherwise)  for  soma  scores  of  villages,  so  that  we  might  deduce  the  percentage  at 
which  the  population  had  been  decreasing  since  the  census  of  November  I860. 
Xt  appears  that  the  emigration  from  Nagpur  has  occurred  mainly  from  the — 

Urarer  ...  )  m  t  -i 

•.>     ,  ,  >  lahsils. 

liamtek  ...  ) 

In  the  Ramtek  Tahsil  a  fresh  census  was  taken  of  16  villages,  and  the  result  showed  that 
•  8,845  souls  in  1866.         the  population*  is  now  20  per  cent  les3  than  it  was  in 
7,177   „    in  1870.         November  1866.    In  the  Umrer  Tahsil  a  fresh  censm 
t  26,077  souls  in  1866.         of  35  villages  was  taken ;  and  it  showed  that  the  popu- 
17,447  ,•     in  1870.         lationf  is  now  more  than  30  per  cent  less  than  in  1866. 
The  Tahsildars  report  that,  so  far  as  they  can  ascertain,  19,760  souls,  or  16  per  cent  of 
its  population  have  left  the  Umrer  Tahsil;  and  that  17,979  souls,  or  13  per  cent  of 
its  population  have  left  the  Ramtek  Tahsil.   Out  of  theso  emigrants  only  3  per  cent 
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were  cultivators,  end  the  rest  were  artizans,  6pinners,  weavers,  and  field  labourers 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  the  causes  of  this  emigration  to  have  been, — 

(1.)  The  repeated  shortness  of  the  crops. 

(2.)  The  continuance  of  high  prices. 

(3.)  The  cessation  of  public  works  or  large  employment  of  labour. 
(4.)  The  tightness  of  the  market  for  petty  loans. 

(5.)  The  constant  falling  off  in  the  weaving  and  spinning  trades  consequent  on  the  dear- 

ness  of  raw  cotton  and  the  increasing  influx  of  Manchester  goods. 
In  the  Bhandara  district  the  emigration  was  largest  from  the — 

Tirora  ...  \ 

Bhandara  ...  >Tahsils. 

Pouni  ...  ) 

A  fresh  census  was  made  in  22  towns  and  villages.  In  these  villages  9,551  souls  had 
emigrated  out  of  GO,  165,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  Deputy 
Commissioner  adds  that  the  Police  report  that  about  28,000  souls  have  emigrated 
out  of  the  whole  district,  or  about  4|  per  cent. 
13 y  own  impression  is,  that  the  figures  now  offered  show  an  emigration  larger  than 
the  truth  for  the  villages  where  a  census  was  held,  and  that  the  general  estimates 
of  district  emigration  offered  by  the  Deputy  Commissioners  are  below  the  truth. 
The  census  taken  without  precautionary  measures  this  year  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  so  searching  and  exhaustive  as  that  of  November  1868 ;  and  thus  the  popula- 
tion figures  now  obtained  are  probably  below  the  truth. 
I  should  estimate  that  the  population*  of  the  eastern  parganas  of  Nagpur  and  the 

western  parganas  of  Bhandara  is  now  about  8  or  9  per 
*  In  aU  about  4  lakhs-  cent  lower  than  it  was  in  November  1866.  The  causes 
of  this  decrease,  are,  I  believe,  exactly  described  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Nagpur.  And  to  this  account  of  the  matter  must  be  added  mention  of  the 
circumstance  that  a  certain  number  of  the  poorer  classes  died  either  from  want 
or  from  diseases  aggravated  by  want  in  the  Limine  year  1869.  The  area  from 
which  the  emigration  took  place,  is  nearly  identical  with  the  .area  of  the  rice 
country.  But  it  is  also  remarkable  that  very  little  emigration  occurred  from  the 
Chan  da  rice  country. 
The  emigration  was  largest  from  the  small  towns 
weaving  and  spinning  trades.  Thus,. — 
'Tomsur,  population  of  1866.,  6,128 
Pouni  „  „  10,925 

Andhursraon  „  ,,  2,749 
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g  *{  Moharee        „  „  5,745 

JJj  I  Tirora  „  „  1,236 

W  |  Sihora  „  „  2,634 

l^Sanghurhi      ,,  „  4,367 

fMohoda         „  „  3,148 

g  |  Koohee  „  „  3,305 

o  ■{  Bheewapur     „  „  4,557 

j  Mandhul        „  „  2,522 

[Welthoor       „  „  2,112 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  trade  in,  and  manufacture  of,  country  cloth  is 
falling  off.  The  Nagpur  Railway  traffic  returns  did  indeed  seem  to  show  that  a  large 
quantity  of  country  cloth  had  been  exported  last  year.  But  I  noted  at  the  time 
that  so  far  as  the  common  opinion  of  the  country  went,  the  trade  in  country  cloth 
was  steadily  going  down. 
It  is  also  true  that  we  have  had  a  cycle  of  five  or  six  years  short  harvests  ;  and  that 
food  has,  until  within  the  last  few  months,  been  extremely  dear.  There  has  also, 
for  two  years  past,  been  more  or  l«ss  of  a  lull  in  road  works  and  local  fund  works. 
It  is  observable  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  emigration  from  the  cotton  and 
jowaree  growing  tahsil  of  Katol.  From  the  Wardba  district  also  there  has  been 
very  little  emigration.  Indeed  many  of  the  Bhandara  emigrants  settle  in  the 
western  parganas  of  Wardha,  which  arc  held  by  the  people  to  bo  part  of  Berar. 
At  more  than  one  Wardha  town  I  have,  during  the  last  two  years,  seen  a  little 
settlement  of  Bhandara  people  {J karri  he  log)  outside  the  village;  these  people 
generally  say  they  hope,  by  and  bye,  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Bhandara. 
The  bulk  of  the  emigrants,  however,  go  across  the  Wardha  into  Berar.  The  peasant 
proprietors  there  seem  to  atford  higher  wages  for  field  work  than  our  ryots  can 
give.  And  in  the  Poorna  valley  and  tho  Akola  districts,  the  land  is,  doubtless, 
more  fertile  than  any  part  of  the  Wardha  river  country,  except  the  pargannas  of 
Amnair,  Ashti  and  Arvi.  While  labour  is  well  paid  for  in  Berar,  millet  (jowari), 
the  common  food  of  the  country,  is  cheap.  For  some  two  years  past  millet  in 
Berar  has  been  cheaper  than  any  food  grain  in  Bhandara  or  Nagpur.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  months  that  rice  in  Bhandara  has  become  cheaper  than  jowari 
in  the  principal  markets  of  Berar. 
If  the  people  go  away,  as  undoubtedly  they  do,  for  their  own  good,  this  exodus  of  tho 
labouring  classes  from  the  rice  country  ought  not  to  cause  regret.  But  I  cannot 
help  feeling  sorry  that  there  should  in  any  of  our  districts  bo  r.uch  a  state  of  affairs, 
as  should  drive  large  numbers  of  a  population,  which  is  confessedly  sparse,  into- 
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emigration.  If  any  of  the  causes  for  this  emigration  are  removeable,  we  ought 
certainly  to  strive  to  take  them  away." 

"  From  the  reports  received  from  the  Deputy  Commissioners  of  the  division,  I  gather 

that  no  less  than  53,678  persons,  including  men,  women 
i  f**J2^  l755;1,farei^ih    and  children  have  emigrated  into  the  East  Berar  divi- 

July  1872,  from  tbe  Commis-       .  ii_rti.ru'  '.  j-u  tor-o 

sioner,  East  Berar,  to  the  First  sion  lrom  the  Oeutral  rrovmces  since  the  year  1868; 
Assistant  Resident.,  Hyderabad,  of  this  number  5,815  have  taken  up  their  residence  in 
the  Ellichpur  district,  they  are  all  employed  as  labours,  and  none  have  settled 
down  as  cultivators, —  45,564  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Oomraoti 
district,  chiefly  in  Taluks  Oomraoti,  Ohandore  and  Moorsee,  which  adjoin  the 
Central  Provinces  ;  of  this  number  129  have  taken  up  land  for  cultivation ;  2,299 
emigrated  into  Woon  ;  of  this  number  39  have  takon  up  land  and  settled  down  as 
cultivators,  and  643  have  since  left  the  district." 

Question. — Have  any  gone  beyond  sea  ? 
No. 

Question. — Have  any  permanently  gone  off  to  settle  in  other  parts 
of  India  ? 

My  impression  is  that  nearly  all  who  left  Murwara  and  who  survived  the 
famine,  eventually  returned.  I  have  met  instances  where  they  had  to  serve  for 
two  and  more  years,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  clear  themselves  of  the 
obligations  contracted  in  the  famine  time. 

Regarding  Berar,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  Government  records 
bearing  on  this  question  :  — 

"  The  districts  in  Berar  into  which  immigration  from  the  Central  Provinces  has  taken 

No.  542-26,  dated  21st  February  1873,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  place  are  the  •  neigh  - 
Commissioner,  to  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Agriculture,  bouring  districts  of 
Revenue  and  Commerce.  Woon,    Omraoti  and 

Ellichpur. 

Into  Woon  2,683  labourers  are  said  to  have  migrated, 
2  683  labourers!'  of  whom  only  144  are  known  to  have  returned  to  their 

homes  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
In  the  same  district  70  cultivators,  coming  from  the  Central  Provinces,  have  settled 

down,  and  have  taken  707  acres  of  land,  renting  it 
70  agiicn  tunsts.  partly  from  Government,  partly  from  persons  who  had 

already  taken  it  on  lease  from  Government. 
The  immigrants  into  the  Omraoti  District  numbered  50,428,  of  whom  8,965  are  known 

to  have  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  41,403.  But 
50,42(8  iramigrants.  °^  tu^3  number,  only  125  were  agriculturists,  or  at  any 

125  agriculturists  only.  rate  took  up  land,  and  they  took  up  2,083  acres  of  land, 
the  rent  on  the  whole  being  Rs.  1,503.  Two-thirds  of 
these  men,  however,  merely  took  up  the  land  in  a  temporary  or  desultory  kind  of 
way,  for  of  the  125,  87  who  had  taken  1,481  acres  at  a  rental  cf  Rs.  910,  aro  re- 
ported as  having  either  died,  or  having  resigned  their  land,  or  as  absent,  or  as 
having  absconded. 

The  number  of  people  who  have  migrated  from  the  Ccnh'al  Provinces  into  the  Ellichpur 
Ellichpur.  District,  i»  given  as  6,214,  of  whom  416  are  reported  to 

6.214  immigrants.  have  returned  to  the  Central  Provinces.    None  of  these 

No  agriculturists.  were  agriculturists  or  settled  down  to  the  cultivation  of 

land. 

As  estimated  by  the  Berar  authorities,  59,395  people  in  all  came  to  Berar,  of  whom 
9,525  only  returned  to  their  homes. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  classes  who  emigrated  from  tho  Central  Provinces  were  not 
agriculturists,  at  any  rate  that  they  have  not  sought  to  earn  their  living  in  Berar 
by  agriculture,  and  this  being  the  case  it  may  bo  fairly  concluded  that  the 
difference  in  the  land  Settlement  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  has  not  had 
much  to  do  with  the  movement.  There  is  moi'eover  no  tax  on  agriculturists  or 
affecting  them  in  the  Central  Provinces,  which  is  not  equally  in  force  in  Berar. 

Tho  great  bulk  of  tho  emigrants  being  theu  of  the  labouring  class,  it  remains  to  bo 
seen  what  the  motive  to  emigration  was.  It  is  well  known  that  for  several  years 
past  the  harvests  in  Bhandara  have  been  poor  and  that  district  suffered  severely  as 
did  also  the  neighbouring  Chanda  District  during  tho  scai'city  of  1868-69.  At  that 
time  food  grains  were  much  cheaper  in  Berar  than  in  the  Central  Provinces,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  large  supplies  of  jowari  were  imported  by  railway  from  Berar 
into  Nagpur  and  Chanda.  Emigration,  which  had  been  going  on  for  several  years 
previously,  no  doubt  then  received  a  powerful  stimulus.    In  the  Introduction  to  the 
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Administration  Report  for  1870-71,  the  matter  was  thus  put : — "  There  had  been  in 

"  parts  of  Nagpur  and  Bhandara  a  cycle  of  five  or  six  years  short  harvests,  food 
"  was  therefore  comparatively  dear,  there  were  no  railway  works  in  progress,  and 
"  road  works  and  other  works  of  the  kind  were  not  being  pushed  on  to  the  same 
"  extent  as  had  been  the  case  ;  there  was  accordingly  a  smaller  demand  for  labour, 
"  and  wages  were  low  ;  lastly,  the  opening  of  the  railway  between  Nagpur  and 
"  Bombay  has  cheapened  English  cotton  goods,  and  has  materially  interfered  with 
"  the  occupations  of  the  weavers  of  the  Nagpur  and  Bhandara  country.  In  times 
"  of  scarcity  these  people  were  the  first  to  feel,  and  also,  when  it  was  evident  that 
"  they  were  able  to  better  their  prospects  and  live  more  comfortably  elsewhere, 
"  the  first  to  go." 

These  men  cannot  take  to  agriculture,  and  they  became  day  laborers.  The  prices  of 
food  grains  have  since  1868  been  perhaps  much  the  same  in  Bhandara  and  the 
Woon,  Omraoti  and  Elichpur  Districts  of  Berar  ;  but  while  in  Bhandara  tho  ave- 
rage wages  of  unskilled  labour  have  been  since  186S  2  annas  a  day,  in  Berar  the 
average  wages  have  been  betweeu  4  and  5  annas,  and  at  certain  seasons  very  much 
higher.  It  is  known  that  every  year  a  certain  nnmber  of  people  cross  the  Wardha 
into  Berar  at  the  time  the  cotton  crop  ripens  and  return  after  it  is  gathered,  and 
thus  there  has  always  been  a  connexion  between  the  two  Provinces," 

Captain  Bloomfield  (see  page  55)  states  that  from  the  lowlands  of  Balaghat, 
some  people,  both  cultivators  and  others,  who  happened,  in  search  of  grain  and 
work,  to  go  to  the  uplands,  found  land  so  cheap,  labour  so  scarce  and  sought  for, 
and  Malguzars  so  ready  to  advance  them  grain,  that  they  were  induced  to  settle 
there. 

Question. — Did  they  go  alone,  or  with  all  members  of  the  family, 
and  with  their  cattle  and  property  ? 

My  impression  is  that  in  Murwara,  it  was  chiefly  the  men  who  left  their 
homes.  • 

Those  who  went  from  the  Wainganga  rice  fields  into  Berar,  went  in  groups 
of  families'.    In  neither  ease  were  they  people  who  had  previously  possessed  cattle 
and  they  had  very  little  property  to  remove.  The  women  going  into  Berar  carried, 
their  spinning  wheels  on  ther  heads  and  their  infants  on  their  backs. 

Question. — How  many  (approximately)  have  not  come  back,  and 
how  many  are  supposed  to  have  died  ? 

Regarding  the  emigration  to  Berar,  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  numbers 
supposed  to  have  remained.  None  are  supposed  to  have  died  from  starvation, 
even  of  those  who  went  away  during  the  time  of  famine. 

There  were  changes  in  the  administrative  divisions  of  the  Jubbulpore  dis- 
trict in  1867  or  1868.  A  part  of  the  Sleemanabad  tahsil  was  added  to  Sehora, 
the  rest  was  joined  on  to  Bijeragogarh  to  form  the  Murwara  tahsil.  We  have 
a  decrease  for  the  whole  district  between  the  census  of  1866  and  that  of  1872  of 
70,358.  Some  40  poor  villages  had  been  meantime  transferred  to  Damoh.  The 
famine  and  its  accompanying  diseases  and  migration  is  accountable  for  the  rest. 
If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  famine  there  were  120,000 
people  in  the  Murwara  tahsil,  if  I  am  also  right  in  thinking  that  there  was  a 
rough  census  or  estimate  indicating  that  in  September  1868  there  were  only 
80,000  found  in  their  villages,  then,  seeing  that  in  January  1872  the  population 
stood  at  108,000,  and  that  probably  all  those  who  had  migrated  and  were  gbing 
to  come  back,  had  returned,  1  give,  but  as  little  more  than  a  guess,  the  following 
estimate : — 

Emigrated  or  migrated  to  other  parts  of  the  districts  or  inmates  of 

poor  houses  in  other  parts  of  tho  district  ...  25,000 

Died  from  starvation  and  its  attendant  diseases,  died  from  the 

cholera  and  small-pox  epidemic  ...  15,000 

Returned  to  their  homes  ...  24,000 

Permanently  remained  abroad  ...  1,000 

The  difference  between  the  120,000,  which  I  think  was  the  population  at  the 
commencement  of  the  famine,  and  the  census  figures  for  January  1«72  is  12,000, 
I  think  that  the  normal  excess  of  births  over  deaths  would  represent  3,000,  and 
this  would  bear  out  my  estimate  of  the  deaths  of  tho  famine  period.  This  is  the 
opinion  which  I  have  always  held.    But  I  note  that  I  entertain  grave  doubts  as 
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regards  the  correctness  of  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1866.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  after  allowing  for  the  villages  transferred  to  Damoh,  there 
could  have  been  a  decrease  of  70,000  people  in  the  whole  district  between  1866 
and  1872. 

Damoh  shows  a  decrease  of  14,000  people. 

Group  36.  —Question. — If  famine-stricken  people  begin  to  emi- 
grate to  a  part  where  it  is  known  they  would  not  find  things  better 
than  in  the  country  they  left,  or  if  they  wander  aimlessly  from  their 
homes,  settling  nowhere,  should  steps  be  taken  to  stop  this,  and  how  ? 

As  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  in  the  locality  they  aim  at  would  produce 
additional  distress,  and,  if  they  went  in  large  numbers,  would  probably  turn  dis- 
tress in  such  parts  into  a  fatal  disaster,  and  as  the  intending  emigrants  would  be 
more  easily  and  effectually  relieved  near  their  homes  and  among  those  on  whom 
they  had  some  natural  claims,  I  would  do  my  best  to  stop  them.  If  they  would 
not  listen  to  me,  1  should  direct  all  subordinates,  including  the  Police,  to  urge  them 
to  go  on  to  the  relief  works  or  accept  of  any  relief  until  some  few  from  among 
themselves  could  be  sent  to  the  part  they  wanted  to  go  to  and  bring  back  infor- 
mation for  the  guidance  of  the  others.  I  would  not  put  any  in  the  poor  houses 
unless  they  were  too  weak  to  work.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  practicable  to 
endeavour  to  compel  them  to  stop. 

Question.— ~\i  they  crowd  into  a  town,  say  the  head-quarters  of 
the  district  or  the  province,  would  you  do  any  thing  to  stop  them  on 
the  way  or  to  prevent  them  from  begging  and  straggling  about  the 
town  when  they  got  there  ? 

I  would  (as  was  done  in  Jubbuipore)  establish  poor  houses  and  other 
relief  measures  on  the  roads  by  which  they  were  coming  into  the  town.  I  should  try 
to  get  the  house-holders  to  refuse  to  give  alms  promiscuously,  and  would  send 
them  to  relief  work,  or,  if  requiring  such  treatment,  to  the  poor  house.  The  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  know  what  to  do  with  those  who  could  work,  but  would 
not  do  so. 

Group  37- — Question. — Is  it  a  recognized  feature  of  the  revenue 
administration  of  your  provinces  to  give  relief  by  the  remission  or 
suspension  of  the  demand  for  land  revenue  when  the  crops  fail  ? 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  Circular 
(No.  101  of  the  18th  December  1868;: — 

Recommendations  having  reached  the  Officiating  Chief  Commissioner  from  several  quar- 
ters for  suspension  or  remission  of  revenue,  he  desires  me  to  indicate  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  he  will  be  prepared  to  sanction  any  relaxation  of  the  Government  demand.  In  the 
first  place  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  for  the  present  there  should  be  no  question  of 
remission  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  suspension,  where  required,  should  be  granted 
only  after  full  consideration  and  in  a  discriminating  manner.  The  Land  Revenue  settlement 
has  in  most  districts  been  but  recently  revised  and  equalised,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  generally  moderate.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ordinary  rule  would  be 
that  good  years  should  pay  for  bad  ones,  but  still  there  will  be  cases,  in  which  land-owners 
have  not  had  time  to  settle  into  their  new  position  or  where  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  nas 
shaken  their  resources,  and  where  some  indulgence  may  very  appropriately  be  shown.  The 
Officiating  Chief  Commissioner,  however  averse  to  listen  to  indiscriminate  proposals  for  suspen- 
sions of  revenue  which  he  considers  at  present  premature  and  unnecessary,  would  be  willing 
to  entertain  any  well  considered  cases  falling  under  the  special  conditions  above  noted,  and 
I  am  therefore  to  prescribe  the  following  procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  submission  of 
applications  of  the  kind. 

if  Deputy  Commissioners  have  reason  to  consider  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  press 
in  any  particular  case  for  payment  of  the  revenue  they  should  first  of  all  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  revenue  debtor  is  really  without  means,  whether  from  the  high  prices  obtained  from 
the  residue  of  his  present  cw>ps,  or  from  previous  accumulations  to  meet  the  Government 
demand.  He  should  then  ascertain  how,  if  the  Government  demand  were  suspended,  it 
could  be  arranged  that  the  suspension  should  reach  the  cultivators ;  in  short  he  should  take 
means  of  securing  that  the  indulgence  conceded  by  the  Government  to  the  landlord  should 
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be  extended  by  the  latter  to  his  tenants.  Lastly,  he  should  arrange  definitely  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  suspended  instalments  at  some  fixed  future  period.  Before  forwarding  any  ap- 
plication for  suspension  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  the  Divisional  Commissioner  should 
thoroughly  satisfy  himself  on  all  the  above  points. 

The  general  remission  of  the  land  revenue  on  a  large  scale  will  seldom  be  necessary, 
although  it  may  be  proper  to  grant  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  demand.  The  complete 
failure  of  crops  is  most  commonly  confined  to  limited  areas,  and  eveu  in  the  worst  seasons 
there  will  be  some  estates  in  which  the  loss  is  small,  and  more  in  which  the  deficiency  of  pro- 
duce is  compensated  by  the  rise  in  prices.  In  1860-61  the  loss  in  the  North- Western  Provin- 
ces hardly  exceeded  6  or  7  lakhs  out  of  about  148  lakhs  of  rupees.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  should  be  prepared  to  allow  remission  of  revenue  in  every  case  in  which  it  may 
be  shown  to  be  really  proper. 

When  remissions  of  revenue  are  made  they  should  be  contingent  on  a  suitable  remission 
of  rent  being  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the  landlord.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  expedient, 
when  the  destruction  of  crops  has  become  an  ascertained  fact  and  under  such  limitations  as 
may  be  named  by  the  local  Government  to  invite  the  landlords  to  remit  or  suspend  the  collec- 
ture  of  rents,  on  the  assurance  that  a  corresponding  remission  or  suspension  of  the  land 
revenue  will  then  be  allowed  to  them." 

In  view  of  the  increased  numbers  of  transfers  of  estates  which  occurred  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  famine,  of  the  small  sums  realized  by  the  sale  in  a 
few  instances,  of  the  extraordinary  smallness  of  the  remissions  and  suspensions  as 
compared  with  those  given  in  other  parts  of  India  on  similar  occasions  and  with 
what  had  been  given  both  by  the  Bhonslah  government  and  in  some  districts  of 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  I  submit  these  considerations.  First,  the  set- 
tlements were  then  quite  new,  assessments  had  everywhere  been  equalized,  the 
proprietary  body  had  just  then  been  freely  given  a  concession  worth,  commercially 
valued,  over  three  millions  sterling  Under  the  expired  settlements,  when  assess- 
ments were  not  nearly  so  equally  distributed,  remissions  and  suspensions  had  been 
common.  To  have  perpetuated  a  habit  of  seeking  remissions  at  the  outset  of 
our  new  settlement  would  have  been  probably  an  act  of  culpable  weakness,  while 
firmness  was  likely  to  insure  a  general  increase  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned. 

It  was  well  known  and  duly  considered  that  in  special  cases  some  of  those  on 
whom  proprietary  right*  had  been  conferred,  by  reason  of  their  inherited  claims, 
were  deeply  involved,  and  were  hardly  fitted  for  the  position  of  Malguzars,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  burden  of  their  inherited  debt,  partly  on  account  of  their  own 
personal  want  of  prudence.  Such  persons  had,  in  some  cases,  to  sell  their  property, 
and  were  at  once  replaced  by  others  possessed  of  capital  and  of  the  personal 
qualities  which  qualified  them  to  assume  the  position,  and  far  better  to  do  justice 
to  the  villages  and  lands  which  they  purchased.  However  much,  on  sentimental 
grounds,  we  may  regret  such  transfers,  yet  we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  the 
advantages  more  than  outweighed  the  disadvantages.  I  do  not  remember  any 
case  in  which  any  large  estates,  held  by  men  possessed  of  any  sort  of  political  in- 
fluence, suffered  under  the  policy  adopted. 

The  land  revenue  assessment  is  based  on  the  principle  of  good  and  of  average 
years,  and  of  years  below  the  average  covering  exceptional  losses.  A  sufficient 
margin  of  profit  was  left  to  the  land-holders  to  admit  of  the  regular  payment  of 
revenue  under  much  more  than  ordinary  fluctuations  of  the  seasons.  Special 
cases  will  be  dealt  with,  no  doubt,  with  all  justifiable  leniency.  A  season  of  extreme 
drought,  if  very  general,  would  be  met  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Practically,  no  great  difficulty  was  found  in  collecting  the  land  revenue,  with  a  tri- 
vial exception  in  the  parts  of  Chhattisgarh,  where  the  cultivation  is  limited  to  rice, 
under  a  single  year's  total  failure  of  the  crops.  The  question  of  suspension  on  a  large 
scale  was  discussed  for  Chhattisgarh,  but  it  was  found  that  the  landowners  con- 
sidered  this  would  be  injurious  to  themselves,  for  then  they  would  be  unable  to 
collect  from  their  cultivators,  and  under  the  shifting  tenures  and  migratory  pro- 
pensities of  their  ryots,  they  could  not  expect  to  recover  any  large  proportion 
of  the  rents  suspended.  In  Bhandara,  Balaghat,  Saugor,  Damoh  and  Jubbulpore, 
where  the  famine  was  severe,  the  land  revenue  was  paid  up  in  full.  In  parts  of 
Chhattisgarh  suspension  would  generally  be  equivalent  to  remission,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given  above.  I  do  not  say  that  1  would  never  ask  for  remissson,  in 
consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  one  year's  crops,  or  perhaps  of  one  harvest, 
but  I  may  say,  that  with  our  present  assessments,  I  think  such  recommendaton 
c<  uld  not  be  justified,  save  on  very  exceptional  and  strong  personal  claims. 
Except  in  tliese  very  rare  cases,  suspension  would  be  the  utmost  which,  were  I  in 
charge  of  a  district,  I  could  recommend. 
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In  Appendix  F.'  I  bave  shown  the  transfers  of  land  and  prices  obtained  at 
that  period  and  subsequent  years  in  Murwara. 

Group  38  —  Question — Ts  the  duty  of  searching  out  distress  in 
time  of  famine  in  the  villages  and  the  people's  homes  one  that  properly 
belongs  to  Government,  or  is  it  sufficient  for  Government  to  offer 
means  of  obtaining  relief,  and  to  expect  that  the  famine-stricken  will 
come  of  themselves  and  make  use  of  these  means  ? 

It  is,  I  consider,  the  duty  of  Government  to  save  life,  and  it  is  wise  to  do 
so.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  and  beyond  the  means  of  any  Government  to 
raise  the  whole  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  lower  strata  of  which  are,  at  the 
best  (f times,  not  far  above  the  "high-water  level"  of  waut,  to  a  point  beyond 
the  reach  of  famine.  It  is  in  the  Dower  of  Government  to  provide  relief  for  not 
a  few  among  our  population  who  will  not,  or  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not,  come  to  it. 
This  has  been  proved  by  experience.  Where  private  charity  or  the  help  of  friends 
or  neighbours  fail,  it  being  within  the  power  of  Government  without  incurring 
unjustifiable  expenditure,  it  becomes,  I  think,  the  duty  of  Government  to  seek  out 
such  cases,  and  to  bring  the  sufferers,  who  else  must  die,  under  the  protection  of 
its  own  organized  relief  measures. 

Question. — If  it  is  proper  to  depute  special  officers  to  inspect 
villages  and  urge  the  people  to  accept  the  relief  offered,  what  steps 
do  you  consider  necessary  for  strengthening  the  ordinary  District 
staff  and  enabling  them  to  carry  out  these  duties? 

Those  who  are  able  to  work,  and  will  not  come  to  the  works  provided  for 
them,  have  enough  done  for  them  when  they  have  been  told  where  they  can 
obtain  work.  For  this  we  want  no  special  agency.  Those  officials  who  are 
employed  for  relief  purposes  generally,  the  Revenue  officials,  the  Police,  the 
village  Kotwals,  and  the  Malguzars,  can  give  the  necessary  information  in  every 
village  of  every  district. 

For  those  who  are  generally  more  helpless,  and  for  those  who  are  re- 
duced in  strength,  I  think  the  same  agency  would  suffice,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  distress.  Even  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  very  few 
selected  men  going  through  the  villages,  to  impress  on  the  Malguzars,  and  on 
the  villagers  as  a  body  their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Government  arrangements. 

Question. — What  class  of  officers  should  be  selected  for  such 
duties,  and  what  areas  assigned  to  them  ? 

The  most  active,  steady  minded  and  trustworthy  men  obtainable  should 
be  employed  ;  the  area  would  be  determined,  first  by  the  number  of  such  men 
available;  next  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  by  the  density  or  sparseness  of 
the  population  and  similar  considerations. 

Question. — May  these  officers  best  be  servants  of  Government, 
or  should  they  be  taken  from  the  non-official  class  ? 

I  have  seen  one  or  two  instances  of  non-official  volunteers  in  Jubbulpore, 
and  I  think  several  instances  in  Dinagepore,  of  sons  of  men  of  some  position 
who  voluntarily  undertook  such  hard  work.  If  such  be  available,  all  the 
better.  But  our  ministerial  staff  at  all  times  is  too  small  to  allow  of  their 
being  indented  on  ;  the  Police,  except  as  volunteers,  when  off  duty,  have  an  extra 
amount  of  crime  to  deal  with.  All  these  can  and  will  help,  but  for  regular 
inspection,  special  men  are  wanted;  Government  servants,  in  preference  to  other 
than  exceptionally  eligible  non-official  volunteers  must  be  employed.  They  have 
reputations  to  maintain,  future  expectations  to  look  to  ;  they  have  training  and 
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discipline,  matters  of  great,  importance.  In  Dinagepore  we  were  most  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  native  officers  from  the  Bengal  Cavalry  and  also 
from  the  Infantry,  and  they  worked  admirably. 

Questions— What  should  be  their  precise  duties,  and  what  super- 
vision should  be  provided  to  see  that  they  carry  out  these  duties  ? 
At  what  period  may  it  become  expedient  to  organise  such  an  extra 
famine  establishment  ? 

I  would  not  attempt  to  set  any  limits  to  the  duties  of  such  Inspectors. 
They  should  have  general  duties  and  responsibilities  as  wide  almost  in  their 
spheres  and  particular  areas  as  the  Officer  in  charge  of  relief  operations,  reporting 
to  him  personally  and  orally  and  submitting  their  written  notes.  As  soon  as  it 
is  known  that  a  wide-spread  famine  of  considerable  duration  has  to  be  met,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  providing  such  organized  assistance. 

Question. — To  what  extent,  and  under  what  general  circumstances 
has  there  been  any  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
distress  to  reject  measures  of  relief  offered  to  them  ? 

There  was  no  reluctance  whatever  observed  by  me  in  Bengal.  But  with  our 
people,  it  is  very  different.  I  would  refer  to  the  recorded  experience  of  (a)  the 
late  Captain  Ducat,  (b)  Major  Stewart,  (c)  Captain  Twyford  and  [d)  Major 
Bloomfield. 

Question. — Where  determined  disinclination  has  been  shown  by 
any  portion  of  the  population  to  leave  their  villages  and  go  to  relief 
works  or  poor-houses,  what  has  been  the  probable  cause  of  such  a 
state  of  things  ? 

I  attribute  this  in  Jubbulpore  to  the  shyness  of  the  poorer  people  in  remote 
villages,  who  had  been  brought  but  very  little  into  contact  with  the  world  beyond 
their  own  and  the  immediately  surrounding  villages,  and  to  their  jungle  instincts, 
leading  them  to  prefer  trying  to  subsist  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  for- 
ests. The  apathy  evinced  on  the  rice  fields  of  Balaghat  and  Chbattisgarh  is  re- 
markable. They  seemed  indeed  to  lack  the  spirit  to  try  what  they  could  do  at 
unaccustomed  work.  They  seemed  to  ask  themselves,  like  the  lotus  eaters,  "why 
should  we  toil?"  and  went  off  to  seek  for  berries,  leaves  and  roots. 

Question. — Can  it  be  traced  to  improper  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  applicants  for  relief,  or  for  admitting  them  to  employ- 
ment on  works,  to  an  insufficient  allowance  of  food,  or  wages,  or  to 
any  such  causes  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  belief,  no  such  causes  existed.  Those  who  came  for  work 
or  relief,  and  not  a  few  who  were  brought  to  it,  pulled  through  the  trouble  with 
health  and  strength  almost  unimpaired,  save  from  cholera  and  other  diseases  sub- 
sequently contracted  or  previously  engendered. 

Question. — Can  any  other  causes  be  named  which  may  have  con- 
duced to  the  disinclination  to  seek  relief,  such  as  physical  prostration 
or  habitual  want  of  confidence  in  officials,  &c.  ? 

I  think  the  people  did  not  lack  in  confidence  towards  us;  there  may  have 
been  something  like  moral  or  mental  prostration,  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  but  as  Major  Stewart,  the  District  Superintendent  of 


(a)  Page  81. 

(6)  Page  67  and  73. 

(r)  Pages  fi7  and  68. 

{d)  Page  55. 
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Police  in  Raipur  observed,  "the  attitude  of  the  people  was  one  of  quite  submissive 
suffering"  What  was  fated  would  come  to  pass. 

Group  39. — These  questions  are  probably  meant  for  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  famine  of  1877-78  only.  As  regards  the  Central  Provinces  I  have  al- 
ready given  all  the  available  information  at  page  199. 

Group  40- — These  questions  also  are  hardly  intended  for  these  Provinces. 
In  case  of  severe  famime,  I  think  the  present  staff  of  Civil  Officers  would  have 
to  be  considerably  assisted. 

Group  41-— For  these  questions  again  I  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  give 
an  answer.  But  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  observing  that  in  Bengal  orders 
or  instructions  occasionally  reached  me  openly,  and  so  became  known  to  the 
public,  which  I  thought  would  have  been  far  better  communicated  in  a  less  public 
manner,  if  not  in  cypher.  For  instance,  where  a  maximum  limit  of  relief  was 
prescribed,  a  Circle  officer  was  a  few  hours  afterwards  liable  to  be  accosted  and 
told  by  a  well-  informed  beggar  that  Government  had  ordered  such  and  such  relief 
or  support  to  be  given  to  him  ;  that  he  stood  on  his  rights,  and  if  they  were 
denied  him,  he  would  send  in  a  written  complaint  and  otherwise  give  trouble  to 
the  Circle  officer. 

Group  42.  Question. — Mention  if  any  irregularities  or  frauds 
took  place  in  the  application  of  money,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  and  how  and  to  what  extent  ? 

In  the  Central  Provinces..  I  believe  no  serious  cases  which  were  talked  of 
escaped  without  punishment.  In  Bengal  there  was  much  talk.  I  did  my  best, 
and  prosecuted  in  every  case  where  I  possibly  could,  but  I  think,  in  every  case 
of  magnitude,  without  success. 

1  would  not  attempt  a  guess  at  the  extent  to  which  frauds  may  have  been 
perpetrated. 

Group  44 — Question. — What  has  the  effect  of  famine  been  in 
your  experience  on  the  subsequent  condition  of  a  district  ? 

I  served  in  Bilaspur  in  the  years  1873-74.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a 
trace  observable  of  the  preceding  famine ;  it  was  seldom  spoken  of,  unless  ques- 
tions were  asked  about  it.  I  have  very  recently  been  in  the  Murwara  tahsil,  and 
the  country  appears  to  be  much  better  off  than  it  was  before  the  famine. 

Question. — Where  villages  were  deserted,  have  they  been  perma- 
nently depopulated  or  has  the  population  returned  to  them  ? 

Apparently  the  population  has  generally  returned  to  them.  No  villages  ap- 
pear to  have  been  depopulated,  except  in  Raipur,  where  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  particularly  migratory.  "  People  left  the  distressed  tracts  in  large  numbers 
"  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  landlords  to  support  them,  and  fourteen  villages 
"  became  deserted,  and  were  recommended  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Gtfvernmen 
"  wastes.  Other  villages  with  40  or  50  ryots  are  reduced  to  2  or  3.  In  most 
*'  cases  the  malguzars  are  poor,  and  will  take  years,  perhaps  will  never,  be  able  to 
"  recover,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cultivators,  and  re- 
"  duction  in  the  area  cultivated.  The  poverty  of  the  landlords  will  be  an  effec- 
"  tualbar  for  some  years  to  come  to  their  being  able  to  replenish  their  agricultural 
"  stock  or  being  their  villages  up  to  their  former  state  of  prosperity." 

The  fourteen  villages  mentioned  above  were  brought  into  the  District  unre- 
served forest  area. 

Question. — Has  much  land  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  for 
how  long  has  this  decrease  in  the  cultivated  area  continued  ? 

Not  withstanding  the  great  exertions  made  at  the  sowings  of  1869-70  to  re- 
coup by  extending  the  area  of  cultivation,  it  seems  that  the  cultivated  area  reced- 
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ed  by  73,563  acres  from  what  it  had  stood  at  in  the  year  before.  In  1869  the 
area  was  1,849,874  acres.    In  1876-77  it  was  in  excess  of  2,350,000  acres. 

In  Shahgarh  ( of  Saugor  )  the  cultivation  receded  from  15,188  to  9,983  acres. 

Out  of  the  1,436  villages  in  the  Bilaspur  and  Seorinarain  Tahsils  in  the 
year  1869-70  only  466  villages  were  fully  sown,  and  534  were  two- thirds,  405 
half  sowD,  and  31  were  more  or  less  waste. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  cholera  epidemic  and  the 
great  losses  among  the  cattle,  beyond  doubt  a  great  portion  of  this  decrease  in  the 
cultivation  was  due  to  the  want  of  seed  grain. 

In  the  Murwara  tahsil  the  course  of  cultivation  is  thus  shown: — 


1866-67 

248,937 

1867-68 

240,165 

1863-69 

203,969 

1869-70 

171,681 

1870-71 

180,317 

1871-72 

185,543 

1872-73 

178,285 

.1873-74 

199,867 

1874-75 

211,588 

1875-76 

222,768 

1H76-77 

248,630 

Question. — Has  it  been  due  to  want  of  cultiva  tors,  of  plough  bul- 
locks, or  of  capital  and  of  seed  grain  ? 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Saugor  was  of  opinion  that  in  Shahgarh 
it  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Tahsildar  to  urge  the  giving  of  Taccavi  ad- 
vances for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain. 

In  Murwarra  I  attribute  it  to  the  los3  of  cultivators  through  the  cholera  and 
small-pox  epidemics,  perhaps  also  directly  to  deaths  from  famine,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place  to  the  great  mortality  among  the  cattle.  The  matter  of  seed  grain 
Avas  adequately  met  by  Government  help.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might 
have  been  better  not  to  have  looked  strictly  for  security  on  such  advances,  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  loan  of  seed  grain,  especially  if  made  by  Government, 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  that  bad  debts  would 
hardly  be  made.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country  a  debt  for  seed  grain 
is  allowed  precedence  over  all  others.  In  such  cases  the  management  of  the  total 
advance  fur  each  village  had  better  be  entrusted  to  the  Malguzar.  In  Bilaspur 
much  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  the  want  of  seed  grain,  as  well  as  to  the 
losses  of  cultivators  by  death  and  migration,  and  the  excessive  loss  of  cattle. 

In  Itaipur  the  same  causes  reduced  considerably  the  number  of  cultivators 
and  of  agricultural  labourers,  while  cattle  disease  or  the  effect  of  want  of  food 
and  exposure  swept  off  a  third  of  the  cattle  of  the  district.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner noticed  that  "the  seed  grain  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  met  by  the 
"  action  of  Government,  had  been  dealt  with,  and  up  to  the  30th  June  1869 
"  advances  aggregating  Rs.  10,135  had  been  made.  The  applications  would  have 
"  been  much  more  numerous,  but  for  the  local  custom  called  ''barhi."  No  one  who 
"  could  get  seed  grain  by  this  customary  process  would  dream  of  borrowing  money 
"  from  Government  to  purchase  it,  because  the  great  difference  (perhaps  400  per 
"  cent)  in  price  between  grain  now  and  at  harvest  time  would  necessarily  entail  a 
"  loss  much  greater  in  degree  than  that  resulting  from  the  payment  being  made 
"  in  kind." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS. 


Group  25.  Question. — Have  any  customary  claims  or  prescrip- 
tive rights  in  the  use  of  water  from  tanks  or  water-courses  grown  up 
in  your  provinces  ? 

In  the  Bilaspur  district,  where  tanks  are  common,  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
village  administration  paper  shows  the  rule  prevailing  as  to  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane where  it  is  grown ;  the  thirteenth,  the  village  custom  as  regards  assistance 
rendered  by  cultivators  to  proprietors;  the  fourteenth,  the  village  custom  regard- 
ing the  use  and  construction  of  tanks  and  wells. 

"  With  the  possession  of  the  village  lands  passed  all  those  works  of  material  improve- 
ment by  which  the  new  Patel  hoped  to  ensure  the  reali- 
Settlement  Report,  Bhandara    zation  of  the  Government  demands.  1  can  recal  but  frw 
District,  page  103.  instances  where  the  old  family  continued  to  retain  an 

interest  in  the  tank  that  their  forefathers  had  raised  after  they  had  ceased  to  engage 
for  the  village.  The  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  that  while  all  parties,  Patel  and 
cultivators,  lend  their  aid  to  repair  the  tank,  the  obligation  to  do  so  rests  primarily 
with  the  former ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  an  absentee,  and  when  the  ousted  land- 
holder's family  have  although  evicted  from  the  Patelship  continued  to  live  in  the 
village  in  a  position  of  comfort  and  respectability,  perhaps  even  as  the  manager  of 
the  absentee  landlord,  that  the  former  has  contrived  to  retain  an  interest  in  the 
tank.  This  interest  is  shown  by  his  realizing  a  separate  water  rent  from  the  culti- 
vators, and  by  letting  out  the  fishery  and  gathering  the  water  rents.  But  these 
instances  are  rare.  There  are  hardly  a  dozen  villages  where  any  other  than  the 
landlord  takes  payment  for  the  water.  This  tenure  of  the  tanks  is  quite  opposed 
to  the  custom  that  has  ruled  regarding  wells  and  trees.  Whoever,  were  he  a  culti- 
vator,  or  were  he  the  Patel,  sunk  the  one  or  planted  the  other,  his  interest  in  them  re- 
mained, even  after  he  himself  had  given  up  the  village  or  fields,  and  even  if  he  did 
not  continue  to  reside." 

I  can  give  no  further  information,  peyond  rhat  a  clause  has  been  entered 
in  the  Central  Province  Draft  Revenue  bill,  withdrawing  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  Civil  Courts  questions  regarding  submergence  of  lands  due  to  the  making 
cf  tanks  or  increasing  of  their  storage  areas. 

Recently,  with  reference  to  proposed  legislation  relating  to  easements  the 
Government  of  India  enquired  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  prescriptive  rights  to  draw  up,  pen  back  and  divert  water  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  Government  to  regulate  its  distribution.  To  this  it  was 
answered  that  in  the  Central  Provices  there  is  no  trace  of  any  right  belonging 
to  Government  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  water,  but  it  seems  expedient  to 
reserve  to  Government  a  right  of  this  kind. 

The  additional  clause  proposed — 

"  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  any  right  or  local 
"  usage  recorded  in  the  record  of  rights  duly  made  or  authenticated  at  a  regular 
"  settlement  or  re-settlement  of  land  revenue  "  was  approved  of  by  the  Local 
Government  as  providing  in  an  adequate  manner  for  all  rights  enjoyed  by  rural 
communities. 

Groups  26  &  27.  Question. — If  anywhere  it  befound  that  the  tanks 
&c  are  so  small  and  numerous  that  Government  cannot  practically 
carry  out  their  supervision  and  maintenance,  would  it  be  expe- 
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dient  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  imposing  on  the  cultivators  or 
proprietors  who  benefit  by  the  water  the  duty  of  carrying  out  all 
necessary  repairs  or  works  for  securing  the  irrigation  in  an  efficient 
condition  ?  How  far  do  obligations  rest  on  Zemindars  or  other  supe- 
rior landholders  to  maintain  tanks  or  other  irrigation  works  ? 

It  is  certain  that  this  could  not  be  undertaken  by  Government  in  these  Pro- 
vinces. I  consider  that  the  interests  of  the  landholders  and  of  the  villagers, 
together  with  the  village  customs  as  recorded  in  the  village  administration  papers 
sufficiently  provide  for  the  due  supervision  and  the  full  maintenance  of  all 
existing  and  utilized  irrigation  tanks,  and  that  the  obligations  thus  properly 
recognized  by  Government  do  not  require  to  be  specifically  enforced.  There  are 
some  instances  in  which  proprietary  right  has  been  bestowed  on  condition  that 
the  grantee  shall  supervise  and  maintain  a  tank  of  public  importance.  Such 
cases  require  to  be  watched,  to  see  that  the  responsible  person  acts  up  to  his 
engagements. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Statement  showing  rain-fall  for  each  month  in  the  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces 

from  1868  to  1877. 


District  Saugor. 


Years. 

Months. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

d 

«5 

June. 

July. 

August, 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1868  ... 

050 

3-00 

10-40 

1-90 

15-20 

3 1  00 

Famine  in  the  Noith  East- 

1869 ... 

0-40 

340 

16-30 

8-37 

16-80 

43) 

1-30 

50-87 

ern   portion   of  the 

1870  ... 

1-60  0-10 

065 

0-20 

7-81 

19-22 

12-30 

7-97 

365 

53-50 

district. 

1871  ... 

1-02  0-35 

o-i  0 

115 

14-65 

2412 

15-33 

11-39 

o-ao 

0-50 

68-91 

1872  ... 

032 

0-53,  0-30 

1-30 

3-55 

20-63 

12-67 

7-16 

0-20 

46  66 

1873  ... 

108 

0-18 

0-23 

M5 

10-22 

11  00 

17-75 

41-61 

1874  ... 

094 

o-oi 

1-30 

1578 

23-66 

21  39 

5-73 

68-81 

1875  ... 

0  51 

0-31 

5-19 

28-60 

19-26 

5-70 

118 

0-55 

61-30 

1876  ... 

2-89 

26  62 

13-11 

807 

0-26 

... 

50  95 

1877  ... 

3-04  0-47 

1-04 

036 

5-97 

7-19 

4-29 

0-36 

1-34 

*l-74 

25  80 

*  Injury     done     to  the 

succeeding  rabi  crops. 

Mean  ... 

0-84 

•19 

•11 

•31 

■33 



6  34 

18-69 

11-96 

1 

9-61 

1-07 

003 

•43 

49-94 

District  Damoh. 


Years. 

Months. 

"3 

o 
i— 

Remarks. 

>, 

u 

«« 

3 

a 

c« 
*-> 

<S 
3 
u 

Xi 
<o 

Eh 

o 
u. 
t4 

h 

a, 

< 

a 

a> 
a 
a 
~> 

j>> 

~5 
<-> 

IS 

to 

3 
•< 

u 

a 
p 
0 

o 

a. 

o 

© 

£> 
O 
43 

O 

O 

a> 

a 

> 

si 

m 

a 

0> 
D 
U 

Q 

1868  ... 

1869  ... 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

Mean  ... 

0-70 
0-40 
0-80 
0-60 

0-  80 

1-  25 

175 

o-i'o 

0-80 
0-40 

0-30 
0-80 
0-80 
0-20 

0-40 

0-  40 

1-  50 
0-35 

110 

0-30 
0-40 

0-  20 

1-  05 

3-00 
3-40 
600 
11-90 
2-60 

0-  90 
16-40 

6-05 

1-  22 
9  73 

1330 
16-40 
10-50 
13-95 
13-50 
18-6'i 
26-40 
26-75 
41-95 
4-61 

0-60 
9  80 
10-20 
13-60 
26-10 
18-45 
2195 
1C-10 
15-95 
8-27 

5-  10 

13-  50 
12-70 

14-  80 
460 

20-15 

6-  20 
12-20 

6-80 
226 

690 
6-80 

0-20 
... 

005j 

2-50 

0-10 

•••! 

020 
1-00 

1-60 

005 

*0-90 

23  20 
51-80 
4830 
56  05 
51-20 
59-41 
72  60 
5595 
65  92 
3182 

Severe  famine  especially 
in  Northern  and  Eastern 
parts. 

♦Little  damage   done  to 
succeeding  rabi. 

•63 

•13 

•21 

•26 

•30 

612 

18-60 

;i3-50 

9-83 

1 

764 

0-0 1 

•37 

51-62 
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District  Jubbulpore. 


Months. 

Years. 

Remarks. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

>. 

a 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

u 
a> 
X> 

8 

o 

V 

Q 

Total. 

1868  ... 

2-81 

Ml 

MS 

0-04 

032 

934 

5-81 

4-25 

3-81 

0-16 

28-80 

1869  ... 

0-08 

j0-68 

3-37 

28-25 

8-90 

16-97 

5-06 

Oil 

63-45 

1870  ... 

0-62 

0-22 

j  1  '47 

14-16 

27-39 

18-75 

12-63 

2-27 

0  21 

77-72 

1871  ... 

0-37 

0-61 

0-02 

0-71 

12-41 

19-71 

11-20 

13-19 

1-00 

59-22 

1872  ... 

0-27 

0-14 

2-04 

0-65 

5-45 

28-67 

21-95 

6-14 

1*48 

0-40 

67-19 

1873  ... 

C-49 

024 

0-76 

0-93 

17-64 

11-67 

14-24 

0-21 

46-18 

1874  ... 

0-36 

0-13 

... 

0-97 

18-52 

2533 

36-99 

4-38 

020 

005 

86-93 

1S75  ... 

0-20 

0-08 

o-'fo 

7-49 

22-60 

8-80 

11-54 

0-82 

005 

51-68 

1876  ... 

0-99 

3-26 

26-99 

15-23 

10-16 

56-63 

1877  ... 

233 

1-09 

1-9*8 

3-32 

2-53 

18-07 

663 

10-60 

4-94 

1-07 

*0-57 

53-13 

1878  .., 

0-38 

•21 

Mean  ... 

•70 

•38 

•75 

•4i] 

1 

•63 

9-30 

20-90, 

14-83 

9-80 

1-09 

03 

•24 

59  09 

28-80  Severe  famine  in  North  of 
tbe  district. 


♦Succeeding  spring  crops 
injured. 


District  Narsinghpur. 


Months. 

Years. 

i 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

a 
a 
a 
>-a 

July. 

to 
3 

so 
a 
< 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1868  ... 

0-30 

2-01 

6-87 

205 

6-00 

0-40 

1869  ... 

030 

3'30 

16-51 

7-70 

13-90  5  70 

0-90 

1870  ... 

6-30 

010 

083 

0-30 

9-00 

1280 

10-30 

10-50  2  80 

1871  ... 

100 

2-40 

... 

1-90 

21-20 

20-70 

980 

1320  ... 

1872  ... 

1-30 

2-00 

8-50 

1390 

2550 

5  00  4  10 

0-30 

1873  ... 

0-40 

o'so 

0-20 

0-10 

1-60 

1520 

11-90 

17-20 

046 

1874  ... 

0-80  15-60 

19-30 

14-90 

2-70 

1875  ... 

040 

0  20 

23-10 

28-60 

13  85 

8-76  0-70 

•  ■ 

1876  ... 

... 

... 

1-01 

14-49 

17-77 

8-01 

... 

1877  ... 

1-90 

222 

094 

073 

119 

4-30 

14-51 

926 

684 

003 

*211 

1878  ... 

•56 

Mea  n  . . . . 

•36 

•52 

•35 

S4 

■45 

8-96 

16-29 

1230 

9-21 

1-38 

•37 

Remarks. 


5054 


Crops  saved  by  the 
late  in  September. 


1763 
4831 
4693 
70-20 
60-60 
47-56 
5330 
75  61 
41-28 

44  03  *Succeed 


rain 


ing  rabi 
much  injured. 


crops 


District  Hoshangabad. 


Months. 

Years. 

Remarks. 

January. 

February. 

Maroh. 

April. 

May. 

J  une. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

CD 

a 

CD 
> 

o 

December. 

Total. 

1868  ... 

2-55 

•  •  * 

040 

315 

11-10 

6-80 

560 

29-60 

Crops  saved  by  rain  late 

1869  ... 

•  •  * 

020 

360 

11-60 

13-60 

11-20 

2-10 

1-80 

44-10 

in  September. 

1870  ... 

050 

0  10 

003 

710 

10-20 

9-40 

5-10 

0-29 

o-io 

32-82 

1871  ... 

0-15 

090 

1430 

15-40 

12-80 

22  40 

020 

0:50 

66-65 

1872  ... 

0-02 

0-07 

001 

009 

12-60 

14-00 

7-70 

1-50 

• 

0-20 

36-19 

1873  ... 

0-60 

010 

100 

10-42 

10-40 

19-60 

42-12 

1874  ... 

•  •  • 

0-15 

11-35 

15-30 

12-80 

5*10 

44-7G 

1875  ... 

902 

23-79 

11-31 

18-72 

0-39 

o'-i'o 

6333 

1876  ... 

0-02 

436 

15- 18'  18-58 

1002 

48-16 

1877  ... 

1-43 

0-53 

0-12 

0-06 

042 

4-28 

14-38 

8-99 

1-34 

2-68 

*3-26 

37-49 

*  Wheat  crop  in  spring  of 

1878  ... 

•12 

•98 

1878  almost  totally  lost. 

Mean  ... 

•52 

•06 

•02|  0  01 

•22 

5-82 

13-99 

'  11-87 

1068 

•69 

003 

•58 

4451 

District  Nimar. 


Months. 

Years. 

J  anuary 

Fabruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

h 

CD 
.£> 

a 

CD 

> 
O 

ti 
& 

S 

CD 
O 

E 
O 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1868  ... 

060 

1 112 

1436 

1 

8-68 

3-75 

38-51 

1869  ... 

016 

0-80 

5-19 

857 

4-73 

12-37!  0-58 

0-38 

32-78 

1870  ... 

0  10 

002 

13-14 

9  55 

441 

3-491  1-89 

011 

32-71 

1871  ... 

324 

0-64 

241 

336 

387 

7-57 

0-15 

0  07 

21-31 

1872  ... 

0-  06 

0-86 

379 

1715 

4-19 

9-38 

0-56 

203  38-02 

1873  ... 

060 

201 

0-05 

066 

632 

7'42 

6-47 

7-39 

80-92 

1874  ... 

006 

712 

1317 

6-72 

3-92 

30-99 

1875  ... 

106 

0-09 

429 

7-95 

7-25 

10-64 

004 

31-32 

1876  ... 

1-02 

7-34 

1218 

5-29 

25-83 

1877  ... 

064 

2-82 

0  12 

012 

4-87 

6-54 

11-27 

0-74 

0-94 

006 

106 

29-18 

Mean  ... 

•51 

•59 

03 

11 

•23 

592 

9-54 

6  97 

6-45 

•39 

003 

•36 

3115 

216 

District  Mandla. 


Years. 

Months. 

Total, 

Remarks. 

i 

<k 
t* 

<s 

& 

rs 

>■> 

u 
cS 
3 

N 

42 

43 

o 

b 

C3 

S 

<j 

5? 

o 
a 

►a 

•-a 

W 

be 
3 
< 

c 

CD 
43 

a 

o 
"ft. 

03 

d> 
pO 

o 

C) 

o 

Fh 

CD 

4= 

a 

► 
o 

c 

a 

43 
S 
o 

Q 

1868  ... 

1869  ... 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

Mean  ... 

2-10 
6-70 

085 
090 

2:90 
282 

1-70 

0-  50 

015 

1-  25 
050 

•03 

0-85 
2-35 
072 

0-70 
0-70 
075 

0-04 
270 

0-50 
0-50 

040 
474 

0-  io 

1-  80 

1*20 

2-  20 

275 

4-30 
370 
515 
14-20 
10-70 
3-30 
23-60 
14-00 
470 
12  17 

10-10 
21-95 
1515 

2480 
15-40 
19-70 
1405 
2650 
2055 
702 

8-00 
21-85 

735 

2-30 
2070 
11-50 
17-90 
1060 
1015 

784 

4-95 
9-80 
1020 
810 

6-  30 
905 

7-  35 
430 
5  15 
429 

0-30 
170 
5*20 

1  00 
350 

0-  35 

1-  31 

0-50 
0-20 

010 

i:70 
1-50 

•0-66 

3080 
60-15 
4317 
5220 
6110 
4710 
6895 
6110 
40-94 
46-3« 

Distress,  but  not  famine, 
resulted. 

*Much  injury  done  to  suc- 
ceeding spring  crops. 

•74 

•41 

•88 

•61 

•80 

964 

17-52j  11-82 

695 

1-33 

07 

•39 

5119 

District  Betul. 


Months. 

Years. 

Remarks. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Noveruber. 

December. 

Total. 

1868  ... 

2-35 

250 

600 

4-61 

5-28 

2074 

Saved  by  the  late  rains  in 

1869  ... 

0-21 

0-34 

1-35 

966 

747 

1001 

2-27 

0-63 

31  94 

September. 

1870  ... 

2-00 

2  18 

1307 

12-78 

601 

4-24 

342 

43  70 

1871  ... 

2-02 

6-53 

0-36 

11-36 

12-19 

372 

15-62 

121 

47  01 

1872  ... 

0-04 

1 17 

807 

12-17 

763 

802 

1*00 

0-94 

3904 

1873  ... 

0-35 

0-6(5 

3-69 

6-10 

545 

10-54 

26-79 

1874  ... 

002 

5  34 

1509 

644 

357 

3046 

1875  ... 

1-45 

9-81 

19-93 

1021 

12-23 

003 

... 

01 7 

53 -8h 

1876  ... 

0-25 

3-59 

16-86 

13-43 

2397 

5810 

*  Wheat  crop  in  1878  al- 

1877 ... 

3-08 

073 

079 

010 

973 

1107 

14-02 

203 

5-33  0  37 

*272 

499" 

1878  .. 

•39 

•30 

most  a  complete  failure. 

Mean   . . . 

■54 

•27 

•56 

.34 

•14 

6-85 

1219 

7-90 

955 

1-20  16 

I 

•  14 

40  16 

217. 

District  Chhindwara 


Months. 

Years. 

1 

u 

u 

Barnai  Vs. 

>-> 

i 

-a 
3 

u 

0) 

S 

3 

3 

jq 

s 

a 

a 

<u 

— 

ZJ 

to 
p 

is 
Qt 

o 

O 

o 
o 

a 

■< 

*5  1 

1-3 

1-9  | 

<. 

a 

X 

o 

5S 

o 

1868  ... 

296 

103 

2-87 

1046 

423 

416 

25-71 

Distress  resulted. 

1869 

010 

1-00 

7-59 

13-77 

12-82 

1471 

0  71 

0-80 

51  57 

1870  ... 

2-22 

3-29 

055 

12  32 

10-12 

449 

6-31 

l6-77 

46  07 

1871  ... 

102 

6-85 

0:80 

12  30 

896 

2-46 

7-41 

017 

33-97 

1872  . 

6-48 

091 

10  10 

1103 

12-20 

11-26 

108 

0-80 

6-58 

48-44 

1873  ... 

0-76 

0-48 

012 

7  65 

6-50 

394 

10-17 

0-26 

0-48 

30-36 

1874 

006 

0-04 

0-04 

0-52 

1416 

17-73 

5-10 

7'55 

0'16 

0-12 

45  48 

1875  ... 

0-15 

0-70 

0-27' C18 

9  79 

14-50 

459 

1673 

2-71 

0-52 

50-14 

1876 

u 

5-07 

1111 

1495 

934 

025 

40-72 

1877  ... 

629 

1  52 

0-37 

1-97  1-46 

7  49 

549 

11-93 

4-97 

403 

1*74 

*291 

5017 

*Wheat  crops  of  1878  al 

1878  ... 

1-34 

■37 

1 

- 

most  a  complete  failure. 

Mean  ... 

1  26 

•39 

•58 

•37 

1 

) 

■41 

893 

10-96 

7-67 

9-26 

1  57 

•29  -55 

4226 

District  Seoni. 


Months. 

Years. 

La 

Remarks. 

u 
<g 

5 

1-3 

^  February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 



August. 

Septembe; 

October. 

November 

Deoerubei 

Total. 

1868  ... 

2  00 

1-40 

0-20 

5-50 

13-00 

450 

4-40 

0-40 

3140 

Severe  distress  resulted. 

1869  ... 

o-oi 

440 

1684 

1941 

9-35 

5*55 

1-50 

57-06 

1870  ... 

1-30 

1-65 

018 

16-37 

2305 

625 

5-40 

4-00 

1-70 

5990 

1871  ... 

0-40 

1-40 

15-60 

11-82 

5-60 

7-60 

1-60 

1-20 

4522 

1872  ... 

0-80 

045 

15-77 

14-43 

1625 

7-99 

0-90 

050 

57-09 

• 

1873  ... 

0-95 

102 

0-63 

122 

378 

11-60 

7-79 

14-47 

104 

42-53 

1874  ... 

0-2O 

0-45 

11-92 

18-59 

16-20 

13-45 

010 

60-91 

1875  ... 

0-75 

030 

015 

1-25 

14-10 

2790 

775 

10-75 

2-80 

035 

66- 10 

1876  ... 

0-85 

0-15 

4-70 

12-70 

1275 

10-75 

1-30 

43-20 

3877  ... 

3-80 

1-65 

063 

2-80 

0-75 

11-85 

9-60 

930 

4-20 

5-75 

0-48 

*310 

5391 

*  Wheat  crops  of  spring  of 

1878  ... 

1-85 

255 

i 

1878  almost  entirely  lost. 

•80 

•33 

•56 

•45 

■59 

10-40 

1595 

1058 

8-83 

203 

•38 

•82 

5173 

218 

District  Balaghat. 


Montha. 

1 

j 

Years. 

i 

c 

o 

h 

Remarks . 

>, 

>> 

ft. 

| 

.a 

u 

O 

a 

• 

nuar 

ibrua 

arch. 

P. 

>, 

Q 

C 
3 

>> 

to 

to 
a 

o 

tL 

a> 

<D 
.0 
O 
••a 

1 

o 

1 

a 

a 

o 
o 

"rt 

« 

fa 

33 

a 

>-J 

►"5 

< 

CO 

6 

Q 

1868  ... 

2  7o!  2-20 

010 

0-20 

000 

10  60 

9-20 

12'70 

540 

0-80 

43-90 

Famine  in  the  lowlands 

IODJ  ... 

030 

040 

6-52 

2430 

2340 

12  00 

2  92  0  00 

1-00 

70- K4, 
4  \J  Ot* 

of  Balaghat  resulted. 

1870  ... 

010 

0-20 

2-04 

1 1  97 

38'42 

1 180 

630 

180 

72-63 

1871  ... 

020 

065 

0-90 

29-50 

2120 

12-90 

10-40 

75-75 

1872  ... 

0  10 

100 

21-50 

15-80 

2330 

11-30 

1-20 

74-20 

1873  ... 

0-20 

1-50 

100 

1-80 

21-90 

11  98 

9-10 

0:60 

48-08 

1874  ... 

14-94 

1680 

19-50 

440 

0-50 

56-14 

1875  ... 

vis 

6-50 

I860 

27-70 

1310 

7-30 

2  00 

70-45 

1376  ... 

0;40 

2-00 

27-30 

14-10 

11-20 

030 

55-30 

1877  ... 

5-20 

1-90 

194 

3-75 

12-46 

15-26 

16-43 

5-70.  3  38 

1  20 

*090 

63-18 

*  Wheat   crops    of  1878 

1878  ... 

216 

•41 

were  injured. 

Mean  ... 

0-82 

0-C3 

025 

0-56 

0-61 

1299 

21-79 

15-92 

831 

1-29 

0  12 

025 

63-54 

District  Bhandara. 


Yeara. 

Months. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

>> 

3 

3 
□ 
ft 

>> 

cS 
ft. 
V 

(s 

4 

u 

C3 

S 

*. 
p. 

>> 
<s 

o 
a 

>-» 

3 
»-3 

-#»* 

CD 

3 

5b 
u 
< 

c 

s 

a 

o 

4a 
C 
<s 

CO 

c 
.O 

O 
4a 

O 

O 

s 
a 

eg 
> 
o 

D 

s 

o 
0 
Q 

1868  ... 

1869  ... 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

Mean  . . . 

3-93 
499 

1-77 
0-30 

5  22 
•33 

090 

6-42 

6-30 
0-22 
050 

o-io 

•85 

0-96 
2-54 
030 

i'io 

048 
033 

000 
1  0-17 
0-58 

0-  20 

1-  70 

3-38 

0  02 

0-78 

0-30 
050 
0-65 

2-97 
— . 

5-  11 
4-17 

12-74 
17-64 

7-  90 
1-54 

8-  03 
10-29 

6-  74 
921 

1111 

1711 

15-  20 
1920 
24-59 
13-19 

16-  56 
22-52 
10-39 
1361 

599 
1382 
3-77 
3-76 
1552 

12-  14 

13-  25 
15-19 
1519 
18-76 

2-70 
6-21 

6-  60 
10-43 

5-94 
18-44 
9-G6 
9-92 
743 

7-  03 

1-  15 

2-  40 
0  00 
062 

1-02 
0-98 
0-25 
0-33 

0-40 

• 

0-20 

o:so 

0:69 

3072 

45-  97 

46-  98 
52-43 
56-27 
4701 
51-61 
60-35 
40-48 
6183 

Severe  famine  resulted. 

1-62 

024 

0-57 

060 

052 

8-39 

16-34 

11-73 

7-43 

0-67 

006 

014 

4936 

219 

District  Nagpur. 


Months. 

i  ears. 

Remarks. 

a 

■ 

3 

© 

3 

cs 

0) 

s 
1 

mber. 

u 

p 
5 

a. 

co- 
ca 

Sj 

-*> 

© 

o 
o 

> 

o 
o 
o 

"3 

0 

»-» 

CD 

2 

O 

D 

1868  ... 

0-72: 

U  00 

col 

1<  00 

J   U  1 

0-00 

o-oo 

Lial  gt   iTIipUl  bclXlOuS  OI  J(' 

1869  ... 

0'6S 

0-20 

412 

8-62 

9-61 

7-30 

2-46 

0-39 

3338 

wari  from  Berar  wore 

1870  ... 

214 

098 

0-57 

001 

949 

18-98 

1-78 

500 

2-09 

059 

41-63 

required. 

1871 

0-17 

0'20 

... 

1  33 

12-eo 

17-15 

2-04 

12-86 

020 

46 '75 

1872  ... 

006 

i-oi 

4  01 

7-44 

9-35 

14-80 

4-22 

000 

0-05 

40-94 

1873  ... 

1-02 

0-70  0-35 

058 

4-80 

6-03 

8-02 

9-11 

0-02 

3063 

1874  ... 

0-25 

0-57 

853 

19-43 

7-33 

4-61 

0-04 

0-12 

40-88 

1875  ... 

0-39 

1-50 

oil 

12-57 

20-84 

8-73 

6-84 

3-88 

54-86 

1876  ... 

017 

323 

13-69 

12-21 

9-01 

091 

39-22 

*Linseed  lost  ;  wheat  crop 

1877  ... 

4-23 

0-69 

0-22  2-08 

1-17 

9-88 

1125 

16-84 

4-06 

4-76 

0-24 

*l-57 

56-99 

1878  ... 

•66 

1 

a  comparative  failure  in 

| 

spring  of  1878. 

M  eati   . . . 

117 

0-36 

0-35 

043 

043 

7  34 

13-23 

8-05 

7-52 

1-84 

0-08 

0-23 

41-07 

District  Wardha. 


Years. 

Months. 

Total. 

Bernards. 

CO 

2  1 

>> 

u 
o 

a 

s 

a, 
< 

c<? 

>> 
*-» 

00 

So 

< 

c 

CD 

.a 

S 

at 

Bi 

c 

CJ 

| 
c 

c 

CD 

a 

CD 

O 

O 

C 

o 
,£> 
B 

CD 
CJ 
EE 

Q 

1868  ... 

1869  ... 

1870  ... 
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APPENDIX  B 


Answers  to  questions  in  Group  9,  Chapter  I.  by  selected  officers. 

Mr.  Bapu  Rao  has  been  over  12  years  employed  in  public  service  in  Nagpur,  Balagbat, 
Raipur  and  Wardha.  He  is  now  an  Extra-Assistant  Commissioner  at  Wardba,  where  he  has 
been  for  over  a  year. 

He  considers  that  15  years  ago  landholders  and  cultivators  were  deeply 
involved,  but  that  they  have  gradually  cleared  off  much  of  the  debt.  The  money 
lenders  have  realized  large  sums  on  account  of  old  debts  during  the  past  two  years.  Civil 
suits  for  money  lent  are  now  less  frequent,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  for  respectable  cultivators 
and  landholders,  has  become  easier.  Sales  and  mortgages  of  land  are  on  the  decrease, 
whilst  claims  for  possession  of  land,  even  of  a  few  poles,  are  keenly  contested.  The  improve- 
ment began  from  the  time  of  the  American  war.  The  cotton  of  this  district  was  sold  at  high 
rates.  This  was  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  Railway.  For  the  last  two  years  especially, 
the  high  rates  for  agricultural  produce  and  large  exports  by  Railway  have  done  much  towards 
the  clearing  off  of  old  debts.  Some  landholders  and  cultivators  through  individual  reck- 
lessness are,  of  course,  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  and  still  more  have  money  debts  bearing 
high  interest;  but  on  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  much  better  than 
before. 

It  is  believed  that  a  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  absorbed  in  the  District  by  villagers 
during  the  past  two  years.  Many  particularly  wealthy  men  could  be  named  whose  riches  are 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  late  Honorary  Magistrate  *  *  *  is  known  to 
have  died  indebted  ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  allowed  his  debt  to  stand  to  make  people  not 

notice  that  he  had  hoarded  about  a  half  a  lac  of  rupees  worth  of  gold.  The  late  malguzar'  

was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ten  years  ago.  Although  he  died  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
thousand  rupees  in  consequence  of  his  lavish  charity,  yet  he  left  grain  enough  to  cover  most 
of  this  in  a  single  payment.  Rich  cultivators,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  lowest  caste,  are 
often  met  with ;  but  these  are  individual  cases.  As  a  class  cultivators  have  advanced,  because 
crops  have  been  good  and  rates  exceptionally  high.  If  the  worst  were  to  happen  for  two 
succeeding  years,  the  majority  of  cultivators  would  be  again  in  difficulty.  They  will  have  to 
borrow  money  at  high  interest.  The  question  arises  how  is  it  that  they  cannot  stand  two 
bad  seasons.  Except  our  urban  population,  we  had  but  village  communities,  and  that  the  insti- 
tution though  not  wall  defined,  still  lingers  on,  is  a  fact  that  can  be  discerned  in  every  village. 
Under  this  system  the  actual  cultivator  had  limited  duties  and  responsibilities.  They  tilled 
the  land,  but  the  village  headman  supplied  cattle,  seed  grain,  labour  for  weeding,  food  grains, 
and  loans  for  marriages.  He  made  such  improvements  as  he  thought  best  on  the  village 
lands.  The  actual  cultivator  never  rose  beyond  the  position  of  a  landed  serf.  Recently  the 
actual  cultivators  have  obtained  proprietary  or  occupancy  rights,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
havs  lost  their  old  claim  on  the  feudal  superior,  hence  wherever  the  recipients  were  capable 
by  intelligence,  means  and  pluck  to  carry  on  their  agricultural  affairs  without  the  aid  of  others 
they  have  thriven  remarkably  well.  But  such  was  not  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
recipients  of  the  boon.  They  had  no  capital,  education  or  pluck,  and  from  time  immemorial 
were  habituated  to  dependence  on  their  landlord  for  every  thing.  When  they  were  made 
almost  independent  of  the  landlord  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  good  feeling  between  the 
classes  grew  colder  and  often  feelings  of  jealousy  arose.  A  few  years  before  occupancy  rights 
were  given  by  Government,  a  foreign  money-lender — the  Marwari — had  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  the  needy  cultivators  flew  to  him  for  money  and  grain  advances  and  an  indige- 
nous class  of  local  usurers  of  th^  Marwari  type  also  sprang  up.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the 
results  of  such  a  state  of  things.  The  worst  feature  in  their  operations, — which  brought 
almost  hopeless  ruin  to  the  cultivators, — was  the  system  of  selling  the  coming  crops  at  certain 
rates  fixed  at  random,  not  for  cash  but  on  account  of  old  debts.  As  a  rule,  the  cultivators 
were  unable  to  execute  their  agreements,  or  were  not  punctual  in  delivery,  and  had  to  pay 
damages,  often  under  decrees  of  Court,  at  rates  often  involving  the  return  of  several  fold  what 
they  received.  They  have  since  to  a  great  extent  recovered  ;  but  the  causes  of  their  recovery 
are  not  permanent.  One  or  two  bad  seasons  would  see  many  reduced  nearly  to  their  former 
condition.  They  are  not  yet  fitted  by  education,  by  the  possession  of  capital,  and  by  pluck  to 
stand  alone.  The  cultivator  has  still  ingrained  in  his  nature  habitual  dependence  on  others 
for  capital  and  other  help.  He  is  still  credulous  and  superstitious,  and  even  now  cannot 
understand  the  necessity  of  improved  modes  of  cultivation.  He  still  uses  the  refuse  of  his 
farm  yard  for  fuel  instead  of  utilizing  it  as  manure.  And  in  our  Law  Courts,  in  comparison 
with  his  creditor,  he  is  helpless.  If  his  Malguzar  be  rich  and  well  disposed  towards  him,  he 
would  still  have  a  chance  of  tiding  over  two  bad  years ;  but  if  his  Malguzar  be  involved  like 
himself  or  be  non-resident,  or  has  no  sympathies  with  his  ryots,  then  he  cannot  help  going  to 
ruin.  Villages  can  be  pointed  out  where  the  cultivators  are  prosperous,  not  so  much  because 
the  seasons  have  been  good  and  prices  high,  but  because  the  Malguzar  is  himself  well-to-do, 
and  watches  over  the  interests  of  his  ryots  in  every  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  villages  close 
to  Wardha  can  now  be  shown,  where  the  Malguzars  themselves  being  in  difficulties,  money 
lenders  have  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  ryots,  or  where  the  Malguzars  and  ryots  not  being 
on  good  terms,  the  ryots  have  to  surmount  all  sorts  of  vexations.  But  to  provide  the  ideal 
Malguzar  for  every  v'llage  is  almost  impossible,  and  therefore  the  ryots  must  learn  habits  of 
independence.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  ryot  is  the  money-lender,  and  the  land  revenue 
assessment,  bad  seasons,  extravagance  and  idleness  do  not  contribute  to  embarass  them  so 
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•much  as  the  system  of  selling  coming  crops  in  advance  for  money  due,  not  for  principal  alone, 
but  often  mainly  for  interest.  As  a  rule,  the  cultivator  is  patient,  industrious  and  frugal.  He 
and  the  members  of  his  family  work  on  during  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  or  for  their  fields, 
and  in  return  they  get  sufficient  produce.    They  seldom  eat  meat.    Salt,  red-pepper  (chillies), 
onions,  garlic,  turmeric  and  oil  are  their  condiments  ;  and  a  few  seers  of  gur  suffices  for  holi- 
days.   As  a  rule  they  are  temperate.    Two  dhoties  and  an  occasional  pagree  and  dopatta 
suffice  for  each  male  member  of  the  family,  and  two  sarries  and  four  cholies  complete  the 
wardrobe  of  every  female  member. 

A  typical  instance  is  Narayan  Teli,  an  occupancy  ryot,  free  of  debt,  holding  44  acres,  of 
which  4  are  fallow.    He  has  7  grown  up  persons  in  his  family, — 3  males  and  4  females.  He 
has  fifteen  head  of  cattle,  of  which  6  are  bullocks.    Last  year  his  produce  was  worth  Rs.  225. 
The  women  of  his  family  work  on  his  fields,  and  during  spare  times,  are  employed  as  labour- 
ers for  other  people,  earning  about  Rs.  30.    He  cultivates  about  21  acres  in  another  village 
which  last  year  produced  crops  worth  Rs.  90, —thus  his  gross  income  was  Rs.  345. 

His  expenditure  was-  - 
Produce  of  his  C  Jowari  at  6|  seers  per  diem  =  \0\  Khandies  ...     Rs.  84    0  0 
own  fields,  con- -J  Wheat    ...  ...  ...    l"     do.        ...      „    12    0  0 

sumed  as  food  ( Pulses     ...  ...  ...    2\     do.        ...      „    36    0  0 

at  home.  Gur  22  seers         ...  ...  ...  ...      „     5    0  0 

Salt        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „     2  12  0 

Oil  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „    18    0  0 

Chillies    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „     6    0  0 

Onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  &c   ...  ...      ,,    12    0  0 


Clothing — 


Total  175  12  0 

8  Sarries...              ...           ...          ...  ...  Rs.  16  0  0 

6  Dhoties                ...           ...           ...  ...   „  6  0  0 

3  Pagries                ...           ...           ...  ...   „  5  0  0 

3  Blankets              ...           ...          ...  ...   „  4  8  0 

Cholies...              ...           ...          ...  ...   „  0  12  0 

6  Pairs  of  Shoes        ...           ...           ...  ...    ,,  4  0  0 

3  Dopattas              ...           ...          ...  ...    „  3  0  0 

Weeding  expenses  exclusive  of  the  labour  of 

his  family             ...           ...           ...  ...    „  20  0  0 

Rent                      ...           ...           ...  ...    ,,  51  0  0 


Total    286    0  0 

This  cultivator  is  the  head  of  a  prosperous  family.    He  has  two  brothers  as  strong  as 

himself.  He  sold  the  following  produce  which  is  included  in  the  amount  of  his  income 
shown  above : — 

Cotton  worth      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Rs.  57 

Linseed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    „  9 

Kurbi  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    „  5 

Grass  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    „  8 

Total  79 

There  was  a  surplus  income  of  Rs-  60. 

Mannu,  an  absolute  occupancy  ryot  has  22^  acres,  and  is  a  tenant-at-will  for  3  acres.  He 
is  free  of  debt.    In  his  family  of  6  members,  4  are  grown  up  people.    He  has  two  plough 
bullocks  and  7  head  of  other  cattle.    His  crop  was  worth  Rs.  178.    His  expenditure  was;  — 
Grown  in  his  (  Jowari    5,  seers  a  day  =  1\  Khandies...  ...    Rs.  56    0  0 

own  field,  con-<  Wheat,  160  seers         =    \       do.     ...  ...     „      6    0  0 

sumed  as  food  ( Pulses  \\       do.    ...  ...  18    0  0 

at  home.  Salt         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „     3    6  0 

Oil  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „    12    0  0 

Onions,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...      „      9    0  0 

Gur         ...  ...  ...         \..  ...      „      5    0  0 


Clothim 


Total  109  6  0 

2  Sarries  ...          ...  ...  Rs.    4  0  0 

3  Pagrees            ...  ...          ...  ...   „  4  0  0 

8  Dhoties            ...  ...          ...  ...   „  7  0  0 

4  Blankets           ...  ...           ...  ...    „  3  0  0 

Cholies            ...  ...          ...  ...   „  2  0  0 

Wages  of  boy  servant  ...          ...  ...   „  4  12  0 

Weeding  expenses  ...  ...          ...  . ..  5  0  0 

Rent      ...   „  26  0  0 


Total    165    2  0 

There  was  a  surplus  of  Rs.  12-14-0. 


Note.— The  cereals  consumed  by  these  two  cultivators  appear  to  be  greatly  over  stated,  The  probable  eurplua 
£  calculate  at  Rs.  50  and  that  of  Narrain  at  1U,  125, 
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Mannu  sold  cotton  worth  Rs  38,  linseed  worth  Rs.  5,  and  mung  worth  Rs.  3. 

The  houses  of  these  ryots  are  mere  huts  with  one  room  and  a  verandah. 

There  are  one  or  two  cattle-sheds  close  to  the  dwelling  houses.  Grain  is  kept  above 
ground  in  basket  work  stores,  thatched  on  the  top.  The  cost  of  such  a  house  is  under  Rs.  25. 
Every  ryot  sells  produce  first  to  pay  rent  and  pressing  debts.  Generally  there  doos  not  remain 
much  to  be  stored.  Cotton  and  linseed  are  all  sold,  and  these  are  the  crops  which  enable  a 
cultivator  to  lay  by  some  cash  which  is  generally  buried  for  safety  as  a  provision  against  bad 
times.  Few  cultivators  lend  money  or  enter  into  trade.  Expenditure  on  marriages  or  for 
purchase  of  cattle  occur  now  and  then.  A  marriage  costs  from  Rs.  75  to  Rs.  125,  and  it  is 
mainly  for  this  that  recourse  is  had  to  the  money-lender.  If  he  had  only  to  pay  simple 
interest  at  12  per  cent  he  could  often  manage  to  pay  off  his  debt  in  good  seasons  ;  but  what 
keeps  him  struggling  on  are  the  devices  of  the  money-lender  which  hardly  allow  a  debtor, 
when  once  involved,  to  free  himself. 

Mr.  Bhargao  Rao,  Extra-Assistant  Commissioner  in  Narsinghpur,  has  served  in  that 
diatrict  under  three  years,  and  at  Nagpur  and  Wardha  under  10  years. 

He  considers  that  the  agricultural  classes  of  Narsinghpur  are  deficient  in  economy, — tho 
land-holders  especially — but  the  cultivators  of  fairly  large  holdings,  not  burdened  with  large 
families  ought  to  be  prosperous.  Their  style  of  living  is  not  costly.  Their  food  is  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  and  their  clothing  not  valuable.  All  the  members  of  the  family  do  not  work 
to  the  full  extent.  A  cultivator  of  some  standing  would  expect  to  keep  a  servant  though 
there  may  be  members  of  his  family  fit  to  do  the  work  themselves.  The  origin  of  most  of 
the  indebtedness  is  the  costlines  of  their  childrens'  marriages  or  of  their  pilgrimages  and 
such  like  unremunerativ-e  expenses.  The  debts  of  land-holders  are  increased  by  their  main- 
taining useless  retainers.  Land-holders  are  thoughtless,  and  are  ambitious  of  keeping  up  largo 
and  costly  houses.  They  will  build  at  heavy  expense  though  not  in  a  position  to  afford  tho 
necessary  repairs.  The  cultivating  classes  have  not  learnt  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  of  these  times,  and  they  do  not  care  to  proportion  their  expenses  to  their 
incomes.  The  folly  of  employing  Mukhtiars  and  agents  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  a  cultivator  of  some  standing  keeps  his  Mukhtiar.  These  men  are  unscrupulous  and 
bad  servants,  and  apparently  help  to  get  their  masters  into  debt  or  to  keep  them  from 
getting  free.  A  cultivator  who  once  gets  into  debt  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  it. 
When  grain  is  borrowed  it  has  to  be  repaid  with  25  per  cent,  in  addition  some  6  or  7 
months  after.  Failure  to  deliver  on  the  stipulated  date  carries  with  it  a  penalty  of  say  from 
50  to  100  per  cent.,  and  the  cultivator  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  gets  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  They  also  frequently  borrow  and  give  agreements  to  sell  their  produco 
to  the  lender  at  very  low  rates,  and  in  case  of  failure  they  are  bound  to  pay  the  price  at 
double  these  rates.  A  case  was  noticed  a  few  days  ago  in  which  a  Malguzar  had  received 
11  manis  five  years  previously — and  had  executed  a  deed  for  51  manis.  An  enquiry  into  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Malguzars  of  this  district  showed  that  out  of  950  men,  634  were  in  debt; 
of  the  latter  G  per  cent,  had  debts  equal  to  one  year's  jama,  24  per  cent,  of  more  than  one 
year's  and  less  than  five  years'  jama,  70  per  cent,  of  more  than  five  years'  jama.  The  highest 
amount  of  the  debt  was  30  times  the  jama  of  the  village.  As  regards  cultivators  the  percen- 
tage of  debtors  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  their  debts  do  not  run  so  high, 
and  exceed  five  years'  rent  in  a  very  few  cases. 

The  following  are  some  typical  cases  in  the  Narsinghpur  District : — ■ 


Questions. 


IV. — Area  of  holding. 


V. — Members  of  family. 

VI. — Amount  and  value 
of  food  grain  raised 
in  an  average  year. 

VII. — Amount  and  value 
of   other  produce 
ordinarily  raised. 
VIII. — Annual  rental,  in 
eluding  cesses, 


CASE  No.  I. 
Answers. 


Area  216  bighas  and  10  bis- 
was,  but  of  this  nearly  half  is 
rented  out  to  others  for  Rs.  108 
held  on  occupancy  tenure. 

Nine  members  of  the  family. 

100  manis  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  valued  in  all  at  Rs.  800. 


Cotton  and  linseed,  valued  at 
Rs.  100. 

Rs,  229. 


CASE  No.  II. 

Answers. 

19  acres  with  occupancy  rights. 


Seven  members  of  the  family, 
including  two  children. 

Wheat  and  gram  20  manis 
valued  Rs.  1 50. 


Linseed,  &c,  Rs.  25, 


Rs.  56  rent. 
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IX. — Amount  paid  in 
money  or  kind  for 
hired  labour. 


X.- 
XI.- 


-Amount  spent  an- 
nually in  purcbas' 
ing  necessaries. 

-Description  of 
house  and  out- 
houses. 


XII.- 

XIII.  - 

XIV.  - 
XV.- 


XVI.- 


XVII.- 


-Number  of  cattle 
and  otber  livestock. 

-Detail  of  otber  pro- 
perty. 


-Detail  of  grain  in 
stock. 

-Estimated  annual 
surplus  of  income, 
after  allowing  for 
expenses  of  living, 
cost  of  cultivation, 
&c. 

-How  was  surplus 
income  of  any  given 
years  disposed  of, 
viz.  hoarded,  lent, 
devoted  to  marriage 
expenses,  &c. 

-Have  debts  been 
contracted  ?  If  so, 
state  amount,  and 
how  debt  originat- 
ed, payments  since 
made,  and  how  tbe 
account  now  stands? 


One  servant  for  tbe  whole  year, 
and  one  of  four  months.  Total 
cost  Rs.  39,  besides  grain  paid  for 
laborers  in  cutting,  &c.  valued 
Rs.  75. 

No  grain  is  purchased  ;  salt,  &c. 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  20  annually. 

Two  tiled  bouses,  one  50  cubits 
in  length  by  15  in  breadth  ;  divi 
ded  into  four  rooms,  one  a  cook 
room,  other  to  keep  clothes  and 
other  valuables,  and  two  other 
rooms  used  by  the  family  mem- 
bers ;  bullock  shed  is  a  tiled  one 
having  walls  of  sticks,  plastered 
over  with  mud,  the  dimensions 
being  25X9  cubits,  the  value  of 
the  houses  with  compound  Rs.  500 
Eight  bullocks  and  three  buf- 
faloes and  a  cow. 

A  rather  well-to-do  cultivator, 
having  the  necessary  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments  and  clothing,  &c, 
valued  Rs.  1,000. 

60  mania  of  grain  in  store. 

Annual  surplus  is  estimated  at 
Rs.  300. 


One  servant  all  the  year  round 
Rs.  24.  Temporary  men  employ- 
ed for  sowing,  Rs.  3. 

Value  of  grain  given  to  labor- 
ers in  cutting  and  the  quantity 
of  seed  with  sewai,  Rs.  75. 

About  Rs.  50  in  purchasing 
kodo  and  rice  and  other  necessa- 
ries. 

One  tiled  house  10X9  cubits 
having  only  three  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  used  for  cattle,  a  small 
compound,  value  of  house  about 
Rs.  30. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
this  precisely  ;  but  what  the  culti- 
vator does  is  to  save  the  surplus 
to  convert  into  ornaments,  spend 
on  marriages  and  the  like.  Grain 
is  not  sold,  but  is  reserved  some- 
times to  meet  contingencies. 

No  debt  borrowed  for  many 
years  past. 


Two  bullocks  and  three  other 
cattle,  a  cow,  and  two  calves. 

Has  no  ornaments  of  any  va- 
lue, ordinary  cooking,  and  other 
utensils  and  clothes  valued  Rs.  50. 


No  grain  in  store. 


Has  no  surplus  for  his  mainte- 
nance ;  he  is  obliged  to  let  carts 
on  hire  to  go  to  the  jungles  and 
fetch  firewood,  and  sell  the  same. 


Any  savings  go 
ment  of  debt. 


towards  pay- 


XVIII. — If  grain  has  been 
borrowed,  on  what 
terms  ?  and  is  the 
account  one  always 
running  with  a 
balance  against  the 
borrower  ? 


Questions. 


IV. — Area  of  holding. 


V. — Members  of  family. 
VI. — Amount  and  value 
of  food  grain  raised 
in  an  average  year. 
VII. — Amount  and  value 
of  other  produce 
ordinarily  raised. 


Has  bis  own  seed  grain, 
does  not  borrow  from  others. 


and 


Is  indebted  to 
Rs.  150  original 

O 

Rs.  200  contracted 
since  which  time 


the  extent 
debt  out 


of 
of 


six  years  ago, 
he  has  been 


CASE  III. 
Ansioers. 


Area  31  bighas  1 7  biswas,  held 
on  occupany  tenure. 

Eight  members  all  grown  up. 
40   manis    of  wheat,  gram, 
bajra — valued  Rs.  240. 

Cotton  and  linseed. 


able  to  pay  cSf  only  Rs.  50  and 
interest. 


Grain  is  always  borrowed  for 
seed,  the  usual  rate  of  interest  is 
25  per  cent  or  sewai.  The  Mal- 
guzar  advances  grain  and  realizes 
it  with  interest  in  kind  at  the 
time  of  harvest;  no  grain  debt  ir. 
arrears. 


CASE  IV. 
Answers, 


on 


ab^ 


Area  34  bighas,  held 
solute  occupancy  tenure. 
Seven  members. 
75  manis  of  grain  of  all  sorts, 
valued  Rs.  550. 

None  produced. 
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VIII. 
IX. 

X. 
XI. 


-Annual  rental 
eluding  cesses. 

-Amount  paid 
money  or  kind 
hired  labour. 


rn- 
in 
for 


-Amount  spent  an- 
nually in  purchas 
ing  necessaries. 

-Description  of 
house    and  out 
houses. 


Rs.  95  rent. 

One  laborer  all  the  year  round 

and  one  for  six  months  ;  total 
amount  of  wages  Rs.  45  paid  in 
cash.  Besides  at  harvest  cost  of 
cutting,  &c.  Rs.  50  paid  in  kind 
About  Rs.  50  including  salt, 
ghee,  oil,  &c,  and  rice. 

One  tiled  house  20  cubits  in 
length  by  9  in  breadth  with  ve- 


Rs.  67. 

No  servants  employed  perma- 
nently; cost  of  watching,  cutting, 
&c  Rs.  75. 


XII, 
XIII, 

XIV, 
XV, 


-Number  of  cattle 
and  other  livestock. 

-Detail  of  other  pro- 
perty. 


-Detail  of  grain  in 
stock, 

-Estimated  annual 
surplus  of  income, 
after  allowing  for 
expenses  of  living, 
cost  of  cultivation, 
&c. 


XVI, 


XVII. 


-How  was  surplus 
income  of  any  given 
years  disposed  of, 
viz.,  hoarded,  lent, 
devoted  to  marriage 
expenses,  &c. 
-Have  debts  been 
contracted  ?  If  so, 
state  amount,  and 
how  debt  originat- 
ed, payments  since 
made,  and  how  the 
account  now  stands? 
XVIII. — If  grain  has  been 
borrowed,  on  what 
terms  ?  and  is  the 
account  one  always 
running  with  a  ba- 
lance against  the 
borrower  ? 


Questions. 


IV.— Area  of  holding. 


No  grain  purchased,  other  neces- 
saries worth  Rs.  50  purchased. 

Has  a  dwelling  house  20x9 
with  verandah  and  compound 
raudas  on  two  sides,  the  houseiwith  a  small  tiled  shed  for  cattle 
having  a  cooking  room  and  twojl2x9;  the  bouse  being  divided 
other  spacious  rooms ;  anotherjinto  three  rooms,  value  of  the 
tiled  house  for  cattle  16X10;Jtwo  tiled  buildings  together  is 
this  has  only  one  room  with  en-estimated  at  Rs.  200. 
closure  walls.  Both  the  houses 
have  a  small  compound  in  front 
and  rear,  covering  an  area  of  500 
square  yards.  Valued  in  all 
Rs.  250. 

Six  plougb  bullocks,  one  mare  Six  bullocks 
and  ten  other  head  of  cattle.        other   head  of 


It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
details  of  property,  the  cultivator 
has  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
pots,  utensils  and  clothes  at 
tbe  estimated  value  of  Rs.  800. 

About  40  manis  of  wheat  and 
gram  in  store. 

The  estimated  surplus  income 
from  cultivation  would  be  Rs.  50, 
but  the  cultivator  lets  out  carts 
on  hire.  He  also  goes  to  the  jun 
gle  and  sells  fire-wood  and  thus 
earns  an  additional  income  of 
Rs.  100. 

Surplus  is  converted  into  orna- 
ments and  is  also  laid  by  to  meet 
expenses  of  marriages  among  his 
hildren. 


buffaloes,  cows  and  calves,  &c. 

Gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
clothes,  brass  and  copper  uten- 
sils of  the  aggregate  value  of 
Rs.  1,000. 


No  debts  borrowed. 


The  cultivator  has  his 
grain  and  doe3  not  borrow 
others. 


seed 
from 


CASE  No.  V. 
Answers. 


and  twenty-five 
cattle  including 


50  manis  of  grain  in  store. 


Surplus  income  is  estimated  at 
Rs.  200,  including  sale  of  ghee, 
cart  hire,  &c 


Surplus  stored  to  meet  unex- 
pected charges  and  expenses  of 
marriages,  &c. 


No  debt 
years  past. 


borrowed  for  many 


Has  his 
not  borrow 


seed  grain  and  does 
;  sometimes  advances 


grain  to 
interest. 


others  at  25 


per  cent 


CASE  No.  VI. 

A  nswers. 


Area  183  bighas  and  14  biswas  11  acres  and  3  rood.*  in  this 
(absolute  occupancy  tenure.)        village  on  occupancy  tenure,  and 

HI  acres  iu  the  adjoining  village 
as  tenant-at-will. 
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V. — Members  of  family. 

VI. — Amount  and  value 
of  food  grain  raised 
in  an  average  year 
VII. — Amount  and  value 
of   other  produce 
ordinarily  raised. 
VIII. — Annual  rental,  in- 
cluding cesses. 
IX. — Amount    paid  in 
money  or  kind  for 
hired  labour. 


X. — Amount  spent  an- 
nually in  purchas- 
ing necessaries. 


Twenty  members. 

Wheat,  gram,  &c, 
valued  Rs.  2,000. 


300 


mania 


Tilli,  linseed,  &c.Rs.  200. 


Rs.  325. 

Six  servants  throughout  the 
year,  and  eight  for  a  month  or  so, 


total  cost  Rs.  250. 


Ten  members  including  4  chil- 
dren. 

Faddy,  wheat,  kodo  and  kutki, 
22  manis  valued  Rs.  150. 

No  other  crops  grown. 


Rs.  25-11-0 


No    permanent  servant  em- 
ployed.   Value  of  grain  paid  to 
Besides  valuelabourers  at  the  time  of  harvest, 


of  grain  paid  to  laborers  for  cut- as  also  the  seed  grain,  and  inter- 
ting,  &c,  Rs.  200. 


No  grain  is  purchased ; 
oil,  &c,  purchased  at 
Rs.  200. 


XI.—  Description  of 
house  and  out- 
houses. 


Owns  ten  houses,  small  and 
large,  all  are  tiled  ;  three  of  these 


est  in  kind  amounting  to  12 
manis.  Rs.  70. 
salt,  No  grain  is  genen.'ly  purchas- 
i  cost  of  ed.  but  when  the  yield  runs  short 
or  the  produce  is  taken  away  by 
M  dguzar  iu  payment  of  interest 
then  Rs.  100  worth  of  grain  and 
other  necessaries  are  purchased, 
or  grain  is  borrowed  from  the 
Malguzar. 

One  tiled  house  16x9  cubits 
with  verandah  having  walls  of 


XII.- 

XIII.  - 

XIV.  - 
XV. 


-Number  of  cattle 
and  other  livestock. 

-Detail  of  other  pro- 
perty. 


are  used  as  human  dwellings  ;  mud  and  three  partitions  ;  one  of 
these  are  very  spacious  ones'which  is  used  as  shed  for  cattle ; 
40X16  cubits  with  verandahs  a  small  piece  of  ground  30  by  10 
and  compound.  Each  house  has  cubits  serves  as  a  compound, 
a  cook-room,  four  other  rooms  which  is  hedged  all  round.  Va- 
and  hall  ;  the  other  houses  are  lued  Rs.  30. 
also  tiled  ones,  used  for  cattle, 
storing  grain,  straw,  implements, 
&c.  All  estimated  at  Rs.  2,000 
in  value. 

Thirty  bullocks  and  90  other 
cattle,  including  buffaloes,  cows, 
calves,  &c 

Has  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
clothes,  pots  and  utensils,  &c, 
estimated  value  Rs.  3,000. 


-Detail  of  grain  in 
stock. 

-Estimated  annual 
surplus  of  income, 
after  allowing  for 
expenses  of  living, 
cost  of  cultivation, 
&c. 


XVI. 


200  manis  of  grain  in  store. 

Surplus  income  is  estimated  at 
Rs.  1,000,  this  includes  income, 
from  grain  and  money  dealings 
that  the  cultivator  carries  on. 


-How  was  surplus 
income  of  any  given 
years  d  isposed  of, 
viz.,  hoarded,  lent, 
devoted  to  marri- 
age expenses,  &c. 
XVII. — Have  debts  been 
contracted  ?  If  so, 
state  amount,  and 
how  debt  originat- 
ed, payments  since 
made,  and  how  the 
account  now  stands 


Income  laid  by  to  meet  unfore- 
seen expenses  ;  marriages,  &c. 


No  debt  incurred. 


Two  bullocks,  and  three  cows 
and  two  calves. 

Has  the  usual  cooking  and 
other  utensils,  clothes  and  silver 
ornaments.  In  all  the  value  of 
other  property  is  estimated  at 
Rs.  100. 

No  grain  in  store. 

No  surplus,  what  is  required 
for  maintenance  is  earned  by  cart 
hire  and  other  labor ;  his  two 
sods  work  as  laborers  at  the  Mal- 
guzar's  house. 


Any  surplus  is  devoted  to  pay- 
ment of  debts. 


The  amount  of  debt  at 
present  is  Rs.  400,  bearing  in- 
terest at  one  and  half  per  cent 
per  month  besi<  as  16  manis  of 
wheat ;  has  been  in  debt  for  the 
last  ten  years  ;  original  amount 
was  Rs.  200;  since  then  bonds 
have  been  renewed  three  times. 
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XVIII. — If  grain  has  been    No  seed   borrowed,  has 
borrowed,  on  whatgrain  of  his  own,  and 
terms?  and  is  the  others  occasionally, 
account  one  always 
running  with  a  ba 


lance  against  the 
borrower  ? 


Questions. 


IV. — Area  of  holding. 


V. —  Members  of  family 
VI. — Amount  and  value 
of  food  grain  raised 
in  an  average  year. 
VI [. — Amount  and  value 
of    other  produce 
ordinarily  raised. 
VIII. — Annual  rental,  in- 
cluding cesses. 
IX.  — Amount    paid  in 
money  or  kind  for 
hired  labour. 


seed1    Grain  is  borrowed  at  sewai"* 
lends  to  25  per  cent  rate  of  interest ;  at 
present    the    tenant    owes  16 
manis  of  grain. 


X. 
XI, 


-Amount  spent  an- 
nually in  purchas- 
ing necessaries. 

-Description  of 
house     and  out 
houses. 


XII. 

XIII.  - 

XIV.  - 
XV- 


CASE  No.  VII. 


Answers. 


Area  1 1  acres  and  3  roods,  on 
occupancy  tenure ;  and  10  acres 
as  tenant-at-will. 
Six  members. 

Wheat,  gram,  paddy,  &c,  30 
manis=Rs.  200. 

No  other  crops  produced. 


Rs.  51-8-0  paid  as  rent. 

No  servant  permanently  era- 
ployed,  but  value  of  grain  given 
to  laborers  employed  in  cutting 
the  crops,  also  price  of  grain  paid 
to  village  servants,  and  the  seed 
with  sewai  amount  to  12  ma- 
nis valued  Rs.  75. 


No  grain  is  purchased,  other 
articles  valued  Rs.  15. 

Has  a  tiled-house  15X9,  with 
veranda.  The  house  has  walls 
all  round  and  has  three  partitions 
used  for  cattle  ;  small  compound 
hedged  in,  valued  Rs.  50. 

Three  bullocks,  and  no  other 
head  of  cattle. 

Has  the  ordinary  cooking  uten- 
sils and  clothes,  valued  Rs.  50. 

No  grain  in  store. 

Hardly  any  surplus  from  cul- 
tivation. Lets  carts  or  hire  and 
earns  about  Rs.  50 


-Number  of  cattle 
and  other  live- 
stock. 

-Detail  of  other  pro- 
perty. 

-Detail  of  grain  in 
stock. 

-Estimated  annual 
surplus  of  income, 
after  allowing  for 
expenses  of  living, 
cost  of  cultivation, 
Ac. 


XVI. — How  was   surplus    Surplus   if  any  goes  towards 
income  of  any  given  the  payment  of  debts, 
years  disposed  of, 
viz.,  hoarded,  lent, 
devoted  to  marriage 
expenses,  &. 


CASE  No.  VIII. 


Answers. 


Area  57  acres  3  roods,  held  on 
occupancy  tenure. 

Seventeen  members. 
75  manis  of  wheat,  gram,  pad- 
ly,  &c,  valued  atRs.  650. 

None. 


Rs.  110  rent. 

Two  servants  at  4  manis  per 
annum  and  one  man  employed 
in  grazing  cattle  for  four  mouths, 
his  wages  in  wheat  amount  to  I 
mani  and  a  quarter.  Total  quan- 
tity of  grain  paid  to  servants,  also 
that  paid  to  labourers  employed 
in  watching,  the  seed  with  sewai 
repaid  to  maiguzar  amounts  to 
30  manis.    Valued  Rs.  250. 

No  food  grain  is  purchased 
but  other  necessaries  worth 
Rs.  25. 

Three  tiled  houses,  two  of 
which  are  used  for  dwelling,  each 
being  22 X  15  cubits  having  four 
rooms,  attached  to  these  is  a 
cow-shed  a  tiled  one,  all  of  the 
value  of  Rs.  1 50. 

Eight  bullocks  and  12  other 
head  of  cattle. 

Ordinary  cooking  utensils  and 
clothes,  and  few  silver  ornaments 
valued  Rs.  100. 

15  manis  of  wheat  for  seed. 

Hardly  any  surplus  from  culti- 
vation is  left ;  any  deficiency  is 
made  by  earnings  of  cart  hire,  sale 
proceeds  of  ghee  and  the  like. 


Should  any  surplus  remain  it  is 
spent  in  making  ornaments. 


*  Note. — An  old  cultivator,  but  is  too  much  involved  :  is  a  simple  and  ignorant  man,  does  not  know  how  muoh 
he  owes,  and  what  he  pays,  and  ia  at  the  mercy  of  the  Maiguzar,  his  creditor. 
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XVII. — Have  debts  been 
contracted  ?  If  so, 
state  amount,  and 
how  debt  originat- 
ed, pa)rments  since 
made,  and  how  the 
account  now  stands 


XVIII. — If  grain  has  been 
borrowed,  on  what 
terms  ?  and  is  the 
account  one  always 
running  with  a  ba- 
lance against  the 
borrower  ? 


Questions. 

IV. — Area  of  holding. 

V. — Members  of  family. 

VI. — Amount    and  va- 
lue of  food  grain 
raised  in  an  aver 
age  year. 

VII.  — Amount  and  value 

of  other  produce 
ordinarily  raised. 

VIII.  — Annual  rental  in- 

cluding cesses. 
IX. — Amount   paid  in 
money  or  kind  for 
hired  labour. 


Is  now  indebted  to  the  extent|    Indebted  to    the  extent 
of  Rs.  150,  bearing  -merest  atRs.  150  borrowed  last  year 
one  and  half  per  cent  per  mensem,  marriage  expenses  of  his  child. 
The  debt  was  borrowed  nine  years 
ago  when  the  crops  had  failed;  the 
original  amount  was  Rs.  150,  the 
money  was  partly  raised  for  mar- 
riage expenses  of  his  children. 
The  cultivator  estimates  that  he 
has  paid  about  Us.  250  in  these 
9  years,  but  the  original  amount 
still  remains  unpaid. 

at 


of 
for 


X. —Amount  spent  an- 
nually in  purchas- 
ing necessaries. 
XI. — D  o  s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n  of 
house     and  out 
houses. 


Grain  (seed)  is  borrowed 
sewai  or  25  per  cent  rate, 
the  case  of  wheat,  &c.  Paddy  issewai. 
borrowed  at  double  rate  i.  e.,\ 
100  per  cent.  The  cultivator! 
pays  up  the  seed  regulaily  withl 
interest. 


A  part  of  the  seed  grain 


is 


inborrowed    and    is    repaid  with 


CASE  No.  IX. 

Answers. 

Area  29  acres,  with  occupancy 
rights. 

Nine  members,  including  3 
children. 

60  manis  of  wheat,  gram,  pad 
dy,  &c,  valued  Rs.  550. 

None. 


Rs.  86  rent. 


No  permanent  servant;  quanti- 
of  seed  grain  repaid  with  se- 
wai together  with  that  paid  to 
labourers  employed  in  reaping 
the  harvest  amount  to  20  manis 
valued  Rs.  170. 

No  grain  purchased  fur  food  J 
but  other  articles  purchased 
worth  Rs.  20. 

A  tiled  house  25X15  cubits 
with  a  tiled  cowshed  attached  to 
it;  the  house  having  four  com- 
partments.   Value  Rs.  75. 


CASE  No.  X. 
Answers. 

110  acres  held  on  absolute  oc- 
cupancy tenure. 
Twenty  members. 

Gram,  wheat  and  paddy,  175 
mauis,  valued  Rs.  1,300. 

Sugar-cane,  Rs.  150. 


Rs.  259,  paid  as  rent. 

Two  permanent  servants  who 
are  paid  in  kind  ;  total  quantity 
of  grain  paid  to  servants,  labour- 
ers, seed  grain  and  interest,  &c, 
amounts  to  60  manis,  valued 
Rs.  400. 

No  grain  is  purchased ;  salt 
and  other  necessaries,  wortb 
Rs.  50. 

Owns  four  tiled  houses,  three 
of  these  are  large,  25  X  15  cubits  ; 
one  of  them  is  the  main  house 
divided  into  four  rooms,  one  is 
used  for  cooking,  the  other  din- 
ing, and  two  other  rooms  used  by 
the  elderly  female  members  of 
the  family ;  the  two  houses  are 
on  the  sides,  joining  the  main 
building  ;  each  of  these  are  divi- 
ded into  five  rooms  ;  some  of 
which  are  used  as  store  rooms 
and  also  as  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments of  members.  In  front 
is  a  large  house  50X15,  having 
walls  all  around,  with  a  verandah 
which  is  used  as  office  room,  or 
kacheri ;  these  four  houses  en- 
close a  fine  open  square.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  estima- 
ted at  Rs.  800,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  when  built,  these 
houses  must  have  cost  Rs.  2,000. 


XIL — Number  of  cattle 
and  other  live 
stock. 

XIII. — Detail  of  other  pro 
perty. 


in 


XIV. — Detail  of  grain 
stock. 

XV. — Estimated  annual 
surplus  of  income, 
after  allowing  for 
expenses  of  living, 
cost  of  cultivation 
&c. 

XVI. — How  was  surplus 
income  of  any 
given  year  dis 
posed  of,  viz 
hoarded,  lent,  de- 
voted to  marriage 
expenses,  &c. 
XVII.—  H  ave  debts  been 
contracted  ?  If  so, 
state  amount,  and 
hjw  debt  originat- 
ed, payments  since 
made,  and  how  the 
account  now  stands? 
XVIII. — If  grain  has  been 
borrowed,  on  what 
terms  ?  and  is  the 
account  one  always 
running  with  a  ba- 
lance against  the 
bonower  ? 


Four  bullocks 
heads  of  cattle. 


and  7 


Pots  and  clothes  and  a 
silver  ornaments  valued  Ks. 


No  grain  in  store. 
Surplus  about  Its.  100. 


other     20  bullocks,  and  other  heads 
of  cattle. 

few  Considering  the  grand  appear- 
200.  ance  of  the  houses  the  cultivator 
jhas  not  man}'-  ornaments,  he  pos- 
sesses the  ordinary  silver  orna- 
ments and  few  of  gold,  pots  and 
clothing  all  valued  at  Rs.  800, 
Has  no  grain  in  store. 

Surplus  is  estimated  at  Rs.  200. 


Surplus  laid  by 
foreseen  charges. 


to  meet  un- 


Rs.  200  borrowed  two  years 
ago  for  the  marriage  of  children  ; 
the  cultivator  has  not  paid  even 
interest,  and  the  debt  comes  up 
to  Rs.  300. 


Seed  grain  is  borrowed  at 
sewai  rate  of  interest.  It  is 
repaid  at  the  harvest  time. 


Surplus  applied  towards  pay- 
ment of  debts. 


Is  involved  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  1,200.  The  amount  was 
borrowed  three  years  ago  for 
marriages  and  building  a  house  ; 
has  been  able  to  pay  off  interest 
alone. 

Seed  grain  is  borrowed  ;  the 
rate  of  interest  being  sewai  or 
25  per  cent,  for  wheat  and 
other  grain  ;  for  paddy  the  rate  is 
100  per  cent.  The  cultivator 
is  not  in  debt  so  far  as  grain 
(seed)  is  concerned. 


The  following  account  has  been  also  given  for  the  Wardha  district  by  Mr.  Laurie,  C.  S., 
He  has  served  in  these  Provinces  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  since  1873,  in  the  Jubbul- 
pore,  Bilaspur  and  Wardha  districts.  He  has  been  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Wardha  from 
February  1877.  He  has  only  sent  up  the  details  for  three  cultivators  although  he  had  com- 
piled many  more.  The  manifest  untruthfulness  of  their  details  and  their  variance  from  the 
Patwari's  records  both  as  to  area  under  crop  and  as  to  outturn,  were  so  great  that  Mr.  Laurie 
could  not  trust  to  them: — 

"  The  ordinary  economic  condition  of  the  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  directly 
engaged  in  eultivatien  and  possessing  proprietary  or  occupancy  interest  in  land,  is, 
I  take  it,  capable  of  being  briefly  stated  as  under.  They  are  fairly  well  housed, 
clothed  and  fed,  but  their  standard  of  comfort  is  low,  and  there  is  no  broad  margin 
of  difference  distinguishing  their  economic  statu*  from  that  of  peasants  having  no 
such  interests  in  the  soil.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  by  simple  inspection  to 
toll  the  house  and  holding  of  a  maurusi  ryot  or  a  malik  makbuza  from  that  of  a 
tenant-at-will.  If  any  distinction  is  observable,  it  is  in  the  occasional  substitution 
of  tiles  for  thatch  and  in  the  greater  number  of  brass  pots  and  platters  which 
the  superior  house  contains.  Extra  furnishings  there  are  none,  and  the  rough  box 
in  which  the  family  ornaments  and  fine  raiment  are  deposited,  is  as  insecure  as  the 
suspended  bundle  which  contains  the  little  all  of  the  daily  labourer.  It  is  in  this 
box  that  we  must  look  for  the  evidences  of  superior  means.  Comfort  does  not  pass 
into  luxury  in  India  as  in  Europe  by  almost  insensible  gradations;  there  is  a  sudden 
bound  from  providing  a  better  class  of  household  utensils  to  the  purchase  of  ear- 
rings and  bracelets  of  gold,  and  the  indulgence  in  expensive  clothes.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  what  seems  extravagance  is  most  commonly  the  outcome  of  a 
different  impulse.  There  are  isolated  cases  on  tradition  where  an  unusually  profit- 
able year  has  led  a  cultivator  out  of  mere  bravado  to  get  a  silver  ploughshare  made 
for  his  plough,  and  another  to  go  daily  clothed  in  garments  of  as  fine  thread  as  a 
Prince  would  wear.  These  instances,  however,  are  quoted  as  absurd  by  the  ryots 
themselves.  Commonly  great  economy  is  exercised  in  the  use  of  those  articles  which 
to  our  ideas  were  unthriftly  purchased.  Only  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or  festival 
are  the  fine  dresses  and  jewellery  brought  forth  from  their  rude  receptacle.  The  articles 
themselves  are  always  capable  of  being  reconverted  into  cash.    From  one  point  of 
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▼iew,  therefore,  the  buying  of  these  things  is  but  a  mode  of  fixing  capital ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  that  the  directing  cause  is  ignorance  of  any  other  advantageous 
objects  of  expenditure  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  standard  of  comfort  which  pre- 
vails ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  class  of  people  who  but  sixty  years  ago  were 
liable  to  be  stripped  of  all  movables  not  capable  of  speedy  concealment  by  the 
incursions  of  Pindaree  raids,  should  be  imbued  with  the  desire  of  improving  the  fit- 
tings of  their  dwellings  in  proportion  as  their  fortunes  improved.  We  find  then,  as 
I  have  said,  that  the  malik  makbuza  or  the  occupancy  tenant  has  a  house  which  keeps 
out  most  of  the  rain  and  wind,  although  its  chambers  are  few  (rarely  more  than  two 
in  number)  small  and  gloomy  ;  that  he  has  generally  food  enough  for  himself  and 
family  and  good  vessels  to  cook  it  in,  and  that  in  addition  to  work-a-day  apparel  he 
has  store  of  holiday  raiment  and  some  fixed  capital  in  the  form  of  jewellery.  His 
clean  but  naked  house  shows  no  signs  of  the  comforts  which  good  means  can  buy. 
Out6ide,  all  is  filth  and  disorder;  he  performs  his  ablutions  ou  two  slabs  in  his  back 
yard  as  he  surveys  the  refuse  which  he  accumulates  as  manure  for  his  fields 
High  cultivation  is  not  practised  in  these  parts,  and  the  holding  of  the  permanent  ten- 
ant is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  tenant-at-will  by  any  such  indication. 
The  malik  makbuza  though  attached  to  his  land,  does  not  display  in  dealing  with  it 
the  painful  economy  and  close  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  every  work  which 
the  French  peasant  proprietor  displays.  He  does  his  ploughing  regularly  and  sows 
in  the  usual  fashion,  but  no  extra  trimuess  shows  the  fond  pride  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  plot. 

Here  and  there  an  occupancy  tenant  is  found,  who  has  so  far  profited  by  his  thrift,  as  to 
have  a  litle  store  of  rupees  laid  by,  which  he  lends  out  at  interest  to  the  less  pros- 
perous. Ordinarily,  however,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  man  who  has  an 
interest  in  his  holding  and  the  tenant-at-will  in  the  matter  of  command  of  cish. 
The  state  of  indebtedness  seems  to  be  common  to  all  classes  of  ryots.  The  Regis- 
tration returns  show  that  documents  affecting  malik  makbuza  holdings  are  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  total  of  instruments  relating  to  land,  and  both  from  personal 
knowledge  and  from  enquiries  made  of  many  respectable  Malguzars  I  am  assured 
that  the  proprietorship  of  a  holding  by  no  means  carries  with  it  an  insurance  against 
the  need  to  borrow.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  traced  the  beginnings  of 
the  need  to  the  effects  of  an  ill-judged  pride  on  the  part  of  the  independent  farmer, 
which  led  him  to  look  upon  personal  toil  as  dishonorable,  and  to  sit  at  home  while 
hired  servants  looked  after  his  land  to  the  loss  of  half  his  profits  ;  but  in  general 
the  number  of  relatives,  in  addition  to  his  family,  which  the  mar.  of  means  has  to 
support  so  considerably,  straitens  those  means  that  the  holder  of  the  land  has  to 
work  as  hard  as  his  own  ploughman,  and  to  compel  his  family  to  work  also. 
Tho  common  cause  of  indebtedness  is  a  well-known  one,  the  practice  of  waste- 
ful expenditure  on  marriages  and  domestic  occasions  of  like  importance.  In  obey- 
ing this  custom,  the  well-to-do  are  not  more  fortunate  than  the  poor,  for  it  requires 
that  the  prodigality  displayed  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  income  of  the  spender. 
As  at  Irish  wakes,  the  credit  of  the  family  depends  upon  a  due  observance  of  the 
proportion.  The  more  daughters  there  are  the  more  the  need  of  borrowing.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said,  I  think,  that  this  custom  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  famili- 
arize the  people  of  India  with  the  idea  of  debt  as  an  inevitable  and  almost  natural 
experience  for  every  household. 

What  is  the  common  misfortune  of  all  classes  carries  with  it  no  dishonour.  The  sentiment 
against  borrowing  which  is  so  strong  in  the  West,  has  here,  therefore,  no  existence, 
and  from  contracting  a  loan  upon  special  occasions  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  borrowing  whenever  the  smallest  need  of  money  is  felt.  There  are  few  ryots 
of  either  the  occupancy  or  the  non-occupancy  class  who  do  not  every  year  obtain  an 
advance  from  the  mahajun  before  their  sowings  begin,  whicli  they  repay  in  the  main 
out  of  the  produce  of  their  tillage.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  the  necessity  a  hard- 
ship, but  rather  feel  that  they  have  made  friends  with  "the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness", who  will  stand  by  them  in  the  time  of  need  by  letting  his  advances  run  on  with- 
out demand.  In  fact,  I  know  of  a  native  gentleman  of  means  who  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  run  into  debt  for  that  very  reason. 

When  indebtedness  is  no  disgrace,  facility  of  borrowing  money  makes  the  greater  debtor. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  owners  of  their  holdings  are  not  less  incumbered  than  ten- 
ants-at-will,  despite  their  advantages.  The  recent  changes  in  the  la,w  respecting  the 
sale  of  land  will  check  the  readiness  of  usurers  to  advance  money  to  this  class.  Dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  realizing  debts  may  make  interest  higher ;  but  if  this  dearnes8 
of  money  baulks  the  tendency  to  borrow  and  makes  thrift  take  the  place  of  the  Sow- 
kar,  the  result  will  be  on  the  side  of  good. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  form  some  opinion  of  tho  proportion  of  agriculturists  who  are  in 
debt  in  this  district,  by  consulting  trustworthy  Malguzars  cf  different  parts.  An  ex- 
amination of  Sowhars  books  sufficient  for  this  purpose  was  not  to  be  attempted  with- 
in the  time  allowed.  Amono  those  questioned,  were  the  Patek  of  Chitora,  Pounar, 
Mohgaum,  Kaserkera,  Salor,  and  the  Kamdars  of  Deoli  and  Barbari.  As  Malgmara 
their  moans  of  obtaining  information  on  the  point  is  of  course  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Sowkor.  The  general  opinion  was  that  in  every  village  one  or  two  ryots  would  bo 
found  deeply  in  debt  and  that  of  the  rest  about  .50  per  cent  would  be  found  more  or 
lijss  incumbered.  I  do  not  think  this  was  an  excessive  estimate.  Of  the  malik  mak. 
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huzas  I  examined,  Uie  majority  confessed  to  at  least  Rs.  100  of  debf.  There  are  two 
points  upon  which  a  ryot  will  never  give  exactly  correct  replies,  the  one  being  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  his  fields,  and  the  other  the  sum  total  of  his  debts.  With- 
out the  examination  of  Sowkars'  books  which  I  have  already  said  could  not  be  effect- 
ively made  within  the  time  allowed,  all  estimates  of  the  average  proportion  of  debts 
to  income  must  be  of  the  character  of  guess-work.  A  man  will  acknowledge  that  he 
is  in  debt  but  will  not  give  the  details,  lest  the  statement  might  hereafter  be 
wrested  against  him.  From  what  I  can  make  out,  the  debts  of  those  Tyots  who  are 
not  excessively  incumbered  range  from  Rs.  30  or  40  to  Rs.  ICO,  and  as  the  average 
gross  income  of  the  cultivating  class  may  be  said  to  range  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs-  300 
per  annum,  the  proportion  on  this  calculation  falls  at  about  one-third  of  the  gross 
income. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  typical  instances  of  the  economic  condition  of  malik  mak- 
buzd  aud  occupaocv  tenants,  answering  to  that  end  in  a  tabulated  form  the  various 
particulars  demanded  in  query  3  of  group  9.  The  facts  noted  down  were  obtained 
by  personal  enquiry  of  the  deponents,  and  checked,  as  far  as  possible,  by  reference  to 
the  Malguzar  and  to  the  Lagwans  of  the  village  concerned.  For  all  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  crops  are  to  some  extent  understated. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  ryot,  reference  was  omitt- 
ed to  be  made  to  what  in  some  countries  (such  as  Flanders)  is  an  important  supple- 
ment to  the  income  which  a  peasant  proprietor  derives  from  tillage,  I  mean  the 
keeping  of  kine.  An  occupancy  tenant  very  often  possesses  two  cows  aDd  two 
buffaloes  ;  but  as  the  grazing  they  get  and  the  artificial  food  they  obtain  out  of  the 
grazing  season  is  not  always  sufficient,  they  do  not  yield  a  large  return  to  their  own- 
ers. They  supply  his  household  wants.  And  little  more  trading  in  ghee  and  butter 
is  the  speciality  of  the  Gaulis,  who  livein  the  hilly  country  where  forage  is  abundant, 
A  cultivator  rarely  leaves  part  of  his  holding  in  grass  for  the  sake  of  his  cattle,  as  it 
would  not  pay  him  to  do  so.  The  cattle  are  fed  in  herds  on  the  common  pasture 
°round  of  the  village  waste  land,  which  is  gradually  taken  up  by  the  plough. 


Instance  of  Malik  Makbuza  tenant  AVo  /. 
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Malik  mak- 
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6  acres,  3 
roods. 


4,  i.  e. 
himself,  2 
wives ,  and 
a  son  of  10 
years  ;  him. 
self  and  two 
wives  work 
a  held. 


(b)  Maafi 
field  ;  area 
16  acres  3 
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nisi  rields(e 
=  31  acresj 
2  roods  16 
poles.  Total 
area  held 
55  acres  16 
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(«) 


15    khan-  2  khandis 

dis  Jawari  Kal)as  at 
Rs.  40  the 
khandi= 
Rs.  SO. 


(?) 

10  Khandis 
wheat. 

(d) 

:}  khandi  tut 
N.  B.  '  The  rates 
beiug  Rs.  9,  and  13  per 
khadi,  the  value  of 
above  =Rs.  265.  Tur 
was  consumed  at  home, 
value  about  Rs.  2 


(*) 
About  Rs 
20  worth  of 
minor  pro- 
duce, such 
as  Mirchi 
&  Baigans 
3  khandis 
linseed 
value=U0. 


Total  Rs 
267. 


Total  Rs. 
160  ;  total 
W  +  (5) 
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00 

2  plough- 
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-  .£  _" 
i  So 


a 
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Clothes 
men  at  6  jRs.  20.  Salt 
kurus  |Ha.  34-0, 
each  per  oil  Rs.  15-0 
mensem  Ighee  Rs.  8, 
and  Rs.  10  miscella- 
in  cash  =  neous 
Ks.  74.  Rs.  10 


(>') 

Wet  ditirf 

Rs.  25 , 
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[c) 
Picking 
Cotton 
Rs.  6. 

W 

Village 
dues  Rs,  5 


Total  Rs 
110 

Total 


Two  roomed  j4  plough 
tiled  house  bullocks 
with  veran- 
dah; no  out- 1 
housesbuthas 
le  cattle  | 
shed. 


Total  Rs. 
56-4-0. 
+  (6)  +  (7) 


(8)  Rs  198-8  Balance 
Rs.  228-8  from  which 
deduct  Ks.  48  value  of 
20maunds  of  food  grain, 
leaves  net  savings  Rs. 
180-8. 
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Instance  of  Malik  Makbuza  tenant  Xo.  II. 


e 
E 


M 

Malik  Mak- 
buza, area, E 
acres  and  3 
roods. 

w 

Tenant-at 
will  ;  area 
1 1  acres, 
20  poles, 
Total  acre- 
age 16  acres 
3  roods,  20 
poles. 


9  viz.  2 
brothers,  2 
sons  4  wo- 
men (wives 
of  himself, 


7khandies  4  kanrlies 
j  owari        cotton  ;  2 


kandi  4 
wheat,  3 
kurus  of 


ot  his  bro  tur=  value 
thers,  and  °^  about 
of  a  son).    Bs.  115  0-0 


kandieslin 
seed  =  va- 
lue about 

Rs.  200. 


CD 

CD  . 

a  a 

o  o 

X  C3 


Total  (4 ,  & 
(5)  Rs.  315. 


Ploughing 
done  with- 
out hired 
aid  ;  only 
assistance 
10  reaping 
j  owari 
wheat  cost 
about  Ks 
8-0-0,  vil- 
lage dues 
Us.  2-0-0. 


Oil,  Salt 
mnsala,  &c 
Rs.    30  ; 
clothing 
Rs.  40; 
Total  Rs. 
70. 
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Two  room. 

ed  thatched 

house  (the 
brothers 

and  their 

wives  have 
separate 
lodging). 

One  cattle 

shed. 


4  cows,two 
dough  bul 
locks .  They 
pay  their 
keep  & 
supply 
milk  Lit- 
tle profit. 


Total  Ks  10    Total  (6) 
(7)&(S)  Rs. 
111-8  Ral- 
ance  Rs. 
203-8 

From  this, 
food  and  seedmust  be 
purchased.  Cultivators 
mostly  hHI  a"  their  pi 
cluce  and  buy  for  their 
home  consumption. 


12 


o 


Though  the  acreage  is  not  a  third  of  that  in  Instance  I,  the  soil  is  about  3  times  as  good  ;  2  roods  20  poles  were 
left  uncultivated  : — 

Note — . I  calculate  the  family's  consumption  and  any   extra  seed  at  10  khandis,  which  at  11  Rupeeszrl  10, 

leaving  a  saving  of  Rs.  93-8-0.                                                                                G.  J.  Nkholls. 
 Instance  of  Malik  Makbuza  tenant  No.  III.  
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Field  malik 

4  viz 

12  khan- 

2 khandis 

Ra. 

Rs.  2  to 

Oil,  salt  & 
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Rs.  10 
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brother,  2 
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N*ra. — I  calculate  the  household  consumption  at  4  khandie=Rs  44  and  seed  Ks.  4  ,  Total  Re.  48,  leavng  a  saving  cf 
ii>.  57  uu  the  year's  operations.  G.  J-  Nknolls. 
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Mr.  Imrie,  C.  S., 'joined  the  Central  Provinces'  Commission  in  1876,  and  has  served  as  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  in  Nagpur  and  Narsinghpur.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Saugor  district  in 
March  last,  and  has  been  in  camp  for  about  two  months  in  different  parts  of  the  district. 
He,  like  the  other  selected  officers  who  are  answering  these  questions,  has  bad  no  experience 
in  famines  or  relief  measures.  With  the  aid  of  intelligent  Malyvzars  resident  on  their  estates, 
be  has  examined  19  cultivators  belonging  to  5  selected  average  villages.  Two  villages  belong 
to  the  south  eastern  tahsil,  in  one  the  cultivators  have  beeu  unusually  fortunate,  in  the  other 
the  reverse.  Of  the  three  villages  in  the  Saugor  Tahsil  two  are  owned  by  the  same  mal- 
yuzars  and  the  cultivators  are  rather  above  the  average  ;  the  other  is  a  fair  specim  en  of  a 
village  held  by  many  sharers,  having  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  differences  of  condition 
among  the  ryots. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Imrie  and  the  malgnzars  whom  he  has  consulted  is  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  cultivators  of  the  district  are  believed  to  be  in  debt,  between  20  and  30 
percent  hopelessly  so.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  burdened  with  debt 
greatly  exceeding  their  annual  income,  are  therefore  in  a  wretched  state.  No  depth  of  debt 
could  make  a  cultivator  live  more  cheaply  than  the  run  of  his  fellows.  His  habits  remain 
the  same ;  he  spends  little  in  luxuries  at  any  time  |  his  house  and  fields  remain  as  neat 
or  neglected  as  it  suited  the  task  of  their  owner  in  better  times.  His  expenditure  at  marriages 
and  fairs  must  be  curtailed,  and  if  nothing  can  help  him,  at  last  his  fields  must  be  taken 
away. 

There  appears  to  have  beeu  little  or  no  decrease  since  the  settlement  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  holdings  of  the  privileged  classes  of  cultivators.  There  are  some  villages  where 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  such  holdings  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  but  in  others  there 
lias  been  a  still  greater  increase.  In  one  of  the  five  specimen  villages  taken  by  Mr.  Imrie, 
every  cultivator  has  acquired  occupancy  rights.  If  the  land  thus  remains  in  his  hands,  tbe 
inference  drawn  is  that  his  debts  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  on  him.  He  may  never  be  able 
to  liquidate  them,  but  if  they  do  not  rapidly  increase  at  compound  interest,  they  simply  keep 
him  from  useless  expenditure  and  stimulate  him  to  work  to  keep  his  ancestral  fields,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  creditor  takes  care  that  justice  is  done  to  the  land. 

Such  debts,  stationary  in  amount,  and  always  just  too  high  to  be  paid  off,  or  brought 
under,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  laud  and  cultivator,  were  it  not  for  the  custom 
which  requires  an  absurd  outlay  on  marriages.  As  things  go,  this  nominal  indebtedness  must 
be  tbe  normal  state  of  the  cultivator.  Excluding  years  of  unusual  demand  for  other  parts 
of  India,  or  of  local  famine,  (and  even  in  such  yeais  it  is  the  trader  and  the  money  or  grain 
lender  who  have  profited)  excluding  such  rare  seasons,  the  profits  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
great.  The  cultivator's  gains  are  slow  and  uncertain,  and  when  he  has  gathered  in  some  mo- 
ney, he  cannot  turn  it  to  good  use.  "  It  is  generally  a  dead  weight  to  him  till  he  spends  it  in 
festivals  or  in  building  temples."  Few  of  them  lend  their  saviugs.  The  honest  hardworking 
cultivator  who  has  made  his  land  pay,  does  not  know  how  to  invest  his  savings.  When  land 
can  be  purchased,  he  buys  it.  In  this  district  much  land,  the  petty  holdings  of  malik  mak- 
buzas  and  others,  is  increasingly  bought  by  cultivators,  rather  than  by  traders  and  money  len- 
ders. The  desiderata,  in  the  interest  of  cultivators  and  under  present  conditions  of  feeling, 
are  free  sale  in  small  holdings,  every  thing  less  than  a  village,  and  knowledge  of  modes  of 
sinkng  money  in  land. 

Whether  he  be  in  debt  or  not,  the  economic  condition  of  the  tenant  remains  pretty  near- 
ly unaltered.  He  has  a  house  of  mud  walls  with  a  tiled  roof.  It  costs  from  15  to  20  rupees 
to  build,  and  needs  petty  repairs  each  year  as  the  rains  set  in.  His  household  may  consist  of 
two  or  three  women,  and  say  a  couple  of  children,  unable  to  do  any  paying  work.  These  do 
all  the  household  work.  At  certain  seasons  hired  labour  must  be  employed.  This  is  during 
the  ploughing,  sowing  and  weeding  times  and  at  harvest,  and  the  time  for  cutting  grass.  The 
growth  of  the  "kans  "  grass  must  be  carefully  checked. 

Hired  labourers  at  these  times  earn  enough  to  feed  their  families.  Perhaps  a  third,  some- 
times a  half,  of  these  come  from  Btindelkand  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Saugor,  the  rest  are  vil- 
lagers. They  are  mostly  paid  in  kind,  and  what  is  given  is  not  counted  in  reckoning  the 
gains  of  the  season.  It  is  from  what  is  shown  on  his  threshing  floor  that  the  produce  per 
acre  is  deduced  by  the  official  and  the  harvest  returns  by  the  cultivator.  It  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  his  other  expenses.  Little  rice  or  sugar  is  produced.  These  he  must  pur- 
chase at  from  5  to  15  rupees,  and  salt  for  his  family  and  cattle  costs  about  5  rupees  a  year. 
He  smokes  tobacco  if  he  can  get  it.    Fuel  is  never  a  heavy  item. 

I'he  women  of  the  family  likely  come  provided  with  a  many  years'  store  of  clothing  on 
their  wedding,  but  even  these  may  have  been  got  through  or  succumbed  to  white  ants.  For 
the  coarser  cotton  clothing,  it  is  the  custom  where  cotton  is  grown  to  have,  at  a  small  charge, 
so  many  seers  worked  up  in  the  village,  if  not  in  the  house.  Then  there  are  little  contribu- 
tions to  the  village  temple,  to  the  patwarri  and  the  Jcotwal,  to  the  baid  and  the  midwife,  the 
barber  and  the  cobbler,  the  fisherman  and  the  scavenger,  the  idiot  and  hunchback,  and  the 
yogi  and  byragi,  whom  the  cessation  of  the  rains  has  let  loose  from  the  city.  Theu  too  there 
is  the  great  fair  at  Rangir  or  Garhakota,  and  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Nerbudda.*  if  the 


•  I  have  frequently  noticed  the  marked  preponderance  of  the  pe3ple  from  Saugor,  Daraob,  Jubbulpore,  and 
Narsinghpur,  parsing  through  Bilaspur  to  or  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jaggemath  at  I'ooree. 
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women  of  the  family  have  any  influence.  The  offering  may  be  only  a  handful  of  grain,  but 
the  long  journey  "  of  many  axles,"  would  be  thought  an  extravagant  one  in  any  other  country. 
At  least  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  district  attend  each  of  these  annual  fairs. 

Mr.  Imrie  remarks  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  give  exactly  the  income  and  expen- 
diture of  a  cultivator  who  keeps  no  reckoning  of  the  many  small  payments  he  makes  and 
expenses  he  may  incur  or  of  the  days  for  which  he  gives  wages  He  sows  what  he  thinks  will 
be  the  best  crop,  and  he  works  as  the  weather  allows  him,  and  his  expenditure  must  vary 
with  the  weather  as  his  crops  do.  It  never  enters  his  imagination  that  a  poor  cotton  crop 
may  pay  him  better  than  a  good  crop  of  jowari :  or,  though  one  crop  sown  with  another,  f  may 
shield  from  blight  or  frost  in  January,  it  may  be  better  policy  to  keep  them  apart.  The  wea- 
ther is  his  dictator,  and  not  any  thought  of  a  future  market  price. 

Cotton  is  becoming  the  most  important  Jeharif  crop,  and  a  failure  of  the  jowari  and  rice 
is  becoming  of  less  importance. 

The  relief  works  of  last  year  were  required  for  the  very  many  thousands  of  famine  im- 
migrants from  Gwalior  and  Bundelkand  not  necessitated  by  the  scanty  rainfall  in  Saugor. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Imrie  observes  that  though  he  considers  SO  per  cent  of  the  cultivators 
to  be  in  debt,  and  something  less  than  30  per  cent,  to  an  extent  exceeding  their  yearly  income, 
he  would  put  the  average  indebtedness  at  .less  than  half  the  yearly  gross  returns  of  their 
lands.  The  general  indebtedness  may  be  on  the  increase,  but  not  rapidly.  While  the  cul- 
tivators hold  their  fields,  they  live  in  the  usual  simple  way,  supplied  by  their  malguzats  with 
grain,  when  their  own  store  is  exhausted.  A  Reason  of  drought  increases  their  debts  and 
reduces  mauy  to  the  condition  of  labourers,  and  their  indebtedness  keeps  them  from  expen- 
ding money  in  clothes,*  and  jewels.  But  generally  their  condition  is  far  from  wretched,  and 
they  are  as  apathetically  contented  as  need  be. 

Mr.  Imrie  has  given  the  result  of  his  inquiry  in  the  cases  of  19  ryots,  and  has  taken  great 
trouble  in  the  matter,  but  it  seems  of  no  use  for  me  to  tabulate  these  results,  as  the  details 
of  returns  of  income  and  expenditure  are  not  reliable  or  are  not  clear. 

Regarding  the  debts  owed  by  these  men  the  following  particulars  are  of  some  value  :  — 

A.  owes  Rs.  250  to  a  creditor,  and  pays  interest  at  24  per  cent.  The  debt  was  contracted 

some  10  or  12  years  ago  on  account  of  marriage  expenses.  It  has  varied  in  amount 
from  Rs.  100  to  400. 

B.  borrowed  lis.  50  two  years  ago  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  marriage.    He  has  since 

paid  it  off. 

C.  owes  100  or  125  rupees  bearing  interest  at  24-  per  cent.     Last  year  the  debt  was  only 

Rs.  75,  and  is  due  to  a  bad  harvest. 

D.  some  6  or  7  years  ago  borrowed  Rs.  40  for  marriage  expenses.    It  has  now  reached 

Rs.  150  bearing  interest  at  24  per  cent. 

E.  owes  Rs  100  to  the  lumberdars  of  his  village  ;  the  cause  of  incurring  the  debt  is 

unknown. 

F.  owes  Rs.  200  on  a  very  old  account,  increased  by  two  marriages, 

G.  owing  to  marriage  expenses  owes  Rs.  100. 

H.  owes  Rs.  40  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks. 

J.  owes  Rs.  200  on  an  old  account,  which  is  being  cleared  off. 
K.  owes  Rs.  12  borrowed  on  account  of  a  bad  harvest. 
L.  owing  to  two  bad  harvests  had  to  borrow  Rs.  350. 

One  man  is  putting  by  his  savings  to  provide  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters. 
One  employes  his  savings  by  making  petty  loans.    Others  are  increasing  their  live- 
stock. 

Mr.  Wasadeo  Ballal  Kher  has  served  as  an  Extra- Assistat  Commissioner  io  Seoni 
for  about  a  year,  and  previously  for  three  years  in  Nimar,  Hoshangabad  and  Mandla;  in  other 
capacities  in  these  provinces  for  eleven  years. 

He  takes  the  case  of  a  man  owing  4  plough  bullocks,  being  a  holder  of  land  on  privileged 
tenure  and  as  tenant-at-will  in  equal  quantities  having  a  wife  and  three  children,  besides 
two  relations  or  dependents.  He  would  farm  about  15  acres.  The  two  pairs  of  bullocks  are 
worked  alternately  and  grazed  on  or  near  the  fields.  For  two  months  or  more  they  are  used 
in  bringing  fuel,  timber,  grass  and  fencing  materials  from  the  jungles.  They  have  to  trample 
out  the  corn  on  the  threshing  floor.  They  rest  about  a  month  iu  the  year.  Besides  grass, 
they  have  the  chaff,  about  100  seers  of  teora  and  about  2  rupees  worth  of  salt.  They  should 
last  in  vigour  5  years.  A  pair  cost  from  35  to  40  rupees.  A  well-to-do  cultivator  would  have 
half  a  dozen  cows  enough  to  give  a  new  pair  of  bullocks  every  second  year  They  would  pay 
lor  their  keep  without  trenching  on  the  produce  of  his  fields.  The  typical  cultivator  em- 
ploys hired  laboar  only  at  harvest  time,  which  is  remunerated  in  kind,  bo  many  sheaves 
become  the  right  of  the  labourer.  These  are  threshed  on  the  employer's  threshing  floor,  and 
he  is  bound  to  see  that  each  man  gets  not  less  grain  than  2  seers  of  grain  a  day.  If  the 
weather  be  unsettled  he  may  have  to  offer  so  much  as  4  seers  wage. 


f  Mixed  crops  on  the  same  land. 

J  Th«  people  io  Damon  aod  probably  in  Saugor  are  somewhat  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  dress.  In  DamoL 
it  seems  to  be  a  proverb  that  the  Lodhi,  one  of  the  moat  numerous  eaetes,  "  will  put  on  his  back  what  ought  U  b« 
pat  in  his  belly." 
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Mr.  Wasadeo  Bullal  Kher  gives  the  following  out-turn  factors,  which  are  probably  in 
most  cases  very  far  below  the  mark  : — 

3£  fold 


Wheat 
Teora 
Masur 
Batera 
Linseed 
Rice 
Cotton 
Gram 
Urad 
Jowari 
Kodo 
Kutki 
Sama 


J.  4  fold. 


MO 

I 

J 


But  on  account  of  the  husks  of  rice,  kodo,  kutki  and  sama,  one-half  of  this  will  re-pre- 
eent  the  food  return.  Apparently  he  reckons  the  food  out-turn  of  15  acres  at  24  khandis 
of  140  seers  each.  This  again  seems  to  me  under-estimated.  He  raises  his  own  tobacco 
chillies  and  vegetables,  of  which  crops  also  he  sells  a  part. 

For  his  own  consumption  he  gives  over  a  portion  of  the  oil-seeds  he  raises  to  the  oil- 
presser.  If  the  Teli  keeps  the  oil  cake  be  charges  only  £  anna  on  each  seer  of  oil.  If  the 
cultivator  takes  back  the  oil  cake  he  charges  \  anna  per  seer. 

The  24  khandis  of  grain  are  thus  disposed  of — 
Seed 

Kotwal,  Smith,  Carpenter,  Barber,  washerman  each  28  seers  of 

grain  — 
Food  of  7  persons  at  \  seer  a  day 


6  Khandis. 


To  the  H  khandis  surplus,  at  5  rupees  a  khandi  = 
Add  Rs.  5  for  cotton  sold,  Rs.  5  for  vegetables  &c 


Total 


Total 


1 

do. 

9 

do. 

16 

do. 

Rs. 

40 

»> 

10 

Rs. 

50 

Expenditure. 


Rent  at  R.  1  an  acre  for  occupancy  tenure  land,  and  lj  for 

other  land 

Rs. 

16 

12 

0 

Cesses  and  Patwariis  fees 

» 

1 

4 

0 

Gur 

W 

2 

0 

0 

Salt 

)> 

2 

0 

0 

Spices  &c. 

3 

0 

0 

Clothing  at  Rs.  3-8-0  for  each  adult  and  Re.  1  each  child 

» 

17 

0 

0 

Total 

Rs. 

42 

0 

0 

Leaving  a  balance  of  Rs.  8. 

Now  and  then  a  pair  of  bullocks  past  their  prime  come  to  be  sold. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Wasadeo  Bullall  Kher,  like  Mr.  lmrie,  regards  the  grain  saved  after  all 
expenses  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  have  been  deducted  as  income.  The  balance  saved, 
if  it  is  not  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  debt  is  turned  into  ornaments.  The  home  consump- 
tion of  grain  is  augmented  by  fruits,  roots  and  other  minor  forest  produce,  or  raised  in  the 
"  ban."  "  But  the  saviug  of  cereals  may  be  left  out  of  the  account  as  a  set-off  against  the 
additional  expenditure  of  occasional  festivals  and  dinner  parties  on  a  small  scale."  For 
meeting  the  cost  of  marriage  ceremonies  or  the  deficiencies  of  bad  years,  the  ryot  must  trust 
to  the  more  bountiful  harvests  of  exceptional  years.  If  he  wishes  to  increase  his  scale  of 
operations  his  first  idea  is  to  take  more  land  under  cultivation  ;  secondly  to  employ  more 
labour  ;  lastly,  to  raise  some  special  crop,  such  as  sugar  cane,  which  requires  extra  care  be- 
sides the  additional  cost  of  irrigation. 

Jowari  yields  the  largest  returns,  but  it  stands  longest  on  the  ground  and  requires  more 
labour  and  expenditure  for  weeding  and  watching  ;jagni,  the  oilseed  mentioned  as  cultivated  in 
Betul  and  Chhindwara  in  lands  somewhat  exhausted,  yields  about  5  fold. 

Mr.  Wasadeo  Bulla!  Kher  explains  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  take  a  suppositious  case, 
though  he  had  done  his  best  to  get  at  facts  from  individual  cultivators  selected  from  different 
Tillages.  The  people  were  partly  unwilling  and  partly  unable  to  give  him  the  facts  required 
to  judge  of  the  economy  of  village  life. 
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1  and  2 
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9  and  10 
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Caste  of  cultivator. 
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A  Bagri 

47 

47 

2 

3 

1 

Rabi. 
Kharif. 

60 
5 

Rs. 

35 

R. 
18 

Clothing. 
Salt  ... 
Gur  ... 
Tobacco.. 
Opium  . . . 
lyiisceiia- 
neous. . . 

R. 

50 
15 

la 

24 
12 

25 

Tiled. 
2 

Stories. 

5 

A  Bagri 

48 

48 

... 

2 

4 

2 

Rabi. 
Kharif. 

76 

5 

Sugar- 
cane. 
Cotton. 

50 
5 

84 

Harwar 
Charwar 
Miscella- 
neous. 

15 
4 

4 

Cloth  ... 
Salt  ... 
Miscella- 
neous .. 

25 

6 

10 

Grass. 
1 

1 

A  Kachi 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Rabi. 

5 

Sugar- 
cane. 

40 

20 

5 

Clothing. 
Salt  ... 
Miscella- 

10 

2 

1 

1 

A  Kachi 

1  0 

1  z 

2 

2 

2 

rlaiu. 
Kharif. 

i  ft 
2 

Sugar 
cane. 

20 

18 

9 

neous  .. 
Clothing. 
Salt     . . . 
Tobacco.. 

3 
10 

2 
2 

Grass. 
1 

1 

An  Ahir 

51 

51 

2 

4 

2 

Rabi. 
Kharif. 

60 
6 

Cotton 

5 

53 

20 

Clothing. 
Salt     . . . 
Tobacco.. 
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25 
6 
2 

Grass  1 
Tiled  1 

1 
1 

neous... 
Opium  ... 
Liquor ... 

15 

6 
2 

1 

A  Kachi 

37 

37 

3 

2 

2 

Rabi. 
Kharif. 

56 
5 

Cotton- 
Sugar- 
c<in(?. 
Vege- 
tables. 

S 

1  9  n 
1  _  ■ 

10 

. . . 
41 

2( 

Clothiug.. 
Salt  ... 

30 
8 

Grass  1 

I 

A  Bohi 

17 

17 

2 

1 

a 

Rabi. 
Kharif 

25 
2 

20 

7 

Clothing.. 
Salt  ... 
Miscella- 
neous... 

20 
4 

6 

1 

1 

A  Kachi  .. 

36 

36 

.. 

2 

2 
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Rabi. 
Kharif 

40 

5 

Sugar- 
cane. 
Vege- 
tables 

40 
10 

48 

18 

Clothing.. 
Salt 

Miscella- 
neous... 
Opium ... 

20 
5 

2 
3 

1 

1 

A  Bagri 

25 

25 

3 

4 

4 

Rabi. 

70 

65 

L7 

Clothing.. 
Salt  ... 
Gur  ... 
Miscella- 
neous... 

50 
6 
5 

5 

2 

1 
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n 


12 


•5  S. 

P  CD 


13 


What  other  property 
does  be  possess. 


14 


a 


15 


c-  o 


6' 
o 


16 


17 


rs 


18 


Remark  ■." 


2  Bullocks. 
Cow  ... 
Horse  ... 


2  Bullocks, 
Cows  . . , 
Buffalo.., 
Mare  ... 
Ponv  . . 


1  Bullocks. 
Cows  .. 


1  Bullocks.. 


2  Bullocks 
Cows  . . 
Buffaloes 


Bullocks 
Cows  ... 
Pony  ... 


Bulls  ... 
Cow  ... 


1  Bulls  ... 


Bullocks. 

8 

Cows  ... 

3 

Calves... 

2 

Buffaloes. 

7 

Mare  ... 

1 

12 
15 
1 


Theka  of  one  vil 
lage  yielding 
profits   net  Rs 
125. 

Cattle  in  that  vil 
lage  Rs.  300. 

Ornaments  Rs. 
1,000. 

Acts  as  muktar  to 
a  patel   Rs.  129. 
Jewels  Rs.  200 


None. 


Jewels. 


Sells  Milk. 


Jewe1*. 
Half  share  of  a  vil- 
lage net  profits. 


Works  as  a  car- 
penter and  earns 
Rs.  10. 


Outstanding  debts 

Rs.  200. 
Jewels  Rs.  300. 
Mukhtari  of  Moti 
Patel  Rs.  50. 


None. 


None. 


25 
50 


175 


Invests  in  in- 
creasing or 
improving 
landed  pro- 
perty. 


In  buying  or 
naments,  in- 
creasing his 
land,  and  im- 
proving a 
well. 


No  surplus. 


None. 


Rs.  1,500 


No  surplus. 


Paying  inter- 
est on  debt 


Lends  money 
and  takes  in- 
terest. 


Built  a  house 
and  construct 
edapuccawell; 
spent  Rs.  700 
in  marriage 


200 


25 


None. 


75 


To  supply  food 
grain  for  him- 
self on  account 
of  failure  of 
last  crops. 


Failure  of 
crops  last 
year. 


500 


500 


400 


None. 


Newly  incur- 
red for  food 
supplies  ow 
ing  to  failure 
of  last  crops 


Bought 
share  of 
lage 


half 
a  vil- 


Rs.  100  due  to 
marriage  of  a 
son.   The  rest 
to  interest  and 
losses  in  culti- 
vation. 
Originally  Rs. 
100  for  marri- 
age; cannot  di- 
minish ;  it 
grows  faster 
than  he  can 
pay 
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Caste  of  culti- 
vators. 


1  and  2 


How  much  land 
does  he  hold. 


Acres. 
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3 
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9  and  10. 


§  3 

J  3 

c  >» 

„  a 


5  5 


-a  . 


A  Bagri 


A  Bagri 


A  Bagri 


25 


25 


12 


A  Mussulman 

Of  the  Pan 
cultivating 
caste 


A  Bagri 


A  Bagri 


A  Mussalman. 


A  Bagri 


25 


25 


12 


80 


42 


26 


117 


130 


12 


80 


29 


26 


13 


105 


130 


12 


12 


Rabi. 


Rabi. 


Rabi. 


Rabi 


Rabi. 


3  Rabi. 


Rabi. 


30 


30 


20 


80 


42 


32 


175 


Rabi. 


Rabi. 


110 


16 


Sugar- 
cane. 


60 


28 


28 


13 


92 


44 


19 


162 
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11 


x5 


2 


Cloth  .. 
Salt 

Miscella- 
neous . 

Cloth  .. 
Salt- 
Miscella- 
neous . 

Cloth  .. 
Salt  .. 
Miscella- 
neous.. 


52 


Cloth  ... 
Salt  .., 
Miscella- 
neous.. 

Cloth  .. 
Salt  .. 
Miscella- 
neous.. 


Cloth  .. 
Salt  .. 

VI  i  seel  la 
neous.. 

lur 


70 


Cloth  .. 
Salt  .. 
Miscella 
neous. 
Our  .. 


Cloth  .. 
Salt 

Miscella- 
neous.. 
Gur  .. 


15 
4 


5 


2  Tiled 
1 

6 


16 
6 


15 

3 


25 
12 


50 
13 

25 
II 


50 
10 

15 


15 
4 

5 
4 
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1 1 


12 
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CP 


13 


What  other  property 
does  he  possess. 


14 


•j  m 

.1  00 

09 


I 

1  [Bullocks.. 
Cows 
Buffalo 
Mare 


Bullocks.. 

4 

Cows 

2 

Mare  ... 

1 

Bullocks.. 

6 

Cows  ... 

2 

Mare.  ... 

1 

Buffaloes. 

4 

Bullocks 
Cows  .. 
Calves  ... 


3  Bullocks.. 
Buffaloes 
Cows  ••• 
Mare  ... 
PoDy  ... 


I 


Bullocks.. 

26 

Cows  ... 

16 

M  are    . . . 

1 

Pony  ... 

1 

Buffaloes. 

5 

Bullocks. 
Cows 
Mare 
Pony  ... 
Buffaloes. 


Bullocks 
Cows  ... 


6  Outstanding  debts 
1     Rs.  55. 
Uewels  Rs.  80. 
1  Cart  for  hire. 


24 
16 
1 
1 


None. 


Jewels  Rs.  200. 
Has  about  17  acres 
of  land  in  another 
village  yielding 
net  profit  of  30 
Khaudis. 


Jewels  Rs.  500. 
Two  annaproprie 
tary  share  in  a 
village,  profits 
about  Rs.  25 
Two  anna  proprie 
tary     share  iD 
another  village, 
profits  being  Us, 
60. 

Jewels  Rs.  300. 


Jewels  Rs.  30. 

Partnership  culti 
vation  in  another 
village  p  r  o  fi  ts 
may  amount  to 
10  Khaodis. 


15 


O  * 

oq  O 


03  3 

a>  o 

DO  o 


Lend  son  inter- 
est. 


Spends  in  pay 
ing  interest. 


16 


© 


17 


St 
EH 


18 


Rs.  20. 


Rs.  200. 


Due  to  last 

year's  bad 
crops. 

Loss  of  cattle 
and  bad  crops 


Pays  to  his 
creditors  to- 
wards inter- 
est. 

In  ornaments 
aod  in  secur- 
ing addition- 
al landed  pro- 
perty. 


In  good  year 
may  save  about 
Rs.  200;  but 
this  goes  to- 
wards payment 
|Of  interest  on 
[borrowed  capi- 
tal. 


Rs.  250. 


Rs.  150. 


Rs.  2,100 


Rs.  500. 


Rs.  200. 


Debt  once  in 
cnrred  cannot, 
be  overtaken 


Rs.  300  for  a 
marriage  cere 
rnt  ny. 

Rs.  1,800  cost 
of   two  anna 
share  of  vil 
lages. 


Twomarriages 
Docs  not  per- 
sonally ma 
nasie  or  work 
his  land. 


Marriage  of 
himself  and 
brother. 


Remarks, 
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Caiteof  cultivator, 


1  and  2 


How  much  land 
does  he  hold. 


Acres. 
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A  landholder. 


A  landholder. 
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Salt  ... 

10 

Miscella- 

neous ... 

5 

•  •• 

9 

Clothing.. 

20 

1 

I 

Salt  ... 

10 

Miscella- 

neous ... 

q 
o 

_  _  _ 

Cloth  ... 

5 

1 

1 

Salt  ... 

2 

Miscella- 

neous ... 

2 

•  •  • 

Clothing. 

15 

1 

1 

Miscella- 

neous ... 

2 

Salt  ... 

1 

25 

Clothing. 

25 

2 

1 

Salt  ... 

12 

Miscella- 

neous  ... 

5 

20 

Clothing.. 

100 

Salt  ... 

13 

Tiled. 

1 

Miscella- 

1 

neous  . . . 

10 
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n 


s 

o 
•a 


c 

a 

o 

w 


12 


► 


3  .0. 


1 


t-i 

13 

a 

^> 

a 

s 

55 

Bullocks.. 

26 

Cows 

20 

Buffaloes. 

3 

Mares  ... 

2 

Pony  ... 

I 

13 


What  other  property 
does  he  possess. 


14 


a 

'9 
m 
do 


T3 

p 

c3 


15 


f-<  to 
O  3 

O  3 

S," 

,4  s 


o  a>  © 

ft  8-8 


16 


>0 


e3 


17 


18 


1 
o 
H 


Bamaiks. 


Bullocks.. 
Buffaloes. 
<  'ows  . . . 
Pony  ... 


Bullocks . 
Cows 
Goats   . . 

Bullocks. 
Buffaloes. 
I  'ows 
Pony  .. 
Mare    . . 


Bullocks. 
Buffaloes 
Cowa 


ljBullocks. 
Cows 
Buffaloes. 
Calves  .. 


Bullocks 
Cows 
Goat  .. 


Buffaloes. 
Bullocks. 
Cows 
Calves  .. 
Mare 

Buffaloes 
Bullocks. 
Oows 
Calves  .. 
Mare  .. 


24 

6 

25 
1 


Jewels  Rs.  500 
eight-anna  share  of 
proprietary  profits 
in  village,  amount 
ing  to  Rs  175. 


Jeweb  Rs.  500. 
Proprietary  profits 
of  village  Rs.  359 


3 
9 
2 

12 
4 

10 
1 
1 


10 


None. 


Kb 


ne. 


None. 


In  paying  to 
creditors;  and 
marriage  aud 
funeial  feasts 


Rs.  1,200    Rr.  500  ba 
lance    of  old 
debt. 

Rs.  700  now 
due  to  failure 
of  last  crops 
for  seed  grain 
to  himself. 

Rs.  2,600    Reckless  ex 
penditure  on  de 
pendants  and 
payment  of  in 
terest  to  credi- 
tors 


Spends  i 
making  up 
the  losses  of 
ad /erse  vears 


Cart  1. 


None. 


Produced 
ghee  worth  Rs.  50. 


10 

6 
5 
1 


6  Sells  ghee 
Rs.  20. 


worth 


Rs.  10 


None. 


Married  two 
children 
cently. 


Rs.  20 


r  e 


Last  year 
rental  could 
not    be  paid 
owing  to  fail- 
ure of  crops. 


This  man 
also  works  as 
a  carpenter  for 
5  cultivators 
and  gets  2 
khandis  4  ku- 
rus  as  wages. 


Rs.  50      Incurred  for 
his  son's  mar- 


3  khan- 
dis grain. 


Rs.  20 


10  khandis  in 
good  years 
go  towards 

losses  of  bad 


ones. 


Rs.  125 


Seed  of  last 
year  not  paid 
up  as  crops 
failed  utterly. 


Failure  of  last 
year's  crops. 


Failure  of  last 
year's  crops 
only  recently 
borrowed. 


If  cultivation 
of  land  will 
not  suffice  for 
maintenance, 
he  will  take  to 
service  of  cul- 
tivators. 
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1  and  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  and  LO 

Caste  of  cultivator. 

How  much  land 
does  he  hold. 

Acres. 

What  his  familyconsists 
of. 

What  amount  of  food 
grain  he  raises. 

The  value  of  other  pro- 
duce of  his  land. 

Rent  or  Revenue  and  cesses. 

Expense     incurred  in 
hired    lahour,  ;  other 
than  his    labour  and 
that  of  his  family. 

What  amount  he  spends 
in  buying  necessaries 
which  he  cannot  raise 
on  Ins  land. 

What  kind  of  house  and^ 
how  many  rooms. 

Total. 

For  tillage. 

Grazing.  j 

Male. 

Female. 

Children. 

Kind. 

Khandis. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Workmen. 

CO 
CD 

be 
3 

Object. 

Amount. 

Thatched  or 
tiled. 

Rooms. 

A  Gond 

21 

17 

4 

1 

2 

... 

1 

20 

Cotton. 

10 

10 

... 

Cloth  ... 

10 

1 

1 

Miscella- 

9 

AGond  ... 

100 

100 

... 

2 

4 

2 

... 

50 

... 

... 

50 

Clothing . 

13 

1 

1 

Salt 

7 

Miscella- 

neous ... 

5 

A  Gond 

8 

8 

.  ■  . 

1 

1 

2 

12 

>•■ 

•  • 

10 

Clothing . 

6 

1 

1 

Miscella. 

neous  ... 

3 

A  Gond 

2 

9 

—J 

i 

X 

1 

2 

c 
o 

Olothmo* 

7 

1 

1 

A  Gaoli 

111 

83 

28 

2 

2 

2 

Wheat 

50 

Gur. 

150 

69 

52 

Clothing.. 

50 

Tiled 

1 

Jowar. 

10 

Salt  ... 

26 

1 

Kodo. 

20 

Tools  ... 

20 

Miscella- 

neous ... 

10 

A  Gaoh 

36 

36 

1 

1 

22 

14 

4 

Clothing.. 

10 

Miscella- 

1 

1 

neous  ... 

5 

A  Gaoli 

83 

78 

5 

3 

2 

2 

8< 

46 

1.2 

Clothing.. 

25 

1 

Miscella- 

neous ... 

5 

Salt.     . . . 

15 

Note. — The  expenditure  for  salt 
The  salt  imported  into  the  Provinces  is  equal  to 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

How  many  out  houses. 

Quantity    of  livestock 
he  possesses. 

What  other  property 
does  he  possess. 

Stock  of  grain  he  pos- 
sesses. 

How  does  he    spend  or 
dispose  of  auy  surplus 
income. 

What  are  his  debts. 

To  what  are  they  due. 

Remarks. 

Kind. 

Number. 

Khandis. 

1 
1 

nil  11  f\{* 

2 

... 

... 

Rs.  40. 

Stood  securi- 
ty for  brother's 
debt  which  ori- 
ginally was  9 
kurus  of  grain. 
The  brother 
absconded  to 
another  village 
and  Malguzar 
who  is  a  cre- 
ditor holds  the 
surety  to  be 
responsible. 

1 

Cows  ... 
Calves... 
Bullocks. 
Buffaloes 
Mare  ... 

8 

8 
8 
4 
1 

None. 

15  khandis 
in  good  years 
make  up  the 
losses  of  bad 
years. 

5  khandis 
of  grain. 

Seed  grain  of 
last  year's  un- 
repaid. 

»  •  • 

Bullocks. 
Calf  ... 
Cow  ... 

2 
1 
1 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

4 

Bulllocks 
Cow  ... 
Calf  ... 

Bullocks. 
Cows  ... 
Buffaloes 
Ponies... 

2 
1 
1 

20 
20 
9 
2 

Ghee  Rs.  20. 

••• 

...  ' 

Rs.  700. 

... 

Made  2  pucca 
wells.  Improv- 
ed his  house 
and  bought 
grain  this  year 
as  his  last 
crops  failed. 

Works  as  a 
carpenter  and 
earns  3  khan- 
dis of  grain. 

1 

Bullocks. 
Buffaloes 
Cows  ... 
Pony  ... 

4 
2 
5 
1 

Ghee  Rs.  15. 

1  or  2  khan- 
dis in  good 
years. 

•  •  • 

Rs.  100. 

Losses  of  his 
son's  cultiva- 
tion in  another 
village. 

2 

Bullocks. 
Cows  ... 
Buffaloes 
Pony  ... 

12 
15 
6 
1 

Ghee  Rs.  30. 

2  to  5  khan- 
dis. 

2  to  5  khandis. 

Rs.  80. 

Due  to  losses 
of  last  year's 
crops. 

t  •  • 

appears  to  be  greatly  over-estimated. 

8  annas  worth  or  10  lbs  per  head  of  population. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Group  15.  Question.  -What  are  the  wages  usually  paid  to  hired  field  labourers? 
Are  they  paid  in  kind  or  in  money  ?  Give  the  rates  as  far  as  you  can  for  the  chief  kinds  of 
labour  in  ordinary  years.  Is  the  hired  labourer  usually  able  to  subsist  with  fair  ease  on  the 
grain  or  other  payments  be  receives  at  harvest  or  other  periods  during  the  intervals  between 
such  payments,  or  is  he  frequently  forced  to  borrow  and  forestal  future  payments  ? 

The  following  answers  have  been  given  by  the  selected  officers  in  Wardha,  Narsinghpur, 
Saugor  and  Seoni. 

Mr.  Bapu  Rao  for  Wardha  writes  : — 

"  Men  only  are  employed  as  farm  labourers  by  the  year.    They  get  from  40  to  50  seers 

of  jowari  a  month,  and  a  single  cash  payment  from  1  to  4  rupees.    Sometimes  a 

blanket  and  a  pair  of  shoes  also  are  given. 
If  it  be  stipulated  that  wages  are  to  be  paid  in  cash,  he  will  get  from  32  to  35  rupees 

in  the  year.    Servants  are  fed  on  three  holidays  in  the  year,  or  else  get  a  present  of 

5  seers  of  jowari  and  wheat. 
At  harvest  time  they  get  a  present  from  the  new  grain  from  10  to  30  seers  of  jowari. 

The  servant  is  shaved  at  the  master's  expense. 
The  barber  gets  from  12  to  25  seers  on  each  plough,  and  shaves  all  the  male  members, 

servants  and  visitors  of  the  cultivator. 
The  smith  and  carpenter  get  double  of  what  the  barber  is  paid,  and  does  all  the  work 

required  by  the  cultivator  in  respect  of  his  agricultural  tools  and  plant. 
The  Patwari  and  Astrologer  get  their  triBes  in  kind  at  the  harvest." 
The  following  rates  are  paid  to  hired  field  labourers  : — 


1.  Removal  of  old  stalks 
of  jowari  and  cotton  from  dTy 
fields. 

2.  Assisting  the  plough 
man  in  sowing. 

3.  Weeding. 

4.  Picking  up  cotton  at 
the  first  and  second  picking. 


5.  Cutting  jowari  plants. 

6.  Binding  sheavesof  do. 

7.  Cutting  ears  of  jo- 
wari from  stalks. 

8.  Threshing. 

9.  Reaping  wheat. 
10.  Do.  linseed. 


Men. 

Not  employed.  If  any 
work  willingly,  the  same 
rate  is  paid  as  for  woman. 

Not  employed. 

Not  employed. 

12th  part  of  the  cotton 
picked  which  is  from  2  to  3 
seers  per  diem  ;  and  |  for  the 
3rd  picking,  which  gives  from 
1  to  1 J  seer  per  diem. 

5  seers  of  jowari  per  diem. 
Do. 

Ears  sufficient  to  yield 
about  5  seers  of  jowari  per 
diem. 

5  seers  of  jowari  per  diem. 
Same  as  No.  1. 
Do. 


Women. 
1  anna  per  diem. 

1  anna  per  diem. 

From  3  pice  to  5  pice,  i.  e. 
from  |  of  an  anna  to  1£  anna. 
Same  as  tor  men. 


Not  employed. 
Do. 

Ears  sufficient  to  yield  about 
2^  to  3  seers  of  jowar  per 
diem. 

Not  employed. 

2 1  seers  of  wheat  per  diem. 

1  anna  per  diem. 


If  any  man  does  not  get  employed  by  the  year,  then  he  works  by  the  day.  Such  a  man 
and  his  wife  earn  about  as  follows  during  the  year  : — 

Cash.  Grain  worth,       TotaL  Annual  expen-  balance. 

d  iture  iu  living. 

Men  ...     Rs.    4       Rs.  28       Rs  32  Rs  32 

Women  ...     Rs.  10       Rs.    6        Rs.  16  Rs.  16 

48 

This  is  the  average  income  of  a  village  labourer.  But  should  he  and  his  wife  be  specially 
strong  and  industrious,  they  get  much  larger  wages,  and  by  frugal  living  save  sufficient  in  a 
few  years  to  buy  a  pair  of  bullocks  to  start  cultivation.  The  average  income  which  a  labourer 
gets  is  generally  sufficient  for  his  wants,  but  he  has  often  to  borrow  money  or  grain  for  his 
maintenance  at  times  when  he  finds  no  employment  for  a  considerable  period.  Instances  are 
known  of  labourers  being  in  distress,  but  generally  they  get  enough  to  live  on. 

Mr.  Laurie  from  Wardha  writes  : — 

'•  Hired  field  labour  is  of  several  kinds.  Mr.  Elliot  in  his  Hoshangabad  Settlement  Report 
has  given  a  convenient  summary  of  the  services  in  agriculture  which  are  performed  by  wages 
paid  labourers,  and  I  will  follow  his  enumeration  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  this  district. 
Without  dissertation  of  any  kind  I  put  in  tabular  form  the  information  I  have  gained  from 
consulting  Malguzars  of  all  parts  of  the  district  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  method  of  pay- 
ment, so  as  to  reply  to  queries  (1)  (2)  and  (3j  of  this  group." 
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Labourer. 


1.    Ploughman  (regular 
i.  e.,  employed  all  the  year  per 
round.) 


2.  Ploughman  (occasion- 
ally employed  by  the  day 
for  some  special  work.) 

3.  Sowing  i.  e.,  feeding 
the  drill. 

4.  Weeding — 
(a)  Men. 
(6)  Women. 


5.  Stubbing  (i.  e.,  clear- 
ing ground  of  roots,  &c.) 

In  Arvi. 

6.  Watching. 
(Rakhwali.) 


7.    Reaping — 
{a)  for  jowari. 

(b)  for  wheat. 


(c)  for  tilli. 

8.  Winnowmg. 

9.  Cutting  hay. 
10.    Picking  cotton. 


11.  Picking  gram. 

12.  Gathering  A! si. 

13.  Herdsman. 


Wages. 


60  to  70  seers  of  jowari 
mensem,  now  worth,  from 
Rs.  3  to  Rs.3  -8-0. 


Remarks. 


2|  to  3f  seers  of  jowari  a 
Jay,  now  equal  to  from  2  to 
3  annas  a  day. 
5  to  6  pices  a  day. 


1|  to  2  annas  a  day. 
3  to  4  pices  a  day. 


1  rupee  for  20  cubits  of 
land  stubbed  in  Arvi.  This 
work  is  done  elsewhere  with 
the  plough. 

60  seers  a  month  for  two 
months,  or  2  seers  a  day. 
When  on  daily  rates  3f  seers 
a  day. 

3 1  to  5 1  seers  of  jowari  a 
day=2^  to  4  annas  a  day. 

One  out  of  every  20  "  pen 
dies"  or  big  sheaves  of  wheat 
cut,  i.  e.  h0/o  of  the  amount  cut 
by  the  reaper.  A  man  is  gen- 
erally able  to  cut  20  pendies 
in  a  day. 

Daily  labour  rate. 
SI  seers  a  day. 

From  10  or  12  annas  to  1 
rupee  the  1,01)0  pullas.* 

l-12th  or  1-lOth  of  the 
quantity  picked ;  generally 
amounts  to  to  2  annas 
*7orth  of  cotton  a  day. 

1  pendy  out  of  every  20 
picked.  A  man  can  pick  in  a 
day  40  or  50  pendies.  The 
pendy  holds  2\  to  3f  seers. 

Pendy  rate  about  3|  seers 
a  day  can  be  thus  earned. 

60  seers  a  month  if  a  re 
gular  servant ;  occasionally 
employed  men  get  4  pices  or 
one  anna  per  head  of  cattle 
per  mensem  in  the  district ; 
at  head  quarters  much  more. 


He  also  often  gets  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  hamal  or  blanket  as 
perquisites.  When  not  ploughing 
he  is  employed  in  rakhwali  and 
other  jobs. 


Usually  work  for  women. 


The  rate  varies  according  to  the 
supply  of  labour.  The  payment 
is  made  daily  for  such  as  are  very 
needy ;  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
wait  it  is  made  weekly.  The  de- 
mand for  pice  at  the  beginning  of 
the  weeding  season  sometimes 
causes  the  coin  to  sell  at  a  premium 
of  a  pice  or  more  in  the  rupee 
with  the  local  money-changers. 


Usually  the  ploughman  13  em- 
ployed. 


Work  generally  done  by  the  cul- 
tivator and  his  regular  servants. 

3f  to  5  seers  of  jowari  is  thus 
the  average  daily  wage  that  is 
paid  in  kind.  Most  hired  field 
laborers  are  thus  paid,  weeding 
alone  demanding  the  use  of  coin, 
as  the  work  does  not  itself  bring 
m  anything  immediately  useful. 
As  the  food  of  a  man  in  full  work 
is  only  a  1|  seer,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  laying  by  two  or  three 
days'  food  for  every  day  of  work. 
If  the  harvesting  periods  (at  both 
seasons)  do  not  extend  beyond 
three  months,  a  man  could  ever 
thus  subsist  himself  in  the  slack 
time.  But  he  has  generally  child- 
ren to  maintain,  and  there  are 
other  needs  to  supply,  so  that  hef 
probably  gets  into  debt,  if  any  one 
is  rash  enough  to  lend  to  him.  The 
fact  that  weeding  is  paid  weekly 
shows  that  the  weeders  have  some- 
thing on  hand  to  help  them  going 
at  first. 


*The  pulla  of  Wardha  is  about  equal  to  3  of  the  ordinary  pullas  of  the  Nagpur  district. 
fBut  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  idling  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

G.  J.  N. 


G.  J.  N. 
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For  Narsinghpur,  Mr.  Bhargo  Rao  supplies  the  following  notes  : — 

"  Permanent  servants  engaged  all  the  year  round  are  employed  in  ploughing,  sowing, 
cutting  the  crops,  watching  the  fields,  and  doing  all  the  business  which  a  cultivator  would  do 
himself  if  he  had  no  servant. 

Servants  employed  to  watch  the  fields  are  often  employed  for  six  months,  or  for  two  or 
three  months  at  the  lowest  at  a  time,  as  their  services  may  be  required. 

Additional  labourers  employed  for  cutting  the  harvest  are  paid  at  daily  or  contract  rates. 

Additional  labourers  are  also  employed  in  ploughing  and  sowing.  These  are  not  employed 
for  longer  periods  than  a  month  at  the  most. 

For  permanent  servants  the  wages  in  this  district  are  either  paid  in  grain  or  in  money. 
Ordinarily  the  wage  is  equal  to  Rs.  2  a  month ;  sometimes  the  rate  varies  from  2  to 
3  rupees,  but  these  rates  are  for  ordinary  years.  This  year  they  have  risen  to  rupees  4 
per  month,  as  grain  now  sells  at  greatly  enhaaced  rates.  When  wages  are  paid  in  kind  the 
usual  rate  is  16  maunds  of  wheat  and  gram  in  equal  proportion  for  the  year.*  In  addition 
to  this  a  permanent  servant  gets  a  pair  of  shoes,  one  blanket,  aud  at  the  time  of  sowing  and 
reaping  a  small  quantity  of  grain  ;  not  more  than  a  rupee's  worth  altogether  is  given  to  him. 

Watching  of  the  fields  is  often  given  on  contract ;  two  or  three  neighbouring  cultivators 
join  together  and  engage  a  servant  on  a  salary  of  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  3  per  month.  When  payment  is 
made  in  kind  a  labourer  gets  on  an  average  one  seer  and  a  half  per  day.  If  they  are  employed 
for  six  months  the  wages  are  eight  maunds  of  wheat  and  gram,  besides  a  blanket  and  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  grain  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

Servants  employed  in  ploughing  and  sowing  get  from  three  to  four  rupees  per  month,  or 
at  a  daily  rate  of  one  anna  and  a  half  to  two  annas.  Persons  employed  at  the  time  of  cutting 
are  paid  the  daily  rate  above  mentioned,  or  they  are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work 
done,  i.  e.  one  bundle  for  every  twenty  cut  by  them.  Cutting  is  also  given  on  contract,  and 
this  plan  is  generally  preferred. 

The  labourers,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  paid  in  cash  and  also  in  kind.  The  payment  one 
way  or  the  other  is  fixed  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  labourer  generally  gets  enough  to  live  on,  but  he  is  seldom  without  a  family  of  children 
and  his  earnings  are  not  enough  for  the  family  ;  but  his  wife  and  child  if  grown  up  assist  him 
and  they  earn  a  part  of  their  living.  Men  who  are  not  employed  all  the  year  round  by  one 
master  need  not  be  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  the  ploughing  and  sowing  opera- 
tions are  over,  weeding  follows ;  preparations  are  made  for  cutting  the  autumn  harvest ;  then 
follows  watching  and  cutting  of  the  rabi  crops.  When  cultivators  are  at  leisure,  if  they 
have  the  means  they  employ  labourers  in  embanking  their  fields.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  a 
labourer  has  a  family  and  small  children  that  he  is  obliged  to  borrow,  and  in  such  a  case  his 
condition  is  very  hard." 

For  Saugor,  Mr.  Imrie  gives  the  following  note  : — 

"Hired  field  laborers  are  paid  according  as  their  labour  is  given  in  the  weeding,  the  grass- 
cutting,  and  the  harvest  season.  Ploughing  and  sowing  are  done  by  the  members  of  the 
family  or  by  house  servants,  the  latter  receiving  Rs.  2-8-0  or  Rs.  3  a  month ;  or  in  some 
cases  2 1  seers  grain  a  day. 

The  ploughing  and  sowing  are  soon  over  after  the  first  burst  of  the  rains.  The  weeding 
season  extends  over  four  months,  but  only  two  months'  full  labour  is  expended.  At  that  time 
the  hired  labourer  is  paid  in  kind  except  in  some  villages  near  Saugor  or  one  of  the  larger 
towns.  There  the  market  price  of  labour,  say  6  pice  a  day,  is  given,  but  all  my  informants 
state  that  eveu  near  Saugor  it  is  rare  to  pay  wages  for  weeding,  save  in  kind.  The  amount 
given  varies  from(l|-  to  l£  seers)  2£  measures  of  kodo  and  kutki  being  held  equivalent  to  \\ 
wheat.  Apparently  If  seers  is  the  geueral  rate,  except  at  a  distance  from  Saugor,  where 
seer  is  more  commonly  given. 

Then  for  cutting  grass.  This  is  almost  everywhere  paid  for  in  money  at  1  per  4,000 
pulas  and  at  5,000  when  the  money  is  advanced,  or  in  distant  tracts  5,000  pulas.  In  one  of 
the  villages  payment  is  made  in  kind  at  1\  seers  a  1,000.  Grass  is  cut  in  December 
and  the  months  before  and  after. 

Then  at  the  wheat  harvest  payment  is  rarely  made  in  money.  Payment  is  almost  always 
in  kind,  by  the  armful  of  crop  cut.  The  usual  rate  is  one  pur  (armful)  for  the  working  day, 
i.  e.,  from  11  o'clock  till  evening  :  or  2  purs  from  morning  till  evening.  The  sheaf-binders 
get  double  of  this,  as  their  labour  requires  more  skill.  Ploughs  are  driven  by  members  of  the 
family  or  house  servants.  In  a  good  harvest  year  almost  double  is  given,  and  some  Malguzars 
say  they  sometimes  give  treble.f  From  one  pur  If  seers  generally  is  threshed  out;  but 
sometimes  3|  seers  of  grain. 

For  the  cotton  picking  the  rates  are  those  for  weeding ;  and  for  the  jowari  and  rice  har- 
vests as  for  the  rabi. 

House  servants  get  a  blanket  as  the  rains  set  in,  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  year. 

The  average  hired  labourer  of  the  average  village  finds  work  in  the  village  for  almost  the 
whole  year,  only  between  the  harvests,  when,  however,  he  may  be  guarding  the  crop ;  and  in 
the  hot  season,  is  his  labour  dispensed  with.  And  taking  the  number  of  labourers'  houses 
in  a  village  as  generally  equal  to  that  of  cultivators,  I  think  a  labourer  with  a  small  family 
dependent  on  him  is  quite  able  to  subsist  on  bis  gains  in  those  intervals.    In  harvest  time  ha 

*This  amounts  to  3  l-5th  kandies  of  wheat  aDd  gram  and  compares  favourably  with  the  4  kandies  of  jowari 
earned  by  the  ploughman  in  the  Nagpur  district. 

t  I  imagine  this  can  only  be  wlicn  the  Bundelkband  labourers  are  fewer  tbau  usual,  and  when  the  weather 
apperi  to  he  threatening. .  G  J  K 
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obtains  as  much  grain  a  day  as  will  last  him  three,  and  at  other  times  not  much  less.  Of 
course  if  he  has  a  large  family  solely  dependent  on  his  labour,  or  any  unusual  expenses  like 
a  marriage,  he  must  incur  debt.  And  I  am  told  by  all  I  have  asked  on  the  subject  that  not 
10  per  cent  of  the  labouring  population  are  out  of  debt,  while  very  few  are  in  debt  over  10. 
This  explains  itself.  The  labourer  has  no  landed  interests  in  the  village,  neither  profits  to 
toil  for  nor  security  to  give. 

But  though  in  debt  I  do  not  imagine  that,  receiving  wages  as  he  does  in  kind,  the  cul- 
tivator ever  curtails  his  allotment ;  and  while  there  is  work  for  him,  and  the  grain,  he  gets 
can  feed  his  family  and  more,  the  labourer  is  safe. 

The  problem  is,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  at  harvest  time  only  half  the 
labourers  employed  belong  to  the  village,  and  of  the  other  halt  perhaps  half  do  not  belong  to 
the  district.  My  information  allows  me  to  state  generally  that  in  March  numbers 
amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  labourers  actually  employed  come  from  the  surroanding  dis- 
tricts, particularly  Tehri,  where  it  is  said  the  insecurity  of  tenures  permits  of  little  outlay  on 
the  fields.  And  as  many  labourers  as  come  from  foreign  territory  do  not  belong  to  the  village 
of  which  the  crops  are  being  reaped  though  they  belong  to  other  parts  of  the  Saugor  district, 
these  therefore  share  in  the  harvests  of  at  least  two  villages. 

I  am  of  opinion  on  the  whole  that  in  ordinary  years  the  labourer  is  able  to  subsist  with 
fair  ease  on  his  payments  in  the  harvest  and  other  seasons.  As  to  those  who  come  from  other 
districts,  I  know  nothing  j  but  I  am  told  that  they  take  back  enough  grain  with  them  for 
their  own  wants. 

Many  labourers  are  of  course  compelled  to  borrow.  If  90  per  cent  be  in  debt  then  I 
presume  90  per  cent  have  to  borrow.  But  this  indebtedness  is  what  they  cannot  help,  and  is 
rarely  very  deep.  It  is  a  condition  they  teud  to  ;  it  simply  means  that  they  have  nothing  to 
spend  in  luxuries,  and  that  does  them  little  harm.  Where  there  is  work,  there  they  have  sub- 
sistence, which  enable  them  to  weather  the  year  with  fair  ease.  If  they  have  children  to  sup- 
port and  many,  the  evil  cures  itself  as  these  grow  up." 

Mr.  Wasadeo  Bullal  Kher  gives  the  following  answers  for  the  Seoni  district: — 

"Hired  field  labourers  are  of  the  following  descriptions  : — 

The  Barasiya, — employed  by  the  year.  He  is  required  to  do  any  work  which  the  em- 
ployer may  point  out  to  him  in  respect  of  cultivation.  The  whole  of  his  time  and  skill  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  employer.  The  annual  wage  varies  from  6  to  3  khandis  or  2  to  1  seer 
per  day. 

The  Pakhiar, — employed  by  the  fortnight,  must  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  Barasiya, 
and  may  be  retained  or  discharged  as  each  fortnight  is  completed.  The  wage  is  4  kurus  for 
two  weeks,  or  2  seers  per  day. 

Harwaha, — ploughman — is  employed  for  the  whole  year.  But  he  will  only  drive  the 
plough,  bring  in  grass  for  thatching  the  house,  and  will  fence  and  hedge  the  Bari,  &c. 
He  will  not  do  any  thing  else.  He*  receives  1  -5th  share  of  the  profits  ingrain  crops,  l-32nd 
of  gur,  half  the  share  of  cotton  and  this  way  the  individual  plough  men  get  different  shares 
in  different  kinds  of  crop. 

Bardia, — Cowherd— grazer  of  cattle,  exclusive  of  plough  bullocks.  He  takes-f  4  kuru3 
per  cow  =  28  seers,  8  kuros  per  buffalo  =  -56  seers. 

Charvmha — grazer  of  plough  bullocks, — takes  1\  khandis  per  annum.  This  man  must 
graze  the  bullocks  without  taking  them  at  a  distance  from  the  fields  to  be  ploughed.  He 
must  take  charge  of  the  bullocks  as  they  are  disengaged  from  the  yoke  in  rotation  and  bring 
fresh  pairs  to  the  yoke.    Generally  a  boy  does  this  work. 

The  Banihars, — the  day  labourer,  employed  occasionally,  on  work  which  the  standing 
servants  or  home  labourers  could  not  accomplish,  as  for  instance  in  cutting  the  crops,  gleaning, 
weeding,  transplanting  rice  crops,  &c.  The  daily  wage  is  not  less  than  2  seers,  whether  for 
man  or  woman. 

All  these  labourers  receive  their  wages  in  kind.  The  rate  does  not  vary  with  the  market 
prices  of  the  grain. 

The  permanent  servant  adds  to  his  own  wages  those  of  his  wife  and  such  of  the  children 
as  can  do  field  work,  so  that  unless  the  unproductive  members  of  his  family  are  not  too  many, 
or  unless  he  is  kept  at  home  by  sickness  for  some  time,  he  ought,  and,  I  believe,  does  subsist 
with  fair  ease  on  his  and  his  wife's  earnings.  Any  disturbance  of  these  conditions  tends  to 
drive  him  to  borrow,  and  the  debt  may  grow  faster  than  he  can  manage  to  pay  off.  Instance 
are  by  no  means  rare  of  a  cultivator's  servants  being  compelled  to  steal  the  grain  of  his  em- 
ployer, because  having  already  spent  his  advances  of  grain,  the  master  will  not  advance  any 
more. 

The  day  labourers  generally  remain  pretty  well  occupied  for  about  5  months  of  the  year. 
2£  months  in  cutting  and  gathering  the  crops  of  both  seasons. 

4  month  in  gleaning. 
2  months  in  weeding,  transplanting,  &c. 

5  months. 

And  as  the  daily  wage  of  these  is  2  seers  =  to  the  average  requirements  in  food  grains  of 
3  to  4  souls,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  savings  of  the  working  season  should  suffice  for  the 


*No  doubt  this  must  be  limited  to  the  produce  only  of  such  land  as  the  individual  ploughman  has  been 
employed,  or  the  l-5th  will  be  divided  among  all  the  ploughmen  of  the  same  employer. 

t  This  cm  hwdly  bo  the  rate  iu  villages,  probably  only  what  ia  paid  at  the  head-quarter  of  tho  district. 

G.  J.  Ni 
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food  requirements  of  one  or  two  souls  ;  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  clothing,  &c.  are 
easily  procurable  by  the  proceeds  of  other  labour  which  is  available  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year.  Bringing  in  fuel,  grass  and  other  jungle  produce  to  the  market  for  sale 
or  collecting  mhowa  for  its  owner,  are  the  principal  kinds  of  additional  work  which  might  be 
performed  during  the  intervals  of  field  work.  In  many  cases  spinning  and  weaving  the  rough- 
est country  cloth  is  followed  when  field  labour  is  slack.  On  the  whole,  this  last  class  of  hired 
workmen  seem  to  do  well.  They  often  are  able  to  lay  by  savings,  and  when  they  accummu- 
late,  can  provide  the  means  of  starting  themselves  as  independent  cultivators.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  a  broken  ryot  when  he  sees  no  chance  of  raising  his  head  above  his 
debts  or  can  no  longer  bear  the  losses  of  bad  years  he  looks  forward  to  the  life  of  a  day 
labourer  or  permanent  field  servant,  in  order  to  secure  that  relief  which  his  improvident  ma- 
nagement of  the  land  prevented  him  from  achieving.  This  would  prove  that  the  labourers  are 
more  successful  in  their  aims  than  the  general  run  of  cultivators. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Mhowa  consumed  as  food  by  Rill  tribes. 

At  page  107,  when  writing  on  the  consumption  of  mhowa  and  jungle  produce,  I  observed 
that  I  hoped  to  get  further  information  on  thi8  subject.  Several  of  the  Deputy  Commission- 
ers have  given  me  information  and  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  cereals  saved  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  such  forest  produce  as  food  which  I  abstract  below. 

In  view  of  the  particular  interest  which  this  subject  must  possess,  especially  as  the 
reboisement  of  parts  of  the  Deccan  will  probably  be  brought  under  consideration,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  get  reliable  information  from  the  Assistant  Conservators  of  Forests  in  Nimar 
and  Hoshangabad,  and  I  still  hope  to  further  supplement  my  present  information.  The 
mhowa  tree  (Baesia  latifolia)  is  apparently  a  native  of  the  Sautpura  and  Vindhya  ranges,  and 
extends  to  the  Khond  country  towards  Hazaribagh  aud  the  Cuttack  Mahals  to  Oudh,  the 
Panjab  and  Gujarat.  Besides  supplying  a  considerable  quantity  of  food,  even  in  years  of 
plenty,  to  our  people,  tbe  spirit  distilled  from  its  flower  yields  an  annual  revenue  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  of  nearly  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  some  direct  revenue  is  raised  from  it  by  the 
Forest  Department.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  30  to  40  feet.  It  proba- 
bly will  begin  to  bear  when  about  18  years  old,  and  will  continue  to  bear  steadily  for  GO 
years.  I  believe  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Mahratas  to  cut  down  these  trees  in  the 
Bhil  country,  in  order  to  keep  down  turbulance  and  struggles  for  independence  among  the 
lawless  hill  people  in  the  west,  and  I  think  in  Campbell's  account  of  the  suppression  of  Meh- 
ria  sacrifices  among  the  Khonds  a  similar  practice  is  mentioned.  This  shows  how  greatly 
these  hill  tribes  were  dependent  on  its  produce. 

In  Chanda  the  wood  is  much  used  for  making  pipes  or  conduits  for  letting  water  out 
through  the  bunds  of  tanks.  Mhowa  oil  is  valuable.  It  is  used  for  adulterating  butter  and 
ghee.  I  understand  that  the  Mofussil  Company  at  Amraoti  in  Berar  intended  this  year  to 
press  the  oil  largely,  intending  to  consolidate  the  extract  under  hydraulic  pressure,  and  in  the 
shape  of  stearine  to  export  it  to  Europe. 

The  consumption  in  the  Balaghat  district  of  mhowa  has  been  estimated  at  80,000  maunds 
a  year.  In  Bhandara  it  is  supposed  that  18,000  maunds  are  consumed  between  April  and 
September  by  one-eighth  of  the  population. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Chhindwara  writes  :  — 

"  In  the  Southern  Tahsil  mhowa  is  consumed  in  ordinary  years  by  6,000  persons  in 
Cheyt  and  Bysakh,  each  person  consuming  one  kuru  per  mensem,  or  a  total  consumption  of 
3,000  maunds. 

"  In  the  Northern  Tahsil  it  is  consumed  from  Cheyt  to  Srawan,  and  a  total  consumption 
is  estimated  of  10,000  maunds." 

For  my  part,  1  think  that  none  would  be  consumed  in  Cheyt  or  Bysakh,  and  that  the 
quantities  are  vastly  under-estimated. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Saugor  writes  : — 

"  About  90,000  maunds  of  mhowa  are  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  during  the  rains, 
i.  e.,  July,  August  and  September,  when  the  food  possessing  heat  producing  substauces,  does 
not  prove  injurious  to  health,  but  is  rather  stimulating  and  beneficial.  The  number  thus  con- 
suming mhowa  being  estimated  at  65,000  out  of  527,72.5  souls  is  one-eighth  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  north  of  the  district,  such  as  Baretta,  Shahgarh,  &c,  the  lower  classes  live  mostly 
on  mhowa  and  forest  produce. 

The  following  jungle  products  are  largely  consumed  by  the  people  :  — 

Ber,  Achar, 

Karonda,  Makhora, 

Teudu,  Umar. 
Said  to  be  about  42,000  maunds  during  the  year. 

There  is  probably  a  saving  of  about  165,000  maunds  of  cereals  consequent  on  the  con- 
sumption of  mhowa  and  forest  pro'duce  noted  above." 

In  the  Southern  Tahsil  of  Jubbulpore  it  has  been  estimated  that  33,000  people  consume 
mhowa  between  March  and  September,  using  37,000  maunds ;  and  that  this  replaces  75,000 
maunds  of  cereals.  Other  forest  produce  is  consumed  as  fruit,  not  as  a  substitute  for  grain 
The  consumers  are  mostly  Gonds,  Pardhans  and  Patharis. 

In  the  Sehora  Tahsil  about  20,000  people  consume  mhowa  from  July  to  October,  using 
33,000  maunds.    Thus  saving  an  equal  quantity  of  cereals. 

In  the  Northern  or  Murwara  tahsil  about  27,000  Kols,  Bharias,  Gonds  and  Bassores  in 
this  season  are  supposed  to  consume  25,000  maunds  of  mhowa,  and  20,000  maunds  of  other 
fruits,  thus  saving  20,000  maunds  of  cereals. 

Major  Temple  for  Nimar  writes  :  — 

"  The  following  classes,  Bhils,  Bhilalas,  Kolis,  Kurkus,  Nahals,  Gonds,  Meenas,  Balahi« 
and  Mhangs  for  four  months  of  the  year  exist  almost  entirely  on  mhowa,  even  making  cakes 
out  of  it,  and  my  enquiries  further  lead  me  to  believe  that  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  also  for  four  months  of  the  year  exist  on  mhowa.  Other  minor  jungle  produce 
is  gathered  and  consumed  too,  but,  in  comparison  to  mhowa,  is  insignificant. 
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Taking  the  above  and  estimating  the  consumption  per  head  at  2  maunds  we  arrive  at 
the  following  results : — 

Bhils,  &c.,  as  per  Census  ...  40,0.00 

Agricultural  classes,  including  servants,  one-fourth  of  total       ...  13,000 


Total       ...  53,000 

This  figure  multiplied  by  two  gives  us  106,000  maunds,  and  iu  calculating  the  amouut 
of  saviog  through  consumption  of  mhowa,  1  think,  at  least  the  above  number  of  maunds 
might  well  be  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  of  cereals  consumed." 

For  Seoni  it  is  estimated  that  in  ordinary  time  about  0,000  maunds  of  mhowa  are  annu- 
ally consumed  by  the  poor  people  in  the  district,  chiefly  during  the  months  of  Srawan  and  Bha- 
don,  and  18,000  by  the  cattle. 

There  are  about  10,000  persons*  who  use  it.  In  years  of  distress  the  number  of  con- 
sumers increases  considerably,  and  the  quantity  of  mhowa  which  in  ordinary  time  is  given 
to  cattle  or  used  otherwise  is  largely  substituted  for  human  food. 

There  are  no  other  forest  products  in  the  district  which  can  be  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
Of  course  tendu,  char,  &c,  are  eaten  by  the  people  generally  when  they  are  ripe,  but  these 
can  hardly  be  said  to  afford  any  substantial  relief  to  the  people  in  times  of  distress.  Gonds 
and  other  classes  accustomed  to  live  in  the  jungles  also  devour  many  kinds  of  roots  and  bulbs 
which  are  not  known  to  the  mass  of  the  population. 

6,000  maunds  of  cereals  may  be  calculated  to  be  the  quantity  saved  in  an  ordinary  year 
on  account  of  mhowa  being  used  as  food. 

For  Raipur  the  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  : — 

"  The  total  population  of  the  district  as  per  last  Census  is  1,093,405,  and  of  this  number 
about  40,000  people,  as  a  rule,  Gond,  Bin j war,  &c,  &c,  use  mhowa  for  food,  and  the  quantity 
consumed  by  them  may  be  estimated  at  40,000  maunds  yearly.  During  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  September  and  October,  the  mhowa  is  chiefly  used,  as  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  stores  of  grain  run  low,  and  it  is  necessary  to  eke  them  out  as  best  they  can.  No 
other  minor  jungle  produce  is  largely  consumed  by  the  people  as  food,  though  of  course 
Cbirongi,  Ber,  Tendu,  &c,  &c,  supplement  the  ordinary  food-supply  of  the  people  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  district,  when  they  are  in  season.  40,000  maunds  of  cereals  may  there- 
fore be  struck  out  from  the  total  quantity  calculated  for  the  district  on  account  of  mhowa." 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  given  me  the  following  account  for  Sironcha  : — 

"  Mhowa  is  consumed  for  5  or  6  months  in  the  year,  that  is  from  March  to  August,  by 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  this  district.  From  this  I  infer  that  about  70,000 
maunds  of  mhowa  are  consumed  ordinarily  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  every  year. 
The  fruits  of  tundki,  ber,  palmyra,  &c,  a  root  called  "samagadhi,"  and  other  roots,  the  leaves 
of  many  kinds  of  herbs,  and  plants,  and  certain  grass  seeds  are  consumed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  people  hero.  They  are  eaten  in  ordinary  years  from  July  till  October.  1  should  say  that 
supposiug  the  average  consumption  of  grain  were  put  down  at  5  maunds  per  person,  were  he 
to  exist  on  grain  the  whole  way,  about  3£  maunds  could  be  deducted  from  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  this  district  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of  mhowa,  and  other  jungle  produce.'"' 

Major  Ricketts  supplies  the  following  estimates  for  Hoshangabad  : — 

"  The  quantity  of  mhowa  consumed  by  the  people  throughout  the  district  may  be 
estimated  at  112,500  maunds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  estimate  since  no  statis- 
tics are  available.  It  is  merely  an  estimate  calculated  on  the  number  of  Gonds  and  other 
classes  who  generally  consume  mhowa. 

It  is  used  by  the  people  for  9  months  of  the  year,  save  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  ordinary  years  it  is  used  by  about  50,000  people  out  of  the  total  population, 
4-49,000  souls.  Mhowa  is  generally  used  by  Gonds,  Kurkus,  and  other  low  classes.  Other 
minor  products  of  the  forests  are  not  largely  used  for  food  by  the  people,  but  some  roots 
(called  kauds),  chironjis,  and  other  minor  products  are  used  with  other  food  to  a  small  extent- 

About  225,000  maunds  of  cereals  should  be  deducted  as  a  saving  on  account  of  con- 
sumption of  mhowa." 

The  Ward  ha  account  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  this  district  in  ordinary  seasons  mhowa  and  jungle  products  are  not  used  as  food 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  substitute  for  cereals.  Mhowa  does  not  even  enter  largely  into 
the  dietary  of  the  Gonds  of  this  district.  In  May  and  June  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  an 
occasional  meal,  or  is  eaten  parched  like  gram,  but  it  does  not  in  any  important  degree  take 
the  place  of  cereals. 

For  one  thing  mhowa  here  commands  about  three-fourth  the  price  of  jowari,  which  is  the 
common  food  grain  of  this  district. 

Jungle  fruits  and  products  are  taken  more  as  a  relish,  or  extra,  than  as  a  substitute  for 
a  regular  meal.  It  would  be  different  in  famine  times,  but  the  data  for  an  estimate  of  the 
consumption  under  such  circumstances  are  wanting.  It  would  not  1  think  be  safe  in  the 
case  of  this  district  to  make  any  very  large  deduction  on  account  of  relief  to  be  expected 
from  this  source  in  the  event  of  famine." 


*  16,000  persona  will  consume  6,000  maunds  of  mhowa  in  two  months  at  ^  seer  per  day,  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  food  of  the  poor  people  geuerally  consists  partly  of  mhowa  and  partly  of  grain,  ilhowa 
ft.onQ  is  seldom  used  as  food. 
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Colonel  Ashburner,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Narsinghpur,  has  carefully  considered 
this  subject.  He  is  of  opinion  that  "  it  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  Goods  and  other  hill 
tribes.  The  total  number  of  aboriginal  or  hill  tribes  in  this  district  according  to  the  last 
census  returns,  is  43,332.  The  mhowa  is  chiefly  used  as  food  during  the  rainy  season.  It 
is  not  taken  alone,  but  is  mixed  with  the  flour  of  some  cereal,  and  after  being  well  pounded 
and  then  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  preparation  is  called  "  Pencil'  and  then 
about  a  pouud  will  suffice  for  a  whole  family  for  one  day. 

Besides  mhowa  the  only  description  of  forest  produce  which  is  stored  as  food,  is  the 
'  chironji'  nut.  The  supply  is  generally  plentiful,  but  it  is  generally  eaten  more  as  a  delicacy 
than  as  a  regular  article  of  food." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nagpur,  Mr.  F.  Venning,  c.  S.,  writes  thus :  — 

"  The  only  information  I  can  give  on  such  short  notice  concerning  the  consumption  of 
mhowa  is  the  following  : — Mhowa  forms  a  portion,  perhaps  one-third  part,  of  the  diet  of  the 
Goods  and  of  certain  low  castes,  such  as  Dhers  and  Dhimars  during  0'  months  of  the  year, 
during  the  rains  and  cold  seasons,  or  from  July  to  January.  What  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple who  habitually  consume  mhowa  are,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  According  to  last  census 
there  were  close  upon  100,000  Dhers  in  this  district,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  do  not  all 
consume  mhowa.  Only  those  probably  who  inhabit  the  less  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
district  consume  to  the  extent  above  indicated,  i.  e.,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-sixth  of  their 
total  food-supply.  To  take  the  numbers  of  these  castes  and  to  assume  that  they  all  consume 
mhowa  to  the  above  extent  would  be  most  fallacious.  My  informants  have  estimated  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  habitually  consume  mhowa  variously  at  l-16th  and  l-32nd. 
Such  guesses  are  obviously  of  very  little  value.  Supposing  we  adopted  l-20th  we  should  get 
about  33,000  people  consuming  about  1  maund  annually.  Probably  the  quantity  annually 
consumed  as  human  food  is  between  10,000  aud  50,000  maunds. 

There  are  no  data  at  hand  for  making  any  closer  estimate  than  this.  No  other  jungle 
products  enter  appreciably  into  the  food-supply  of  the  people." 

From  the  information  now  available  and  from  enquiries  I  recently  made  in  the  Betul 
district,  l  am  led  to  believe  that  all  of  our  hill  tribes  without  exception  (save  perhaps  the 
individual  cases  of  a  chieftain's  or  patel's  household),  consume  the  dried  mhowa  flower  for  five 
or  six  months  of  the  year,  and  probably  one  maund  per  head  is  thus  consumed.  These  tribes 
in  the  khalsa  aud  zamindaris  in  January  1872  numbered  1,494,087  souls. 

Besides  these,  it  is  no  doubt  largely  consumed  by  the  following  tribes  or  castes  : — 


Basor,  numbering  at  the  census  ...  ...  54,000 

Burad  ...  ...  43,000 

Gowali  ...  ...  19,000 

Mhang  ...  ...  26,000 

Dhers  and  Mbars  ...  ...  612,000 

Chamars  ...  ..  29S,000 


Total       ...  1,052,000 


No  doubt  there  would  be  portions  of  other  castes,  such  as  Dhimars,  but  taking  thoso 
enumerated  I  think  we  might  consider  that  350,000  atnong  them  consume  one  maund  each 
during  ordinary  years. 

Probably  then  we  have  1,850,000  maunds  or  a  little  over  08,500  tons  of  the  mhowa 
flower  consumed  as  food  for  human  beings  in  ordinary  years.  In  times  of  scarcity  the  con- 
sumption would  probably  be  more  than  doubled. 

Major  Luganl,  (quoted  at  page  10G),  mentions  the  case  of  Gulab  Singh  of  Darasi  having 
in  this  year,  purchased  1,000  khandis  to  feed  his  tenants,  and  others  have  done  the  same. 

The  question  arises,  what  amount  of  cereals  is  thus  set  free.  Major  Ricketts,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Hoshangabad,  and  some  other  officers  consider  that  one  measure  of  the 
mhowa  flower  thus  used  as  food  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  two  measures  of  cereals.  This 
also  is  my  belief,  though  I  am  not  able  to  prove  it.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  this 
article  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  food-supply  of  our  people  in  ordinary  years,  in 
a  time  of  scarcity  it  becomes  of  vital  importance.  I  am  glad  that  I  shall  be  able  to  supple- 
ment this  note  by  a  contribution  promised  by  Mr.  Fernaudez,  the  Forest  officer  of  Nimar, 
who  has  made  the  food-supply  of  the  Hill  tribes  his  special  study.  It  will  be  evident  from 
what  I  have  written,  how  important  the  utilization  of  this  product  must  be,  and  how  necessary 
it  is  to  remove  aDy  prohibitive  restrictions  or  impediments  to  this  spontaneous  produce  of 
our  forests  being  gathered  and  stored,  during  the  short  period  of  the  year  when  it  is  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  money  saving  on  the  ordinary  consumption  as  food  of  mhowa  can 
hardly  be  less  than  7  lakhs  a  year.  We  take  only  the  market  value  of  the  commodity  or 
close  on  28  lakhs  if  we  grant  that  it  substitutes  one  and  half  timeo  its  weight  of  cereals  of 
the  lowest  class  and  value.  A  large  quantity  also  is  used  for  the  consumption  of  cattle  iu 
cold  raw  days  in  the  rainy  season. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Supptementary  questions  asked  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Famine  Commission. 

In  what  months  does  Chhattisgarfe  receive  a  portion  of  its  rain-fall  from  a  north-east- 
Page  1,  lines  1  and  2  from  bottom.    fHy  ^rectum?    Is  this  the  South-Western  rain  diverted  and 

brought  round,  or  a  separate  current  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ? 
Where  do  the  two  meet  ?    Is  there  a  dry  tract  between  ? 

Dr.  Barter  would  not  venture  on  going  beyond  what  is  in  the  text.     The  matter  has  not 
Answered  by  Mr.  Nicholls.         i*een  specially  observed.    See  my  further  remarks  at  page 

02  on  the  Bhandara  rain-tall.  Dr.  Barter  appears  to  agree 
in  the  theory  that  the  easterly  rains  are  due  to  a  branch  of  the  South  Western  monsoon 
travelling  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  checked  and  turned  back  by  some  cold  currents  far  to 
the  East.  They  are  spoken  of  commonly  as  the  "return"  showers.  The  rains  which  fall 
about  or  after  the  loth  September  generally  come  from  North  East.  Natives  call  this  the 
"  uttara."  We  are  now  (September  3rd)  in  the  fortnight  in  which  natives  call  the  rains 
"purbiya"  and  have  had  rains  from  the  East.  The  uncertain  Hathi  showers  are  looked  for 
in  the  1st  week  of  October  from  the  South  East.  This  subject  has  not,  I  think,  been  fully 
studied.  The  winter  rains  come  from  north  or  north-east,  and  indeed  from  all  quarters,  but  sel- 
dom from  the  South-West.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dry  tract  between  the  indraft  areas  ; 
rather  that  early  in  the  monsoon  the  rain  is  from  South- West,  later  from  the  North- East 
last  of  all  from  South- East. 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2.  What  about  the  winter  rain  ? 

Winter  rains  are  uncertain.  The  Northern  districts  get  more,  I  think,  than  those  in  the 
South.  Chbattisgarh  gets  rain  at  this  time  as  well  as  the  other  parts.  The  rain  mostly 
comes  from  the  North-East ;  rarely  from  South- West. 

Please  give  this  separately  for  each  district  if  possible  :  where  the  District  figures  vary 

f  naf 6  \stat™entof  average  rain-  so  mujh,  the  average  of  the  whole  Province  does  not  carry 
tall  for  the  Central  Provinces.  i        •  •  .  °  J 

much  weight. 

This  will  be  given  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work.  It  was  not  given  here,  as 
it  would  have  delayed  the  printing  work. 

_     „  ,.    ,„  "The  nature  of  the  crops  governs  the  minimum  required." 

Page  3,  lui3  15.  T     ,  i-       •  ■    £   °  n 

6  Just  &o :  where  is  the  rice? 

The  rice  fields  are  described  at  pages  92—94  and  120.  Sambalpur,  Chhattisgarh, 
Bhandara,  lowlands  of  Balaghat,  North-East  of  Chanda,  &c. 

"  Excessive  rain  in  the  past  cold  season,  &c."    This  is  the 
Page  3,  lines  22, 23.  maiQ  danger  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  is  it  not  ? 

Certainly.    A  long  continuance  of  cloudy  weather  even  without  rain  will  greatly  injure 

gram,  lac,  and  linseed  when  blossoming.     But  this  will  not  touch  the  wheat.  Cloudy 

weather  with  cold  winds  after  rain  will  rust  the  wheat. 

Surely  3  or  4  inches  would  be  too  much  for  Hoshangabad 
Page  3,  lines  10  to  14  from  bottom.     jn  the  cold  weathef  ? 

This  is  the  maximum.  If  the  rain  came  down  in  three  or  for  days,  much  would  run 
off  and  do  no  damage.  But  if  the  ;ain,  say  even  3  inches  or  less,  were  distributed  over  12 
to  15  days,  the  danger  would  be  greatly  increased. 

In  1877,  Hoshangabad  had  in  January  and  February  over  two  inches.  Narsinghpur,  in 
January,  February  and  March  had  5  inches,  and  Jubbulpore  in  these  mouths  had  6  inches  but 
no  harm  was  done. 

But  on  the  other  hand  ourrabi  in  Hoshangabad  was  lost  this  year  with  3*26  in  December 
1877,  and  -12  in  January  1878  ;  while  Narsinghpur  suffered  greatly  with  2-11  in  December 
1877,  without  rain  but  with  cold  cloudy  weather  iu  subsequent  months.  Jubbulpore  suffered 
almost  equally  with  '57  oi  rain  in  December  1877,  and  *38  in  January  1878.  Chindwara  was 
not  injured  with  6"29  and  T52  in  January  and  February  1877,  but  ruined  by  425  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  1878.  Betul,  Saoni  and  Nagpur  show  similar  results.  The  Nagpur  wheat 
was  lost  with  2  23  this  year.    Thus  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  rain-fall  which  injures. 

This  seems  to  be  excessive;  indeed  for  the  Nerbudda  valley,  1  should  say  it  was  more  than 

could  be  borne ;  and  that  a  vastly  less  quantity  would  be  suffi- 
Page  4,  Rain  requirements  of     {    t    See  previous  answer,  27 -35  inches.    Why  39  ?  This 
black  cotton  soils.  ..  f™  «     ,.         .   .'  .,.  .  J. 

question  asks  tor  the  minimum  sufficient,  supposing  none  to 

run  off.    I  should  say  25  inches  was  more  like  the  minimum. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  fix  the  exact  minimum.  I  think  perhaps  I  may  have  rather 
over-estimated  for  the  exact  areas  of  regar  soil,  but  all  these  districts  have  some  other 
than  black  soils ;  for  example  there  is  much  sandy  soil  in  the  Sohagpur  Tahsil  of  Hoshanga- 
bad, which  would  require  more  rain  ;  also  under  the  hills.  Probably  my  minimum  of  27 
inches  would  do  for  Nimar,  and  perhaps  for  Ward  ha,  if  well  distributed  and  none  ran  off. 
Seoni,  Chhindwara,  Mandla  and  Betul  would  require  a  minimum  of  35  to  suit  the  whole  of 
each  district.  But  our  wells  would  even  then  suffer.  The  embanked  fields  of  Jubbuipore  and 
Narsinghpur  and  Mandla  would  very  greatly  suffer  with  less  than  38  or  39  inches.  They  would 
give  very  little  rice  and  poor  crops  of  rabi ;  I  think  25  inches  too  little  for  Hoshangabad. 
in  the  year  of  drought  they  were  in  great  danger  with  26-05.  Heavy  rain  (5'60)  at  the 
end  of  September  alone  saved  them.  I  give  tho  Hoshangabad  falls  from  May  to  December 
for  1 0  years  • — 
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Rainfall  Rainfall  Rainfall 

Years,  in  inches.      Remarks.     Years,  in  inches.  Remarks.    Years,   ininohes.  Remarks. 

1868,  26-05.  1872,  36-10.  1876,  4814  No  damage. 

1869,  44-10  No  damage.  1873,  4150  No  damage  1877,  35-40  Of  this  3  26  in  December  with 

1870,  32*20.  1874,  44-70  No  damage  what  followed  in  January  1878 

1871,  66*50  No  damage.  1875,  63-33  No  damage  mined  the  rabi  of  the  past 

spring. 

Page  2, — 4th  para  from  bottom.  Where  do  the  Hathi  showers  fall  ? 

These  uncertain  rains  are  looked  for  I  believe  all  through  the  Provinces,  including  Nimar, 
between  27th  September  and  10th  October.  They  are  often  very  partial,  i.  e.  when  Bhandara 
gets  them  perhaps  Nagpur  will  not. 

All  this  is  interesting,  and  if  the  information  has  not  been  collected  before  in  one  place, 

it  would  be  valuable ;  but  still  as  far  as  the  Famine  Commis- 

ThefemLrirStiS10'^2 P*ge"'    sion  are  concerned  'lt  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  was 

a  famine  due  almost  entirely  to  war  and  rapine,  not  to  climatic 
influences. 

This  has  never  before  been  made  available  to  District  officers.  It  is  intended  now  to  do 
it  once  for  all.  I  have  given  a  summary  for  the  Province  at  pages  85 — 86  without  showing 
too  much  detail 

This  account  of  J ubbulpore  is  interesting,  but  rather  too  full.    I  should  be  much  obliged 

if  an  abstract  of  it  could  be  added  at  the  end  showing  the  sta- 
ple 20,  opposite  para  at  bottom.    fcistica  M  t0  numbers  relieved,  cost  of  relief,  revenue  remitted 
or  suspended,  prices,  stocks,  &c. 

I  cannot  give  the  numbers  relieved,  nor  for  each  district  the  expenditure.  Remissions 
and  suspensions  are  shown  as  fully  as  I  can  give  them  in  the  narrative  and  in  answer  to 
special  questions  further  on  ;  stocks  were  not  specially  reported  on.  I  have  shown  prices  in 
the  narrative,  and  in  preparing  the  index  will  particularly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Statement  showing  the  price  for  which  the  villages  in  Tahsil  Murwara  and  Pergana  Bijeragogarh 

were  sold  from  1868-69  to  the  present  time. 


Whole  villages. 

Villages  in  part, 

Malik  makbuza 
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Remarks. 

1868-  69 

1869-  70 

1870-  71 

1871-  72 

1872-  73 

1873-  74 

1874-  75 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 

1877-  78 

8 

11 
11 

7 
8 
4 

1 
1 

M 

3,210 

1,908 
2,169 

904 

924 
566 

125 
410 

"790 
229 

9,025 

2,580 
8,900 

4,561 
2,837 
1,640 

750 
2,000 

18,250 
3,647 

2 

3 
2 

13 

9 

15 

10 

24 
12 

550 

139 
145 

904 

726 
436 

509 
1,536 
685 

600 

1,275 
750 

3,513 
2,406 
2,263 

4,572 
15,656 
2,001 
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2 
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3 
2 
5 
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8 

28 
44 
19 
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15 

70 

55 
98 

10 

14 
13 
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19 
19 
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17 

11 

3,760 

2,047 
2,314 

2,433 
1,658 
1,002 

662 
1,990 
704 

1,019 

9,625 

3,855 
9,650 

10,2C5 
5,258 
3,903 

5,392 
17,711 

2,099 

21,897 

TJmrao  Sing  purchased  5  \ 
villages,  Government  de- 
mand of  wh  ich  is  Rs.  3,000 
at  a  price  of  Ks.  7,900. 

No  information  of  salee 
prior  to  1868-69  is  avail- 
able. 

Owing  to  the  rent  being 
paid  partly  in  kind,  no 
figures  can  be  given  for 
occupancy  holdings. 

Sold  to  pay  off  the  Ta- 
lukdar  of  Murwara's  debt*; 
all  these  villages  are  in 
Mnrwara  proper,  and  none 
in  Bijeragogarh. 

*  I11  these  7  villages  the  Talukdar  w&3  only  the  superior  proprietor  and  his  yearly  prol 


■St*  Rs.  229  only  were  sold. 


APPENDIX  G. 


NOTE  BY  E.  E  FERNANDEZ,  Esquire. 
Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests. 
Forest  products  used  as  fooi  by  the  Hill  tribes  of  the  Satpura  hills. 

The  hill  tribes  of  the  Nimar,  Hoshangabad  and  Betul  districts  depend  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  food  supply  on  forest  fruits  and  other  produce.  Of  these  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  the  mhowa  tree  are  the  most  important,  both  on  account  of  their  highly  nourishing  proper- 
ties and  the  large  qnantities  in  which  they  are  consumed.  Except  when  variety  is  required, 
or  when  the  ber  is  still  in  season,  the  sun-dried  mhowa  flower  forms  a  part  of  every  meal,  be- 
ing eaten  with  boiled  rice  and  the  lesser  millets  or  kneaded  with  dough  to  make  bread.  The  pro- 
portion of  sugar  in  the  fleshy  corolla  is  exceedingly  large,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
Borne  nitrogenous  compounds.  This  gives  it  great  nourishing  powers,  and  its  general  use 
effects  a  considerable  saving  in  the  consumption  of  cereals.  I  am  unable  to  6tate  exactly 
what  this  saving  is,  but  it  cannot  be  put  down  at  less  than  20  per  cent,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  increased  quantity  of  the  cereals  consumed  on  account  of  the  improved  flavour  im- 
parted by  it  to  the  latter.  The  seed  of  the  mhowa,  or  rather  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed  con- 
tain about  25  per  cent  by  weight  of  oil.  This  oil  is  expressed  by  the  hill  people  themselves 
by  a  very  simple  process.  The  testa  or  skin  being  removed,  the  seed  is  pounded  and  boiled, 
wrapped  up  in  two  or  three  folds  of  an  old  blanket  and  pressed  between  two  boards.  Besides 
being  used  for  lighting,  the  oil  forms  a  very  inexpensive  substitute  for  ghee,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  colour  and  consistency.  Taking  the  flower  and  the  fruit  together,  a  provident  family 
can  live  well  and  save  at  least  30  per  cent  of  cereals  by  laying  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  those 
products  for  the  year's  use. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  ber  also  enters  largely  into  the  food  of  the  hill  tribes.  Be- 
sides being  eaten  as  an  ordinary  fruit,  it  is  stoned  and  mashed  into  a  kind  of  thick  sauce  or 
purie  with  a  little  water,  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  and  used  with  bread  or  boiled  cereals.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  the  ber  is  of  course  as  good  dried  in  the  sun  as  when  broken  off  the  tree, 
and  thus  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  it  may  be  stored  up  every  year  irrespective  of  drought 
and  scarcity. 

The  roasted  seed  of  the  Mahol  (Banhinia  Walibi),  a  common,  hardy,  gigantic  creeper,  is 
eaten  with  great  relish,  many  making  a  complete  meal  of  it.  This  bean  is  in  season  from 
January  to  February.  The  whole  bean  is  roasted  in  hot  embers  until  the  woody  pod  is  nearly 
charred  through.  The  seed  has  not  a  disagreeable  taste,  but  is  slightly  astringent,  and 
highly  indigestable  for  those  unaccustomed  to  it. 

During  the  rains  and  cold  weather  the  tubers  of  some  wild  species  of  arum,  curcuma, 
and  yam  are  extensively  eaten,  and  can  form  a  complete  substitute  for  the  cereals,  at  least  for 
a  limited  period. 

The  above  are  the  more  important  forest  products  which  make  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  diet  of  the  hill  tribes  here.  There  are  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  some  part 
is  edible,  and  which  are  used  by  these  people  during  their  respective  seasons.  Some 
of  them  aro  given  in  the  following  list,  which  I  have  drawn  up  with  a  few  summary 
remaks : — 


Name  of  speices. 


What  parts  eaten. 

How  eaten. 

Flower  bud  ... 

Cooked  ... 

Flowers 

do.  ... 

Young  leaves 

do.  ... 

And  leaf  ouds 

do.  ... 

Tender  fruit 

do.  ... 

Flowers 

do,  ... 

Flower  buds  and  ten- 

der leaves  .. 

do.  ... 

Flower  buds 

do.  ... 

•  «  1 

Tender  leaves 

do.  .. 

Young  fruits 

do.  ... 

.  «  • 

do. 

do. 

•  »  • 

Fruit 

do. 

Young  shoots  and  fruit. 

Cooked  and 

uncooked. 

do. 

do.  ... 

Fruit 

do.  ... 

Fruit        (in  times  of 

scarcity)  ... 

Fruit 

Uncooked.. 

•  •  . 

do. 

do.  ... 
Raw  and 

Fruit 

cooked  ... 

do. 

Uncooked.. 

Season. 


Argyreia  uniflora 
Moringa  pterygosperma 


Indigofera  pulchella 
Bauhinia  variegata 

Do.  purpurea 
Do.  malabarica 
Rardia  duinetorum 
Crardenja  turunda 
Do.  latifolia 
Ficns  infectoria 

Do.  religiosa 
Do.  glomerata 
Do.  indica 
Do.  hispida 
Do.  cordifolia 

fhylanthus  emblica 
fhcemo  sylvesstria 


May  to  August. 
January  to  April. 
March  to  April. 

do. 

do. 

January  to  June. 

February  to  March 

December  to  January. 

A  pril  to  November. 

June  to  July. 

M.iy  to  June. 

N  ovember  to  February 

May  to  June. 

April  to  July. 

do. 

April  U>  May. 

do. 

May  to  June. 

October  to  March. 
March  to  April. 
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Name  of  6 pices. 


What  parts  eaten. 


How  eaten. 


Season. 


Cordia  Myxa 
Diospyros  melanoxylon 
Buchanania  latifolia 
Alangium  Lamarckii 
Eugenia  Jambolana 
Schleichera  trijuga 
jEg\o  marmelos 
Grewia  polygama 

Do.  loevigata 

Do.  vestita 

Do.  asiatica 
Flacourtia  Bamontchi 
Ulmus  integrefolia 


Fruit 
Fruit 

Fruit  and  seed 
Fruit 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Seed 


Uncooked... 
do. 

do.  , 
do. 
do. 

do.  , 
do.  , 
do.  , 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  , 


May  to  July. 
March  to  May. 
April  to  May. 
May  to  July. 
June  to  July, 
do. 

October  to  April. 
November  to  December 
do. 

August  to  November. 
April  to  May. 
May  to  June. 
May  to  July. 


) 


